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HOW  TO  READ  THE  CALENDAR 


The  purpose  of  this  calendar  is  to  serve  as  a principal  counselling  guide  for  students  seeking  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  through  one  of  the  Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus. 

Applicants  and  newly-admitted  students  should  read  the  sections  entitled  ‘The  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science”  and  “ The  Colleges”  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  College  system  at  this 
University.  Once  admitted,  a student  may  seek  counselling  from  his  College  Registrar  in  matters  of 
a financial,  academic,  or  personal  nature,  and  so  this  calendar  contains  only  brief  sections  on 
Application  for  Admission,  Fees  and  Financial  Assistance,  Registration  and  Enrolment.  Much  more 
complete  information  is  available  through  the  Colleges. 

> All  students  should  refer  to  the  list  of  Sessional  Dates  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  academic  or 
financial  penalties  and  are  urged  to  read  the  sections  entitled  “Academic  Status”  and  “Degree 
Requirements”  as  these  state  concisely  what  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  a degree.  There  is  also  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  curriculum  in  Arts  and  Science  and  a wide  range  of  Programmes  of  Study 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  or  B.Com. 

Each  department  offering  courses  in  the  Faculty  has  included  a list  of  its  academic  staff,  an 
introductory  essay  and  the  programmes  which  it  sponsors.  When  selecting  courses  one  should  read 
these  essays,  as  well  as  the  description  of  courses  offered,  and  seek  advice  from  academic 
counsellors  when  necessary.  Many  Departments  publish  brochures  outlining  their  courses  and 
programmes  in  more  detail.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  exclusions,  prerequisites  and  co- 
requisites. Students  who  wish  to  have  such  requirements  waived,  or  who  have  equivalent 
qualifications,  must  consult  the  department  or  college  offering  the  course.  Courses  of  instruction 
are  listed  alphabetically  by  three  letter  code,  a three  digit  number  and  a suffix  indicating  course 
weight  (i.e.  full  or  half  course).  A “Key  to  Course  Descriptions”  precedes  this  section  of  the 
calendar.  This  Key  should  be  read  first  in  order  to  understand  the  arrangement  and  proper 
designation  of  courses.  The  responsibility  for  a wise  choice  of  courses  rests  with  the  individual 
student. 

At  the  end  of  the  calendar  is  an  index. 

CALENDAR  SUPPLEMENT 

Two  Supplements  to  the  Calendar  are  issued:  one  in  March  at  the  same  time  as  the  publication  of 
this  Calendar,  and  the  other  in  September  in  time  for  the  Winter  Session  registration  week.  They 
t contain  specific  instructions  for  registration  and  enrolment,  and  detailed  timetable  and  scheduling 
information  for  both  the  summer  and  winter  sessions.  The  information  they  contain  is  just  as 
important  as  that  in  this  Calendar. 

\ IMPORTANT  NOTICES 

1.  The  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  content  of,  or 
% to  withdraw,  any  course,.  In  such  cases  every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  equivalent 

alternative  instruction,  but  this  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

2.  The  Faculty  also  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  students  in  any  course  or  any 
► section  of  a course  in  circumstances  where  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  exceeds  the 
£ resources  available.  Notwithstanding  this,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  accommodate  students, 

I particularly  in  100-series  courses,  although  it  is  understood  that  some  limitation  on  the 
availability  of  certain  sections  will  have  to  be  made. 

3.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  the  fees  and  other  charges  described  in  the  Calendar. 

4.  A separate-  Calendar  is  published  by  Erindaie  College,  and  by  Scarborough  College. 

5.  The  words  “man”  and  “he”  are. used  in  the  generic  sense  throughout  this  Calendar. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 

This  publication,  which  contains  information  on  academic  and  incidental  fees,  payment  pro- 
cedures and  refunds,  is  sent  to  each  student  before  registration.  Students  of  Innis,  New,  University 
and  Woodsworth  Colleges  receive  it  from  the  University’s  Fees  Department;  students  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Trinity  and  Victoria  Colleges  from  their  College  Bursar. 


SESSIONAL  DATES  1979-80 


Session 

1979 

Friday,  March  30  Last  date  for  new  degree  and  special  students  to  apply  for 

admission  in  order  to  enrol  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses  S 

Friday,  April  13  Good  Friday:  University  closed 

Friday,  May  11  Last  date  for  registration  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses.  After  this 

date,  a late  registration  fee  will  be  imposed  S 

Monday,  May  14  First  Term  begins.  Classes  begin  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses.  S 

Tuesday,  May  15  Last  date  for  new  degree  and  special  students  to  apply  for 

admission  in  order  to  enrol  in  B and  S courses  S 

Friday,  May  18  Last  date  to  enrol  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses  S 

Monday,  May  21  Victoria  Day:  University  closed 

Friday,  June  1 Last  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  of  new  stu- 
dents to  full-time  studies  and  transfer  from  part-time  to  full-time 
studies  W 

Friday,  June  8 Last  date  to  withdraw  from  A and  F courses  without  academic 

penalty  S 

Monday,  June  18  Spring  Convocation  for  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  begins  W 

Friday,  June  22  Classes  end  in  A and  F courses;  all  term  work  to  be  completed  by 

this  date  S 

Monday,  June  25- 

Thursday,  June  28  Final  examinations  may  be  held  in  A and  F courses.  Classes  in  H 

and  Y courses  continue  to  meet  S 

Friday,  June  29  Last  date  for  new  students  to  apply  for  admission  to  part-time 

studies  W 

Friday,  June  29  Last  date  for  registration  in  B and  S courses.  After  this  date  a 

late  registration  fee  will  be  imposed  S 

Monday,  July  2 Dominion  Day:  University  closed 

Tuesday,  July  3 Second  term  begins.  Classes  begin  in  B and  S courses  S 

Friday,  July  6 Last  date  to  enrol  in  B and  S courses  S 

Friday,  July  20  Last  date  to  withdraw  from  H and  Y courses  without  academic 

penalty  S 

Friday,  July  27  Last  date  to  withdraw  from  B and  S courses  without  academic 

penalty  . S 

Wednesday,  August  1 Examination  timetable  for  B,  H,  S and  Y courses  published  S 

Monday,  August  6 Civic  Holiday:  University  closed 

Monday,  August  13  Classes  end  in  B.  H,  S and  Y courses;  all  term  work  to  be 

completed  by  this  date  S 

Tuesday,  August  14- 

Friday,  August  17  Examinations  in  B,  H,  S and  Y courses  S 

Monday,  September  3 Labour  Day:  University  closed 
Tuesday,  September  4- 

Saturday,  September  8 Registration  Week  W 

Friday,  September  7 Last  date  for  registration  (except  Woodsworth  College,  Sep- 

tember 8):  after  these  dates,  a late  registration  fee  will  be  im- 
posed W 

Monday,  September  10  First  term  begins.  Classes  begin  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses  W 

„ Friday,  September  21  Last  date  to  submit  course  selection  forms  to  College  Registrars  W 

Friday,  September  21  Last  date  to  enrol  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses  W 

Monday,  September  24  Nominations  open  for  by-elections  for  Faculty  Council  and 

Committees  W 

Friday,  September  28  Last  date  for  students  who  expect  to  graduate  at  the  Fall  Convo- 
cation to  notify  their  College  Registrar  S 

Monday,  October  1 Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 

Friday,  October  5 Nominations  close  for  by-elections  for  Faculty  Council  and 

Committees 

Monday,  October  8 Thanksgiving  Day:  University  closed 
I0TE:  Course  suffixes  in  this  section  are  those  which  appear  in  the  Calendar  Supplement. 
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SESSIONAL  DATES  1979-80 


Day/Date 


Applicabl 
Session 

1979 

Friday,  November  2 Last  date  to  withdraw  from  A and  F courses  without  academic 
penalty 

Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
Examination  timetable  for  A and  F courses  published 


Monday,  November  5 
Monday,  November  12 
Wednesday,  November  28- 
Friday,  November  30 
Monday,  December  3 
Friday,  December  7 


Monday,  December  10- 
Friday,  December  21 


Fall  Convocations 

Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 

Classes  end  in  A and  F courses;  all  term  work  in  A and  F courses 
to  be  completed  by  this  date 


Friday,  December  14 
Friday,  December  21 


Examinations  in  A and  F courses.  Term  tests  for  H and  Y 
courses  may  be  held 

Last  date  for  students  in  the  Study  Elsewhere  Programme  to 
confirm  their  programmes 
Christmas  Elolidays  begin 

1980 


W 

W 


If 


W 


w 


ij)li( 


am 


Monday,  January  7 Second  term  begins.  Classes  begin  in  B and  S courses  and 
resume  in  H and  Y courses 

Monday,  January  7 Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
Tuesday,  January  15  Second  term  installment  of  fees  due 
Friday,  January  18  Last  date  to  enrol  in  B and  S courses 
Monday,  January  28  Nominations  open  for  Faculty  Council  and  Committees. 
Monday,  February  4 Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
Friday,  February  8 Nominations  close  for  Faculty  Council  and  Committees 
Friday,  February  15  Last  date  to  withdraw  from  H and  Y courses  without  academic 
penalty 

Friday,  February  15  Last  date  to  apply  for  Study  Elsewhere  Programme 
Friday,  February  22  Last  date  for  students  who  expect  to  graduate  at  the  Spring 
Convocation  to  notify  their  College  Registrar 

Monday-Friday 
February  18-22  Reading  Week 

Friday,  February  29  Last  date  to  withdraw  from  B and  S courses  without  academic 
penalty 

Monday,  March  3 Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
Monday,  March  17  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
Monday,  March  24  Examination  timetable  for  B,  H,  S and  Y courses  published 
Tuesday,  April  1 Last  date  for  new  students  to  apply  for  admission  in  order  to 
enrol  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses 
Friday,  April  4 Good  Friday:  University  closed 

Friday,  April  11  Classes  end;  all  term  work  in  B,  H,  S and  Y courses  to  be 
completed  by  this  date 

Monday-Friday 

April  14-18  Study  week;  no  tests  or  examinations  may  be  held  in  this  period 
Monday,  April  21- 

Friday,  May  9 Final  examinations  in  B,  H,  S and  Y courses 
Monday,  May  12  First  term  begins.  Classes  begin  in  A,  F,  H and  Y courses 
Monday,  June  16  First  Convocation 

Friday,  June  20  First  term  ends.  Classes  end  in  A and  F courses;  all  term  work  to 
be  completed  by  this  date 

Monday,  June  30  Last  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  of  new  stu- 
dents and  transfer  from  part-time  to  full-time  studies 
Wednesday,  July  2 Second  term  begins.  Classes  begin  in  B and  S courses 
Tuesday,  August  12  Classes  end  in  B,  H,  S and  Y courses;  all  term  work  to  be 
completed  by  this  date 


W 


W 

w 


w 


w 


w 


w 


mdi 


I 


M 


Api 


fac 


S 


Wednesday-Friday 

August  13-15  Final  Examinations  in  B,  H,  S and  Y courses 


S 


NOTE:  Course  suffixes  in  this  section  are  those  which  appear  in  the  Calendar  Supplement. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  FACULTY 

Written  Enquiries  : 

Telephone  Enquiries : 

I Office  of  Admissions 
I University  of  Toronto 
I 315  Bloor  St.  W. 

If  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5S  1 A3 

Office  of  Admissions 
(416)  978-2190 
or 

Secondary  Schools  Liaison  Office 
(within  the  Office  of  Admissions) 
(416)  978-2771 

Details  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are  contained  in  the 
ooklet  entitled  A First  Look , copies  of  which  are  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  and  from  the  Guidance  Officer  at  each  secondary  school  in  Ontario.  Overseas 
pplicants  should  request  a copy  of  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Bulletin  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  A brief  summary  of  the  admission  requirements  follows: 

landidates  Applying  while  Enrolled  in  Ontario  Grade  13: 

{'andidates  who  are  currently  completing  Grade  13  in  Ontario  and  who  wish  to  apply  for  admission 
I)  full-time  studies  should: 

I 

I.  Complete  a minimum  of  six  credits  at  the  level  of  Grade  13. 

I.,  Choose  courses  offered  in  as  many  of  the  following  areas  as  possible:  English/Anglais, 
French/Fran^ais,  other  languages.  Humanities,  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Social  Sciences. 

|.  Choose  Grade  13  subjects  which  will  fulfil  the  prerequisites  for  those  university  courses  in 
which  they  may  wish  to  enrol.  Such  prerequisites  are  listed  both  at  the  end  of  this  section  and 
I after  the  description  of  each  course  later  in  the  Calendar. 

I andidates  should  note  that: 

|.  The  minimum  average  required  in  an  Ontario  Grade  13  programme  in  order  to  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  to  the  Faculty  is  60%. 

I.  Applications  will  be  considered  from  candidates  whose  qualifications  do  not  comply  with  the 
Faculty’s  normal  requirements,  but  such  candidates  will  have  to  offer  written  evidence  of 
exceptional  ability,  or  of  extenuating  circumstances. 

Emission  with  Transfer  Credit: 

andidates  who  have  completed  studies  with  acceptable  standing  at  other  universities,  or  at  other 
acuities  or  Schools  of  the  University  including  Scarborough  College,  may  be  considered  for 
Jmission  with  transfer  credit  provided  that  the  content  of  those  studies  is  fully  equivalent  to  that 
Tone  or  more  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty. 

dmission  as  Non-Matriculants: 

andidates  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  and 
ho  have  never  completed  an  Ontario  Grade  13  programme,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  have  been 
:sident  in  Ontario  for  at  least  one  year,  may  request  consideration  for  admission  as  non- 
latriculants.  They  will  be  asked  to  present  proof  of  age,  and  will  be  required  to  complete,  with 
igh  standing,  at  least  one  of  the  Pre-University  courses  offered  by  Woodsworth  College.  They 
lould  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  enrolling  in  any  Pre-University  courses. 
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Admission  of  Senior  Citizens: 


Candidates  who  are  at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  as  par 
time  Special  Students.  They  do  not  have  to  meet  any  academic  requirements  for  admission  anc 
when  admitted,  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  academic  fees. 


Admission  as  Special  Students: 


Special  Students  are  those  registered  in  the  Faculty  but  not  proceeding  towards  a degree  offered  fc 
the  Faculty.  Most  are  either  studying  here  for  credit  at  another  institution  or,  having  complete 
degree  studies,  are  taking  further  courses  for  purposes  of  their  own. 


Cher 


Further  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  admission  is  available  from  the  Seconda 
Schools  Liaison  Office. 


ALL  CANDIDATES  WHO  SEEK  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FACULTY  SHOULD  APPLY  AS  EARL 
AS  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  YEAR  FOR  WHICH  ADMISSION  IS  SOUGHT.  THE  FINAL  DATES  ARE 


For  Summer  Session  1979: 


For  Winter  Session  1979-80: 


First  Term: 
April  1,  1979 
Second  term: 
May  15,  1979 


Full-time  studies: 
June  30,  1979 
Part-time  studies: 
June  30,  1979 


Note:  Overseas  applicants  should  apply  at  least  six  weeks  before  these  dates. 


Those  candidates  who  apply  for  admission  on  the  application  forms  issued  by  the  Onta 
Universities  Application  Centre  are  advised  that  the  completed  forms  must  be  received  by  t 
Centre  on  the  dates  listed  above;  however  later  applications  for  candidates  in  Canada  and 
U.S.A.  will  be  accepted  after  these  dates  where  possible. 


Are; 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PREREQUISITES 


Area  Of  Study 

Course 

Grade  13  Prerequisite 

Astronomy 

AST  120Y 

Survey  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics 

Mathematics  R & F 
Physics 

Chemistry 

CHM  1 10Y 

Basic  Chemistry  I 

Chemistry, 
Mathematics  R & F 

CHM  111Y 

Basic  Chemistry  II 

Mathematics 

CHM  135Y 

General  Chemistry 

Chemistry, 

Mathematics  R & F or  C 

CHM  150Y 

Chemistry  for  Physical  Sciences 

Chemistry, 

Mathematics  R & F or  C 

Computer  Science  CSC  201H 

Computer  Programming 

Mathematics  (Grade  12) 

CSC  148H 

Introduction  to  Computing 

Mathematics  R & F and  C 

CSC  149H 

Programming  Techniques  and 
Style 

Mathematics  R & F and  C 

Geology 

GLG  140H 

Principles  of  Physical  Geology 

Mathematics  R & F, 
and  Biology  or  Chemistry 
or  Chemistry 

Geography 

GGR  202Y 

Climate  in  Natural  Systems 

Mathematics  (Grade  12) 
(Recommended) 

GGR  205 H 

Pedology 

Chemistry  (Grade  12  or  13) 
(Recommended) 

Mathematics 

MAT  BOY 
MAT  134Y 

Calculus  I 

Calculus  and  Linear  Algebra 
for  Social  Scientists  I 

Mathematics  C 
Mathematics  R & F and  C 

MAT  135Y 

Calculus  for  Scientists  I 

Mathematics  R & F and  C 

MAT  139Y 

Calculus  with  Linear  Algebra 

Mathematics  R & F,  C 
and  A 

MAT  140Y 

Linear  Algebra  and  Geometry 

Mathematics  R & F,  C 
and  A 

MAT  BOY 

Analysis  I 

Mathematics  R & F, 
C and  A 

MAT  225Y 

Linear  Algebra 

Mathematics  R & F 

Physics 

PHY  110Y 

Basic  Physics 

Mathematics  R & F or  C 
(Physics  Recommended) 

PHY  BOY 

Mechanics,  Waves  and  Matter 

Mathematics  R & F or  C 
(Physics  Recommended) 

PHY  138Y 

Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I 

Mathematics  R & F and  C 
(Physics  Recommended) 

PHY  BOY 

Mechanics 

Physics,  Mathematics  R 
& F,  C and  A 

Statistics  ' 

STA  222Y 

Statistics:  A General  Survey 

Mathematics  Grade  12 

NOTE:  Languages:  The  study  of  many  languages  (e.g.  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 

Latin,  Polish,  Russian,  Spanish,  Ukrainian)  may  be  begun  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Those  who  have  acquired  skills  in  these  languages  before  coming 
to  the  University  will  begin  with  higher-level  courses. 


) 
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FEES  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


f ■ 
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Tuition  Fees: 


Furtl 

toine 


Each  session  students  are  required  to  pay  tuition  fees  as  established  by  the  Governing  Council  and 
set  out  in  the  Schedule  of  Fees.  Tuition  fees  normally  consist  of  two  parts:  academic  fees 
(including  instruction  and  library)  and  incidental  fees  (including  Hart  House,  Health  Service, 
athletics,  and  student  organizations).  Additional  fees  may  also  be  assessed  to  cover  such  items  as 
instruments,  microscopes,  screening  charges,  field  trips  and  special  laboratory  charges. 
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The  following  information  is  intended  only  as  a general  guideline  and  may  be  superseded  by  thal  lards 


in  the  Schedule  of  Fees,  which  should  be  consulted  for  accurate,  detailed  information. 


leOnl; 


Method  of  Payment: 


Prior  to  each  session,  students  are  given  a Fees  Form  and  a Schedule  of  Fees  which  must  be 
submitted  with  the  appropriate  payment  according  to  the  instructions  on  the  Schedule  of  Fees. 


Payment  must  be  made  by  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CHEQUE  in  Canadian  funds  payable  to  ‘ The 
University  of  Toronto”;  personal  cheques  must  be  CERTIFIED.  Cash  is  accepted  only  if  paymeni 
is  made  in  person. 


Payment  Deadlines:  (For  the  Winter  Session) 


Fees  are  due  prior  to  registration  and  may  be  paid  in  full,  or  a minimum  payment  consisting  of  609? 
of  academic  fees  and  100%  of  incidental  fees  may  be  made  as  indicated  on  the  Schedule  of  Fees 
All  accounts  must  be  paid  in  full  by  January  15th. 


In  order  to  avoid  delays  and  long  line-ups  students  are  advised  to  pay  their  fees  early  and  b; 
mail. 


Service  Charges: 


Beginning  September  15th  all  outstanding  balances,  regardless  of  the  source  of  payment,  an 
subject  to  a service  charge  of  V/2%  per  month  (18%  per  annum)  calculated  on  the  15th  of  eacl 
month  until  the  account  is  paid  in  full. 


Fees  for  Foreign  Students: 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of  Ontario,  certain  categories  o 
students  who  are  neither  Canadian  citizens  nor  landed  immigrants  are  charged  academic  fees  o 
approximately  $1,500.00  per  session.  Refer  to  the  Schedule  of  Fees  for  details. 


Sanctions  for  Non-Payment  of  Fees: 


Students  who  have  not  paid  their  accounts  in  full  may  not  receive  official  transcripts  or  diploma 
and  may  not  re-register  at  the  University  until  these  accounts  are  paid. 


Fees  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  by  approval  of  the  Governing  Council. 


Further  information  concerning  fees  may  be  obtained  by  students  of  Innis,  New,  University  an 
Woodsworth  Colleges  from  the  Fees  Department,  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  University  of  Toror 
to,  215  Huron  St.,  Toronto.,  Ontario,  M5S  1A2;  (416)  978-2142.  Students  of  St.  Michael’s,  Trinit 
and  Victoria  Colleges  should  consult  their  College  Bursar. 
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lesidence  Fees: 

detailed  information  on  student  residences  at  the  University  is  contained  in  the  student  handbook. 

I Further  information  on  residence  fees  at  St.  Michael's,  Trinity  or  Victoria  Colleges  may  be 
Ibtained  from  the  College  Registrars.  Residence  fees  for  the  Winter  Session  in  1978-79  ranged, 
l:cording  to  the  plan  selected,  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  for  room  and  board. 

financial  Assistance: 

I limited  number  of  in-course  bursaries,  scholarships  and  awards  are  available  to  students  who 
• quire  financial  assistance  or  who  qualify  for  them  on  the  basis  of  academic  merit.  Information  on 
lese  is  available  in  the  student  handbook,  in  the  Faculty  booklet  entitled  “Scholarships  and  Other 
■wards,''  or  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  or  the  College  Registrars.  Information  regarding 
te  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Programme  may  also  be  found  there. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Officers  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Dean  Emeritus  V.W.  Bladen,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S 

Dean A.M.  Kruger,  B.A., 

Vice-Dean  . v ; J.  Spelt,  M.A., 

Associate  Dean  / R.E.  Pugh,  M.A., 

Associate  Dean J.R.  Webster,  M.A., 

Assistant  to  the  Dean R.A.  Brott. 

Assistant  Dean  and  Secretary  W.D.  Foulds. 

Associate  Secretary  . . . R.B.  Oglesby,  C.D., 

Assistant  Secretary C.R.C.  Dobell. 

Executive  Assistant J.M.  Mills. 

Director  of  Academic  Records  D.  Keeling, 

Office  Systems  Coordinator  C.A.  Belford, 

Information  Systems  Coordinator A.M.  Lewis, 


•C  (.' 
Ph.I 
Ph.I 
Ph.I 
Ph.I 
, B. 

, B. 
M.. 

, B. 

. B. 
M. 
B.T 
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Background 


Classes  in  Arts  were  first  offered  in  Toronto  in  1843  at  King’s  College  in  the  unoccupied  legislati 
buildings  on  Front  Street. 


In  1853  the  University  itself  became  solely  an  examining  and  degree-granting  body  a 
“University  College”  was  established  as  the  Provincial  College  to  do  the  entire  work  of  instructi 
in  Arts. 


lino) 
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In  the  next  half-century  Victoria  University,  the  University  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Univerj 
of  St.  Michael’s  College  came  into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  agreeing  to  suspe 
their  own  degree-granting  powers  in  disciplines  other  than  Divinity  in  favour  of  the  University. 


ft 
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The  name  of  the  Faculty  was  changed  to  “Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science”  in  1960  and  since  t 
date  New  College  and  Innis  College  were  established  on  the  St.  George  Campus,  followed 
Scarborough  College  and  Erindaie  College  on  their  own  campuses.  Erindale  College  courses 
taught  on  that  campus  and  most  members  of  the  Erindale  teaching  staff  hold  dual  appointment 
their  college  and  in  the  corresponding  University  department.  A separate  calendar  is  provided 
Erindale  College. 


In  1972  the  status  of  Scarborough  College  was  changed,  and  although  still  a college  of 
University  of  Toronto,  it  is  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
separate  calendar  is  also  provided  for  Scarborough  College. 

In  1974,  Woodsworth  College  was  established  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  meeting  the  need: 
part-time  students. 


Arts  and  Science  students  registered  in  any  of  the  seven  colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus  o 
Erindale  College  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Comrm 
degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Chronology 


1827 

1836 

1843 


1849 


1851 

1852 


Royal  Charter  granted  to  establish  King's  College  at  York  (Toronto). 

Upper  Canada  Academy  founded  at  Cobourg,  Ontario.  It  became  Victoria  College  in  184 
Official  opening  of  King's  College,  located  in  former  Parliament  Buildings  of  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

King’s  College  became  University  of  Toronto;  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
terminated. 

Trinity  College  established. 

St.  Michael’s  College  established. 


hr/o 

mu 
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1853  University  College  established,  assuming  responsibility  for  all  teaching  in  Arts  in  the 
University. 

1856  Construction  of  present  University  College  building  started.  Completed  in  1859. 

1881  St.  Michael’s  College  affiliated  with  the  University.  Full  federation  effected  in  1910. 

1887  Instruction  begun  in  fields  other  than  arts  and  the  sciences.  University  College  became 
purely  an  Arts  College. 

1890  East  section  of  University  College  building,  including  University  Library,  gutted  by  fire.  It 
was  immediately  reconstructed. 

1892  Victoria  College  federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  Moved  to  Toronto  from  Cobourg. 
1892  University  Library  opened;  enlarged  in  1909  and  in  1954. 

1904  Trinity  College  federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

1905  Part-time  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  were  established. 

1920  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  established. 

1925  Trinity  College  moved  to  present  buildings  from  old  Queen  Street  site. 

1931  Ontario  Upper  School  (Grade  XIII)  standing  required  for  admission. 

1960  Name  of  Faculty  of  Arts  changed  to  “Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science” 

1 1961  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  established. 

1962  New  College  established. 

1964  Innis  College  established. 

1967  Erindale  College  established. 

[1969  “New  Programme”  instituted  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

1972  Scarborough  College  separated  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

! |1973  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library  opened. 

1974  Woodsworth  College  established. 


NNIS  COLLEGE  — 

rincipal W.G.  Saywell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Ulegistrcir  and  Academic  Co-ordinator D.B.  King,  M.A. 

W.o-Registrar P.C.  Cole,  B.A. 

Ijl ssistant  to  Principal A.S.  Wood,  M.A. 

Residence  Co-ordinator D. Jackson 

director  of  Writing  Laboratory E.  Cotter,  M.A. 

| director  of  MathlScience  Counselling  Centre  P.  McDonell,  M.A. 

Personal  Counsellor  S.  Gellatly,  M.S.W. 

; he  enrolment  of  Innis  College  consists  of  approximately  700  students  in  Arts  and  Science  and  50 
udents  from  other  faculties.  In  January  1976  Innis  College  moved  into  its  permanent  building  at  2 
ussex  Avenue  (corner  of  St.  George  Street).  In  addition  to  the  usual  classroom  and  office  spaces, 
ta  contains  an  English-style  pub,  an  informal  library  emphasizing  current  literature  and  a forum- 
I yle  hall  for  meetings,  classes,  film  showings,  concerts  and  theatrical  productions. 


The  academic  programme  of  the  College  began  with  the  Writing  Laboratory,  a non-credit  tutorial 
i rvice  whereby  students  are  encouraged  to  improve  their  writing  ability  in  individual  consultation 
ith  skilled  instructors.  With  the  restructuring  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  in  1968,  Innis  began 
weloping  experimental  and  innovative  credit  courses  in  areas  not  available  in  more  standard 
jpartmental  offerings.  These  courses,  listed  under  “INI”  in  the  Calendar,  include  such  topics  as 
j.  anadian  studies  for  foreign  students,  environmental  studies,  and  practical  drama.  More  recently, 
nis  has  become  the  home  for  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  in  Urban  Studies  and  Minor 
ogrammes  in  Cinema  Studies  and  Environmental  Studies.  All  aspects  of  college  life,  including  the 
ademic  programme,  are  developed  by  the  College  community,  both  faculty  and  students,  working 
rough  the  College  Council  and  its  standing  committees.  All  undergraduates  are  invited  to 
i ticipate  in  the  government  of  the  College. 


Limited  residential  space  is  available  both  in  an  “on-campus”  residence  and  in  houses  near  the 
w permanent  buildings.  Separate  applications  for  residence  accommodation  are  made  on  forms 
ovided  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 


Membership  in  Innis  College  is  open  to  students  from  other  faculties  and  schools  of  the 
liversity  for  a supplemental  fee. 
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NEW  COLLEGE 


p 
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Principal A.D.  Baines,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  (until  June  30,  1979) 

Registrar H.J.  Mason,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Registrar  (Administrative) N.L.  Bliss,  B.A. 

Associate  Registrar  (Counselling  and  Financial  Aid) .S.E.  Hill,  B.Sc. 

Dean  of  Men  A.  Hammoude,  B.A.,  M.A.Sc.  (until  June  30,  1979) 

Dean  of  Women  A.  Taylor,  B.A. 

Associate  Programme  Director G.A.  Hamel,  B.A.,  Ph.D 

Librarian  J.  Guillaume,  B.A.,  M.S. 


till 
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New  College,  established  in  1962,  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  all  Faculties  and  Schools  in  the 
University.  Approximately  2,000  of  its  students  are  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  700  in  other  divisions.  Members  of  the  College,  whether  enrolled  in  humanities,  social  science, 
science  or  professional  programmes,  may  broaden  their  university  experience  by  meeting  others 
from  quite  different  fields  and  subject  areas. 
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Students  in  Arts  and  Science  have  the  full  range  of  the  Faculty’s  curriculum  open  to  them.  The 
College  takes  part  in  their  instruction  through  University  courses  taught  by  cross-appointed  staff, 
including  College  lecture  and  tutorial  sections  in  some  large  courses;  and  also  through  interdiscipli 
nary  courses  (listed  with  the  prefix  “NEW”  in  the  Calendar)  designed  to  interest  students  in 
Faculties.  Individual  tutoring  is  offered  in  science  subjects,  and  the  Writing  Laboratory  gives  help 
with  written  assignments  and  reports. 
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The  College’s  two  modern  buildings  provide  academic,  library,  social  and  dining  facilities  for  all 
members.  The  residences  are  housed  in  the  same  buildings  in  order  to  promote  an  atmosphere  of 
College  community  and  give  non-residents  an  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  more  aspects  of 
College  life.  Application  forms  for  residence  accommodation  are  distributed  by  the  University 
Office  of  Admissions;  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  ol 
Women,  New  College. 
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An  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  College  in  more  detail  is  available  in  secondary  schoo 
guidance  departments  and  from  the  Registrar,  New  College,  300  Huron  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1A1. 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 


President Rev.  P.J.M.  Swan,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Principal  L.E.  Lynch,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Registrar Rev.  R.B.  Donovan,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Assistant  Registrar  and  Dean  of  Men  R.H.  Hayward,  B.A 

Assistant  Registrar  and  Dean  of  Women  (St.  Joseph’s  College) Sister  R.M.  McLean,  M.A 

Dean  of  Women  (Loretto  College) Sister  D.  Bridges,  B.A 

Director  of  Student  Awards  Rev.  R.J.  MacDonald,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Bursar Rev.  N.  Iversen,  M.A 

Librarian Rev.  J.B.  Black,  M.L.S 


St.  Michael’s  College,  the  Catholic  college  in  the  federation,  is  open  to  men  and  women  student 
of  all  denominations.  Its  2,000  students  register  in  the  rich  variety  of  programmes  leading  to  th 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce.  A brochure  on  th 
college  may  be  obtained  from  secondary  school  guidance  departments  as  well  as  from  the  Col  leg 
Registrar.  All  prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  see  the  Registrar  for  further  information  an 
counselling. 


The  Registrar’s  office  is  located  in  Room  207,  Carr  Hall,  100  St.  Joseph  Street;  the  Coll* 
mailing  address  is  81  St.  Mary  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1J4.  Telephone:  921-3151. 
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There  are  residence  accommodations  for  approximately  170  men  students.  Residence  is  provide 


for  approximately  300  women  students  at  Loretto  College  and  St.  Joseph’s  College.  Application  fc 


m\ 
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admission  to  residence  is  made  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Toronto  on  a 
form  common  to  all  residences.  Accommodation  is  also  offered  to  a limited  number  of  students 
registered  in  Faculties  of  the  University  other  than  Arts  and  Science.  Any  applicant  interested  in 
[Visiting  the  residence  may  do  so  by  contacting  the  appropriate  Dean  of  Residence  to  arrange  an 
appointment. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE - 


Chancellor 

\frovost  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Vice-Provost  and  Acting  Provost 

programme  Director 

j Jean  of  Women 

Registrar  and  Dean  of  Men 

\lursar 

\ Jbrarian 


Most  Rev.  H.H.  Clark,  C.C.,  B.A.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

F.K.  Hare,  O.C.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.  (July  1,  1979) 

A.  Dalzell,  B.Litt.,  M.A.  (until  June  30,  1979) 

J.W.  Cole,  M.A. 

E.M.  Rowlinson,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

W.D.  Neelands,  M.A.,  M.Div. 

G.O.  Shepherd,  B.Com. 

M.R.  Finch,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


I Trinity  College  enrols  approximately  800  students  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Commerce.  While  it 
j dmits  students  to  study  in  any  programme  of  studies  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  it 
i as  a traditional  emphasis  on  teaching  in  the  Humanities  and  has  established  a co-ordinated 
Irogramme  in  International  Relations.  Classes  and  tutorials  are  offered  in  the  College  in  co- 
| peration  with  Departments  of  the  University.  From  its  founding  as  an  independent  university  in 
1 851  the  College  has  encouraged  and  maintained  a high  level  of  academic  achievement.  The  limited 
• nrolment  fosters  a unique  sense  of  community  among  faculty  and  students.  While  historically  an 
; nglican  foundation,  the  College  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations. 


i The  College  Library,  Chapel,  coffee  shop,  dining  halls,  common  rooms  and  theatrical  facilities 
e provided  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  commuting  non-resident  and  resident  students  of  the 
ollege.  Nearly  40%  of  the  College's  students  live  in  the  residence.  The  men  of  the  College  are 
t xommodated  in  the  Main  Quadrangle.  Women  students  are  accommodated  in  St.  Hilda’s  College. 
| he  Gerald  Larkin  Academic  Building,  on  Devonshire  Place,  includes  the  lecture  rooms  and  offices 
ft  ' most  of  the  teaching  staff  together  with  the  language  laboratory  and  lockers  for  commuting 
udents. 

For  further  information  about  the  College  and  for  applications  to  the  residences,  write  directly  to 
e Registrar,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1H8.  The  Registrar  will  be  glad  to  see 
ospective  students  by  appointment. 


DIVERSITY  COLLEGE  — 

incipal G.P.  Richardson,  B.Arch.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

gistrar  . M.G.  Finlayson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

sociate  Registrar  (Administrative)  D.C.  King 

■ sociate  Registrar  {Academic)  and  Financial  Aid  Officer L.C.  Cook,  B.A. 

- ogramme  Director F.F.  Wilson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

vector  of  Residences  and  Administrative  Assistant  to  Principal 

R.M.  Yealland,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

j an  of  Women A.M.  Hutchison,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

diversity  College  was  established  in  1853  as  the  Provincial  Arts  College  of  the  University  and  still 
cupies  its  original  building  near  the  centre  of  the  St.  George  Campus.  The  College  registers 
oroximately  2,100  full-time  and  400  part-time  students  who  may  enrol  in  any  of  the  1700  courses 
(ered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  In  addition.  University  College  offers  programmes  in 
( ma,  popular  culture  and  Canadian  Studies  (listed  with  the  prefix  DRM  and  UNI  in  the 
flendar).  Complete  information  is  contained  in  the  University  College  Bulletin  circulated  to  all 
' ondary  schools  in  the  Province  and  obtainable  from  the  College  Registrar. 
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University  College  also  offers  Residence  accommodation  for  413  undergraduates  in  both  single 
and  double  rooms  in  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  and  Whitney  Hall.  Enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Residence  Office,  79  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4S  1A1. 


Other  amenities  of  the  College  include  the  University  College  Library  which  comprises  a 
convenient  non-circulating  library  and  spacious  reading  room;  the  Women’s  Union  with  its  dining 
hall  and  common  rooms;  the  Playhouse,  a theatre  for  student  productions;  and  the  University 
College  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  which  sponsors  a great  variety  of  athletic,  intellectual  and 
social  activities. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


Chancellor H.N.  Frye,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  L.H.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

President  Emeritus Very  Rev.  A.B.B.  Moore,  B.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Principal  and  Programme  Director G.L.  Keyes,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar  K.R.  Thompson,  A.M. 

Director  of  External  Relations  and  Development  W.L.  Wheler,  B.A. 

Bursar F.C.  Stokes,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men W.E.  Aufrecht,  S.T.B.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  A.  Graff.  M.A. 

Librarian  R.C.  Brandeis,  B.A.,  M.L.S.,  Ph.D. 


Victoria  College,  founded  in  1836  as  Upper  Canada  Academy,  was  granted  a university  charter  in 
1841  and  entered  into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1892.  Originally  a Methodist 
foundation,  it  has  been  related  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada  since  1926.  It  is  open  to  students  of 
all  religious  denominations. 


The  college  is  located  on  a 15-acre  site  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Queen’s  Park  opposite  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum.  It  offers  many  facilities  to  its  students,  including  the  E.J.  Pratt  Library 
with  its  156,000  volumes,  the  Wymilwood  Student  Union,  a gymnasium  and  playing  field.  A new 
academic  building  completed  in  1966  provides  office  space  for  most  of  the  administrative  and 
teaching  staff  and  contains  classrooms  and  a large  auditorium  theatre. 


Residence  accommodation  for  524  students  is  available  in  the  residences  operated  by  the 
College.  Burwash  Hall  is  the  dining-hall  for  the  256  students  in  the  men’s  residences  and  for  non- 
residence students.  Annesley  Hall  and  Margaret  Addison  Hall  provide  accommodation  in  single 
and  double  rooms  for  268  women  students.  Each  of  the  residence  houses  has  a common  room, 
kitchenette,  telephone  and  laundry.  Further  information  about  residences  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  Victoria  College, .Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1K7. 


Ui< 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 


Principal  and  Programme  Director  P.  Silcox,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Vice-Principal  and  Registrar A.R.  Waugh,  B.A 

Associate  Registrar  and  Programme  Co-ordinator  W.H.  Bateman,  B.A 

Associate  Registrar  G.A.  Altmeyer,  M.A.,  M.L.S 

Student  Services  Director D.C.  Nimmo,  M.A.,  Ph.D 
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A part-time  programme  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  established  in  1905  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1920  the  Department  (subsequently  Division)  of  University  Extensior 
was  organized,  and  offered  both  credit  and  non-credit  courses.  On  January  1,  1974  a College  wa: 
constituted  to  offer  credit  courses  primarily  for  part-time  students.  The  College  was  named  iifPoii 
honour  of  J.S.  Woodsworth,  who  “had  a very  strong  interest  in  broadening  the  educationa 
opportunities  for  those  who  did  not  have  a chance  to  obtain  their  education  at  the  usual  stage” 

This  College  is  a multi-faculty  constituent  college,  and  is  open  to  both  part-time  and  full-tim- 
students,  although  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  meeting  the  needs  of  part-time  students. 
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Woodsworth  College  offers  courses  in  two  sessions:  the  Summer  Session  (mid-May  to  mid- 
August)  and  the  Winter  Session  (September  to  April).  A valuable  feature  of  Woodsworth  College  is 
its  Writing  Laboratory.  This  is  a free  service  to  help  students  in  the  skills  and  techniques  of  essay 
writing.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual  instruction  in  the  preparation 
and  organization  of  essay  material.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Woodsworth 
College,  119  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1A9,  (416)  978-4444. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE - 

j Principal P.W.  Fox,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

\Vice- Principal  (Academic) D.P.  Morton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

t Vice-Principal  (Administration)  R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 


Erindale  College,  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  offers  courses  in  most  of  the 
departments  of  the  Faculty,  leading  to  Three-  and  Four-  Year  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees,  and  the 
B.Com.  Degree.  A unique  arrangement  allows  students  to  take  courses  in  art  history  at  Erindale 

Iind  practical  work  at  Sheridan  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  while  working  towards  a 
University  of  Toronto  degree.  Survey  Science  in  the  Faculty  is  offered  only  at  Erindale. 

1 Many  courses  offered  on  the  St.  George  Campus  are  also  offered  to  full-time  and  part-time 
t tudents  on  the  Erindale  Campus,  while  a number  are  unique  to  Erindale.  These  courses  are  open 
|o  St.  George  students  on  petition. 

| The  Erindale  campus  is  located  in  Mississauga  on  the  Credit  River,  north  of  Highway  5.  Full- 
rime  registration  in  1978-79  was  3,400. 

I For  further  information  on  opportunities  available  on  the  Erindale  Campus  refer  to  the  Faculty  of 
vrts  and  Science,  Erindale  Campus  Calendar.  General  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
•riffice  of  the  Registrar,  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  L5L  1C6, 
416)  828-5331. 


COUNSELLING 

•v ^ . 

ollege  Registrars: 

•j  he  Registrar's  Office  of  the  student's  College  is  the  focal  point  for  information  and  advice  of  all 
nds,  and  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  any  problems  of  an  academic  or  personal  nature  are 
j icountered.  The  College  Registrars  are: 


nis  College 

Mr.  D.B.  King 

978-2511 

i 2w  College 

Professor  H.J.  Mason 

978-2463 

H . Michael’s  College 

Reverend  R.B.  Donovan 

978-6594 

inity  College 

Mr.  W.D.  Neelands 

978-2687 

niversity  College 

Professor  M.G.  Finlayson 

978-3171 

ctoria  College 

Professor  K.R.  Thompson 

978-3800 

oodsworth  College 

Mr.  A.R.  Waugh 

978-8840 

is  advisable  to  seek  advice  early,  particularly  as  restrictions  on  enrolment  in  some  courses  may 
unavoidable. 

ie  Departments: 

e Departments  of  the  Faculty  can  give  more  detailed  advice  on  their  individual  courses  and 
>grammes.  The  name  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  appears  at  the  end  of  each  Department's 


. 
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essay  in  the  main  body  of  this  Calendar.  Many  Departments  publish  brochures  outlining  their 
courses  and  programmes  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  Calendar  and  these  are  available 
from  the  departmental  office. 


Career  Counselling  and  Placement: 


The  Career  Counselling,  and  Placement  Centre,  344  Bloor  St.  West  (fourth  floor)  provides 
counselling  to  students,  graduates  and  alumni  regarding  career  and  employment-related  matters. 
The  Career  Library  has  undergraduate  and  graduate  calendars  for  universities  and  colleges  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  resource  material  for  career  planning  and 
job-hunting.  During  the  academic  year,  the  Centre  sponsors  a series  of  Careertalks  at  which  people 
from  the  professions  and  other  fields  discuss  their  career  areas.  Permanent  employment  is  available 
to  graduating  students  through  the  on-campus  recruitment  programme  which  begins  in  October  and 
runs  until  March.  After  that  students  and  alumni  may  seek  employment  through  the  Permanent  Job 
Registry.  Summer  and  part-time  jobs  are  posted  regularly  at  the  Centre  and  seminars  are  held  at 
various  locations  on  the  campus  with  regard  to  seeking  employment. 


Student  Unions  and  Associations: 


Students  who  wish  to  consult  other  students  about  their  choice  of  courses  may  seek  help  from: 


3. 


The  Arts  and  Science  Students’  Union,  Room  1068,  Sidney  Smith  Hall  (978-4903) 

The  Association  for  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students,  Room  1089,  Sidney  Smith  Hall  (978 
2535) 

Course  Unions  formed  by  students  taking  courses  within  a department  (some  publish  student 
evaluations  of  courses  offered  by  the  department) 

Student  associations  within  the  Colleges. 

Student  representatives  on  departmental  councils  and  committees. 

, 

DEGREES: 


The  following  degrees  are  offered  by  the  Faculty: 
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DEGREE 


ABBREVIATION 


MINIMUM  NUMBER 
OF  COURSES 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Three  Year) 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (Four  Year) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Three  Year) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Four  Year) 
Bachelor  of  Commerce 


B.A. 

B.A. 

B.Sc. 

B.Sc. 

B.Com. 
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Further  details  are  contained  in  the  section  on  “Degree  Requirements’’ 

Degree  Students  — Those  students  registered  in  a College  who  are  proceeding  to  the  B.A.,  B.Sc 
or  B.Com.  Degree. 

Special  Students  — Those  students  registered  in  a College  who  are  not  proceeding  to  a degree  i 
this  Faculty. 
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The  Programme  of  Study: 


The  curriculum  in  Arts  and  Science  is  based  on  the  principle  that  students  should  have  as  muc 

■1 


freedom  to  develop  their  own  intellectual  and  academic  interests  as  is  consonant  with  a sound  ai 
worthwhile  education.  This  means  that,  subject  to  a limitation  on  the  number  of  100-series  courst 
and  requirement  for  a certain  number  of  300-  or  400-  series  courses,  students  may  take  any  cours< 
for  which  they  have  the  stated  preparation.  The  degree  requirements  may  be  met  by  a selection  < 
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courses  with  as  high  a level  of  specialization  or  as  great  a diversity  as  the  student  chooses.  Th 
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does  not  mean,  however,  that  course  selection  should  be  entirely  casual.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  “Programmes  of  Study"  later  in  the  Calendar  and  to  consider  whether  any  of  these 
meet  their  academic  objectives. 

The  Faculty  offers  two  types  of  Programmes  involving  intensive  work  in  a single  discipline  or 
two  or  more  cognate  disciplines,  or  thematically  organized  among  the  offerings  of  several  discip- 
lines. 

1.  Specialist  programmes  consisting  of  9 to  16  courses  in  a 20-course  programme. 

2.  Minor  programmes  consisting  of  6 to  8 courses  in  a 15-course  programme. 

Following  one  or  more  programmes  is  recommended  to  students  as  a means  of  organizing  their 
studies,  but  no  student  is  obliged  to  do  so. 

Some  courses  are  likely  to  attract  more  students  than  can  be  accommodated  if  a proper  standard 
of  instruction  and  learning  is  to  be  maintained.  Restrictions  on  enrolment  in  such  courses  may  be 
unavoidable,  and  students  should  seek  advice  from  their  College  Registrar  and/or  Departmental 
Advisor.  In  courses  with  enrolment  limits,  students  affiliated  with  an  approved  programme  for 
which  the  courses  are  required  may  be  given  priority. 

Certification: 

In  order  to  receive  proper  counselling,  students  who  intend  to  follow  a programme  of  study  are 
urged  to  indicate  their  intention  with  the  sponsoring  Department,  College  or  Programme  Co- 
ordinator when  they  have  completed  their  first  four  or  five  courses. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  a Specialist  or  Minor  Programme,  students  may  ask  to  have  this 
fact  entered  on  their  transcripts  by  making  application  to  the  appropriate  Department,  College  or 
Programme  Co-ordinator  at  the  beginning  of  their  final,  session  in  the  programme.  A student  may 
obtain  two  certifications  (two  specialist  or  two  minor  or  one  of  each)  regardless  of  the  discipline  or 
leld  of  study  of  these  certifications. 

bourses: 

The  word  “course"  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  reference  to  a single  course  (such  as  “standing  in  a 
:ourse"  etc.)  the  word  may  be  taken  to  refer  equally  to  a full  course  or  half  course.  In  reference  to 
i given  number  of  courses  (such  as  the  requirement  of  obtaining  standing  in  at  least  fifteen  courses 
or  a three-year  degree)  the  word  refers  to  a number  of  full  courses  or  the  equivalent  number  in  full 
nd  half  courses. 

To  “pass  a course"  or  “obtain  standing  in  a course"  normally  means  to  obtain  a mark  of  50  or 
nore  in  that  course  (“Pass”  or  “Credit"  in  “Pass/Fail"  courses).  Note  that  a grade  of  “C-”  (a 
lark  of  60  or  more)  is  required  in  a certain  number  of  300-  and  400-series  courses  before  a degree 
nay  be  granted. 

’rerequisites,  Co-requisites,  etc: 

Exclusion:  A student  may  not  enrol  in  a course  which  lists,  as  an  exclusion,  one  which  he  is  also 
iking  or  in  which  he  has  already  obtained  standing. 

Prerequisite:  A course  (or  other  qualification)  required  as  preparation  for  entry  to  another  course. 
!fa  student  considersThat  he  has  equivalent  preparation,  he  may  ask  the  Department  concerned  to- 
'aive  the  stated  prerequisite. 

Co-requisite:  A requirement  to  be  undertaken  concurrently  with  another  course.  The  co-requisite 
'ill  be  waived  if  a student  has  previously  obtained  standing  in  it  or  if  the  Department  consents. 
Recommended  Preparation:  Background  material  or  courses  which  may  enhance  a student’s 
nderstanding  of  a course. 

Students  are  responsible  for  fulfilling  prerequisites  and  co-requisites  and  for  observance  of 
^elusions:  Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  may  result  in  academic  difficulties  or,  in  the  case  of 
^elusions,  refusal  of  degree  credit.  If  a student  withdraws  from  a course  he  must  also  withdraw 
om  any  course  for  which  it  is  a co-requisite  unless  the  Department  giving  the  latter  course  agrees 
» waiver  of  co-requisite. 

ourses  of  Other  Campuses: 

Subject  to  written  Departmental  and  Faculty  approval,  students  registered  on  the  St.  George 
ampus  may  include  a limited  number  of  courses  of  Erindale  College  or  Scarborough  College  for 
:gree  credit.  Students  should  consult  their  College  Registrar. 
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Courses  of  Other  Divisions: 


Part-ti 


Certain  courses  offered  in  other  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  programme  of  students  in  Arts  and  Science.  After  consulting  an  academic  advisor,  students 
should  petition  through  the  office  of  their  College  Registrar,  if  possible  well  before  the  beginning  of 
the  course(s)  concerned.  Permission  to  take  such  courses  for  degree  credit  will  be  granted  when 
the  student’s  particular  aims  are  consistent  with  an  Arts  and  Science  programme  but  cannot  be  met 
by  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


Courses  of  Other  Universities  (Letters  of  Permission): 


A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  at  least  a half-course  in  this  Faculty  and  who  finds  that 
he  will  be  living,  temporarily,  at  such  a distance  from  any  of  the  three  campuses  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  classes,  may  request  a Letter  of  Permission  to  register  at  another 
University  for  a maximum  of  four  courses,  depending  on  the  number  and  level  of  the  courses 
accepted  on  admission  and  completed  in  this  Faculty.  Degree  credit  for  only  one  300-  or  400-series 
course  will  be  given  for  work  done  while  registered  outside  this  Faculty. 

Letters  of  Permission  will  not  be  issued  to  students  who  are  on  Academic  Probation  or 
Suspended  from  Registration  in  the  Faculty. 

A student  seeking  re-registration  in  the  Faculty  who  has  studied  at  another  University  since  his 
last  registration  here  must  submit  an  official  transcript  with  his  application  for  re-registration 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  seek  transfer  credit.  His  status,  including  his  eligibility  to  resume  hi 
studies  in  the  Faculty,  will  be  assessed  including  the  results  obtained  in  the  courses  taker 
elsewhere. 
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Credit  of  Courses  Toward  a Degree: 
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number  of  such  courses  allowable  fo 


All  courses  will  be  for  degree  credit  unless 

a.  the  course  is  a 100-series  course  and  the  maximum 
degree  credit  has  already  been  completed,  or 

b.  special  permission  has  been  given  by  petition  for  courses  to  be  taken  as 
Courses  already  completed  may  not  be  designated  as  “extra”  retroactively. 


“extra  courses. 


Choosing  Courses: 


Each  student  may  plan  his  own  programme,  selecting  from  among  all  courses  offered,  subjec 
to  the  following  rules: 
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(a)  The  degree  requirements  and  other  regulations  set  out  in  the  Calendar  and  its  supplement  J®iatan 


2. 


must  be  satisfied. 

(b)  All  prerequisite,  co-requisite  and  exclusion  requirements  must  be  met. 

(c)  No  more  than  six  100-series  courses  may  be  taken  for  degree  credit. 

Each  student  may  proceed  towards  the  degree  at  a rate  of  his  own  choosing,  except 
provided  below: 

(a) 


(b) 

(c) 


4. 


The  typical  load  for  a full-time  student  in  the  Winter  Session  is  five  courses  and  th 
maximum  is  six.  Students  in  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme  normally  take  fiv 
courses  in  the  first  Winter  Session  and  six  in  the  succeeding  Winter  Sessions. 

No  student  may  have  a course  load  of  more  than  six  courses  in  any  one  term  in  tf 
Winter  Session.  “A”  and  “B”  courses  count  double  in  computing  term  course  loads. 

The  maximum  load  in  the  Summer  Session  is  two  courses,  with  a course  load  of  not  mo: 
than  three  in  either  term.  Note  particularly  that  two  “B”  courses  (or  one  “B”  and  t\* 

“S”  courses)  may  not  be  taken. 

A student  who  is  On  Academic  Probation  may  take  no  more  than  five  courses  in  t| 
Winter  Session  except  as  provided  under  “Part-time  Students”  (next  section  below). 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  complete  a course  or  courses  must  notify  their  College  Registr  Ik  any 
promptly,  in  writing,  before  the  final  date  to  withdraw.  Every  year  some  students  obtain 
mark  of  “0”  on  their  record  because  they  did  not  notify  the  College  of  their  intention  to  dele 
a course. 

Students  may  not  repeat  any  course  in  which  they  have  already  obtained  standing.  There  a 
no  supplemental  examinations  or  provisions  to  rewrite  an  examination  to  “upgrade”  a mark. 
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Part-time  Students: 

Students  restricted  to  part-time  studies  on  admission  may  not  take  more  than  372  courses  in  the 
Winter  Session  or  2 in  the  Summer  Session.  Otherwise  they  may  proceed  at  their  own  rate  and 
there  is  no  time  limit  for  the  completion  of  degree  requirements. 

Part-time  students  wishing  to  transfer  to  full-time  studies  must  apply  through  their  College 
Registrar.  Students  originally  admitted  to  part-time  studies,  who  at  the  time  of  admission  did  not 
hold  qualifications  for  admission  to  full-time  studies,  may  apply  for  transfer  to  full-time  studies 
after  completing  at  least  four  courses  in  the  Faculty  with  a cumulative  Grade  Point  Average  of  2.30 
3r  at  least  six  courses  with  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  2.00. 


Calculating  Course  Load: 

-or  the  purpose  of  calculating  course  loads,  the  following  table  should  be  used: 
Suffix  Load  per  Session  Load  Per  Term 


Y 1 l 

h y2  v2 

A,  B 1 2 

F,  S 72  1 


vs  explained  in  the  section  of  Key  to  Course  Descriptions,  the  suffixes  A,  B,  F,  S appear  only  in 
he  Calendar  Supplement  and  relate  to  the  specific  scheduling  of  the  courses. 

legislation,  Enrolment  and  Withdrawal: 

Registration  refers  to  the  process  of  establishing  membership  in  a College  of  this  Faculty  for  the 
urpose  of  attending  courses. 

Enrolment  refers  to  a student’s  formal  undertaking  to  take  a specific  course  or  courses, 
egistration  and  enrolment  procedures  are  detailed  in  the  Calendar  Supplement. 

For  the  last  dates  for  enrolment  in  and  withdrawal  from  courses,  students  should  consult  the 
Sessional  Dates”  at  the  front  of  this  Calendar  and  in  the  Supplement.  After  these  dates,  students 
ay  not  normally  enrol  in  or  withdraw  from  courses.  Students  whose  circumstances  are  unusual 
ay  petition  through  the  College  Registrar  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Standing, 
emission  to  register  late  in  the  Faculty,  and  to  enrol  in  courses  after  the  normal  date,  may  be 

(fused  at  any  time. 

Any  student  allowed  to  register  one  day  after  the  appropriate  registration  period  will  be  charged 
late  registration  fee  of  S 10.00;  for  each  day  thereafter  the  fee  is  an  additional  $1.00. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  a course  or  courses  before  the  last  date  are  entitled  to  a fees 
ljustment,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  date  written  notification  of  withdrawal  is 
ceived  by  the  College  Registrar.  Every  Student  who  is  still  enrolled  in  a course  after  the  final 
ite  to  withdraw  will  receive  a grade  for  that  course,  even  if  he  stopped  attending  classes  or  did 
>t  write  the  examination.  Full  information  on  withdrawal  procedures  and  fees  adjustments  may  be 
>tained  from  the  College  Registrars. 

S Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  University  must  notify  their 
allege  Registrar  before  the  last  day  to  withdraw  listed  in  the  “Sessional  Dates.”  Merely  ceasing 
attend  classes  does  not  constitute  withdrawal.  Before  any  refund  is  authorized,  they  must: 

Jay  any  outstanding  fees. 

leturn  any  books  to  the  Library  and  pay  any  outstanding  fines. 

Surrender  any  Book  Store  charge  cards  and  pay  outstanding  accounts. 

Surrender  their  Student  Cards. 

Vacate  any  laboratory  or  athletic  lockers  and  return  any  equipment  in  their  possession. 


# 
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Standing  in  Courses: 


Students  are  assigned 

a grade  in  each  course  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE 

GRADE 

VALUE 

GRADE  DEFINITIONS 

90-100 

A+ 

4.3 

85-89 

A 

4.0 

Excellent 

80-84 

A- 

3.7 

77-79 

B + 

3.3 

73—76  — 

B 

3.0 

Good 

70—72 

B- 

2.3 

67-69 

C+ 

2.3 

63-66 

c 

2.0 

Adequate 

60-62 

s- 

1.7 

57-59 

D+ 

1.3 

53-56 

D 

1.0 

Marginal 

50-52 

D- 

0.7 

Pass/Fail  Course: 

Credit 

No  Value 

35-49 

E 

0.3 

Inadequate 

0-34 

F 

0.0 

Wholly  Inadequate 

Pass/Fail  Course: 

No  Credit 

0.0 

| 

Grades  of  “E”  and  ‘ 

‘F”  are  both  failures. 

There  are  no 

supplemental  examination  privileges 
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the  Faculty. 

Other  notations  which  do  not  have  grade  point  values  are: 

AEG  AEGROTAT  STANDING  — on  the  basis  of  term  work  a 

medical  evidence. 

SDF  (previously  SD)  STANDING  DEFERRED  — completion  of  course  delayed  for  medi< 

or  similar  reasons. 

WDR  (Previously  W)  LATE  WITHDRAWAL  — with  permission 

(These  three  may  be  authorized  only  by  the  Committee  on  Standing  by  Petition.) 

XTR  or  X EXTRA  COURSE  — not  for  degree  credit 
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The  Committee  on  Academic  Standards  administers  the  Grading  Regulations  including  approx 
methods  of  evaluation.  It  also  reviews  course  grades  submitted  by  Departments.  The  Fac 
through  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standards  has  final  responsibility  for  assigning  the  offi<  j 
course  grades. 

Each  Chairman  shall  appoint  a review  committee  under  his  chairmanship  or  that  of  his  desig 
to  review  grades  submitted  by  instructors.  The  committee  may  ask  for  clarification  by 
instructor(s)  of  any  anomalous  results,  distributions,  or  disparity  between  sections  of  the  s 
courses.  Both  the  departmental  review  committee,  through  the  chairman,  and  the  Faculty  rev 
committee,  through  the  Dean,  have  the  right  to  monitor  and  review  marks  and,  in  consultation  v 
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the  examiner  or  instructor  of  the  course,  to  adjust  marks  where  there  is  an  obvious  and 
unexplained  discrepancy  between  the  marks  submitted  and  the  perceived  standards  of  the  Faculty. 
Final  marks  are  official,  and  may  be  communicated  to  the  student,  only  after  the  review  procedure 
I has  taken  place.  Students  are  informed  officially  of  their  results  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

As  early  as  possible  in  each  course  and  no  later  than  the  last  date  to  add  or  drop  a course,  the 
instructor  shall  announce  in  a regularly  scheduled  class  the  methods  by  which  student  performance 
will  be  evaluated  and  the  relative  weight  of  these  methods  (including  any  discretionary  factor).  It  is 
„ understood  that  these  methods  shall  be  in  accord  with  applicable  University  and  Faculty  policies. 
Grades,  as  an  expression  of  the  instructor's  best  judgment  of  each  student’s  overall  performance  in 
a course,  will  not  be  determined  by  any  system  of  quotas. 

I Once  the  weight  for  different  assessments  within  the  method  of  evaluation  to  be  used  is  explicitly 
given,  it  may  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  students  taking  the  course 
who  are  present  and  voting  at  a regularly-scheduled  meeting  of  the  class.  No  change  may  take 
place  after  the  last  date  to  withdraw  without  academic  penalty  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  students  taking  the  course  who  are  present  and  voting  at  the  first  regularly-scheduled  meeting  of 
the  class  subsequent  to  the  regularly-scheduled  meeting  of  the  class  at  which  the  issue  is  first 
^raised. 

> All  written  work  carried  out  for  evaluation  purposes  should  be  returned  to  the  students  with  such 
detailed  comment  as  the  instructor  deems  appropriate,  and  time  for  discussion  of  it  made  available. 
The  instructor  is  required  to  keep  for  six  months  beyond  the  end  of  term,  term  work  that  has  not 
seen  claimed. 

i Both  essays  (or  equivalent  work)  and  examinations  (including  term  examinations)  should  normal- 
y be  required  for  standing  in  courses  leading  to  a degree.  In  courses  where  only  one  form  of 
jvauation  is  used,  a single  piece  of  work  should  not  normally  count  for  all  of  the  final  mark.  A 
:ommon  Faculty  final  examination  counting  for  between  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  final  mark 
nust  be  held  in  each  100-series  course  unless  exemption  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standards.  In  200-,  300-  and  400-series  courses,  Departments  will  decide  whether  or  not 
in  examination  is  appropriate  and  report  to  the  Committee  om  Academic  Standards.  The  relative 
"alue  of  each  part  of  a written  examination  will  be  indicated  on  the  examination  paper. 

Each  instructor  must  submit  to . his  Chairman  with  his  marks,  a statement  of  the  relative 
veighting  of  the  various  components  of  the  final  mark,  including  the  extent  to  which  group 
i valuation,  self  evaluation  and  multiple-choice  examinations  were  used.  Self  evaluation  and  group 
i valuation,  where  permitted,  must  not  have  combined  weight  of  more  than  50%  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  final  grade  in  any  course.  Group  evaluation  will  be  allowed  only  when  each  member  of 
he  group  has  consented  to  this  form  of  evaluation  and  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the 
'ommittee  on  Academic  Standards. 

Averaging: 

v Grade  Point  Average  (GPA)  is  defined  as  the  weighted  sum  of  the  grade  points  earned,  divided 
y the  number  of  courses  in  which  grade  points  were  earned.  A half-course  will  carry  half  the 
'eight  of  a full  course.  An  “F”  or  “No  Credit”  in  a Pass/Fail  course  will  be  included.  However, 
courses  completed  with  the  notations  “AEG”  or  “PASS”  are  not  included  in  the  averaging 
jrocess;  neither  are  transfer  credits,  courses  taken  on  a Letter  of  Permission,  or  courses 
esignated  as  “extra”. 

Two  types  of  averages  are  used.  The  sessional  GPA  is  based  on  the  courses  taken  in  a single 
sssion  (summer  or  winter)  while  the  cumulative  GPA  takes  into  account  all  courses  taken  for 
2gree  credit  in  the  Faculty  beginning  with  the  1976-77  Winter  Session.  Both  the  sessional  and 
jmulative  GPA  are  used  at  the  end  of  each  session  (summer  or  winter)  in  assessing  academic 
atus  and  in  determining  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the  degree. 

The  sessional  GPA  will  be  identical  to  the  cumulative  GPA  for  purposes  of  assessing  a student's 
:ademic  status  in  the  first  session  (summer  or  winter)  in  which  that  student  is  subject  to  the 
acuity's  GPA  regulations. 

The  computation  of  an  average  will  be  delayed  if  any  course  has  the  notation  “SD”. 
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Academic  Status: 

NOTE:  The  regulations  on  academic  status  apply  to  both  Degree  and  Special  students. 

1.  A student  shall  be  on  academic  probation  who 

(a)  Was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  on  probation  or 

(b)  Has  attempted  at  least  four  courses  in  the  Faculty  and  has  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  less 
than  1.50  or 

(c)  Returns  from  suspension. 

2.  A student  who,  at  the  end  of  any  session  (Winter  or  Summer)  during  which  he  is  on  probation 

(a)  Has  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  1.50  or  more  shall  come  off  probation 

(b)  Has  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  less  than  1.50  but  a sessional  G.P.A.  of  1.70  or  more  shall 
continue  on  probation. 

(c)  Has  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  less  than  1.50  and  a sessional  G.P.A.  of  less  than  1.70  shall 
be  suspended  for  one  calendar  year  unless  he  has  been  suspended  previously,  in  which 
case  he  shall  be  suspended  for  three  years. 

3.  A student  who,  having  been  suspended  for  three  years,  is  again  liable  for  suspension  shall  be 
refused  further  registration  in  the  Faculty. 

NOTE:  There  are  two  sessions  (Summer  and  Winter)  in  each  calendar  year  and  status  is  assessed 
following  each  of  them. 

All  courses  from  which  a student  does  not  withdraw  before  the  normal  last  date  to  withdraw 
from  courses,  are  considered  as  course  attempts  unless  “late  withdrawal  without  academic 
penalty”  is  granted  by  petition. 

A student’s  status  as  established  under  the  regulations  in  effect  before  the  G.P.A.  system  was 
adopted  in  September  1976,  will  remain  unchanged  until  he  has  completed  one  full  session 
(Summer  or  Winter)  after  September  1976,  at  which  time  it  will  be  re-assessed  in  terms  of  the 
G.P.A,  provided  that  at  least  four  courses  in  total  have  been  attempted. 
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Degree  Requirements: 

1.  Three-Year  Degree  (B.A.  or  B.Sc.) 
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3. 


To  qualify  for  a three-year  degree,  a student  must 

(a)  Obtain  standing  in  at  least  15  courses,  no  more  than  six  of  which  are  100-series; 

(b)  Obtain  a grade  of  C-  or  better  in  each  of  three  300-  or  400-  series  courses. 

(c)  Obtain  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  1.50  or  more,  and 

(d)  For  the  B.Sc.  degree,  take  at  least  six  200-  or  higher  series  courses  in  Science,  as  defined 
below. 

Four-Year  Degree  (B.A.  or  B.Sc.) 

To  qualify  for  a four-year  degree,  a student  must 

(a)  Obtain  standing  in  at  least  20  courses,  no  more  than  six  of  which  are  100-series, 

(b)  Obtain  a grade  of  C-  or  better  in  each  of  six  300-  or  400-series  courses. 

(c)  Obtain  a cumulative  G.P.A.  of  1.50  or  more,  and 

(d)  For  the  B.Sc.  degree,  take  at  least  nine  200-  or  higher  series  courses  in  Science,  a: 
defined  below. 

Courses  in  Science  for  the  B.Sc.  Degree 

■ 


The  following  are  considered  to  be  courses  in  Science  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibilit; 
for  the  B.Sc.  degree: 

ACT;  ANA;  ANT  203Y,  332H,  334Y,  337Y,  431Y;  APM;  AST  (except  AST  200H  and  210H) 
BCH;  BIO;  BOT;  CHM;  CLB;  CSC;  ECO  220Y;  GGR  200Y,  201Y,  203Y,  205H,  206H.  207H 
270 Y,  276H,  301H,  302H,  303H,  304H,  305H,  307H,  308H,  310H,  31 1H,  330H,  370H,  371JH 
375H,  390H,  491Y  (Physical);  GLG;  HPS  200Y,  21 1H,  314Y,  41 1Y,  412Y,  498H,  499H;  JA! 
421H;  JBM  351Y,  352H;  JLM  339H,  349H;  JLP  324H,  325H,  415H;  JPA  300Y.  400Y;  JP< 
208Y ; JPZ  252Y,  443H;  JZP  328H;  MAT;  MPL;  NEW  250Y,  261Y;  NFS  (except  NFS  284H 
PCL;  PHY;  PSL;  PST;  PSY;  STA;  ZOO  (except  ZOO  200Y,  202Y) 
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Bachelor  of  Commerce  Degree  (B.Com.) 


A student  shall  be  qualified  for  a Bachelor  of  Commerce  Degree  when  he  has: 

1.  Obtained  standing  in  23  courses  chosen  in  accordance  with  requirements  for  the  Commerce 

and  Finance  programme,  including  no  more  than  six  100  series  courses: 

(a)  A minimum  of  seven  credits  in  Commerce  including  COM  100Y,  220Y/223H,  337Y,  450Y 

(b)  A minimum  of  seven  credits  in  Economics  including  ECO  100Y,  200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y, 

220Y/STA  242Y,  Economic  History  (see  acceptable  courses  listed  under  “Credits  Twelve 
to  Seventeen,  Note  2”  of  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme)  or  ECO  322Y,  and  one 
advanced  course  with  an  analytical  emphasis  from  the  list  under  “Final  Six  Credits”  of 
the  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme.  v 

(c)  MAT  134Y/130Y 

(d)  CSC  148H/201H 

(e)  At  least  four  credits  other  than  Commerce  or  Economics,  two  or  more  of  which  must  be 
200  or  higher  series  courses.  Items  (c)  and  (d)  above  may  be  counted  as  part  of  these  four 

' credits. 

(f)  An  overall  average  of  at  least  65%  will  be  required  in  all  Commerce  and  Economics 
courses  above  the  100  series. 

2.  A grade  of  “C-”  or  higher  in  each  of  at  least  six  300  or  400  series  courses. 

3.  A cumulative  GPA  of  1.50  or  more. 

Choice  of  a Degree 


j A student  may  choose  to  have  his  degree  conferred  after  having  completed  the  requirements 
[ for  either  the  three-year  or  four-year  degree.  A student  who  chooses  to  receive  a three-year 
degree  may  continue  his  studies;  completion  of  the  four-year  degree  requirements  will  be  noted 
[ on  his  transcript  but  he  will  not  graduate  a second  time.  A three-year  degree  leads  only  to  a 
ft  four-year  degree  in  the  same  field,  i.e.  a three-year  B.A.  leads  only  to  a four-year  B.A.  etc., 
I though  five  courses  taken  towards  a degree  in  one  field  may,  on  petition,  be  counted  towards  a 
I degree  in  a different  field. 

Iculty  Final  Examinations: 

o-  or  three-hour  final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  both  terms  in  each  session.  Students 
) make  personal  commitments  during  the  examination  period  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  No  special 
sideration  will  be  given  and  no  special  arrangements  made  in  the  event  of  conflicts.  Information 
lending  dates  and  times  of  examinations  will  not  be  given  by  telephone. 


for  the  Conduct  of  Examinations: 


No  person  will  be  allowed  in  an  examination  room . during  an  examination  except  the 
candidates  concerned  and  those  supervising  the  examination. 

Candidates  must  appear  at  the  examination  room  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the 
commencement  of  the  examination. 

Candidates  shall  bring  their  signed  student  registration  cards  and  place  them  in  a conspicu- 
ous place  on  their  desks. 

4 Bags  and  books  are  to  be  deposited  in  areas  designated  by  the  Presiding  Officer  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  to  the  examination  desk  or  table.  Students  may  place  their  purses  on  the  floor 
under  their  chairs. 

f The  Chief  Presiding  Officer  has  authority  to  assign  seats  to  candidates. 

K Candidates  shall  not ‘communicate  with  one  another  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  during  the 
examination. 

No  materials  shall  be  brought  into  the  room  or  used  at  an  examination  except  those 
authorized  by  the  Chief  Presiding  Officer  or  Examiner. 

I-  Candidates  who  bring  any  unauthorized  material  into  an  .examination  room  or  who  assist,  or 
obtain  assistance  from  other  candidates  or  from  any  unauthorized  source,  may  not  be 
permitted  to  write  the  remaining  part  of  the  examination  or  any  subsequent  examinations. 
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9. 


10. 


Such  candidates  are  also  liable  to  penalties  under  the  Code  of  Behaviour,  including  the  los 
of  academic  credit  and  expulsion. 

Except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  candidates  will  not  be  permitted  t 
enter  an  examination  room  later  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  th 
examination. 

Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  examination  room  except  under  supervision  unt 
at  least  half  an  hour  after  the  examination  has  commenced. 


11.  Candidates  in  writing  out  their  answers,  shall  write  on  the  ruled  pages  only,  and  shall  numbe ' 


their  answers  to  correspond  to  the  questions.  On  the  outside  of  each  book,  candidates  sha 


write  their  student  number,  their  name  unless  instructed  otherwise,  and  the  course  code  c'l300111^ 


12. 


13. 
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14. 


15. 


the  examination,  and  shall  number  each  book,  indicating  the  total  number  of  books  used 
Rough  work  may  be  done  on  unruled  pages.  All  written  work  and  unused  examinatio 
answer  books  must  be  handed  in. 

Candidates  shall  remain  seated  at  their  desks  during  the  final  ten  minutes  of  each  examins ! 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  examination,  all  writing  within  the  answer  books  shall  cease,  and  th  !ranseili 
Chief  Presiding  Officer  may  refuse  to  accept  the  papers  of  candidates  who  fail  to  observ 
this  requirement.  # Hlfhetranscr 

Examination  books  and  other  material  issued  for  the  examination  shall  not  be  removed  froi  ^out  st 
the  examination  room  except  by  authority  of  the  Chief  Presiding  Officer.  jon,  comple 

Smoking  in  the  examination  room  is  not  permitted.  Jffpr.prc 


Outside  Centre  Fee: 


Each  student  who  is  granted  permission  to  write  an  examination  at  a centre  outside  of  Toront 


Copies  of 
payment 
Iris  and  Sci 


|r  transcrip 


must  submit  with  his  application  a fee  of  $15.00  for  each  paper  to  be  written.  Such  permission! 
granted  only  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances.  , %destini 


Student  Records: 

Personal  Information: 

Personal  information  provided  at  the  time  of  admission  is  verified  and  brought  up  to  date  by  tl 
College  Registrar  at  the  time  of  registration  in  subsequent  sessions.  This  information  is  a vital  pa 
of  the  student’s  official  University  record  and  is  used  to  issue"  Statements  of  Results,  transcript 
graduation  information,  diplomas  and  other  offical  documents.  The  University  is  also  required  t 
law  to  collect  certain  information  for  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments;  this  is  reported  on 
in  aggregate  form  and  is  considered  confidential  by  the  University. 

Any  change  in  the  following  must  therefore  be  reported  immediately  to  the  College  Registrar: 


lions; 


Legal  name 

Permanent  or  home  address  and  telephone  number 
Sessional  address  and  telephone  number 
Social  Insurance  Number 
Citizenship  status  in  Canada 
Marital  status 
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Student  Card 


Wat  Co 


The  student  card  is  a wallet-sized  card  required  for  identification  purposes  within  the  Universit 
such  as  evidence  of  registration  in  the  Faculty  and  in  a particular  College,  participation  in  stude 
activities,  Athletic  Association  privileges,  and  identification  at  Faculty  examinations.  A separ^ 
card  is  issued  by  the  University  Library. 

The  loss  of  the  student  card  must  be  reported  promptly  to  the  College  Registrar,  and  the  ca 
must  be  surrendered  if  a student  withdraws  from  the  University  or  transfers  to  another  College 
Faculty.  ] ,1 

Checking  of  Marks: 

a.  Courses  with  Faculty  Final  Examinations: 

After  the  issue  of  final  results  and  within  six  months  of  the  final  examination  period,  a student  m 
request  from  the  Faculty  Office  a reproduction  of  his  final  examination  for  a fee  of  $5.00.  If,  up 
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spection  of  this,  he  wishes  to  have  the  paper  re-read,  he  must  set  down  his  reasons  in  detail  and 
rtition  through  his  College  Registrar  within  six  months  after  the  final  examination  period.  If  the 
ark  is  changed  as  a result  of  this  petition,  the  $5.00  fee  will  be  refunded. 

, Students  should  note  that  failed  examinations  must  be  re-read  before  the  marks  are  reported,  and 
structors  may  not  subsequently  re-read  any  final  examination  except  on  the  authority  of  a 
;tition,  which  will  be  granted  only  when  it  contains  specific  instances  of  disagreement  with  the 
.isting  grading  and  an  indication  of  the  grounds  for  such  disagreement. 

! All  Courses: 

ithin  the  six  month  period  a student  may  request  a clerical  check  of  the  calculation  of  the  marks 
j a course,  upon  payment  of  a fee  of  $5.00  per  course.  If  an  error  is  discovered,  the  fee  for 
,ecking  that  course  will  be  refunded. 

DTE:  Students  must  accept  the  fact  that  any  recheck  or  re-reading  may  lead  to  a lowering  of 

the  mark,  or  to  a raising  of  the  mark,  or  to  no  change. 

anscripts: 

ie  transcript  of  a student's  record  reports  the  standing  in  .all  courses  attempted,  information 
out  the  student’s  academic  status  including  record  of  suspension  and  refusal  of  further  registra- 
n,  completion  of  degree  requirements  and  conferral  of  the  degree,  and  completion  of  a specialist 
minor  programme. 

Copies  of  the  transcript  will  be  issued  at  the  student’s  request,  subject  to  reasonable  notice  and 
payment  of  a nominal  fee.  Requests  should  be  submitted  in  person  or  by  writing  the  Faculty  of 
ts  and  Science,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  M5S  I A 1 . There  is  no  charge 
' transcripts  issued  within  the  University.  A fee  of  $1.50  (including  tax)  for  the  first  copy,  plus 
t (including  tax)  for  each  additional  copy  ordered  at  the  same  time,  will  be  charged  for  transcripts  to  all 
ter  destinations.  Payment  MUST  accompany  such  requests. 

ititions: 

idents  should  always  consult  their  College  Registrar  for  guidance  if  anything  happens  which 
erferes  with  continuing  or  completing  their  courses,  or  which  appears  to  be  contrary  to  rules, 
;ulations  and  deadlines.  Students  are  responsible  for  knowing  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
lendar  and  its  supplements;  failure  to  observe  them  can  result  in  academic  -apd/of  financial 
nalties.  However,  if  a student  has  genuine  difficulties  in  complying  with  a particular  regulation, 
may  petition  that  it  be  waived  or  varied. 

Petitions  are  initiated  in  the  office  of  the  College  Registrar  and  are  considered  in  confidence  by 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Standing.  This  Committee  is  charged  with  interpreting  and 
ministering  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  and  may,  in  special  circumstances,  grant  exceptions 
I attach  conditions.  The  authority  of  the  Corftmittee  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
iagogical  relationship  between  instructor  and  student. 

Decisions  of  the  Committee  may  be  appealed  to  the  Academic  Appeals  Boards  of  the  Faculty 
I the  Governing  Council  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  decision  being  appealed.  Particulars 
this  procedure  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Registrar. 

»grotat  Consideration: 

he  ability  of  a student  to  complete  a course  is  affected  by  illness  or  domestic  problems  beyond 
r control,  a petition  may  be  made  for  consideration  by  the  Faculty.  If  there  are  adequate  grounds 
> the  petition,  the  Department  concerned  will  determine  the  status  of  the  work  already  done  and 
steps,  if  any,  that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  complete  the  course.  Students  will  not  be  excused 
' part  of  the  work  of  the  course  but  may  be  allowed  additional  time  for  its  completion,  or  an 
:rnative  examination  etc. 

»uch  petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  College  Registrar  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  relevant 
il  examination  period,  together  with  a medical  certificate  which  includes  a statement  that  the 
dent  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  or  other  evidence  to  support  the  petition.  If 
essary,  the  medical  certificate  or  other  supporting  evidence  may  follow,  but  the  petition  must 
submitted  before  the  examination  period  ends. 
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DISCIPLINE: 

Code  of  Behaviour  in  Academic  Matters 


The  Governing  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  approved  a Code  of  Behaviour  regardin  id 
academic  discipline  applying  to  students  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University.  Th 
full  text  of  the  Code  is  available  from  the  Faculty  Office  and  the  Offices  of  the  College  Registrar 
The  Code  is  enforced  by  the  University  Disciplinary  Tribunal. 
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In  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  teaching,  learning  and  evaluation  processes  of  the  Universil 
it  shall  be  an  offence  for  any  member  knowingly 

(i)  to  use  or  possess  unauthorized  assistance  in  any  academic  examination  or  term  test  or  i 
use  unauthorized  assistance  in  any  other  form  of  academic  work; 

(ii)  to  represent  as  that  of  the  member  in  any  academic  work'  submitted  for  credit  in 
course  or  programme  of  study,  any  idea  or  expression  of  an  idea  of  another; 

(iii)  to  submit  for  credit  in  any  course  or  programme  of  study,  without  the  knowledge  ar 
approval  of  the  member  to  whom  it  is  submitted,  any  academic  work  for  which  crec 
has  previously  been  obtained  or  is  being  sought  in  another  course  or  programme  < 
study  in  the  University  or  elsewhere; 

(iv)  to  submit  for  credit  in  any  course  or  programme  of  study  any  academic  work  containit 
a purported  statement  of  fact  or  reference  to  a source  which  has  been  concocted; 

(v)  to  forge  or  in  any  other  way  falsify  any  academic  record  of  the  University  or  to  forge  < 
in  any  other  way  falsify  any  academic  record  of  another  institution  used  for  the  purposi 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  to  utter  or  make  use  of  any  such  forged  or  falsifit 
records; 

(vi)  to  remove  books  or  other  library  material  from  a University  library  without  prop 
authorization,  to  wilfully  mutilate  library  material  or  misplace  it,  or  in  any  other,  w< 
wilfully  to  deprive  other  members  of  the  University  of  the  opportunity  to  have  access 
library  resources. 


ouse  Circ 


Sanctions 


The  following  sanctions,  listed  in  order  of  increasing  severity,  may  be  imposed  by  the  Tribur 
upon  conviction  of  any  student  of  any  offence: 

(a)  Caution; 

(b)  Censure; 

(c)  Assignment  of  a mark  of  zero  in  academic  work  submitted  for  credit; 

(d)  Failure  in  or  cancellation  of  credit  for  any  course  or  other  academic  work  in  respect 
which  any  offence  was  committed; 

(e)  Suspension  from  attendance  in  all  courses  in  which  the  student  is  registered  at  the  tir 
the  offence  was  committed  for  any  period  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  date  < 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  and  loss  of  credit  for  any  course  or  courses  whi 
have  not  been  completed  or  in  which  no  grade  or  final  evaluation  has  been  registered 
the  time  the  offence  was  committed; 

(f)  Suspension  from  the  University  for  such  period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Tribun 
or 

(g)  Expulsion  from  the  University. 

NOTE:  Withdrawal  from  a course  will  not  preclude  proceedings  in  respect  of  academic  offenc 
committed  in  the  course,  and  permission  to  withdraw  may  be  refused  where  an  academic  offence 
alleged. 

Reporting 

All  persons  convicted  of  academic  offences  under  the  Code  of  Behaviour  will  have  their  nan 
included  in  a report  by  the  Provost  to  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSMAN 

he  University  Ombudsman  investigates  grievances  or  complaints  against  the  University,  or 
lyone  in  the  University  exercising  authority,  from  any  member  of  the  University — student, 
culty  or  administrative  staff.  He  assists  in  any  way  he  can  in  resolving  grievances  or  complaints, 
* id  can  recommend  changes  in  academic  or  administrative  decisions  where  this  seems  justified. 

1 The  Ombudsman  also  provides  information  to  members  of  the  University  about  their  rights  and 
J sponsibilities,  and  the  procedures  to  follow  in  order  to  pursue  whatever  business  or  complaint 
ey  may  have. 

All  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Ombudsman  are  handled  in  a strictly  confidential  manner  unless  the 
Jividual  involved  appproves  otherwise. 

Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  The  University  Ombudsman,  University  of  Toronto,  16  Hart 
iuse  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  (Telephone  978-4874) 


/ 
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STUDY  ELSEWHERE  PROGRAMME 
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Chairman  of  Committee : (until  June  30,  1979)  Professor  O.L.  Pugliese  (after  July  1,  1979).  To  b 
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Secretary  of  Committee:  E.M.  Ishibashi  (978-3387)  Room  1006,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
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The  Study  Elsewhere  Programme  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  pursue  their  discipline  c 
concentration  at  another  university,  normally  outside  of  North  America,  for  one  academic  yeai 
The  Programme  also  provides  for  study  in  Quebec  or  Mexico.  It  is  intended  to  enhance  th 
university  experience  of  each  participant  through  learning  from  scholars  at  other  institutions  an 
through  living  in  a new  and  different  milieu. 
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Arts  and  Science  degree  students  at  both  the  St.  George  and  Erindale  Campuses  who 
standing  in  nine  to  eleven  courses  for  degree  credit  may  apply.  Such  students  should  be  pursuing 
“Specialist”  or  a “Minor”  programme  (i.e.  at  least  three  of  the  qualifying  courses  should  be  in 
given  Department  and  at  least  two  of  the  courses  taken  with  the  Programme  should  be  for  the  san  , , 
Department).  N 


esponsi 


The  applicants  must  achieve  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  in  the  last  five  coursi 
completed  by  the  Spring  of  the  year  of  application,  as  well  as  satisfy  any  departmental  requir 
ments  over  and  above  this  Faculty  minimum. 


THE  PROGRAMME 
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Candidates  are  expected  to  enrol  in  a programme  equivalent  to  five  University  of  Toronto  course 
credit  will  be  allowed  in  no  more  than  five  courses.  Students  may  also  distribute  their  courses  ov 
the  Winter  Session  and,  during  either  the  preceding  or  following  summer,  at  a Summer  Sessii 
held  at  Toronto,  Strasbourg  or  Siena.  Students  normally  select  Toronto  courses  which  they  ta 
independently  at  the  host  university  with  general  supervision  from  the  faculty  members  of  tl 
University.  Students  must  make  arrangements  for  such  supervision  with  the  appropriate  Depa 
mental  Adviser(s)  before  leaving  Toronto.  The  instructor  of  each  cotirse  will  evaluate  the  studi 
on  the  basis  of  term  work  and/or  examinations  held  in  Toronto  late  in  August. 
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Alternatively,  the  staff  of  the  host  university  may  be  involved  in  evaluating  the  studen 
performance.  Each  student  is  then  responsible  for  having  the  host  university  submit  either 
official  transcript  or  the  recommendation  of  his  tutor(s)  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Elsewhere  I 
consideration  for  “transfer  credit”. 


It  is  assumed  that  participants  will  return  to  Toronto  to  continue  their  studies  for  a Four-Y< 
degree;  students  may  choose,  however,  to  receive  a Three-Year  degree,  provided  that  prior 
departure  they  arrange  to  be  examined  by  University  of  Toronto  instructors  on  the  completion 
their  studies  and  to  be  awarded  marks  and  grades  in  University  of  Toronto  courses.  Students  \* 
are  evaluated  by  the  host  university  are  not  eligible  to  receive  a Three- Year  degree.  1 
Committee  on  Study  Elsewhere  cannot  require  Departments  to  examine  students  if  such  is  no 
departmental  practice;  students  should  obtain  information  regarding  any  departmental  policy  in 
respect. 


APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 


In  the  Fall  Term,  students  who  will  have  completed  the  required  number  of  courses  by  the  end 
the  Session  should  seek  advice  from  the  appropriate  Department(s)  concerning  the  advisability 
pursuing  their  degree  studies  away  from  the  University,  and  the  choice  of  a host  university 
appropriate  programme  of  study,  particularly  in  the  light  of  specific  departmental  requirements 
specialization. 
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In  September  application  forms  will  be  available  from  the  College  Registrars'  offices.  Applicants 
mst  obtain  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser(s)  for  Study  Elsewhere  on  their  application 
^rms,  and  submit  them  at  the  Faculty  Office,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  1006  by  February  15. 
rovisional  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  end  of  March,  and  notification  regarding  final  acceptance 
ill  be  issued  after  the  results  for  the  Winter  Session  have  been  determined. 

Participants  must  pay  a maintenance-of-registration  fee  of  $100.00  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroll- 
and  register  with  their  College  Registrar  before  leaving  Toronto. 

Under  present  awards  regulations,  participants  may  apply  for  various  forms  of  provincial 
sistance,  and  should  consult  their  College  Awards  Officer  concerning  other  awards  and  bursaries. 

epartmental  Counselling 

ie  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  Departmental  Advisers  for  Study  Elsewhere  are  available 
th  the  application  forms. 

?sponsibilities  of  the  Student 

though  many  Departments  are  able  to  offer  detailed  advice,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
i final  responsibilty  for  all  practical  aspects  of  the  programme  rests  entirely  with  the  student. 
;ither  the  Faculty  nor  the  Departments  are  responsible  for  such  matters  as  obtaining  travel 
cuments  and  reservations,  finding  suitable  lodgings,  and  registering  at  the  host  university. 

igulations  for  Residency  and  Withdrawal 

idents  are  expected  to  spend  one  Winter  Session  at  the  host  university,  and  may  be  required  to 
inish  proof  of  registration  for  the  appropriate  length  of  time  at  the  institution(s)  shown  in  the 
>lication  form  (e.g.  by  registration  card  or  student  book).  If  forced  to  interrupt  their  study,  they 
y return  to  the  University,  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  classes  in  the  First  Term,  pay  the 
ular  fees  and  enrol  in  such  courses  as  are  available.  Those  who  return  at  a later  date  must 
ition  through  their  College  Registrar,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  interruption  of  their  studies  and 
luesting  permission  for  late  registration  and  enrolment.  Up  to  the  date  specified  in  the  Calendar, 
dents  may  withdraw  from  the  programme  without  academic  penalty;  after  this  date,  they  must 
lition  through  their  College  Registrar,  stating  their  reasons  and  requesting  permission  for  late 
ihdrawal  without  penalty. 
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PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY 


Although  there  is  no  requirement  for  a student  to  follow  one  of  the  programmes  outlined  in 
calendar,  the  Faculty  offers  two  types  of  programmes: 

1.  Specialist  programmes  consisting  of  9 to  16  courses  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  coui 
which  may  involve: 

a)  Intensive  work  concentrating  in  a single  discipline 

b)  Intensive  work  integrating  two  or  more  cognate  disciplines 

c)  Intensive  work  which  may  involve  several  disciplines  but  is  organized  thematically 

2.  Minor  programmes  consisting  of  6 to  8 courses  (including  prerequisites  for  required  courses 
a programme  of  at  least  15  courses  which  may  involve: 

a)  Work  emphasizing  a single  discipline 

b)  Work  which  may  involve  several  disciplines  but  is  organized  thematically 

The  detailed  requirements  for  each  programme  are  listed  with  the  course  offerings  of 
Department  or  College  responsible  for  it  or,  where  two  or  more  are  involved,  with  the  coi 
offerings  of  one  of  the  Departments  or  Colleges  (normally  the  first  alphabetically).  Program 
sponsored  by  a particular  College  are  open  equally  to  students  of  all  Colleges.  A complete 
follows: 


Programme 


Department/College  where  listed 


Actuarial  Science 
African  Studies 
Ancient  Syria-Palestine 
Anthropology 
Applied  Mathematics 
Assyriology 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
Biochemistry 

Biochemistry  and  Chemistry 

Biogeography 

Biology 

Biology  and  Geology  (Palaeontology) 

Biology  and  Mathematics 
Biology  and  Philosophy 
Biology  and  Physics 
Botany 

Canadian  Literature 
Canadian  Studies 
Chemistry 

Chemistry  and  Geology 
Chinese  Language 
Chinese  Studies 
Cinema  Studies 
Classical  Civilization 
Classics 

Commerce  and  Finance 
Computer  Science 

Computer  Science  for  Data  Management 

Criminology 

Drama 

Early  Civilizations  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Near  East 

Economic  History 

Economics 

Economics  and  History 
Economics  and  Mathematics 


Statistics 

New  College 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Anthropology 

Mathematics 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Biochemistry 

Geography 

Biology 

Geology 

Biology 

Biology 

Biology 

Botany 

New  College  - 
University  College 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
East  Asian  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
Innis  College 
Classics 
Classics 

Political  Economy  (Commerce) 
Computer  Science 
Computer  Science 
Woodsworth  College 
University  College 
Victoria  College 
Political  Economy  (Economics) 
Political  Economy  (Economics) 
Political  Economy  (Economics) 
Political  Economy  (Economics) 


II 

ii 


Department/College  where  listed 
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Programme 


Economics  and  Political  Science 
ducation  and  Society 
Egyptology 
nglish 

nglish  and  Greek 
nglish  and  History 
nglish  and  Latin 
i nglish  and  Philosophy 
nvironmental  Studies 
ine  Art  (History  of  Art) 
ine  Art  (Studio) 
rench  and  Latin 
rench  Language  and  Literature 
NBgfaphy 

’eography  and  History 
eology 

eology  and  Chemistry 
eology  and  Physics 
< erman  and  Linguistics 
-ferman  Language  and  Literature 
•eek 

eek  and  English 

eek  and  Philosophy 

eek  and  Roman  History  . 

eek  Studies 

;brew 

illenistic  Near  Eastern  Studies 

story  — Modern  History 

story  and  Economics 

story  and  English 

story  and  Geography 

story  and  Philosophy 

story  and  Philosophy  of  Science 

story  and  Science  and  Technology 

ernational  Relations 
lian 

lian  and  Latin 
lian  and  Linguistics 
• >anese  Language 
■ >anese  Studies 
•vish  Studies 
tin 

tin  American  Studies 
tin  and  English 
tin  and  French 
tin  and  Italian 
tin  and  Spanish 
iguistics 

iguistics  and  German 
iguistics  and  Italian 
iguistics  and  Mathematics 
iguistics  and  Philosophy 
iguistics  and  Slavic  Languages 


Political  Economy  (Economics) 

Woodsworth  College 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

Innis  College 

Fine  Art 

Fine  Art 

French 

French 

Geography 

Geography 

Geology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

German 

German 

Classics 

English 

Classics 

Classics 

Classics 

Near  Eastern  Studies 
Near  Eastern  Studies 
History 

Political  Economy  (Economics) 

English 

Geography 

History 

History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology 
History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology 
Trinity  College 
Italian  Studies 
Italian  Studies 
Italian  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
History 
Classics 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

English 

French 

Italian  Studies 

Classics 

Linguistics 

German 

Italian  Studies 

Linguistics 

Linguistics 

Linguistics 
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Programme 


Linguistics  and  Sociology  (Sociolinguistics) 

Literary  Studies 
Mathematics 

Mathematics  and  Biology 
Mathematics  and  Economics 
Mathematics  and  Linguistics 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy 
Mathematics  and  Physics 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Hebrew 
Mediaeval  Studies 
Microbiology 

Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

Music 

Nutrition  and  Food  Science 
Palaeontology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Philosophy  and  Biology 
Philosophy  and  English 
Philosophy  and  Greek 
Philosophy  and  History 
Philosophy  and  Linguistics 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
Philosophy  and  Physics 
Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies 
Philosophy  and  Sanskrit 
Philosophy  Applied  to  Life  Science 
Physical  Chemistry 
Physics 

Physics  and  Astronomy  (Astronomy  and  Astrophysics) 

Physics  and  Biology 

Physics  and  Geology 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

Physics  and  Philosophy 

Physiology 

Polish 

Political  Science 

Political  Science  and  Economics 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Religious  Studies  and  Philosophy 

Renaissance  Studies 

Roman  Studies 

Russian 

Russian  and  East  European  Studies 

Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature 
Science  and  Technology  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 


Department/College  where  listed 


Sociology 
Victoria  College 
Mathematics 
Biology 

Political  Economy  (Economics) 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

St.  Michael’s  College 

Microbiology  and  Parasitology 

Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 

Modern  Languages  and 

Literatures 

Music 

Nutrition  and  Food  Science 

Geology 

Pharmacology 

Philosopy 

Biology 

English 

Classics 

History 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

South  Asian  Studies 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Political  Economy  (Political 
Science) 

Political  Economy  (Economics) 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Philosophy 

Victoria  College 

Classics 

Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures 

Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures 

South  Asian  Studies 

History  and  Philosophy  of 

Science  and  Technology 

Slavic  Languages  and 

Literatures 
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Programme 

4 1 

,,lavic  Languages  and  Linguistics 

i<)ciolinguistics 

Ijciology 

)uth  Asian  History  and  Society 

< xinish 

vanish  and  Latin 
: atistics 

leoretical  Chemistry 
Ukrainian 

| 'ban  Studies 
omen's  Studies 

fciology 


Department/College  where  listed 


Linguistics 

Sociology 

Sociology 

South  Asian  Studies 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Classics 

Statistics 

Chemistry 

Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures 
Innis  College 
New  College 
Zoology 


| 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


AND  PROGRAMMES 


/ 


KEY  TO  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


fessorl 
N.E.  Shi 
ifema 
D.A.S.F 
maid 


The  following  terms  and  symbols  are  used  with  course  descriptions  and  course  references  in  t 
Calendar: 


1.  Worm 
maid 
D.C.Bai 


COURSE  DESIGNATIONS 


hhazar 


The  3-letter  prefix  normally  indicates  the  Department  or  College  responsible  for  the  course.  Wh< 
a department  offers  instruction  in  two  or  more  disciplines,  the  designation  indicates  the  discipl; 
but  the  name  of  the  department  is  stated  below  the  heading,  e.g.  ACT  represents  Actuarial  Scier 
which  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Statistics.  Courses  offered  jointly  by  two  departments  hr 
designations  starting  with  J. 

The  3-digit  number  generally  indicates  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  course:  e.g.  a 100-ser 
number  would  normally  indicate  an  introductory  course. 

The  single  letter  suffix  in  this  Calendar  indicates  the  credit  value  only 
Y — a full  course  for  which  one  credit  is  given 
H — a half-course  for  which  one-half  credit  is  given 
Z — a course  for  which  no  credit  is  given 


sorance  f 
Dbabilitie 


fovided  ti 
ibstantial 


intro 

inc 

governi 


10223 
e be  eitl 
T313H, 
lever,  d 


A suffix  “Y”  in  the  Calendar: 

1.  Remains  in  “Y”  in  the  Calendar  Supplement  if  the  course  is  offered  throughout  a session 

2.  Becomes  an  “A”  in  the  Calendar  Supplement  if  the  course  is  offered  in  the  First  Term 

3.  Becomes  a “B”  in  the  Calendar  Supplement  if  the  course  is  offered  in  the  Second  Term 


iirsue  an  a< 
tbe  Mint 


b intend 
jbeadditi 


id  by  t 
ing  the 
tosore 


:ulty  to 


A suffix  “H”  in  the  Calendar: 

1.  Remains  an  “H”  in  the  Calendar  Supplement  if  the  course  is  offered  throughout  a session 

2.  Becomes  an  “F”  in  the  Calendar  Supplement  if  the  course  is  offered  in  the  First  Term  P^loyee 

3.  Becomes  as  “S”  in  the  Calendar  Supplement  if  the  course  is  offered  in  the  Second  Term 


Types  and  Duration  of  Instruction 


Wiidiit 

irk  Si 


L — Lectures 
S — Seminars 

P — Practical  work  in  laboratories  or  studios 
T — Tutorials 


3H 


In  the  Winter  Session  the  normal  period  of  instruction  in  full  courses  (“Y”  in  the  Calendar)  is 
weeks;  for  half-courses  (“H”  in  the  Calendar)  it  is  13  weeks,  although  there  are  some  half-cour 
which  continue  for  26  weeks.  The  numbers  preceding  the  instruction  codes  indicate  the  tc 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  given  in  the  course. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 


The  comma  (,)  or  the  semi-colon  (;)  or  the  ampersand  symbol  (&)  or  the  plus  sign  (+)  mean  AN 
the  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

j ACT  ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Statistics 
See  also  STA 

Professor  Emeritus 

N.E.  Sheppard,  ma,  fia 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
D.A.S.  Fraser,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc 
j Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
R.  Wormleighton,  ma,  ph  d (w) 

Associate  Professors 

D.C.  Baillie.  ma,  fcia  P.L.J.  Ryall,  ma,  fsa,  fcia 

Actuarial  Science  is  based  upon  the  application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
such  hazards  as  loss  of  income  through  death,  disability,  or  retirement,  or  loss  of  property  through 
i fire,  collision,  or  theft.  Actuaries  are  thus  the  chief  architects  of  life,  health,  and  property 
1 1 insurance  plans,  and  pension  plans,  and  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  their  soundness.  By  using 
probabilities,  actuaries  forecast  and  value  the  expected  total  costs  of  the  benefits  that  will  be 

■ provided  to  the  participants  in  such  plans.  They  in  effect  commit  their  employers  or  clients  to 
| substantial  long-range  financial  obligations.  New  insurance  and  pension  benefits  are  constantly 
ft  being  introduced  and  expanded,  while  at  the  same  time  government  regulations  and  tax  rules 
I become  increasingly  complex.  Hence  the  demand  for  actuaries  continues  to  grow,  in  both  private 

and  government  employment  in  Canada  and  other  countries. 

[ ACT  223H,  233H  are  courses  of  general  interest,  since  almost  every  student  will  from  time  to 
I time  be  either  a saver  or  a borrower,  and  will  also  be  covered  by  insurance  and  pension  plans. 
ACT  313H,  343H  cover  numerical  techniques  of  broad  application.  ACT  333Y,  413H,  423Y,  443H, 
however,  deal  with  rather  specialized  topics,  and  are  usually  taken  only  by  students  intending  to 
pursue  an  actuarial  career. 

The  Minor  Programme  in  Actuarial  Science  lists  courses  which  are  taken  by  almost  all  students 
I who  intend  to  become  professional  actuaries.  Such  students  are  also  advised  to  take  at  least  some 
I of  the  additional  courses  included  in  the  Specialist  Programme.  However,  the  student  need  not  feel 

■ sound  by  this  programme,  since  professional  qualification  as  an  actuary  is  in  fact  obtained  by 

■ passing  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries  or  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society;  these  are 
:o-sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Actuaries.  The  later  examinations  are  comparable  in 
difficulty  to  university  graduate  work,  but  are  normally  written  while  the  student  is  a salaried 
j employee . 

I undergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  P.L.J.  Ryall  (978-4457) 
f inquiries:  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Room  6002  (978-3452) 

I \CT223H  Mathematics  of  Investment. and  Credit  26L,  13T 

Interest,  discount,  and  present  values,  as  applied  to  determine  prices  and  values  of 
mortgages,  bonds,  shares  of  stock;  loan  repayment  schedules  and  consumer  finance 
payments  in  general;  yield  rates  on  investments  given  the  costs  of  the  investments 
and  the  cash  returns;  effective' costs  of  credit  arrangements. 

Prerequisite : A first  year  calculus  course 

VCT233H  Introductory  Life  Contingencies  26L.  13T 

Probability  theory  applied  to  problems  involving  life  and  death  of  one  or  more  lives; 
costs  of  life  assurances,  life  annuities,  and  pensions;  determination  of  balance  sheet 
reserves;  standard  international  notation. 

Co-requisite:  ECO220Y/STA242Y/252Y 
Recommended  preparation : ACT223H 
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ACT313H 


Finite  Calculus  I 39L 

Properties  of  finite  difference  operators  and  interpolation  polynomials.  Newtonian 
interpolation  methods  and  associated  approximate  differentiation.  Osculatory  interpo 
lation.  Summation  methods.  Bernoulli  polynomials.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : M AT230Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 


ACT333Y 


Theory  of  Life  Contingencies  I 78L 

An  advanced  course  covering  laws  of  mortality;  population  theory  (stationary  and 
varying);  special  annuity  and  insurance  benefits  and  combinations  thereof;  fractiona 
premiums;  reserve  liabilities  in  theory  and  practice;  effects  of  changes  in  interest  and 
mortality  assumptions;  expenses;  gross  premiums,  asset  shares,  modified  reserves 
and  cash  values;  non-forfeiture  options;  distribution  of  surplus. 

Prerequisite : STA242Y/252Y,  MAT234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 
Recommended  preparation:  ACT233H  (not  to  be  taken  concurrently) 


ACT343H 


Finite  Calculus  II  39L 

Collocation  polynomials  applied  to  approximate  integration.  Numerical  methods  of 
solving  equations  in  one  variable  and  systems  of  linear  equations.  Solutions  of  linear 
difference  equations  in  one  or  more  variables.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : M AT230Y/234Y/235 Y/239Y/250Y 


ACT413H 


Actuarial  Topics  I 39L 

A selection  from  preparation  and  analysis  of  raw  data,  graduation,  operations  re- 
search, and  risk  theory.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  ACT313H,  STA242Y/252Y 
Recommended  preparation : ACT233H/333Y 


NA498Y 


ACT423Y 


Theory  of  Life  Contingencies  II  78L|||j 

Probabilities,  present  values,  reserves,  when  two  or  more  lives  are  involved;  value  of 
payments  conditional  on  the  lives  dying  in  a certain  order.  Analysis  of  tables  that 
show  survivorship  where  there  is  more  than  one  mode  of  exit  from  the  cohort 
applications  to  pension  and  disability  plans. 

Prerequisite:  ACT333Y 


ACT443H 


Actuarial  Topics  II  39L 

A selection  from  risk  theory,  financing  of  pensions,  reinsurance,  social  insurance,  and 
demography.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Co-requisite:  ACT333Y 


ACT496H/497H/498Y/499Y  Readings  in  Actuarial  Science  TBA 

Students  enrolling  in  this  course  will  do  independent  study  in  actuarial  science  undei 
the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Persons  wishing  to  take  this  course  must  have  the  r 
permission  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  and  of  the  prospective  supervisor. 


AKKADIAN — See  NES  Near  Eastern  Studies 
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ANA 


ANATOMY 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 


Melbye, 

Mohr,AB, 

iPfipon, 


Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
K.L.  Moore,  ph  d,  fiac 
Professors 

A. A.  Axelrad,  md,  frcp 
D.L.  McLeod,  md,  frcp 
Associate  Professor 
W.M.  Brown,  ph  d 


J.S.  Thompson,  ma,  md 


P-  Arnold,  i 
p Davie; 

j-  Holzberg 
I^IMa 


II  U-wtu 

!%iua 


'"Wars,  I 
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Anatomy  is  the  science  that  deals  with  the  structure  of  living  things  and  relates  structure  to 
function.  Human  anatomy  is  a basic  health  science  because  almost  all  biological  and  medical 
knowledge  begins  with  a consideration  of  structures  and  their  functions.  In  exploring  how  the 
human  body  is  constructed  and  operates,  a broad  spectrum  of  tools  and  techniques  is  used,  e.g. 
radiography,  electron  microscopy,  and  tissue  culture.  The  field  of  anatomy  includes  Gross  or 
Macroscopic  Anatomy,  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histology,  Neuroanatomy,  and  Developmental 
\natomy  or  Embryology.  Courses  offered  by  the  Department  give  the  essentials  of  these  disci- 
plines necessary  for  understanding  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  body. 

Jndergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  W.M.  Brown  (978-4097) 
inquiries:  Medical  Sciences  Building,  Room  1 156(978-2690) 


iNA300Y  Human  Anatomy  and  Histology  52L,  52P 

Structure  of  the  human  body  and  its  relationship  to  function.  Basic  Human  Cytology, 
Histology,  Gross  Anatomy,  Neuroanatomy,  and  relevant  Embryology.  Anatomy  will 
be  demonstrated.  The  orientation  is  towards  the  needs  of  Arts  and  Science  students 
(as  opposed  to  Medical  students'  needs). 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

.NA498Y  Project  in  Anatomy  TBA 

A research  project  in  Histology,  Embryology,  Neuroanatomy,  or  Gross  Anatomy, 
requiring  permission  of  a professor  to  supervise  the  project. 

Prerequisite : A N A300Y 


NT  ANTHROPOLOGY 


‘ofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

M.R.  Kleindienst,  ma,  ph  d 

•ofessors 

W.P.  Carstens,  ba,  ph  d (u) 

J.J.  Chew,  ph  d 
R.B.  Drewitt,  ph  d (v) 

R. W.  Dunning,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

J.N.  Emerson,  ma,  ph  d (obiit) 

D.R.  Hughes,  ma,  ph  d 
sociate  Professors 

F.D.  Burton,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

C.E.  Hopen,  ma  (s) 

W.M.  Hurley,  ma.  ph  d 
M.D.  Levin,  ma,  ph  d 

J.  Mavalwala,  m sc,  ph  d 

K. O.  McCuaig,  ma 

F.J.  Melbye,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

A.  Mohr,  ab,  ph  d (e) 

S.  Nagata,  ma,  ph  d 
S.B.  Philpott,  MA,  PH  D 
sistant  Professors 
C.D.  Arnold,  ba,  ph  d 
l.A.M.  Davies,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

C.S.  Holzberg,  cs,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

!.  Kalmar,  ma,  ph  d 

j.J.  Kukan,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
zturers 

L. .E.  Arnold,  ma 
.Boddy.MA,  (e) 

. Cinq-Mars,  ma 


W.N.  Irving,  ba,  ph  d 
R.B.  Lee,  ma,  ph  d (i) 
T.F.S.  McFeat,  am,  ph  d (s) 
T.E.  Reed,  ba,  ph  d 
W.J.  Samarin,  ba,  ph  d 


A. K.  Ray,  m sc,  ph  d 

L.R.  Reinhardt,  bfa,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
H.E.  Rogers,  ma,  ph  d 
H.B.  Schroeder,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
R.W.  Shirley,  ba,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

B. A.  Sigmon,  ba,  ms,  ph  d (e) 
D.H.  Turner,  ba,  ph  d (t) 

R.M.  Vanderburgh,  ma,  (e) 

W.W.  Weissleder,  ma,  ph  d (w) 


H.  Kurashina,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
M.  Lambek,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
M.A.  Latta,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

L.  Sawchuk,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
G.A.  Smith,  ma,  ph  d 

S.S.  Hilton,  ba  (s) 

M. J.  Luxton,  BA,  M PHIL 
L.  Williams,  ma,  (s) 
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Anthropology  is  concerned  with  human  biological,  social,  and  cultural  development  throughout  th 
world.  This  very  broad  interest  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  discipline  into  four  distinctive  areas  c 
research. 

Archaeology  studies  surviving  evidence  of  prehistoric  man’s  changes  in  the  material  world 
Archaeologists  excavate  sites  that  contain  remains  of  human  activity.  Artifacts  uncovered  ar  Mjy 
classified  by  form  and  function.  From  the  analysis  of  a number  of  sites  archaeologists  dra\ 
conclusions  about  the  organization  of  social  groups,  their  adaptations  to  environment,  and  the 
spatial  and  temporal  relations.  Archaeologists  carefully  observe  stratigraphy  uncovered  in  excavj 
tion  and  increasingly  use  highly  accurate  dating  techniques  based  on  physical,  chemical,  an 
biological  characteristics  of  materials  found.  Genera!  interests  include  origins  and  dispersal  of  earl 
tool  traditions,  adaptations  in  the  Ice  Age,  the  peopling  of  the  New  World,  development 
agriculture  and  civilizations  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  language.  Anthropological  Linguistics  emphasizes  the  relatio 
of  language  to  culture.  Language  is  studied  as  the  primary  means  of  communication  in  human  lif 
which  plays  a critical  role  in  the  transmission  of  culture  through  time. 

Language  classification  groups  languages  according  to  structural  characteristics  or  by  the 
common  historical  origin.  Dialectology  deals  with  the  variation  of  language  over  an  area.  Sue 
studies  can  shed  light  on  pre-history.  Also  linguistic  field  methods  provide  techniques  for  tf 
analysis  of  languages  which  have  not  been  studied  previously. 

Physical  Anthropology  studies  the  biological  evolution  of  man  and  variability  in  contemporar 
human  populations.  Primate  evolution  is  studied  as  well  asjhe  fossil  remains  of  earlier  huma 
populations.  Living  populations  or  races  are  examined  through  measurements  such  as  bod 
proportions;  hair,  eye,  and  skin  colour;  and  blood  group  frequencies.  Statistical  techniques  ai 
used  in  assessing  biological  affinities  of  populations  and  in  tracing  their  migrations.  Physic 
Anthropology  requires  an  understanding  of  human  genetics  and  of  man’s  ecological  background. 

Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology  is  the  study  of  human  social  life.  Traditionally,  Social  Anthropo 
ogy  dealt  with  small-scale  societies,  usually  non-literate  and  isolated  groups,  which  could  t 
observed  in  their  totality.  Today,  many  social  anthropologists  also  study  such  aspects  of  comple 
societies  as  peasantry,  ethnic  minorities,  the  social  organization  of  industrial  work  groupings,  an 
labour  migration.  Institutions  and  models  of  social  behaviour  are  compared  cross-culturally  I 
establish  more  general  concepts  and  theories.  Topics  include  political,  economic  and  ritu 
behaviour,  symbolic  thought,  and  social  control. 

Careers  in  Anthropology  emphasize  either  theoretical,  academic  aspects  or  practical  applicatioi 
of  the  discipline.  Most  institutions  involved  in  teaching  and  research  require  profession 
anthropologists  with  a Ph.D.  degree.  For  a career  in  practical  applications,  training  at  least  to  tl 
M.A.  level  is  usually  required. 

Courses  in  Anthropology  can  be  fruitfully  combined  with  courses  in  a wide  variety  of  oth 
disciplines.  Anthropology  also  offers  a unique  grounding  for  interests  and  studies  in  other  Soci 
Sciences,  the  Life  Sciences,  the  Health  Sciences,  and  the  Humanities. 

The  Anthropology  Student  Union  compiles  an  Anthropology  Course  Evaluation  which  is  ava 
able  at  registration. 


Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  S.B.  Philpott,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  1044  (978-3298) 
Enquiries : Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  1043  (978-6414) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Specialist  programme:  9 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

At  least  three  200  or  higher  level  ANT  courses  in  one  subdiscipline  of  Anthropology  (archaeolo; 
linguistic  anthropology,  physical  anthropology  or  social  anthropology) 

At  least  three  200  or  higher  level  ANT  courses  in  subdisciplines  other  than  that  chosen  above 
At  least  three  additional  full  ANT  courses 
NOTES: 

1.  ANT  100Y  or  two  courses  in  ECO,  GGR,  LIN,  POL,  SOC  may  count  as  one  course  tow: 
specialization. 

2.  One  course  in  a cognate  discipline  at  the  200  or  higher  level  may  count  toward  specialization 
Minor  programme:  6 ANT  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 
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Introduction  to  Anthropology  52L,  35 T 

Introduces  the  study  of  society  and  culture  from  various  anthropological  perspectives: 
socio-cultural,  biological,  archaeological,  and  linguistic. 

North  American  Prehistory  52L,  26T 

North  American  development  from  the  time  of  man's  entry  into  the  New  World  to  the 
end  of  the  prehistoric  period.  Major  prehistoric  culture  areas;  representative  archaeo- 
logical sites.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  ANT226Y) 

Recommended  preparation : ANT100Y 

Physical  Anthropology  52L,  26P 

The  evolution  of  man  and  his  primate  relatives,  early  and  current  evolutionary  theory, 
human  genetics,  human  adaptability,  and  variability. 

Recommended  preparation : ANT100Y 

Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology  52L,  26T 

Basic  approaches  to  the  understanding  of  social  and  cultural  organization  in  societies 
of  varying  complexity  throughout  the  world.  Comparative  social  institutions: 
economic,  political,  familial,  and  ritual.  Belief  systems  and  symbolic  thought,  the 
individual  in  society,  and  sources  of  stability  and  change  in  socio-cultural  systems. 
Anthropological  perspectives  on  current  social  issues. 

Recommended  preparation  : ANT100Y 

Languages  of  the  World  78L 

The  languages  of  the  world:  groups  and  subgroups.  Linguistic  structures;  methods  of 
language  classification.  This  course  covers  linguistic  geography  and  language  typolo- 
gy, and  provides  a background  in  linguistics  for  students  of  anthropology. 
Recommended  preparation:  ANT100Y/LIN 100Y 

Native  Languages  of  Canada  52L,  26T 

A detailed  examination  of  the  structures  of  selected  languages  and  how  they  are 
employed  in  stories,  poetry,  and  song.  The  influence  of  government  policy  on  the 
survival  of  native  languages.  Survey  of  Canada’s  native  languages. 

Recommended  preparation:  ANT100Y/LIN 100Y 

Old  World  Prehistory  52L,  26T 

A survey  of  the  evolution  of  culture,  from  the  Lower  Pleistocene  to  the  beginning  of 
written  history,  with  emphasis  on  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years  with  ANT201Y) 

Recommended  preparation  : ANT100Y 

Indians  of  North  America  52L,  26T 

Culture  areas  and  types  existing  in  precontact  and  early  contact  times  in  North 
America;  problems  arising  out  of  contacts  between  North  American  Indians  and 
Euroamericans. 

Recommended  preparation  : ANT100Y 
Sociolinguistics  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses") 

Physics  and  Archaeology  (See  JPA  under  “Joint  Courses") 

Archaeological  Fieldwork  TBA 

Takes  place  essentially  in  the  field,  and  trains  the  student  as  an  archaeological  field 
worker.  Laboratory  sessions  will  co-ordinate  field  records  and  process  material. 
There  is  a charge  for  board  and  transportation. 

Prerequisite : AN T20 1 Y /226Y 
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Archaeological  Analysis  39F 

This  course  examines  the  process  whereby  archaeological  data  become  meaningful. 
Prerequisite : ANT201Y/226Y 


11332H 


Japanese  Prehistory  52L,  26T 

From  the  standpoint  of  archaeology,  Japan  is  one  of  the  best-studied  areas  in  the 
world  and  is  unique  in  Asia.  Yet  this  work  is  little  known  to  archaeololgisb 
elsewhere.  This  course  will  survey  the  current  state  of  Japanese  archaeology  anc 
demonstrate  that  the  data  available  should  be  of  importance  to  general  prehistoriam 
and  students  of  culture  processes. 

Recommended  preparation : ANT100Y,  201Y/226Y 


Andean  Prehistory  26L,  13Jjlf|334Y 

A cultural  historical  review  of  Andean  prehistory  with  emphasis  upon  the  develop 
rnent  of  the  high  cultures  of  Peru. 

Prerequisite : AN  T20 1 Y/226Y 


Arctic  Archaeology  521 

The  prehistoric  and  early  historic  background  of  northern  Indians  and  Eskimos  fron  ^3^ 
about  6000  B.C.  to  1900  A.D.  Emphasis  varies  according  to  interest. 

Prerequisite:  ANT201Y/226Y 


Mesoamerican  Prehistory  26L,  61 

The  development  of  Mesoamerica  as  a distinctive  culture  area  and  civilization 
Emphasis  on  the  archaeological  evidence  in  the  context  of  anthropological  thought. 
Prerequisite : ANT201Y/226Y 


Archaeology  of  Eastern  North  America 

Prehistoric  culture  areas  and  stages, 
through  lectures  and  tutorials. 
Prerequisite : AN  T20 1 Y/226Y 


reflected  against 
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Early  Man  in  North  America  I 

The  archaeology  of  the  earliest  populations  in  the  New  World. 
Prerequisite  : ANT201Y/226Y 


13L,  261 


Northwest  Coast  Prehistory  261 

Archaeololgical  evidence  for  the  development  of  Pacific  Northwest  coast  culture 
from  8000  B.C.  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite : ANT201Y 


Ethnosemantics  521 

Considers  ways  in  which  events  and  relationships  are  perceived  and  semanticall 
organized  by  different  cultures.  Colour,  kinship,  biological  taxonomies,  and  orienta 
tion. 

Prerequisite : ANT220Y/LIN100Y 


Southern  Africa:  Comparative  Societies  and  Institutions  521 

The  Southern  African  peoples  before,  during,  and  after  their  domination  by  coloni; 
regimes.  Reserve  systems,  migratory  labour,  farm  labour,  urban  life,  and  sock 
stratification. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 
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Populations  of  India 

An  examination  of  the  population  of  India,  tribes  and  castes,  from 
viewpoint  against  the  background  of  ecology,  language,  and  culture. 
Recommended  preparation  : ANT203Y/204Y 
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Human  Origins  26L,  13T 

The  evolution  from  pre-hominid  to  hominid  stage  including  the  adaptations  associated 
with  each  stage. 

Prerequisite : ANT203Y 

Behavioural  Anthropology  52L,  52P 

The  effect  of  socio-cultural  factors  on  the  biological  processes  of  man  in  the  past  and 
in  contemporary  societies.  Human  population  genetics  from  a cultural  perspective. 
Includes  class  observation  in  governmental,  church,  and  community  organizations. 
Prerequisite : ANT203Y/204Y 

Skeletal  Biology  (formerly  ANT335Y)  26L,  52T 

The  recovery,  reconstruction,  and  analysis  of  the  osteological  and  odontological 
remains  of  past  populations  of  man.  Emphasis  on  practical  laboratory  work. 
Recommended  preparation:  ANT203Y  or  a knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  human 
growth  and  development 

Population  Biology  of  Man  26L,  52P 

Concentrates  on  genes  and  genic  combinations  present  in  human  populations  and  on 
the  effects  of  various  factory  upon  them — inbreeding,  linkage,  mutation,  migration 
and,  above  all,  selection. 

Prerequisite  : ANT203Y/ZOO21 1Y/226Y/227Y 

Political  Anthropology  52L 

Comparative  analysis  of  political  institutions  and  processes  in  societies  of  varying 
complexity. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 

Religion  and  Symbolic  Thought  52L 

Anthropological  theories  on  ritual,  belief,  and  symbolism.  Explores  continuity  and 
change  in  systems  of  meaning  in  different  societies. 

Prerequisite:  ANT204Y 

Kinship,  Marriage,  and  the  Family  26L 

Examines  kinship,  marriage  and  family  ties  as  a basis  for  social  and  economic 
organization  in  various  human  societies.  Contemporary  Canadian  patterns  are 
contrasted  with  those  in  selected  band  and  tribal  societies. 

Prerequisite:  ANT204Y 

The  Anthropology  of  Sex  Roles  52L,  26T 

Evolutionary  origins  of  the  roles  the  sexes  play  in  human  society,  both  biological  and 
cultural  dimensions.  Survey  of  the  positions  of  women  and  men  in  societies  around 
the  world  with  special  emphasis  on  the  sexual  division  of  labour  and  power.  Current 
theories  of  feminism  and  masculinism  in  the  light  of  anthropological  knowledge. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  the  social  sciences 
Recommended  preparation  : ANT204Y 

Social  Anthropology  of  Southeast  Asia  52S 

Pre-industrial  sociocultural  types  and  their  transformation  in  the  national  development 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 

Peoples  and  Cultures  of  West  Africa  52 L 

Politics,  economics,  religion,  marriage,  and  kinship  in  traditional,  colonial,  and 
contemporary  West  African  societies. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 
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Social  Evolution  52 L,  26 

The  major  features  of  social  evolution  from  bands  and  tribes  to  modern  industri 
states.  Evolution  of  labour  organization,  population  growth,  warfare,  and  childrearir 
practices. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 


Peasant  Studies  52 

The  development  and  structure  of  peasant  societies  in  their  ecological,  economic,  ar 
political  aspects.  The  course  will  investigate  historical  as  well  as  contempora 
peasantries  and  their  respective  socio-political  settings. 

Prerequisite : ANT204Y 


The  Social  Anthropology  of  Age  Roles 


26|  WISH  1 


A comparative  study  of  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  aging  process  with  speci 
reference  to  changing  age  distribution  in  many  societies,  particularly  those  of  tl 
industrialized  world.  Topics  include  the  demographic  reality,  age  status  and  the  li 
course,  age  in  non-industrial  societies,  maturity  and  old  age  in  Western  industri 
society,  the  elderly  and  their  communities,  and  age  and  cultural  values. 

Prerequisite : ANT204Y 


Aztec  Ethnohistory  26 

An  interdisciplinary  appoach  to  the  study  of  Aztec  society  and  culture.  Evaluation 
Aztec  and  Spanish  documents,  integration  of  archaeological  and  linguistic  data,  ai 
comparison  and  analysis  of  modern  ethnographies.  Topics  include  language,  technol 
gy  and  demographic  patterns,  social  institutions,  world  view,  development  of  tl 
empire,  and  the  Aztecs  under  Spanish  rule.  (Can  be  usefully  paired  with  ANT3161 
Mesoamerican  Prehistory) 

Recommended  preparation  : ANT100Y/201Y 


iW 
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Peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  52 

The  course  will  deal  with  modes  of  livelihood,  family  structures,  male/female  relatio 
ships,  and  local-level  politics  and  migration  in  Mediterranean  societies,  especial 
linkages  with  immigrant  communities  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

Prerequisite:  ANT204Y 


Sociolinguistic  Methods  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Advanced  Physics  and  Archaeology  (See  JPA  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


Research  in  Prehistoric  Archaeology  I 

Supervised  independent  research  in  archaeology. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  Department 


TB 


Research  in  Prehistoric  Archaeology  II 

Supervised  independent  research  in  archaeology. 
Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor  and  Department 


TE 


Archaeological  Theory  26L,  I 

A review  of  concepts  used  in  chronological  frameworks  in  archaeology.  An  analy 
of  theoretical  explanations  in  prehistory  and  comparison  of  their  roles  in  more  gene 
anthropological  theories.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  ANT201Y/226Y 


Advanced  Archaeological  Fieldwork  Tl 

Advanced  instruction  in  archaeological  field  techniques,  laboratory  preparation,  a 
analysis  of  artifacts. 

Prerequisite:  ANT311H,  permission  of  instructor  and  Department 
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Origins  of  Food  Production  52S 

A survey  of  the  archaeological  literature  pertaining  to  the  development  of  food 
production  (agriculture  and  animal  husbandry)  in  selected  areas  of  the  Old  and  New 
World. 

Prerequisite : ANT201Y/226Y 

Archaeological  Interpretation  52L,  26T 

Techniques  used  to  transform  statements  about  artifacts  and  their  context  of  discov- 
ery into  statements  about  people  and  their  life  ways.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite-.  ANT201Y/226Y 

Early  Man  In  North  America  II  26L 

Specific  aspects  of  the  prehistory  and  palaeoecology  of  early  man  in  the  New  World. 
Prerequisite : AN T3 1 8H 

Old  World  Archaeology:  Palaeolithic  26L 

Examination  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  culture  during  the  Pleistocene. 

Prerequisite : ANT201 Y/226Y 

Language  and  Culture  52L 

Language  as  mediator  and  interpreter  of  culture:  the  interrelationships  between 
linguistic  systems  and  other  cultural  systems  and  the  contributions  of  linguistic  data  to 
the  study  of  history  and  prehistory.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  ANT423Y) 
Prerequisite : ANT220Y/LIN 100Y 

Human  Genetics  (See  JAZ  under  “Joint  Courses") 

Advanced  Topics  in  Linguistics  TBA 

Supervised  independent  research  in  a specific  language  or  language  family. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  Department 

Language  Typology  TBA 

About  a dozen  languages  will  be  examined  to  present  a great  variety  of  linguistic 
structures  and  reveal  the  dimensions  of  linguistic  diversity.  (Offered  in  alternate  years 
with  ANT420Y) 

Prerequisite : LIN100Y 

Special  Problems  in  Physical  Anthropology  TBA 

Supervised  independent  research  in  physical  anthropology. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  Department 

Human  Growth  and  Development  52S 

Stresses  the  acquisition,  analysis,  and  practical  application  of  knowledge  in  this  area. 
Anthropometric  techniques  are  learned  and  applied  to  a group  of  local  school 
children.  Readings  and  invited  speakers  supplement  information  in  topics  such  as 
nutrition,  genetics,  and  endocrine  disorders. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  Department 

Social  Change  52 L 

General  concepts  and  theories  of  social  and  cultural  change.  Studies  of  peasantry, 
notably  the  works  of  R.  Redfield  and  his  successors. 

Prerequisite : AN T204Y 

Ecology  and  Economic  Anthropology  52S 

A review  of  the  concepts,  theories,  and  controversies  in  cultural  ecology  and 
economic  anthropology. 

Prerequisite  : ANT204Y 
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Independent  Study  in  Social  Anthropology 

Supervised  independent  research  in  social  anthropology. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  Department. 


TB 


Social  Anthropology  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

A comparative  perspective  on  major  social  issues  in  Latin  American  and  Caribbe 
societies.  Topics  include  pre-conquest  social  organization,  slavery,  race  and  cla 
plantation  and  peasant  organization,  family  structure,  cultural  pluralism  and  the  nati 
state,  rural  and  international  migration,  and  revolutionary  social  change. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 


PM336H 


Methodology  and  Fieldwork 

Mainly  for  students  of  Social  Anthropology,  who  will  be  expected  to  design 
complete  a field  research  project  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 


M34IY 


Canadian  Indian  and  Inuit  Change 

Historical  factors  peculiar  to  the  Canadian  scene.  Contemporary  studies  of  change 
Indian  and  Inuit  communities:  socio-economic  situation,  governmental  pol 

attempts,  national  and  regional  Indian  organizations,  and  social  science  literature. 
Prerequisite : ANT241Y 
Recommended  preparation : ANT204Y 


I1346H 


Introduction  to  Field  Methods  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


Topics  in  Canadian  Society 

Each  year  one  or  more  aspects  of  Canadian  society  (e.g.  kinship,  fishing  commu 
ties,  ethnicity,  and  primary  resource  industry)  are  selected  for  detailed  examinatk 
Original  research  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite : AN  T204Y 


I35IY  I 


Oceania 

Social  and  cultural  anthropological  theories  that  have  emerged  from  researches 
Oceanic  cultures  and  societies,  including  the  native  populations  of  Australia  and  N 
Zealand. 

Prerequisite : A 300-series  social  anthropology  course 


APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
See  also  MAT 

Students  should  refer  to  the  essay  published  under  “Mathematics”. 


Discrete  Optimization 
Theory  and  application  of  linear  programming:  network  flows,  the  assignment  pi 
lem,  and  the  transportation  problem.  Introduction  to  game  theory. 

Exclusion:  APM451H 
Prerequisite : M A T 1 40 Y /224H/225 Y 


Differential  Equations  in  Applied  Mathematics 

Ordinary  differential  equations,  existence  and  uniqueness  of  solutions,  linear  systei 
non-linear  problems,  boundary  value  problems  and  orthogonal  functions,  with  appl 
tions  to  mechanics,  dynamical  systems,  optimization,  life  sciences,  and  economics. 
Exclusion:  APM331H/346H/MAT244H 
Prerequisite : M AT  1 39Y/( HOY,  1 50Y) 

Co-requisite:  MAT239Y/250Y 
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Applied  Differential  Equations  39L 

Ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  in  a physical  context. 

Exclusion : A PM25 1 Y/346H/M A T244H 
Prerequisite:  MAT230Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 

Mathematical  Models  in  the  Social  Sciences  39L 

Illustrative  mathematical  models  in  the  behavioural  sciences,  psychology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  political  science.  Some  acquaintance  with  differential  equations, 
matrix  algebra,  and  probability  theory  is  advisable. 

Co-requisite : M AT230Y/234Y/235 Y/239Y/250Y 

Modern  Applied  Mathematics  78L 

This  course  will  develop  in  detail  bqth  deterministic  and  probabilistic  models  from 
different  quantitative  sciences  such  as  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  and  biology. 
Optimization,  graphical  models,  Markov  chains,  and  stochastic  processes. 

Exclusion:  APM336H 

Prerequisite:  APM251Y/MAT244H,  STA242Y/252Y 

Differential  Equations  39L 

Sturm-Liouville  problems.  Green’s  functions,  special  functions  (Bessel,  Legendre), 

partial  differential  equations  of  second  order,  separation  of  variables,  and  integral 
equations. 

Exclusion:  APM251Y/331H 
Prerequisite:  MAT244H 
Co-requisite:  MAT239Y/250Y 

Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics  78L 

Distributions,  elliptic,  parabolic  and  hyperbolic  partial  differential  equations  in  their 
physical  contexts,  transforms,  and  conformal  mapping.  Green’s  functions,  self-adjoint 
operators  and  eigenfunction  expansions,  and  variational  methods. 

Prerequisite:  APM251Y 
Co-requisite : MAT330Y/334H/369H 

Foundations  of  Quantum  Mechanics  39L 

The  general  formulation  of  non-relativistic  quantum  mechanics  based  on  the' theory  of 
linear  operators  in  a Hilbert  space.  Applications  to  wave  mechanics,  scattering 
theory,  and  symmetry  theory. 

Prerequisite:  MAT350Y 

General  Relativity  39L 

Space-time  as  a differentiable  manifold,  Minkowski  space,  equations  of  general 
relativity,  special  solutions,  Cauchy  problem,  and  equations  of  motion. 

Prerequisite:  MAT363H,  364H  (formerly  MAT365Y) 

Fluid  Mechanics  39L 

Flows  of  a Newtonian  fluid,  Stokes  flows,  boundary  layers,  shock  waves,  and 
singular  perturbations. 

Co-requisite : APM35 1 Y 

Asymptotic  and  Perturbation  Methods  39L 

Asymptotic  series.  Asymptotic  methods  for  integrals;  stationary  phase  and  steepest 
descent.  Regular  perturbations  for  algebraic  and  differential  equations.  Singular 

perturbation  methods  for  ordinary  differential  equations;  W.K.B.,  strained  co-ordi- 
nates, matched  asymptotics,  and  multiple  scales.  (Emphasizes  techniques;  problems 
drawn  from  physics  and  engineering) 

Prerequisite:  APM351 Y/346H,  MAT305H/334H 
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APM456H 


Optimization  and  Control  Theory  3? 

Theory  of  extrema  for  constrained  problems;  non-linear  programming,  the  calculus 
variations,  and  optimal  control  theory  and  applications. 

Prerequisite : APM25 1 Y/346H/45 1 H/MAT350Y 


APM461H 


Combinatorial  Methods  3' 

Combinatorial  algorithms:  clique  finding,  travelling  salesman  problem,  scheduli 
problems,  timetabling  problems,  and  construction  of  combinatorial  designs.  P; 
entheses-Bracket  codes.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  MAT464H) 

Co-requisite : CSC348H/M AT340Y/344H/345Y 

Recommended  preparation : MAT344H.  (Students  requiring  a strong  background 
combinatorics  are  advised  to  take  both  APM461H  and  MAT464H  in  their  programn 


APM496H/497H/498Y/499Y  Readings  in  Applied  Mathematics  TI 

Students  enrolling  in  this- course  will  do  independent  study  in  applied  mathemat 
under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Persons  wishing  to  take  this  course  nr 
have  the  permission  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  and  of  the  prospective  super 
sor. 


ARABIC— See  MEI  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 


ARAMAIC — See  NES  Near  Eastern  Studies 
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Professor  Emeritus 

H.B.S.  Hogg,  CC,  AM,  PH  D,  D SC,  FRSC 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  Director  of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory 
J.D.  Fernie,  m sc,  ph  d,  frsc 


Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
E.R.  Seaquist,  ma,  ph  d 
Professors 

P.P.  Kronberg,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 
D.A.  MacRae,  am,  ph  d,  frsc 
J.R.  Percy,  b sc,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
R.C.  Roeder,  m sc,  ph  d,  frsc, 
Associate  Professors 
C.T.  Bolton,  m sc,  ph  d 
M.J.  Clement,  m sc,  ph  d 
R.F.  Garrison,  ba,  ph  d (n) 
Assistant  Professors 
W.H.  Clarke,  ma,  ph  d 
J.B.  Lester,  ba,  ms,  ph  d (e) 
Lecturer 

C.M.  Clement,  b sc,  ma,  ph  d 


S.  van  den  Bergh,  m sc,  dr  rer  nat, 
frsc  - 

J.L.  Yen,  m a sc,  ph  d,  frsc 
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H.C.  King,  m sc,  ph  d, 
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B.F.  Madore,  m sc,  ph  d 
R.A.  McLaren,  m sc,  ph  d 


In  all  of  time  on  all  the  planets 
Of  all  the  galaxies  in  space, 

What  civilizations  have  arisen. 
Looked  into  the  night. 

Seen  what  we  see, 

Asked  the  questions  that  we  ask? 
“Universe”  (National  Film  Board) 
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It  is  well  known  that  Astronomy  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Its  ideas 
pervade  our  inherited  literature.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  skies  made  successful  trade  and 
; commerce  possible.  In  our  day,  the  study  of  Astronomy  with  advanced  and  sophisticated  instru- 
mentation has  opened  up  new  dimensions  in  our  comprehension  of  natural  phenomena.  We  see 
' perhaps  to  the  edge  of  the  universe,  and  find  one  which  is  not  immutable,  but  changing  and 
* evolving  in  a manner  unpredicted  before  our  modem  era.  The  astronomer  of  today  must  deal  with 
1 the  physical  realities  of  hyper-energetic  quasars,  gyrating  pulsars,  and  inscrutable  black  holes,  and 
^ even  with  the  possible  existence  of  life  like  ours  in  other  parts  of  our  universe. 

Several  courses  are  offered  to  suit  persons  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  depths  of  interest.  Three 
of  the  beginning  courses  do  not  require  any  special  skill  or  knowledge  of  Mathematics  or  other 
: j sciences.  They  develop  our  understanding  of  the  universe  in  a qualitative  way  and  in  terms  of 
®j  natural  laws  familiar  to  us  on  Earth.  The  other  courses  are  designed  for  students  of  increasing 
j scientific  sophistication. 

I AST100Y  is  one  course  in  which  students  can  learn  about  the  universe  we  dwell  in  even  though 
^ they  have  not  a scientific  bent.  It  can  profitably  be  taken  in  either  First  or  Second  Year  since  no 
Mother  course  is  a prerequisite.  The  course  is  largely  descriptive  and  covers  the  full  range  of 
^astronomical  topics.  AST200H  is  another  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  limit  them- 
”1  selves  to  a half-course.  Given  in  both  terms,  the  lectures  attempt  to  present  up-to-date  topics  and 
; to  answer  often-asked  questions.  AST210H,  the  third  course,  is  another  half-course  in  the  Spring 
term  intended  for  those  interested  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  It  may  be  combined  with  AST200H 
to  provide  an  enlarged  perspective  of  the  subject. 

Students  who  are  more  interested  in  the  sciences  can  find  other  courses  at  the  first  and  second 
year  levels  which  will  provide  them  with  a fundamental  background  in  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics.  These  courses  will  enable  the  student  to  gain  a deeper  insight  into  the  physical 
nature  of  planets,  stars,  and  galaxies  and  also  to  obtain  some  understanding  of  the  tools  and 
methods  used  by  the  astronomer.  Some  students  may  have  in  view  the  possibility  of  pursuing  the 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  specialist  programme  which  involves  the  more  advanced  courses  in 
Astronomy.  A second  year  course.  Life  on  Other  Worlds,  is  offered  in  the  evening  by  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  together  with  the  Department  of  Biochemistry.  This  joint  course  is 
concerned  with  the  physical  and  the  chemical  conditions  and  processes  necessary  for  the  develop- 
nent  of  life  on  the  Earth  and  elsewhere  in  the  universe. 

In  some  of  the  above  courses,  it  is  an  objective  to  provide  for  personal  involvement  by  the 
.tudent.  This  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  telescopes  on  the  St.  George  Campus  roof-top  observatory 
>y  day  as  well  as  by  night.  A visit  to  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  is  also  arranged.  The 
vIcLaughlin  Planetarium  is  employed  as  a teaching  aid.  Motion  pictures,  slides.,  and  lecture 
lemonstrations  are  used  extensively.  In  the  100  series  courses,  the  different  lecture  sections  and 
mall  tutorial  groups  provide  additional  opportunities  for  participation  by  the  individual. 

Public  interest  in  Astronomy  is  increasing  and,  for  those  who  are  planning  a career  in  teaching,  it 
s becoming  necessary  to  have  a more  than  passing  familiarity  with  this  area  of  science.  The 
iniverse  has  always  excited  the  imagination  of  students  in  elementary  schools.  Since  Astronomy  is 
iow  receiving  more  emphasis  than  before  at  the  secondary  school  level,  a number  of  courses  in 
Vstronomy  are  accepted  as  giving  credit  towards  the  entrance  requirements  for  a teaching 
ertificate  programme  at  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Students  should  consult  that  Faculty  for  details. 

For  students  who  feel  they  might  follow  a career  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  or  a related 
iscipline,  a Specialist  Programme  in  this  area  has  been  prepared  in  the  Programmes  of  Study  listed 
elow.  The  programme  contains  primarily  Mathematics  and  Physics,  but  includes  important 
ourses  in  Astronomy.  The  aim  is  to  provide  a proper  balance  between  Astronomy  and  those  other 
hysical  sciences  which  play  important  roles  in  modern  astronomical  research. 

Undergraduate  Secretary : Dr.  C.M.  Clement  (978-4971) 
rtquiries : McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  Room  1403  (978-3149) 

STRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS  (Consult  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Physics) 

Jecialist  programme:  16  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

rst  year:  AST  120Y;  MAT  139Y/(140Y.  & 150Y);  PHY  150Y  (CHM  145Y/150Y  recommended) 

’cond  year:  AST  225H:  MAT  239Y,  244H;  PHY  250Y,  252H,  255H,  256H 

urd  year:  APM  346H;  AST  322H,  323H;  MAT  334H;  PHY  350Y,  351H,  352Y,  354H 

mrth  year : AST  321H,  420Y,  425H;  two  of  PHY  450Y,  451Y,  452Y,  453Y,  454Y,  456Y 

OTE:  Specialists  may  take  AST  220Y  in  place  of  the  combination  of  AST  120Y  and  AST225H. 
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ASTI00Y 


AST120Y 


AST200H 


AST210H 

AST220Y 


AST225H 


NEW250Y 

AST321H 


Introduction  to  Astronomy  52L,  26T 

A general  survey  of  modern  astronomy  which  gives  a descriptive  treatment  of  the 
nature  of  planetary  and  stellar  systems  and  the  present  conception  of  the  structure  of 
the  universe.  Intended  for  students  with  no  science  background  or  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  specialize  in  science. 

Exclusion : AST120Y,  200H,  220Y.  Also  excluded  are  PHY110Y,  130Y,  138Y,  150Y, 
and  any  200  or  higher  series  CHM  or  PHY  courses  taken  previously  or  concurrently 


AST32ji 


52L,  26T 


A Survey  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

A general  survey  of  astronomy  in  which  concepts  in  basic  physics  are  applied  to  a 
treatment  of  the  solar  system,  stars  and  stellar  systems,  and  the  structure  of  the 


AST323H 


universe.  This  first  year  course  is  intended  for  students  who  already  have  some 
background  in  science  or  those  who  are  currently  enrolled  or  in  the  future  will  be 
enrolling  in  science  or  engineering  courses. 

Exclusion:  AST100Y,  200H,  220Y 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  Grade  13  Physics 


The  Universe  - An  Appreciation  26L 

A topical  course  in  astronomy  designed  for  specialists  in  disciplines  other  than  the 
sciences.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  fields  of  current  interest  in  astronomy  with  the  aim 
of  interpreting  recent  and  forthcoming  developments. 

Exclusion : AST100Y,  120Y,  220Y.  Also  excluded  are  any  200  or  higher  series  CHM 
or  PHY  courses  taken  previously  or  concurrently 


Astronomy  Through  the  Ages  26L 

The  history  of  Western  astronomy  from  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  twentieth-century 
Astrophysics.  No  previous  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  essential,  although  AST200H 
offers  a useful  background. 


KT420Y 


1ST425H 


Introduction  to  Modern  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  52 L,  26P 

A general  survey  course  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics  intended  for  science  students 
Current  developments  and  the  application  of  basic  physics  to  astronomical  problems 
The  course  differs  from  ASTI  20  Y mainly  in  the  requirement  of  a weekly  laboratory 
and  a few  observing  sessions.  These  practical  periods  are  used  to  complete  various 
projects  involving  data  reduction  and  experimental  work  with  telescopes  and  other 
astronomical  equipment. 

Exclusion:  AST100Y,  120Y,  200H,  225H 
Co-requisite : PHY1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 


Practical  Astronomy 

A number  of  projects 


powfii 
P'Crocki 
JM,  Fisher 
78F  iifwora^ 


involving  data  reduction  and  experimental  work  with : I.J. Donii 


telescopes,  measuring  instruments,  and  other  astronomical  equipment.  The  method 
of  astronomical  photography,  spectroscopy,  and  photometry  studied  during  weekl) 
laboratory  periods  and  observing  sessions.  Intended  for  those  students  who  decide  tc 
specialize  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics  after  having  taken  AST120Y. 

Exclusion:  AST220Y 

Prerequisite : AST120Y,  PHY1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 


Life  on  Other  Worlds  (See  NEW  under  “New  College  Courses”) 


Solar  System  Astrophysics  261 

Basic  physics  of  the  solar  system.  Planetary  atmospheres,  interiors,  and  surfac 
properties,  and  certain  solar  phenomena  associated  with  the  outer  layers  of  the  Sui 
such  as  coronal  and  chromospheric  emission,  flares,  sunspots,  and  the  solar  wind 
Interplanetary  gas  and  dust,  the  solar-terrestrial  relationship,  and  the  theories  of  th 
origin  of  the  solar  system. 

Prerequisite:  PHY230Y/238Y/250Y,  252H 
Recommended  preparation  : AST120Y/220Y  ' 
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AST322H  Stars  and  Stellar  Systems  26L 

Some  of  the  current  ideas  on  the  evolution  of  stars  and  extragalactic  systems.  The 
role  of  supernovae  and  the  occurrence  of  such  objects  as  pulsars,  black  holes  and  x- 
ray  sources.  Special  emphasis  on  the  distance  scale  of  the  universe  and  the  relation- 
ship between  observational  cosmology  and  models  for  the  expansion  of  the  universe. 
Prerequisite : PH Y230Y/238Y/250Y 
Recommended  preparation  : AST120Y/220Y 

AST323H  Spherical  Astronomy  and  Celestial  Mechanics  26L 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  methods  of  predicting  the  positions  and  motions 
of  objects  on  the  celestial  sphere  and  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  planets,  satellites, 
and  space  vehicles  in  the  solar  system.  This  involves  a study  of  spherical  co-ordinate 
' systems,  transformations,  and  astronomical  time  systems.  Observational  orbit  deter- 
mination and  some  of  the  problems  of  interplanetary  spaceflight. 

Prerequisite : PH Y 1 30 Y / 1 38Y/ 1 50 Y 
Recommended  preparation : AST120Y/220Y 


- AST420Y  Astrophysics  52L 

The  application  of  physics  to  the  study  of  stellar  atmospheres,  stellar  interiors,  and 
interstellar  matter. 

Prerequisite : PHY252H,  350 Y 
Recommended  preparation  : AST322H 

AST425H  Research  Topic  in  Astronomy  TBA 

A research  report  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  an  individual  staff  member  in 
the  Department.  Students  must  enrol  with  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 

Co-requisite:  AST420Y 


3CH  BIOCHEMISTRY 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 


I 

| Professors  Emeriti 
. B.F.  Crocker,  ba,  ph  d 

J. M.  Fisher,  ma,  ph  d 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

K. J.  Dorrington,  b sc,  ph  d 
professors 

R.A.  Anwar,  m sc,j>h  d 
T.  Hofmann,  dip  chem,  dr  sc  tech 
B.G.  Lane,  ba,  ph  d 
R.K.  Murray,  mb,  ch  b,  ms,  ph  d 
ssociate  Professors 
A.  Bennick,  m sc  d,  ph  d 
N.  Camerman,  b sc,  ph  d 
E.R.M.  Kay,  ma,  ph  d 
ssistant  Professors 
J.W.  Gurd,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

D.E.  Isenman,  b sc,  ph  d 
H.G.  Lawford,  b sc,  ph  d 
P.N.  Lewis,  b sc,  ph  d 
enior  Tutors 

L. H.  Dove,  ab 
J.  Giles,  ma 


C.S.  Hanes,  ba,  ph  d,  sc  d,  frs,  frsc 


M.A.  Packham,  ba,  ph  d 
R.H.  Painter,  b sc,  ph  d 
W.  Thompson,  b sc,  ph  d 

J. T.  Wong,  BA,  PH  D 

L.  Pinteric 

K. G.  Scrimgeour,  m sc,  ph  d 
D.O.  Tinker,  b sc,  ph  d 

L. A.  Moran,  b sc,  ph  d 
D.E.  Pulleyblank,  b sc,  ph  d 
J.K.  Reed,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 


D.  Painter,  b sc 


< 
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Biochemistry  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  living  organism  at  the  molecular  level.  The 
contributions  of  biochemistry  to  other  biological  and  medical  sciences  in  recent  years  have  beer 
most  significant,  and  students  undertaking  studies  in  Cell  Biology,  Genetics,  Pharmacology, 
Physiology,  and  many  other  disciplines  find  that  a background  in  Biochemistry  is  essential  in  their  ; 
training.  Specialization  in  Biochemistry  may  be  profitably  combined  with  training  in  Chemistry  (see 
under  the  Biochemistry  and  Chemistry  programme)  or  with  courses  in  the  biological  and  medica 
sciences;  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Biochemistry  should  take  the  courses  described  in  the 
Programmes  of  Study  listed  below. 

Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  N.  Camerman  (978-7027)  ; M1H 

Enquiries : Medical  Sciences  Building,  Room  5207  (978-2700) 


BIOCHEMISTRY  (Consult  Department  of  Biochemistry,  Faculty  of  Medicine) 

Specialist  programme:  11  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year : BIO  110Y;  CHM  125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y;  PH^ 

1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 

Second  year:  CHM  222Y/224Y/225Y,  240Y/241Y 

Third  year:  BCH  321Y,  371H;  CHM  340Y  (if  CHM  240Y  taken  previously);  CHM  347H 
Fourth  year:  BCH  471Y,  four  of  BCH  421H-430H 

NOTE:  Students  should  consider  PHY  238Y  as  a possible  additional  course. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMISTRY  (Consult  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Dr.  R.H.  Kluger 
Department  of  Chemistry) 

Specialist  programme:  15  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  BIO  110Y;  CHM  125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  135Y/139Y/150Y;  PHY  130Y/138Y/45(P 
Second  year:  CHM  215H,  222Y/224Y/225Y,  230H,  241Y;  MAT  235Y/239Y,  (PHY  230Y/238Y/25(P 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  either  Second  or  Third  Year) 

Third  year:  BCH  321Y,  371H;  CHM  320Y/321Y/330Y,  341Y,  347H 

Fourth  year:  BCH  424H/CHM447H;  BCH  471Y/CHM  418Y/428Y/429H/438H/439Y/448H/449Y 
one  additional  BCH  400-series  half-course;  one  additional  CHM  400-series  half-course  (prefers 
bly  organic);  one  additional  400-series  BCH  or  CHM  full  course  or  equivalent. 

NOTE:  CHM  222Y  can  serve  as  a prerequisite  for  CHM  320Y/321Y  only  with  permission  of  th 
Department  of  Chemistry. 


3CH423H 


CH424H 


BCH320Y 


BCH321Y 


BCH370H 


Introductory  Biochemistry 

Introductory  Macromolecular  and  Metabolic  Biochemistry. 
Exclusion:  BCH321Y 
Prerequisite:  CHM240Y/241Y 
Recommended  preparation  : BIO110Y 


521 


CH425H 


Introductory  Biochemistry  781 

An  introduction  to  Macromolecular  and  Metabolic  Biochemistry.  Intended  for  stu 
dents  specializing  in  biochemistry,  and  having  in  its  requirements  a more  intens 
background  in  Chemistry  than  is  required  for  BCH320Y. 

Exclusion:  BCH320Y 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y,  CHM240Y/241Y  (CHM241Y  may  be  taken  as  a co-requisit 
with  permission  of  the  Department) 

Co-requisite:  CHM222Y/224Y/225Y,  CHM340Y  if  CHM240Y  was  taken  previously 
Recommended  preparation : CHM230H 


CH426H 


i 
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A Laboratory  Course  in  Biochemical  Techniques  75 

An  introduction  to  techniques  commonly  used  in  biochemical  research  and  analytic;  j 
laboratories.  Intended  for  students  who  are  not  proceeding  further  in  Biochemistry 
but  who  may  find  the  techniques  useful  in  the  study  of  other  Life  Sciences. 

Exclusion:  BCH371H 
Prerequisite:  CHM240Y/241Y 
Co-requisite:  BCH320Y 
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BCH371H 


I3CH421H 


BCH422H 


ICH423H 


CH424H 


CH425H 


CH426H 


CH428H 


:H429H 


A Laboratory  Course  in  Biochemistry  75P 

An  introduction  to  laboratory  techniques  of  modern  Biochemistry.  Experiments  are 
chosen  to  illustrate  and  develop  the  concepts  described  in  the  BCH321Y  lecture 
course,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  training  in  biochemical  laboratory 
techniques. 

Exclusion:  BCH370H 
Prerequisite:  CHM240Y/241Y 
Co-requisite:  BCH321Y 

Protein  Structure  and  Function  26L 

Structural  features  responsible  for  the  action  of  proteins,  with  special  emphasis  on 
enzymes.  Physical  methods  for  studying  protein  structure.  Evolutionary  aspects  of 
protein  structure.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Biochemistry  of  Membranes  26L 

Structure  and  biogenesis  of  rpembranes  and  aspects  of  membrane  molecular  assem- 
blies— permeases,  receptors  and  energy-transducing  pumps.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Metabolic  Enzymology  and  Control  Mechanisms  26L 

Mechanisms  of  control  of  mammalian  intermediary  metabolism.  Major  topics  will  be 
kinetics  of  feedback,  and  allosteric  proteins  and  enzymes;  control  of  carbohydrate, 
lipid,  amino  acid,  and  nucleotide  metabolism;  relationship  between  metabolism  and 
cell  growth.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Bio-organic  Mechanisms  26L 

The  application  of  mechanistic  chemistry  to  enzyme  systems.  The  topics  discussed 
will  include  catalysis,  chemical  model  systems,  coenzymes,  metals,  and  covalent 
catalysis.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  CHM447H 
Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Informational  Macromolecules  26L 

A detailed  examination  of  the  control  of  gene  expression  and  the  regulation  of  protein 
synthesis.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Structure  and  Stability  of  Macromolecules  26L 

An  advanced  discussion  of  the  principles  governing  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  the  conformation  of  proteins  and  polypeptides.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Molecular  Immunology  26L 

A detailed  analysis  of  the  molecular  mechanisms  involved  in  the  generation  and 
expression  of  specific  immunity  including  the  structure,  function  and  biosynthesis  of 
immunoglobulins,  the  complement  systems,  transplantation  antigens  and  membrance 
signalling  events.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry  of  Lipids  26L 

Structure,  chemistry,  ^and  occurrence  in  biological  systems  of  glycerides,  phospholi- 
pids, glycolipids,  and  sterols,  and  aspects  of  their  metabolism.  Physical  chemistry  of 
complex  lipids,  with  emphasis  on  principles  governing  assembly  into  bilayer 
membranes,  and  methods  for  studying  membrane  structure.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 
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BCH430H 


Nucleic  Acid  Biochemistry  26L 

The  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  nucleic  acid  structure  and  their  application  to  the 
study  of  current  biological  problems.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : BCH320Y/321Y 


BCH471Y 


Advanced  Biochemistry  Laboratory  168P 

Experiments  demonstrating  modern  concepts  of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology, 
using  the  most  up-to-date  laboratory  techniques. 

Prerequisite : BCH371H 


BCH473H 


Special  Work  in  Biochemistry  154F 

Research  in  a particular  area  of  Biochemistry,  by  arrangement  with  the  Department 
and  the  instructor  concerned. 

Prerequisite:  BCH321Y,  371H  and  permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite : BCH471Y 


BIO 


BIOLOGY 


DLOGY 

lessor  J. 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
Students  are  advised  to  consult  essays  and  courses  listed  by  the  Departments  of  Botany 

Zoology. 


anc 


The  introductory  course,  BIOllOY,  is  presented  in  a manner  which  differs  from  most  other 
courses.  Course  material  is  divided  into  two  areas:  core  work  and  advanced  work.  Core  unit 
contain  basic  information  and  concepts,  and  are  presented  in  multi-media  laboratories  which  are 
open  approximately  fifty  hours  a week  (including  evenings).  Tutorial-examinations  on  core  unit 
will  be  at  a scheduled  hour  each  two  weeks.  Advanced  work  consists  of  self-study  material  or 
Biochemistry  and  Biometrics  and  a selection  from  laboratory  series,  lecture  series,  and  othei 
options.  The  laboratory  series  present  some  of  the  approach  and  techniques  used  by  biologists  in 
three-hour  laboratory  sessions  run  at  various  times  throughout  the  year.  The  lecture  series  ar< 
given  during  some  of  the  scheduled  lecture  hours,  but  will  also  include  self-study  material 
Students  will  have  a choice  of  different  fields  of  interest  presented  over  the  course  of  the  year.  Th< 
average  amount  of  classroom  time  is  five  hours  per  week;  this  will  vary  with  the  options  chosen, 
complete  course  description  is  found  in  the  BIOllOY  Manual . 

The  field  courses  BIO300H  and  301 H are  designed  to  provide  experience  for  students  specializing  ii 
Botany  or  Zoology  and  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session  in  the  two-week  period  before  the  beginning  o 
the  Fall  Term.  These  courses  (particularly  BIO300H)  are  recommended  for  prospective  biolog 
teachers.  Each  student  must  meet  his  own  costs  for  board,  lodging,  and  transportation.  Enrolment 
limited.  Applications  must  be  received  before  March  31st  in  the  Zoology  Undergraduate  Office,  Ramsa 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratories,  Room  422  (978-8879).  Students  selected  will  be  notified  promptly 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 
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BIOLOGY  (Consult  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology) 

Other  sciences,  particularly  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  are  essential  for  most  advanced  work 
Biology. 

Students  wishing  to  receive  certification  in  Biology  must  enrol  annually  with  the  Departmen 
through  the  Zoology  Undergraduate  Office,  Room  422,  Ramsay  Wright  Building  or  the  Botar 
Undergraduate  Office,  Room  205,  Botany  Building. 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

Although  any  of  the  100  level  CHM  and  MAT  courses  listed  qualify  for  the  Specialist  Programm 
students  are  advised  to  consult  the  prerequisites  for  courses  which  they  intend  to  take 
subsequent  years  before  deciding  which  of  these  courses  they  should  select.  CHM  135Y  and  M<4 
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30Y/135Y  are  probably  the  courses  best  suited  for  the  programme.  Because  of  the  many  options, 

articularly  in  100  and  200  series  courses,  these  programme  suggestions  are  not  listed  by  year. 

tIO  1 10Y;  CHM  1 10Y/1 1 1 Y/125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 

iny  two  of  CHM  240Y/241Y;  GLG  140H,  141H;  PHY  1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y; 

TA222Y/242Y/252Y 

10T  210Y  and  one  of  BOT  200Y,  205Y,  220Y  (or  BCH  320Y/321Y,  BOT  325H),  BOT  230Y, 
40Y.  251 Y,  325H 

my  two  of  JPZ  252Y;  ZOO  214Y,  220Y,  227Y,  228Y,  230Y,  250Y,  251Y,  321Y,  322Y,  323Y, 
24 Y,  353 Y 

ny  two  BOT  courses  at  300/400  level;  any  two  ZOO  courses  at  400  level;  any  other  course  in 
CH,  BIO,  BOT  (except  BOT  201Y),  JAZ,  JBM,  JPZ,  JZP,  MPL,  PSL,  ZOO  (except  ZOO 
)0Y/202Y) 

linor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

10  1 10Y 

wo  courses  in  BOT  (except  BOT  201Y) 
wo  courses  in  ZOO  (except  ZOO  200Y/202Y) 

ne  course  in  any  biological  science:  BCH,  BIO,  BOT,  JAZ,  JBM,  JPZ,  JZP,  MPL,  PSL,  ZOO 


lOLOGY  AND  MATHEMATICS  (Consult  Professor  W.D.  Lakin,  Department  of  Mathematics; 
lofessor  J.E.  Paloheimo,  Department  of  Zoology;  Professor  M.T.  Tyree,  Department  of  Botany) 
lecialist  programme:  1572  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

\rst  xear:  BIO  110Y;  CHM  125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  139Y;  PHY  130Y/138Y/150Y 

\cond  year.  CSC  148H/149H;  MAT  224H,  239Y;  STA  242Y;  one  BOT  or  ZOO  from  the  list  of 

I recommended  courses 

Vird  year:  CHM  222Y/225Y/240Y/241 Y;  MAT  244H,  334H;  STA  302H,  402H;  one  BOT  or  ZOO 
from  the  list  of  recommended  courses 

\'Urth  year : APM  341 Y;  CSC  248H/MAT  344H;  two  BOT  or  ZOO  from  the  list  of  recommended 
j courses 

Recommended  courses: 

Botany:  BOT  230Y,  323H,  326H,  327H,  331Y,  and  other  200-400  series  BOT  courses 
Zoology:  ZOO  477Y,  and  other  200-400  series  courses  (excluding  ZOO  200Y,  202Y) 

L)TE:  One  or  two  courses  in  Microbiology  or  Physiology  may  be  substituted  for  courses  in 
•tany  or  Zoology. 


S3LOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Consult  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Zoology) 
kialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
r the  Biology  component  of  the  programme,  students  must  consult  Professor  R.C.  Plowright, 
partment  of  Zoology.  Students  are  advised  to  take  BIO  110Y. 

; Philosophy  component  of  the  programme  is  as  follows: 
year.  PhL  100Y 

ond  year.  PHL  200Y,  245H,  255H 
rdyear.  PHL  210Y/(332H  & 375H),  330Y,  355H 
If rth  year  PHL  455H  and  two  additional  PHL  half-courses 

1:  programme  will  include  individual  studies  work  in  the  Fourth  Year  (ZOO  498Y),  under  the 
1 1 supervision  of  members  of  the  Philosophy  Department  and  the  Zoology  Department. 

DLOGY  AND  PHYSICS  (Consult  Department  of  Zoology) 

Icialist  programme:  15  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

$ dents  planning  to  undertake  graduate  research  in  a bio-physical  field  should  follow  a sequence 

• advanced  level  courses  (e.g.  CHM  145Y/150Y,  MAT  135Y/139Y  in  First  Year;  CHM 
i Y/225Y,  MAT  239Y  in  Second  Year;  CHM  320Y/321Y,  MAT  244H  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years.) 
1:  all  combinations  of  courses  are  possible;  note  should  be  taken  of  prerequisites  listed  for 

• vidual  courses. 

ft  year.  BIO  110Y;  CHM  125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y;  PHY  130Y/138Y/150Y 
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MAT  230Y/235Y/239Y;  PH 


BOT 


Second  year:  BOT  240Y/ZOO  230Y/321Y;  CHM  224Y/225Y/240Y* 

(230Y,  252H)/238Y/(250Y,  252H) 

Third  and  fourth  years  : APM  331H/MAT  244H;  BOT  323H;  CHM  320Y/321Y;  PHY  330Y,  331P 
345H;  at  least  additional  courses  from  BCH,  BOT,  or  ZOO  from  200  or  higher  series  (exceji  Wesm 
ZOO  200 Y,  202 Y).  Recommended  are:  BCH  320Y/321Y;  BOT  326H/327H;  ZOO  330Y,  432^  N.P. Bad 
433H,  434H. 

* It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  include  in  one  of  the  succeeding  years  whichever  < 

CHM  224Y/225Y/240Y  was  not  taken  in  the  Second  Year. 

NOTE:  Students  wishing  to  receive  Specialist  certification  must  enrol  annually  through  t Ybfessorn 

pi  Hut 


receive 

Zoology  Undergraduate  Office,  Room  422 
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BIO110Y 


The  Nature  of  Living  Organisms  52L,  65P,  13 

The  general  principles  of  biology,  the  range  of  this  discipline,  and  its  relevance  t 
mankind.  Living  systems  at  many  levels,  from  the  molecular  to  the  ecologica  , 
Opportunities  to  explore  some  topics  in  depth  as  well  as  to  gain  a basic  knowledge  c Po| 
the  concepts  and  techniques  of  modern  biology. 
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BIO300H 


Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Biology 

Offered  at  the  Leslie  M.  Frost  Natural  Resources  Centre,  near  Dorset,  Ontaru 
Emphasis  on  principles  and  methods  in  plant  and  animal  ecology,  and  gainir 
familiarity  with  local  flora  and  fauna.  Terrestrial  and  freshwater  ecosystems  will  t 
studied.  Opportunity  for  students  to  undertake  projects  of  their  own. 

Prerequisite : BIO110Y 


BIO301H 


Marine  Biology  TB 

A field  course  in  Marine  Biology,  at  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick:  informal  lecturi 
and  seminars  with  intensive  field  and  laboratory  work.  Different  marine  habitats  ar 
the  animals  and  plants  associated  with  them.  Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  the 
own  ideas  and  interests.  Lectures  on  special  topics  are  given  by  the  scientific  staff  < 
the  Biological  Station. 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10 Y 


BIO302H 


Arctic  Ecosystems  I TB 

Summer  field  studies  at  Churchill,  Manitoba,  of  approximately  two  weeks’  duratic 
dealing  with  botanical,  zoological,  or  other  aspects  of  arctic  ecosystems  or  ar 
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combination  of  the  above. 


S-K.  Ng,Bs 


Prerequisite:  BIO110Y  and  approval  by  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  Botany  or  Zoc.^ 
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BIO303H 


Arctic  Ecosystems  II 

A second  summer  field  course  at  Churchill,  Manitoba,  like  BIO302H. 

Prerequisite:  BIO302H  and  approval  by  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  Botany 
Zoology 
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BIO401Y 


Project  in  Marine  Biology  TB 

A field  and  laboratory  research  project  to  be  conducted  at  the  Huntsman  Marii 
Laboratory,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.  Projects  should  be  of  an  experimental  or  analytic 
nature  rather  than  purely  descriptive  or  observational.  Admission  will  be  subject 
approval  of  written  proposal  submitted  to  the  staff.  In  addition  to  two  weeks’  fie 
research,  candidates  will  require  time  for  prior  preparation  as  well  as  subseque 
work,  including  preparation  and  presentation  of  written  and  oral  reports. 
Prerequisite:  BIO110Y,  BOT/ZOO  courses  providing^  adequate  background  for  pi 
posed  project 

Recommended  preparation  : BI0300H/301H 
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30T  BOTANY 


D.F.  Forward,  ma,  ph  d 
M.L.  Heimburger,  m sc,  ph  d 
H.B.  Sifton,  MA,  PH  D,  FRSC 


J. C.  Ritchie,  ph  d,  d sc  (s) 

K. H.  Rothfels,  ba,  ph  d 
C.  Sparling,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 
M.T.  Tyree,  ba,  ph  d 
J.P.  Williahis,  b sc,  ph  d 


J.H.  Me  Andrews,  ms,  ph  d 

J.F.  Morgan-Jones,  m sc,  fil  lic  (w) 

P.  Sarkar,  m sc,  ph  d 

T.  Sawa,  b sc,  ph  d 

P.M.  Stokes,  b sc,  ph  d 

N. A.  Straus,  m sc,  ph  d (u) 

J.  Svoboda,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

G.R.  Thaler,  m sc,  ph  d (e,u) 

W.R.  Cummins,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

J.E.  Eckenwalder,  m sc,  ph  d 


ptany  is  the  branch  of  biological  sciences  that  concentrates  on  the  study  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the 
list  fundamental  of  subjects,  since  all  animals,  including  man,  depend  for  their  very  existence  on 
I process  of  photosynthesis,  which  is  unique  in  green  plants.  Knowledge  of  plants  is  of  the 
Inost  importance  in  efforts  to  solve  the  urgent  problems  we  are  confronted  with  in  our  modern 
%rld,  such  as  food  shortage  and  pollution.  Dramatic  changes  in  our  way  of  life  have  been  brought 
i)ut  by  the  practical  application  of  fundamental  botanical  research. 

: Jriginally  Botany  was  a descriptive  science,  but  it  gradually  developed  to  become  the  qxperi- 
ntal  science  it  is  today.  As  such  it  has  helped  to  open  new  horizons  of  progress  in  such 
derline  fields  as  Biochemistry  and  Biophysics.  In  many  research  problems  plants  are  more 
table  as  objects  of  study  than  animals,  and,  as  a result,  botanists  are  in  the  front  line  of 
damental  biological  research.  This  starts  at  the  molecular  level,  and  deals  with  the  structure, 
ction,  organization,  and  development  of  cells  and  whole  plants,  as  well  as  biological  communi- 
>.  The  study  of  Botany  encompasses  plant  life  in  all  its  forms,  from  viruses  to  higher  plants, 
luding  such  aspects  as  heredity,  diseases,  and  relation  to  the  environment. 

Careers  for  botanists  are  mainly  in  teaching  and  research.  These  aspects  may  be  combined  in 
versities,  or  pursued  separately,  the  one  in  schools,  the  other  in  government  institutions  or 
seums,  in  connection  with  various  botanical  fields  such  as  Agriculture,  Conservation,  Forestry, 
:*ticulture.  Plant  Breeding,  and  others.  Professional  careers  in  Botany  nowadays  require  a 
cain  amount  of  specialization  at  the  undergraduate  level,  while  only  the  possession  of  an 
lanced  degree  will  open  prospects  for  promotion.  Those  who  want  to  teach  Biology  in  the 
Dndary  schools  should  select  a programme  in  Biology,  balancing  Botany  and  Zoology  according 
:he  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  for  entrance  to  its  various  teaching-certificate 
(grammes  (including  Type  A).  More  general  programmes  can  be  devised,  including  Botany, 


Professors  Emeriti 
N.P.  Badenhuizen,  d sc 
D.L.  Bailey,  ms,  ph  d,  frsc 

M. W.  Bannan,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc 
R.F.  Cain,  ma,  ph  d 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
T.C.  Hutchinson,  b sc,  ph  d 
ssociate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

N. G.  Dengler,  ms,  ph  d 
University  Professor 

J.  Dainty,  ma,  d sc,  frsc  (n) 
rofessors 

P.W.  Ball,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

J.E.  Cruise,  ms,  ph  d 

J. A.  Hellebust,  ma,  ph  d 
R.L.  Jefferies,  b sc,  ph  d 
P.F.  Maycock,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

Z.A.  Patrick,  b sc,  ph  d 
ssociate  Professors 

K. R.  Chandorkar,  m sc,  ph  d 

R. E.  Dengler,  bs,  ph  d (s) 

W.G.  Filion,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

M.C.  Heath,  b sc,  ph  d 
V.J.  Higgins,  ms,  ph  d 
P.A.  Horgen,  ms,  ph  d (e) 

G.F.  Israelstam,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

D. W.  Malloch,  ma,  ph  d 

i sistant  Professors 
M.G.  AbouHaidar,  m sc,  ph  d 
J.F.  Ammirati,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

S. C.H.  Barrett,  b sc,  ph  d 
cturer 

■S.K.  Ng,  b sc,  PH  D 
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either  to  obtain  an  overall  knowledge  of  several  fields,  or  to  provide  a background  for 
environmental  studies. 

The  main  areas  of  specialization  in  Botany  are  plant  relationships  (Systematic  Botany,  Biosys 
tematics,  Cytotaxonomy)  and  distribution  (Phytogeography),  structure  and  evolution  (Anatomy  and 
Morphology),  function  and  development  (Physiology),  application  of  the  physical  sciences  (Biophy- 
sics), ultrastructure  in  relation  to  function  (Cell  Biology),  or  to  hereditary  problems  (Cytology, 
Cytogenetics),  plant  diseases  (Pathology,  Virology),  the  interrelationships  of  plants  and  the  envi- 
ronment (Ecology),  the  study  of  fungi  (Mycology),  or  of  algae  (Phycology). 

A student  who  wants  to  specialize  in  Botany  should  lay  a foundation  of  knowledge  of  the 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences.  A training  in  Mathematics  is  essential  for  the  solution  of 
number  of  biological  problems.  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  in  Botany  and  Biology  are 
outlined  below.  The  Department  should  be  consulted  if  the  students  wish  to  follow  a programme 
towards  any  particular  area  of  specialization. 

Admission  to  graduate  studies  in  a botanical  field  will  be  based  on  the  successful  completion  of 
Specialist  Programme  in  Botany.  The  backgrounds  of  other  applicants  for  graduate  work  will  b< 
evaluated  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  students  are  advised  to  contact  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  for  information  about  specifu 
courses  and  for  general  counselling. 


iOHO) 


OT201Y 


E 0T205Y 


Undergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  T.  Sawa,  Botany  Building,  Room  212  (978-3535) 


BOTANY 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

Students  must  initiate  the  Specialist  Programme  by  registering  with  the  Botany  Undergraduat 
Office,  Room  205,  Botany  Building,  and  thereafter  confirm  their  programmes  annually. 

BIO  110Y 

BOT  210Y,  220Y/(BCH  320Y/321Y,  BOT  325H),  230Y/ZOO  323Y,  240Y/ZOO  321Y 
CHM  110Y/111Y/135Y/145Y/150Y.  (CHM  135Y  is  probably  the  most  suitable) 

CHM  240Y/241Y 

MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y  or  PHY  110Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 
Three  courses  from  BOT  (excluding  BOT  201Y),  BCH,  BIO,  CHM,  GGR,  MAT,  MPL,  PHY 
STA,  ZOO  (excluding  ZOO  200Y/202Y).  (BCH  320Y/321Y,  STA  222Y  and  ZOO  227Y  ai 
probably  the  most  useful) 

Three  courses  from  BOT  and/or  JBM  300  and  400  series. 

NOTES: 


IOT200’ 


( I210Y 


H220Y 


1. 


2. 


For  the  selection  of  the  100  level  CHM,  MAT  and  PHY  courses  listed,  students  shou! 
consider  the  corequisites  and/or  prerequisites  for  courses  they  intend  to  take  in  their  first  an 
subsequent  years. 

For  the  selection  of  courses  in  the  last  two  groups  above,  students  are  strongly  advised  ! 
consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  order  to  arrange  the  most  appropr 
ate  options  for  specializing  in  particular  subdisciplines  of  Botany. 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

BIO  1 10Y 

CHM  1 10Y/1 1 1Y/135Y/145Y/150Y.  (CHM  135Y  is  probably  the  most  suitable) 

MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y.  (MAT  130Y/135Y  is  advised  as  it  is  required  for  certain  higher-lev 
CHM  courses) 

4 courses  from  BIO  and/or  BOT  (excluding  BOT  201Y). 

NOTES: 


®30Y 


1240Y 


1. 


2. 


For  the  selection  of  the  100  level  CHM  and  MAT  courses  listed,  students  should  consider  t 
corequisites  and/or  prerequisites  for  courses  they  intend  to  take  in  their  first  and  subseque 
years. 

For  the  selection  of  courses  in  the  last  group  above,  students  are  strongly  advised  to  consi 
the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  order  to  arrange  the  most  approprii 
options  in  relation  to  their  principal  fields  of  interest. 


BOY 
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IIOIIOY 
\ [OT200Y 


OT201Y 


DT205Y 


)T210Y 

|>T220Y 

ST230Y 


BT240Y 

I . 

I 

U-V250Y 

9*f251Y 


The  Nature  of  Living  Organisms  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 

Algae  and  Fungi  in  Public  Health  and  Industry  52L,  78P 

Consideration  of  the  cause,  epidemiology,  and  control  of  fungal  diseases  such  as 
ringworm  and  athlete's  foot,  and  the  production  of  exotoxins  by  algae.  In  the 
laboratory,  pure  culture  techniques  are  employed  in  the  isolation  and  identification  of 
algae  and  fungi,  especially  from  household  sources. 

Prerequisite:  BIOl  10Y 

Plants — The  Key  to  Survival  52L 

Standing  between  man  and  starvation  are  a few  inches  of  soil  and  a handful  of  plant 
species.  The  evolution  and  diversity  of  plants,  their  interrelationships  with  the 
environment,  and  the  manner  in  which  plants  utilize  solar  energy  to  maintain  life.  For 
students  who  are  not  specializing  in  biology. 

Exclusion:  All  BOT  and  ZOO  courses  except  Z00200Y,  if  taken  previously  or  at  the 
same  time 

Economic  Botany  52L,  78P 

Origin,  evolution,  and  biology  of  cultivated  plants  and  their  importance  to  human 
society.  Topics  include  origins  of  agriculture,  differences  between  wild  and  cultivated 
plants,  evolution  of  crops  and  weeds,  the  “green  revolution”,  plant  breeding,  and  the 
structure  and  use  of  the  principal  groups  of  cultivated  plants  including  those  that 
provide  carbohydrates,  proteins,  drugs,  oils,  fibres,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  garden 
flowers. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Morphology  and  Evolution  in  the  Plant  Kingdom  52L,  78P 

A basic  course  in  the  comparative  morphology  of  living  and  fossil  representatives  of 
the  major  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  an  emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends. 
Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Plant  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  52L,  78P 

A basic  course  on  the  biochemistry,  metabolism,  growth  and  development,  and 
general  physiology  of  plants.  Practicals  and  tutorials  will  be  given  in  alternate  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  BIOlfOY 

Introductory  Plant  Ecology  52L,  78P 

A general  introduction  to  plant  ecology.  Interrelations  between  environmental  factors 
and  plants;  the  responses  of  plants  to  specific  environments;  mechanisms  of  selection; 
ecology  of  plants  at  the  levels  of  the  individual,  population,  and  community.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  evolutionary  significance  of  ecological  phenomena. 
Week-end  field  trip. 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 

Cells  and  Organelles  52L,  78P 

The  cell  as  a dynamic  molecular  ecosystem.  Evidence  from  biochemistry,  light,  and 
electron  microscopy  on  our  understanding  of  the  function  and  ultrastructure  of  the 
cell  and  its  organelles.  Topics  include  cell  division;  structure  and  function  of  chromo- 
somes and  cytoplasmic  organelles;  cell  culture,  and  human  chromosomes;  DNA; 
transcription  and  translation  of  genetic  information;  evolution  of  cellular  components. 
Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Life  on  Other  Worlds  (See  NEW  under  “New  College  Courses”) 

Pathobiology  of  Plants  52L,  78P 

Factors  affecting  the  normal  growth  of  plants.  Includes  diseases,  insect  pests,  weeds, 
pollutants  and  other  injurious  agents,  as  well  as  modern  control  methods. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 
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BI0300H 

BOT300Y 

BIO301H 

BOT301Y 


BIO302H 

BIO303H 

BOT302H 

BOT304H 

BOT322H 


BOT323H 


BOT324H 


Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Biology  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 


ft)T325 


Systematic  Botany  52L,  781 

An  introductory  course  in  vascular  plant  systematics.  The  flora  of  Ontario  and 
familiar  cultivated  plants  are  used  as  examples  of  the  more  important  families.  Field 
trips  and  a plant  collection  project  included. 

Prerequisite : BIO110Y 


Marine  Biology  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 


Introduction  to  the  Fungi  52L,  78P 

The  fungi  are  equal  in  both  ecological  and  economic  importance  to  plants  and 
animals.  Taxonomy,  ecology,  physiology,  genetics,  and  importance  to  man. 
Techniques  of  isolation,  identification,  and  manipulation. 

Prerequisite-.  BIO  l lOY  € 

Recommended  preparation : BOT200Y/210Y 


Arctic  Ecosystems  I (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 
Arctic  Ecosystems  II  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 


)T327H 


Phycology  26L,  391 

The  classification  and  evolution  of  the  Algal  Divisions  with  emphasis  on  the  1 aboratol ,|OT340Y 
ry  study  of  the  fundamental  organization  and  the  diversity  demonstrated  by  fresh 
water,  marine,  soil,  and  air-borne  algae.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 


Bryology 

The  morphology,  anatomy,  physiology,  ecology, 
mosses  and  hepatics.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 
Recommended  preparation : BOT210Y 


TB/ 


taxonomy,  and  identification  o 


Photosynthesis  26L,  39) 

The  physiology,  biophysics,  and  biochemistry  of  photosynthesis  and  related  metaboii 
reactions,  including  chloroplast  structure  and  development,  carbohydrate,  nuclei 
acid,  lipid  and  protein  metabolism. 

Prerequisite : BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation : BCH320Y/321Y/BOT220Y 


Cellular  Transport  Processes  26L,  39 

Elementary  concepts  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  physical  chemistry  combine  I 
give  a common  framework  for  understanding  the  physiology  of  transport  in  plants  an 
animals.  Transport  of  substances  across  plant  and  animal  membranes  will  be  emphi 
sized  and  analyzed  in  relation  to  tissues,  whole  organisms,  and  biological  transpoi 
data.  ] 

Prerequisite : CHM125Y/135Y/150Y,  MAT130Y/134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 


IT341Y 


®351V 


Physiology  and  Ecology  of  the  Algae  26L, 

Physiological  and  biochemical  aspects  of  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  algae, 
their  ecology.  Planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  algae  will  be  emphasized  in 
laboratory  and  field  work.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite-.  BIO110Y 
Recommended  preparation : BOT302H 
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I30T325H 


f JOT326H 
DOT327H 


OT340Y 
| OT341Y 

)OT351Y 

M351Y 

.M352H 

l)T400Y 

1 

fl  340 1 Y 
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Plant  Physiology  26L,  39P 

A basic  course  on  the  metabolism,  growth,  development,  and  general  physiology  of 
plants,  recommended  for  students  with  a background  in  biochemistry.  The  lectures  on 
general  physiology  will  be  given  jointly  to  BOT220Y  and  BOT325H.  Practical  and 
tutorials  will  be  given  in  alternate  weeks. 

Exclusion:  BOT220Y 
Co-requisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Physical  Environment  of  Plants  26L,  26T 

Physiological  and  ecological  aspects  of  plant-water  relations  and  solar  energy  ex- 
change will  be  examined.  The  approach  will  be  theoretical,  but  concepts  will  be 
illustrated  with  experimental  data.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  CHM125Y/135Y/150Y,  MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 

Plant  Biophysics  26L,  26T 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  plant  physiology  will  be  looked  at  from  a basic,  but 
essentially  theoretical,  point  of  view.  Such  topics  as  translocation  in  phloem, 
symplasmic  transport,  salt  uptake  by  roots,  and  growth  will  be  included.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  CHM125Y/135Y/150Y,  MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 
Recommended  preparation  : BOT323H 

Plant  Structure  and  Development  52L,  78P 

Structure  of  the  cells,  tissues,  and  organs  of  vascular  plants.  Relationship  of  structure 
and  function,  development  and  differentiation  of  specialized  tissues,  and  the  factors 
controlling  morphogenesis. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Chromosomes  and  Evolution  52L,  78P 

The  cytogenetics  of  plants  and  animals.  Structure  and  ultrastructure  of  eukaryotic 
chromosomes,  the  integration  of  chromosomal  DNA,  its  replication  and  diversification 
into  unique  and  repeated  DNA.  Genetic  parameters  of  meiosis:  chiasma  interference, 
chromatid  interference,  and  the  relation  between  genetic  and  cytological  maps. 
Changes  of  chromosome  structure  and  number  in  individuals,  populations,  and-spe- 
cies:  salivary  gland  chromosomes,  sex  determination,  parthenogenesis,  radiation  dam- 
age, and  human  cytogenetics. 

Recommended  preparation  : BOT240Y/ZOO321Y 

Plant  Pathology  26L,  78P,  26T 

Diseases  of  plants  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses,  nematodes,  and  environmental 
factors.  Effect  of  pathogens  on  plant  growth  and  productivity. 

Recommended  preparation  : BOT220Y/230Y/251Y 

Introductory  Virology  (See  JBM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Practical  Virology  (See  JBM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Plant  Evolution  52L,  78P 

The  mechanisms  responsible  for  adaptation  and  evolutionary  change  in  higher  plant 
populations.  Topics  include  speciation,  hybridization,  breeding  systems,  isolating 
mechanisms,  population  differentiation,  coevolution,  reproductive  strategies,  and 
adaptive  radiation.  Practicals  involve  fieldwork,  seminars,  and  projects. 

Prerequisite:  BOT300Y 

Project  in  Marine  Biology  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 
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BOT402H 


BOT403Y 


BOT421H 


BOT423H 


BOT430Y 


BOT431H 


BOT432H 


BOT434H 


Phytoplankton  Population  Dynamics  26L,  39 

Analysis  of  phytoplankton  community  structure  and  population  dynamics  in  aquati* 
ecosystems.  Various  biomass  parameters  indicating  standing  crop  of  phytoplankton 
Sampling  techniques.  Taxonomic  identification  and  enumeration  of  algae  from  variou 
lakes,  especially  in  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  region.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  BOT210Y/302H  and  permission  of  instructor 


»1  BOT435I 


Systematics  of  the  Higher  Fungi  52L,  78 

The  systematics  of  the  phylum  Dicaryomycota  (Basidiomycetes  and  Ascomycetes' 
Study  of  representative  taxa,  and  practice  in  identification;  introduction  to  technique 
of  taxonomic  mycology. 

Prerequisite : BOT301Y 


hot# 


Plant  Cell  Metabolism  26L,  13 

An  advanced  course  on  aspects  of  plant  metabolism  in  relation  to  cell  structure  an 
function.  Among  areas  to  be  covered  are  recent  developments  in  carbohydrate. 


and  nitrogen  metabolism,  emphasizing  control  mechanisms.  Cell  metabolism  will  als 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  plant  growth  and  development  and  the  action  of  plar 
hormones. 

Prerequisite : BCH320Y/321 Y/BOT220Y 


Radioisotopes  in  Biology  26L,  39 

Atomic  structure  and  nuclear  forces;  radioisotopes;  models  and  laws  of  radioactix 
decay;  radiation  detection  and  measurement;  design  and  execution  of  radiotraC< 
experiments  with  special  reference  to  metabolic  pathways,  biosynthesis,  and  kinetic  jg^oY 
of  biological  processes;  health  physics  and  radiation  protection. 


10T441Y 


Ecological  Plant  Geography  and  Palvnology  52L,  7f 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  vegetation  of  North  America;  techniques  of  polk 
and  macrofossil  analysis  of  Quaternary  deposits.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Recommended  preparation  : BOT300Y 


0T451Y 


Quantitative  Plant  Ecology  and  Experimental  Design  26L,  3< 

Field  and  laboratory  work,  together  with  lectures,  will  stress  experimental  techniqu 
and  quantitative  methods  used  in  analyzing  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  structure 
plant  communities. 

Exclusion:  BOT331Y 
Prerequisite:  BOT230Y/ZOO323Y 
Co-requisite:  STA222Y/242Y/252Y 


! 1T455H 


Population  and  Physiological  Plant  Ecology  26L,  32  7 

Demographic  studies  of  plant  populations,  and  plant  competition.  Ecological  aspec 
of  the  mineral  nutrition,  water,  and  energy  relations  of  plants.  Energy  and  nutrie 
flow  in  ecosystems. 

Exclusion:  BOT331Y 
Prerequisite:  BOT230Y/ZOO323Y 
Co-requisite:  BOT220Y 

Applied  Ecology  26L,  2' 

Application  of  ecological  principles  to  problems  of  environmental  contamination  a 
ecosystem  stress.  The  impact  of  industrialization  on  air,  soil,  and  water  pollutk 
specific  pollutants,  their  sources,  and  effects.  The  use  of  plants  as  indicators  a 
bioassay  organisms  for  heavy  metals,  crude  oil,  and  pesticide  monitoring.  A weeke 
field  trip  to  Sudbury  is  optional. 


h 
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SOT435H  Techniques  in  Applied  Ecology  78P 

The  application  of  bioassay  and  analytical  techniques  in  the  assessment  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  Aquatic  and  terrestrial  plants  as  specific  indicators  and  accumulators 
of  metal  pollutants;  air,  soil,  and  water  pollution  sources.  Project  work  is  a major 
component  of  the  studies.  A weekend  field  trip  to  Sudbury  is  included. 

Co-requisite'.  BOT434H 

OT440Y  Advanced  Work  in  Cytology  TBA 

Advanced  cytology  and  cytogenetics.  Experimental  projects,  participation  in  semi- 
nars, and  reviews  of  selected  topics  from  the  literature.  The  orientation  is  biological: 
microbial,  plant,  and  animal  systems  may  be  considered.  Application  of  salivary  gland 
chromosome  studies  to  problems  of  evolution,  and  biophysical  and  biochemical 
studies  of  chromosomal  DNA. 

Prerequisite : BOT240Y,  34 1Y 

Recommended  preparation:  BCH320Y/321Y,  Z00226Y 

0T441Y  Plant  Ultrastructure  52L,  78P 

The  functional  and  evolutionary  aspects  of  the  cellular  fine  structure  of  various 
groups  of  piants.  Demonstration  of  techniques,  instrumentation,  and  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  electron  micrographs.  Seminars  on  recent  research  developments. 
Individual  practical  projects  may  be  undertaken  by  a limited  number  of  students 
depending  on  enrolment. 

Prerequisite:  BOT210Y,  240Y 

0T450Y  Advanced  Plant  Virology  TBA 

A seminar  and  laboratory  course  covering  current  research  with  plant  viruses. 
Students  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  modern  instrumentation  and  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  plan  and  execute  their  own  experiments. 

Prerequisite:  JBM351Y 

)T451Y  Physiology  of  Plant  Disease  26L,  78P,  26T 

Metabolism,  growth,  and  physiology  of  fungal  and  bacterial  plant  pathogens  in 
relation  to  their  ability  to  cause  disease;  altered  physiology  of  the  diseased  plant. 
Laboratory  emphasizes  techniques  used  to  study  host-pathogen  interactions. 
Prerequisite:  BOT220Y/325H,  251Y/351Y  (BOT351Y  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

)T455H  Developmental  Molecular  Biology  13L,  13T 

Recent  information  and  available  articles  on  the  molecular  control  of  development  in 
eukaryotes.  Current  ideas  on  the  regulation  of  nucleic  acid  biosynthesis  (nucleo- 
proteins,  hormones,  and  “specificity  factors”)  for  plants,  animals,  and  eukaryotic 
microbes.  An  analysis  of  how  current  data  fit  into  the  theoretical  models  of  gene 
regulation  and  development. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y,  BOT240Y/ZOO321Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

'T460Y/461H  Project  in  Botany  TBA 

A research  project  in  some  field  of  Botany,  requiring  the  prior  consent  of  a member 
of  the  Department  to  supervise  the  project.  The  topic  is  to  be  one  mutually  agreed  on 
by  the  student  and  supervisor  before  enrolment  in  the  course;  they  must  also  arrange 
the  time,  place,  and  provision  of  any  materials.  Written  and  oral  reports  are  required. 
This  course  will  normally  be  open  only  to  fourth-year  students  with  adequate 
background  in  Botany.  Students  who  wish  to  take  other  advanced  courses  in  Botany 
in  which  assessment  is  based  largely  on  the  completion  of  a research  project,  may  be 
precluded  from  taking  BOT460Y/461H. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 
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CHM 


CHEMISTRY 


Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
K.  Yates,  m sc,  ph  d,  d phil 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
J.B.  Jones,  b sc,  ph  d,  d phil 
University  Professor 

J.C.  Polanyi,  m sc,  ph  d,  d sc,  frs,  frsc 
Professors 

B.  Bosnich,  b sc,  ph  d 

A.G.  Brook,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc  (v) 

G.  Burns,  b sc,  am,  ph  d 

I. G.  Csizmadia,  dip  eng,  m sc,  ph  d 

J. M.  Deckers,  l sc,  drsc  (e) 

M.J.  Dignam,  ba,  ph  d 

J.E.  Dove,  ba,  b sc,  d phil  (s,t) 

J.E.  Guillet^BA,  ph  d,  sc  d (n) 

A.G.  Harrisgn,  m sc,  ph  d 
A.J.  Kresge*  ba,  ph  d (s) 

M.W.  Lister,  ba,  d phil 

S.  McLean,  B sc,  ph  d 
Associate  Professors 

M.  Bersohn,  bs,  ma,  ph  d 

J. W.  Bunting,  b sc,  ph  d 
R.E.  Kapral,  b sc,  ph  d 

G. A.  Kenney- Wallace,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 
R.H.  Kluger,  am,  ph  d 

M.  Menzinger,  dip  eng,  m sc,  ph  d 
M.  Moskovits,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

Assistant  Professors 
R.  Aroca,  ph  d (e) 

P.W.  Brumer,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

* R.T.  Hemmings,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

T. R.  Jack,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

* R.G.  MacDonald,  b sc,  ph  d 
R.A.  McClelland,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

Lecturers 

R.A.  Cox,  b sc,  ph  D 
V.  Csizmadia,  m sc,  ph  d 
P.  Plooard,  m sc 
Senior  Tutors 

E.T.  Leventhal,  b sc,  ma  (n) 

K. B.  Nielsen,  ma 
Tutors 

C.  Dean,  b sc 

H. O.  Ohorodnyk,  m sc 


Visiting 


S. C.  Nyburg,  p sc,  ph  d,  d sc 
G.A.  Ozin,  b 6c,  d phil  (e) 

A.J.  Poe,  B SC,  MA,  PH  D,  D SC,  DIC  (e) 
J.  Powell,  B 4c,  PH  D 
W.F.  Reynolds,  m sc,  ph  d 
E.A.  Robinson,  b sc,  ph  d,  d sc  (e) 
G.H.  Schmid,  b sc,  ph  d 

T. T.  Tidwell,  b sc,  am,  ph  d (s) 

J.P.  ValleaU,  ma,  ph  d 

J.C.  Van  Lo^on,  b sc,  ph  d 
P.  Yates,  m?sc,  ph  d,  frsc 
/ 


I. W.J.  Stil},  B SC,  PH  D (e) 

J. C.  Thompson,  ba,  ph  d (n) 
M.  Thompson,  b sc,  ph  d 

A.  Walker; b sc,  ph  d (s) 

S.G.  Whittington,  ma,  ph  d (t) 
M.A.  Winnik,  ba,  ph  d (e) 


T.A.  Modro,  m sc,  ph  d,  habil  d 
J.K.  Reed,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

* J.R.  Stevens,  m sc,  ph  d 
G.M.  Torrie,  m sc,  ph  d 
S.  Wallace,  b sc,  ph  d 
S.S.  Wreford,  b sc,  ph  d * 


P.  Sundara-Raman,  b sc,  ph  d 
M.  Yealland,  b sc,  ma,  ph  d 


J.C.  Poe,  arcs,  m sc,  dic  (e) 


J.M.C.  Yuen,  m sc 
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Chemistry  is  both  a challenging  intellectual  pursuit  and  a dominant  force  in  shaping  our  model 
civilization.  Modern  Chemistry  places  a strong  emphasis  on  an  understanding  of  the  structures  ai 
properties  of  individual  atoms  and  molecules  and  on  using  this  understanding  to  interpret  ai 
predict  the  behaviour  of  matter.  Many  of  the  concepts  of  Physics,  and  the  methods  of  Mathemc 
ics,  are  basic  to  Chemistry.  Chemistry  is,  in  turn,  of  fundamental  importance  to  many  oth 
subjects  ranging  from  the  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  to  Geology,  Metallurgy,  and  Astroph 
sics.  These  and  other  aspects  of  the  subject  are  reflected  in  the  courses  offered  and 
programmes  recommended  by  the  Department. 
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Several  chemistry  courses  are  offered  in  First  Year  to  accommodate  the  wide  variety  of  career 
interests  of  students  taking  first  year  chemistry.  All  the  courses  have  a common  core  of  material 
and  differ  primarily  in  the  illustrative  examples  used  and  the  detail  with  which  the  various  topics 
are  covered.  Students  who  intend  to  take  a first  year  course  in  Chemistry  should  study  carefully 
the  various  course  descriptions,  prerequisites,  and  co-requisites  for  later  year  courses,  and  the 
content  of  Specialist  Programmes,  so  that  their  choice  of  course  meets  with  their  aims  and 
interests.  Advice  should  be  sought  from  the  Department  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  which  course  is 
most  appropriate.  Some  transfer  among  these  first  year  courses  is  permitted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
First  Term,  subject  to  departmental  advice  and  approval.  The  designated  prerequisites  or  co- 
requisites for  all  courses  are  strongly  recommended  but  may  be  waived  by  the  Department  in 
special  individual  circumstances.  Students  should  discuss  with  the  Department  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  any  problems  which  may  arise  concerning  prerequisites  or  co-requisites. 

In  addition  to  first  year  courses  designed  primarily  for  science  students  the  Department  also 
offers  CHM  100Y,  which  is  specifically  designed  for  non-scientists  to  provide  an  insight  into  the 
impact  of  Chemistry  on  our  contemporary  way  of  life.  This  course  is  not  equivalent  to  Grade  13 
Chemistry  nor  does  it  serve  as  a prerequisite  for  any  other  Chemistry  course.  It  has  no 
prerequisites  and  may  be  taken  in  any  year.  As  a result  it  can  form  part  of  a sequence  with  similar 
courses  in  the  other  sciences  to  give  a non-scientist  an  overall  view  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
science. 

These  first  year  courses,  as  well  as  more  advanced  courses,  are  described  in  this  calendar.  More 
detailed  descriptions,  including  course  lecturers,  are  provided  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
Handbook  which  will  be  available  in  the  Department  prior  to  and  during  registration  in  September. 

Details  of  Specialist  Programmes  approved  by  the  Department  are  presented  after  this  essay. 
These  programmes  have  been  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  integrated  series  of  courses 
which,  over  the  four  years,  will  provide  a sound  background  in  the  area  indicated  by  the 
programme  title.  For  students  desiring  less  concentration  in  Chemistry,  a Minor  Programme  is  also 
listed  which  may  be  taken  by  itself  or  combined  with  other  Specialist  or  Minor  Programmes. 
(Students  should  note  that  completion  of  the  Minor  Programme  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
Type  A certification  for  secondary  school  teachers.) 

The  Specialist  Programmes  are  designed  to  be  suitable  preparation  for  entry  into  graduate  work 
in  the  area(s)  described  in  the  title.  By  careful  choice  of  options  a student  can  broaden  his  area  of 
specialization  and  thus  has  the  opportunity  to  enter  other  areas  of  research. 

All  students  are  strongly  advised  to  study  carefully  the  details  of  the  various  Specialist 
Programmes  and  the  stated  prerequisites  or  co-requisites  for  individual  courses,  so  that  a wise  and 
useful  selection  of  courses  can  be  made,  particularly  in  the  early  years. 

j A student  wishing  more  information  about  specific  courses  or  career  opportunities  in  Chemistry 
may  visit  or  telephone: 

Associate  Chairman : Professor  J.B.  Jones,  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories,  Room  151  (978- 
6033) 


CHEMISTRY  (Consult  Dr.  B.  Bosnich,  Department  of  Chemistry) 

Specialist  programme:  15  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year : CHM  135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  135Y/139Y/(140Y  & 150Y);  PHY  130Y/138Y/150Y 
\Second  year-.  CHM  2J5H,  224Y/225Y,  230H,  241Y;  MAT  235Y/239Y;  (PHY  230Y/238Y/250Y 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  either  Second  or  Third  Year) 

Third  year:  CHM  320Y/321Y,  330Y,  341Y;  other  CHM/MAT/another  science  course 
Fourth  year:  CHM  418Y/428Y/429H/439Y/449Y;  two  additional  400-series  CHM  full-course  equiva- 
lents; CHM  314Y/other  CHM/MAT/another  science  course. 

Minor  programme:  8 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

' CHM  125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y,  215H,  222Y/224Y/225Y,  230H,  240Y/241Y; 

MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y 

One  of  CHM  314Y/320Y/321Y/330Y/340Y/341Y 
Two  additional  300/400-series  CHM  courses 

NOTE:  For  a balanced  training  in  Chemistry,  students  should  take  each  of  CHM  314Y, 
1 , 320Y/321Y,  330Y,  341Y. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY  (Consult  Department  of  Chemistry  (Dr. 


M.  Thompson)  and 


Geology) 

Specialist  programme:  16  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year : CHM  145Y/150Y;  GLG  140H,  141H;  MAT  135Y/139Y/(140Y  & 150Y);  PHY 
130Y/138Y/150Y. 

Second  year:  CHM  215H,  224Y/225Y,  230H;  GLG  220Y;  MAT  235Y/239Y;  (PHY  230Y/238Y/250Y; 

recommended  for  inclusion  in  either  Second  or  Third  Year) 

Third  year:  CHM  241Y,  330Y;  GLG  320Y,  330H.  331H 

Fourth  year:  CHM  314Y/320Y/321Y/341Y,  one  400  series  CHM  course;  GLG  423H,  one  and  a half 
300/400  series  GLG  courses 


NOTES: 


1.  A CSC  course  is  highly  desirable. 

2.  Appropriate  CHM  courses  for  further  specialization  include  CHM  313H,  314Y,  320Y/321Y, 
340Y/341Y,  414H,  434H. 


3.  Appropriate  GLG  courses  for  further  specialization  include  GLG  323H,  324H/370H,  371H, 


420 Y,  42 1Y 


PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (Consult  Professor  M.  Dignam,  Department  of  Chemistry) 

Specialist  programme:  15  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  CHM  145Y/150Y,  MAT  139Y/(140Y,  150Y)  PHY  150Y 

Second  and  third  years:  CHM  215H,  CHM  (224Y,  320Y)/(225Y,  321Y),  CHM  230H,  CHM 
240Y/241Y,  CHM  330Y/340Y/341Y. 

MAT  239Y/250Y,  MAT  319H/(MAT  305H,  369H)/334H,  APM  251Y/MAT  224H,  PHY  250Y. 
CHM  313H/325H, 

PHY  253H/255H/334H/35 1 H 

Fourth  year:  "APM  346H/351Y,  PHY  33 1H,  one  300  or  400  series  PHY  course,  V/2  courses  from 
CHM  420H/42 1 H/422H/423H/424H/425H/426H/427H 
NOTE: 

1.  For  a balanced  training  in  Chemistry,  students  should  take  each  of  CHM  314Y,  320Y/321Y 
330Y,  341Y. 

2.  There  may  be  a timetable  conflict  for  students  wishing  to  take  CHM  230S,  241Y,  PHY  250Y 
255H  concurrently.  Consult  Professor  J.B.  Jones,  Department  of  Chemistry  (978-6033) 


THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY  (Consult  Professor  R.  Kapral,  Department  of  Chemistry) 

Specialist  programme:  1572  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  CHM  145Y/150Y:  MAT  140Y,  150Y,  PHY  150Y 

Second  and  third  years:  APM  251Y/(MAT  244H,  APM  346H);  CHM  (224Y,  320Y)/(225Y,  321Y 
230H,  240Y/241Y,  MAT  250Y,  305H,  369H,  PHY  250Y,  253H/255H/334H/351H 
Fourth  year:  APM  351Y,  CHM  422H,  426H/427H,  STA  252Y,  one  course  from  among  other  40' 
series. 

NOTE:  Students  wishing  to  take -CHM  341 Y must  take  CHM  241 Y as  their  prerequisite. 


CHM100Y  Contemporary  Chemistry  521 

A course  for  students  in  the  arts,  humanities,  or  sciences  who  are  interested  ii 
learning  something  about  modern  chemistry  and  its  relationship,  dependency,  am 
impact  on  other  fields  of  knowledge.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  philosophical  concepts  c ; 
science  and  the  role  of  chemistry  in  modern  technological  society. 

Exclusion:  Any  other  100  series  CHM  course  taken  previously  or  concurrently 


NOTE  First  Year  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Taken  by  all  students  in  CHM110Y,  1 1 1 Y,  135Y,  150Y,  46  hours  in  alternate  week; 
Students  taking  Chemistry  and  Physics  laboratories  should  schedule  these  on  the  sam 
afternoon  of  alternate  weeks.  Emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  basic  laboratory  skil 
and  techniques  through  quantitative  determinations  and  instrumental  methods.  Wherev< 
possible,  the  experiments  complement  the  lecture  material. 
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Basic  Chemistry  I 52L,  46P,  26T 

For  students  requiring  a one  or  two  year  sequence  in  chemistry  as  a preparation  for 
areas  such  as  the  Health  Sciences.  Principles  of  atomic  structure;  chemical  bonding 
and  shapes  of  molecules;  periodicity;  the  nature  of  gases,  solids,  and  liquids,  and  the 
basis  for  physical  and  chemical  change;  thermochemistry;  equilibrium  in  solution,  and 
an  introduction  to  reaction  rates  and  mechanisms.  Students  are  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  take  MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y  & 150Y)  concurrently.  (See  “NOTE” 
on  Laboratory  above.) 

Exclusion : CHM111Y,  125Y,  135Y,  145Y,  150Y 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Chemistry,  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F 

Basic  Chemistry  II  78L,  46P,  26T 

The  material  covered  is  the  same  as  CHM110Y.  Students  are  advised  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  Grade  13  Chemistry  topics  on  their  own.  Students  are  strongly 
recommended  to  take  MAT110Y/  130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y  & 150Y)  concurrently.  (See 
“NOTE”  on  Laboratory  above.) 

Exclusion ; Grade  13  Chemistry,  CHM110Y,  125Y,  135Y,  145Y,  150Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics 

General  Chemistry  52L,  46P,  26T 

For  students  intending  to  pursue  science  programmes,  particularly  in  the  life  science 
area.  This  course  will  be  intermediate  in  level  between  CHM110Y/111Y  and 
CHM145Y/150Y.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  theories  of  chemical  bonding; 
periodicity;  the  nature  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  thermodynamics  and  chemical 
equilibrium;  electrochemistry;  introduction  to  reaction  kinetics.  (See  “NOTE”  on 
Laboratory  above.) 

Exclusion : CHM110Y,  111Y,  125Y,  145Y,  150Y 

Prerequisite ; Grade  13  Chemistry,  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F or  C 

Co-requisite:  MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y  & 150Y) 

Chemistry  for  Physical  Sciences  52L,  46P,  52T 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  intending  to  follow  Specialist  or  Minor  pro- 
grammes in  Chemistry  or  other  Physical  Sciences.  It  will  emphasize  the  physical  basis 
of  the  subject  and  quantitative  reasoning  and  derivation.  Atomic  and  molecular 
structure  and  theories  of  chemical  bonding;  properties  of  gases,  solids,  and  liquids; 
chemical  thermodynamics,  entropy,  energy,  equilibrium,  electrochemistry;  rates  and 
mechanisms  of  chemical  reactions;  properties  of  ionic  and  covalent  compounds  in 
relation  to  the  periodic  table. 

In  the  second  term,  the  laboratory  associated  with  this  course  (see  “NOTE”  above) 
operates  as  a separate  section  tailored  specifically  for  CHM150Y  students  only. 
Exclusion:  CHM100Y,  111Y,  125Y,  135Y,  145Y 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Chemistry,  Grade  13  Mathematics  R and  F or  C 
Co-requisite:  MAT130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y  and  150Y)*;  PHY130Y/138Y/150Y 

*(MAT130Y  is  not  recommended  for  students  wishing  to  follow  any  of  the  Chemistry 
specialist  programmes) 

Analytical  Chemistry  26L 

Principles  of  modern  analytical  chemistry.  Application  of  analytical  chemistry  to 
solving  urgent  problems(environmental,  industrial,  space  exploration,  pure  and  ap- 
plied research). 

Exclusion:  CHM215H 

Prerequisite:  CHM1 10Y/1 1 1Y/125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y/(CHM100Y  and  permission  of 
Department) 
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An  Introduction  to  Analytical  Chemistry  26L,  52P 

Classical  methods  of  chemical  analysis:  gravimetric,  volumetric  and  simple  instrumen- 
tal techniques;  emphasis  on  the  accuracy  and  significance  of  experimental  results. 
Basic  theoretical  aspects  associated  with  various  analytical  techniques. 

Exclusion : CHM210H 

Prerequisite : CHM1 25 Y/ 1 35Y/ 145 Y/ 1 50 Y 


Physical  Chemistry  for  Life  Sciences  78L 

Thermodynamics,  electrochemistry,  surface  and  colloid  chemistry,  quantum  mechan- 
ics, reaction  kinetics. 

Exclusion : CHM224Y/225Y 

Prerequisite : CHM125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y,  MAT130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 


CHM320Y 


Introductory  Physical  Chemistry  78L,  52P 

Thermodynamics  and  its  application  to  a wide  variety  of  problems  in  classical 
physical  chemistry,  including  chemical  equilibria,  phase  equilibria,  electrochemistry 
and  surface  chemistry.  Introduction  to  reaction  kinetics,  quantum  mechanics,  and 
spectroscopy.  There  will  also  be  a 4 hour  per  week  laboratory  for  half  the  year.  It  is 
the  recommended  course  for  those  students  following  programmes  in  Chemistry  oi 
the  Physical  Sciences. 

Exclusion : CHM222Y,  224Y,  320Y 
Prerequisite:  CHM125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y,  MAT135Y/I39Y/150Y,  PHY130Y/138Y/150Y 
Co-requisite : M A T235 Y/239 Y/250Y 


Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry  26L,  52F 

Atomic  structure;  covalent  bonding,  shapes  of  molecules;  ionic  solids,  crystal  struc 
tures  and  forces;  chemistry  of  anions;  co-ordination  complexes,  nomenclature,  isom 
erism,  reactions;  solvents,  solutions,  acids  and  bases;  properties  of  the  elements  ir 
relation  to  the  periodic  table. 

Prerequisite:  CHM125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y 
Co-requisite:  CHM222Y/225Y,  240Y/241Y 
Recommended  preparation:  CHM215H 


Introductory  Organic  Chemistry  52L,  521 

The  fundamentals  of  Organic  Chemistry,  appropriate  for  biologists,  pharmacists,  an< 
medical  school  candidates  who  need  a broad  general  background.  The  materia 
includes  classes  of  organic  compounds  and  their  nomenclature;  their  methods  o 
preparation;  their  characteristic  reactions;  the  detailed  mechanisms  by  which  som 
reactions  occur.  The  laboratory  includes  work  on  separation,  purification,  synthesis 
and  the  identification  of  compounds. 

Exclusion:  CHM241Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM1 10Y/1 1 1 Y/125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y 


'HM321Y 


:HM325H 


IM330Y 


HM340Y 


Organic  Chemistry  I 78L,  52 

Part  I of  a two  year  sequence  in  organic  Chemistry  for  students  intending  t 
specialize  in  the  subject.  Structures,  bonding,  stereochemistry  and  reactions  c 
organic  compounds;  applications  of  infrared,  ultraviolet,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
and  mass  spectroscopy;  basic  laboratory  techniques,  including  preparative,  analytica 
and  spectroscopic  methods.  This  course  should  not  be  taken  unless  CHM341Y  i 
intended  in  the  following  year. 

Exclusion:  CHM240Y 
Prerequisite:  CHM125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y 
Co-requisite:  CHM222Y/224Y/225Y,  230H 


&M341Y 


Crystal  Chemistry  (formerly  CHM324H)  26 

Two-  and  three-dimensional  repeating  patterns,  the  unit  cell,  patterns  with  symmetr 
diffraction  and  structural  analysis  of  organic  and  inorganic  crystals. 

Co-requisite  : CHM222Y/224Y/225Y  if  not  already  taken 
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Instrumental  Analytical  Chemistry  52L,  104P 

Introduction  to  the  basic  theory  underlying  important  techniques  in  instrumental 
analytical  chemistry.  Design  of  instruments  in  UV,  visible  and  atomic  absorption 
spectroscopy,  photoelectron.  Auger  and  mass  spectrometry,  x-ray  fluorescence  and 
spectrofluorimetry,  electroanalytical  chemistry,  gas-liquid  and  high  pressure-liquid 
chromatography.  Applications  in  industry,  pharmacy,  analytical  biochemistry,  food, 
and  forensic  science. 

Exclusion : CHM350H 
Prerequisite : CHM215H 

Recommended  preparation:  CHM222Y/224Y/225Y 

Physical  Chemistry  52L,  104P 

Quantum  mechanics  and  fundamentals  of  spectroscopy,  intermolecular  forces,  statisti- 
cal mechanics  and  applications  to  chemical  systems,  theoretical  aspects  of  reaction 
kinetics. 

Exclusion:  CHM225Y/321Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM224Y,  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y 

Physical  Chemistry  52L,  52P 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  be  identical  to  CHM320Y.  The  laboratory  will  be  the 
remainder  (after  completion  of  CHM225Y)  of  the  CHM320Y  laboratory. 

Exclusion:  CHM224Y,  320Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM225Y,  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y 

Macromolecular  Chemistry  26L 

An  introduction  to  the  organic  and  physical  Chemistry  of  large  molecules.  The 
structure  and  synthesis  of  important  polymers  involved  in  the  industrial  technology  of 
synthetic  fibers  and  plastics;  structure  of  biological  macromolecules.  Emphasis  on  the 
application  of  physical  chemical  methods. 

Prerequisite : CHM222Y/224Y/225 Y/240 Y/24 1 Y 

Inorganic  Chemistry  52L,  104P 

Descriptive  chemistry  of  the  main  group  elements  with  emphasis  on  the  non-metals. 
Transition  metal  compounds:  aspects  of  bonding,  spectra,  and  reactivity;  complexes 
of  7r-acceptor  ligands;  organometallic  compounds  and  their  role  in  catalysis;  metals  in 
biological  systems.  The  laboratory  work  covers  a wide  range  of  preparative, 
analytical,  and  instrumental  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  CHM215H,  230H 

Organic  Chemistry  52L,  104P 

Designed  primarily  for  students  wishing  to  take  more  organic  chemistry  than  provided 
in  CHM240Y,  but  who  are  not  taking  the  “Chemistry”  or  “Biochemistry  and 
Chemistry”  Specialist  Programmes.  Electronic  structure,  chemical  bonding,  stereo- 
chemistry, spectroscopy  of  organic  molecules;  reactivities  and  factors  affecting  equili- 
bria and  rates  of  reaction;  mechanisms  of  addition,  elimination,  substitution  reactions, 
molecular  rearrangements;  applications  to  synthesis. 

Exclusion:  CHM341Y 
Prerequisite:  CHM240Y/241Y 

Organic  Chemistry  II  52L,  104P 

This  course  is  designed  to  extend  and  complement  CHM241Y.  In  addition  to  covering 
advanced  synthetic  and  structural  organic  chemistry,  physical  organic  chemistry  will 
be  introduced  and  applied  to  reaction  mechanisms,  pericyclic  reactions,  and  other 
fundamental  topics. 

Exclusion:  CHM340Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM241Y/(240Y  and  permission  of  Department) 
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CHM347H 


CHM414H 


CHM418Y 


CHM420H 


CHM421H 


CHM422H 


CHM423H 


CHM424H 


Organic  Chemistry  of  Biological  Compounds  26L 

Structure,  reactivity,  and  preparation  of  naturally  occurring  compounds  derived  from 
living  organisms.  Modification  and  analysis  in  the  context  of  organic  chemistry.  Major 
classes  of  compounds  to  be  studied  include  amino  acids,  peptides,  proteins;  carbohy 
drates;  organophosphates;  nucleotides,  nucleic  acids;  lipids,  terpenes,  steroids 
prostaglandins. 

Prerequisite : CHM241Y/(CHM240Y  and  340Y) 


Developing  Techniques  in  Analytical  Chemistry  26L 

Current  research  areas  in  analytical  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  new  techniques 
applications  of  information  theory,  optoacoustic  spectrometry,  surface  techniques 
automation,  and  microprocessors.  Present  and  future  trends  and  problems  in  analyti 
cal  chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  CHM314Y/350H 


CHM426 


Introduction  to  Research  in  Analytical  Chemistry  2601 

An  experimental  or  theoretical  research  problem  under  the  supervision  of  a membe 
of  staff.  Students  are  expected  to  spend  approximately  260  hours  throughout  the  yeari 


Applications  for  enrolment  should  be 
Spring. 

Exclusion : CHM428Y/429H/439Y/449Y 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 
Recommended  preparation : CHM314Y 


made  to  the  Department  in  the  precedin, 


jjHM42! 


IHM427I 


Reaction  Dynamics  261 

Microscopic  treatment  of  elementary  rate  processes  including  intramolecular  energ 
transfer,  elastic,  inelastic,  and  reactive  collisions.  Discussion  of  experimental  method 
and  results  (molecular  beams,  chemiluminescence,  laser-techniques).  Review  of  d> 
namical  and  statistical  theories.  (Will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  1980-81) 
Co-requisite  CHM320Y /32 1 Y 


'HM429H 


Reaction  Kinetics  (formerly  part  of  CHM420Y)  26 

Macroscopic  and  phenomenological  treatment  of  reaction  rates  and  mechanism 
Experimental  techniques  and  experimental  results  will  be  discussed  together  wii 
theories  of  reaction  kinetics.  The  latter  comprise  statistical  theories  (e.g.  transitic 
state  theory)  and  collision  theories,  particularly  as  they  apply  to  uni-,  bi-,  ar  |j|)()}{ 
termolecular  reactions.  Reaction  mechanisms,  reactions  in  condensed  phases. 
Prerequisite:  CHM320Y/321Y 
Recommended  preparation:  CHM420H/422H/427H 


Fundamentals  of  Quantum  Mechanics  26 

General  formalism  of  quantum  mechanics;  use  of  various  representations  for  quantu 
mechanical  results,  “Spin”,  and  angular  momenta. 

Prerequisite:  MAT140Y/224H/225Y,  PHY250Y,  350Y/CHM320Y/321Y 


Approximation  Methods  in  Quantum  Chemistry  26 

Theory  and  applications  of  perturbation  and  variation  methods:  Hartree-Fock  a 
proaches  to  atomic  and  molecular  problems;  the  problem  of  electron  correlation. 
Prerequisite:  CHM422H 


Theory  of  Optical  Spectroscopy  2< 

Theory  of  radiation,  time  dependent  perturbation  theory,  transition  probability 
oscillator  strength,  stimulated  emission;  atomic  spectra;  UV,  visible,  IR  and  Ram 
spectroscopy.  (Will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  1980-81) 

Co-requisite:  CHM320Y/321Y 
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Magnetic  Resonance  Spectroscopy  26L 

Symmetry  in  spectroscopy;  ESR,  NMR,  NQR;  optical  activity.  (Will  be  offered  in 
alternate  years  beginning  1981-82) 

Co-requisite:  CHM320Y/321Y 

Thermodynamics  26L 

The  basic  structure  of  thermodynamics;  alternative  formulations  of  the  second  law. 
Applications  of  thermodynamic  methods  to  phase  transitions  and  critical  phenomena 
and  to  non-equilibrium  situations.  (Will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  1981- 
82) 

Prerequisite : CHM224Y/225Y/PHY354H,  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y 

Statistical  Mechanics  26L 

Ensemble  theory  in  statistical  mechanics.  Applications,  including  imperfect  gases  and 
liquid  theories.  Introduction  to  non-equilibrium  problems. 

Prerequisite ; CHM320Y/321Y 

Introduction  to  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  TBA 

An  experimental  or  theoretical  research  problem  under  the  supervision  of  a member 
of  the  Physical  Chemistry  staff.  Students  are  expected  to  spend  approximately  260 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Enrolment  in  this  course  may  be  restricted  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department.  Applications  for  enrolment  should  be  made  to  the 
Department  in  the  preceding  Spring. 

Exclusion : CHM41 8Y/429H/439Y/449Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM320Y/321Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Introduction  to  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  TBA 

An  experimental  or  theoretical  research  problem  under  the  supervision  of  a member 
of  the  Physical  Chemistry  staff.  Students  are  expected  to  spend  approximately  130 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Enrolment  in  this  course  may  be  restricted  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department.  Applications  for  enrolment  should  be  made  to  the 
Department  in  the  preceding  Spring. 

Exclusion : CHM4 1 8Y/428Y/439Y/449 Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM320Y/321Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Symmetry  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  26L 

Theory  of  the  main  spectroscopic  methods  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Applications  of 
group  theory  to  inorganic  problems;  the  electronic  structure  of  transition  metals  in 
various  crystal  fields;  the  applications  of  infrared,  Raman,  and  electronic 
spectroscopy.  The  course  is  essentially  non-mathematical  and  focused  mainly  on 
structural  problems. 

Prerequisite:  CHM330Y 

Ligand  Field  Theory  26L 

Theory  of  transition  metal  compounds.  Crystal  field  theory.  Slater’s  treatment  of 
atoms,  with  applied  ligand  field  for  high  and  low  spin  systems.  Spin  orbit  coupling. 
Magnetic  properties.  Molecular  orbital  treatment.  Methods  of  evaluating  integrals. 
Some  comparisons  of  theory  with  experiment,  and  trends  in  the  chemistry  of  transi- 
tion elements. 

Prerequisite:  CHM330Y 
Recommended  preparation:  CHM430H 

Organometallic  Chemistry  26L 

Synthesis,  structure,  stability,  and  reactivity  of  metal-carbon  bonds.  Alkyl  and  aryl 
derivatives  of  the  main  group  metals;  transition  metal-carbon  cr-bonded  organometal- 
lics;  transition  metal  7r-bonded  organometallics;  effects  of  other  ligands  on  the 
reactivity  of  metal-carbon  bonds;  role  of  organometallic  complexes  in  catalysis,  e.g. 
olefin  hydrogenation,  dimerisation,  polymerization,  isomerization. 

Prerequisite:  CHM330Y 

Recommended  preparation  : CHM340Y/341Y 
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CHM433H 


CHM434H 


CHM438H 


CHM439Y 


CHM440H 


CHM441H 


CHM444H 


CHM445H 


Inorganic  Reaction  Mechanisms  26i 

Mechanisms  of  inorganic  reactions.  Methods  and  techniques  used  to  study  the 
kinetics  of  inorganic  reactions;  reaction  mechanisms  classified  by  reaction  type,  e.g. 
substitution,  isomerization,  oxidation,  reduction,  electron  transfer,  addition,  elimina- 
tion, etc. 

Prerequisite : CHM330Y 


Solid  State  Inorganic  Chemistry  26L 

Metals  and  intermetallic  compounds;  interstitial  compounds  such  as  borides,  carbides, 
hydrides,  and  nitrides;  types  of  bonding  in  the  solid  state;  occurrence  and  properties 
of  non-stoichiometric  compounds;  factors  affecting  the  stability  of  solids,  particularly 
ionic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  CHM330Y 


Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory  130F 

A six-week  intensive  laboratory  course  during  the  first  half  of  the  First  Term.  The 
laboratory  will  be  open  all  day,  five  days  per  week,  and  the  student  is  expected  to 
spend  all  of  his  available  time  in  the  laboratory  (approximately  130  hours).  During  the 
first  three  weeks  students  will  carry  out  approximately  eight  set  experiments  designed^ 
to  illustrate  one  or  more  facets  of  synthetic,  kinetic,  spectroscopic,  and  analytical 
studies  in  inorganic  chemistry.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course  students  will  apply 
these  techniques  to  more  difficult  and  challenging  problems.  Applications  for 
enrolment  should  be  made  to  the  Department  in  the  preceding  Spring. 

Exclusion:  CHM448H 

Prerequisite:  CHM330Y  and  permission  of  Department 
Recommended  preparation  : CHM314Y/350H,  320Y/321Y,  340Y/341Y 


Introduction  to  Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  250F 

A short  lecture-seminar  series  on  current  research  areas,  followed  by  an  experimenta 
or  theoretical  research  problem  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member.  Students  arc 
expected  to  spend  approximately  250  hours  throughout  the  year.  Applications  foi 
enrolment  should  be  made  to  the  Department  in  the  preceding  Spring. 

Exclusion:  CHM418Y/428Y/429H/449Y 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite:  CHM438H 


IM447H 


IM449Y 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry  261 

A selection  of  reactions  of  synthetic  value  with  emphasis  on  application  to  preparativi 
organic  chemistry.  An  attempt  is  made  to  systematize  and  rationalize  the  materia 
presented. 

Prerequisite:  CHM341Y/(340Y  and  permission  of  Department) 


Structural  Organic  Chemistry  261 

The  application  of  infrared,  ultraviolet,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  and  mass  spec 
troscopy  to  the  determination  of  the  structures  of  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  CHM341Y/(340Y  and  permission  of  Department) 


Kinetics  and  Mechanism  in  Organic  Chemistry  261 

Non-kinetic  and  kinetic  methods  of  studying  mechanisms.  A review  of  elementar 
rate  processes  and  multistep  chemical  reactions.  Correlations  between  structure  an 
reactivity. 

Prerequisite:  CHM222Y/224Y/225Y,  341Y/(340Y  and  permission  of  Department) 


Molecular  Orbital  Theory  in  Organic  Chemistry  26 

Application  of  the  Huckel  molecular  orbital  HMO  approach  to  simple  organic 
systems.  The  use  of  elementary  group  theory  to  treat  larger  77-systems.  Huckel's  rul 
and  aromatic  character.  Correlations  of  HMO  results  with  experimental  data.  Basis 
the  Woodward-Hoffman  selection  rules. 

Prerequisite:  CHM341Y/(340Y  and  permission  of  Department) 

Recommended  preparation:  CHM222Y/224Y/225Y 
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Bio-organic  Chemistry  26L 

Applications  of  organic  chemistry  and  physical  organic  chemistry  to  the  study  of 
biologically  important  processes.  Kinetics  and  mechanisms  of  enzyme  catalysis, 
chemistry  of  co-enzymes,  stereochemistry  of  biological  reactions,  and  biosynthesis  of 
important  biological  molecules. 

Exclusion : BCH424H 
Prerequisite : BCH321 Y/CHM347H 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  130P 

A laboratory,  open  throughout  the  day  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Term,  in  which 
students  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  modern  instrumentation  and  techniques  and  are 
given  the  opportunity,  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  a research  laboratory,  to  plan 
and  execute  independent  projects.  Students  are  expected  to  spend  approximately  130 
hours  during  the  period  specified.  Applications  for  enrolment  should  be  made  to  the 
Department  in  the  preceding  Spring. 

Exclusion : CHM438H 

Prerequisite : CHM341Y/(340Y  and  permission  of  Department) 

Introduction  to  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry  250P 

A short  lecture/seminar  series  on  current  research  areas  followed  by  an  experimental 
or  theoretical  research  problem  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member.  Students  are 
expected  to  spend  approximately  250  hours  throughout  the  year.  Applications  for 
enrolment  should  be  made  to  the  Department  in  the  preceding  Spring. 

Exclusion : CHM41 8Y/428Y/429H/439Y 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite : CHM448H 

CHINESE — See  EAS  East  Asian  Studies 


CLASSICS 

Includes  GLL  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation, 
GRH  Greek  and  Roman  History,  GRK  Greek,  and  LAT  Latin 

'rofessors  Emeriti 
G.  Bagnani,  d litt,  frsc  (u) 

Sister  M.  Blandina,  ma  (sm) 

G.M.A.  Grube,  ma,  frsc  (t) 
rofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
M.J.  O'Brien,  ma,  ph  d 
rofessor  and  Acting  Chairman 
W.E.  McLeod,  am,  ph  d (v) 
rofessor  and  Associate  Chairman 
R.E.  Fantham,  b litt,  ma,  ph  d Cl) 
rofessors 

T.D.  Barnes,  ma,  d phil 

J. W.  Cole,  ma  (t) 

D.J.  Conacher,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (t) 

A.  Dalzell,  b litt,  ma  (t) 

D.P.  de  Montmollin,  d es  l (v) 
j.R.  Grant,  am,  ph  d (v) 

C.P.  Jones,  ma,  ph  d 
G.L.  Keyes,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

K. F.  Quinn,  ma  (u) 


Rev.  J.R.  O’Donnell,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (sm) 
A.  Rakus,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

H.G.  Robertson,  ba,  ph  d (v) 


J.M.  Rist,  MA,  FRSC 

T.M.  Robinson,  ba,  b litt  (t) 

A.E.  Samuel,  ma,  ph  d 
R.M.H.  Shepherd,  ma  (u) 

Rev.  J.J.  Sheridan,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
G.V.  Sumner,  ma 
D.F.S.  Thomson,  ma  (u) 

L.E.  Woodbury,  am,  ph  d,  frsc  (u) 
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Associate  Professors 
R.L.  Beck,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J.M.  Bigwood,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

A.M.  Dabrowski,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
T.G.  Elliott,  BA,  ph  d (e) 

Rev.  M.O.  Lee,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

H.J.  Mason,  am,  ph  d (n) 

C J.  McDonough.,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

Rev.  D.J.  McNeil, «ma  (sm) 

Sister  M.T.  O’Mara,  ma,  ph  d (sm> 
Assistant  Professor 

J.W.  Boake,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

Special  Lecturers 

R.  ROSS,  MBA,  MA  (E) 


E.I.  Robbins, ‘ma,  ph  d (sm) 
C.I.  Rubincam1,  ba,  ph  d (e) 
R.J.  Tarrant,  bj\,  d phil 
G.T.  Thaniel,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
K.R.  Thompsoh,AM  (v). 

R.M.  Toporoski,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
J.S.  Traill,  am,  ph  d (v) 

M.B.  Wallace,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
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The  field  of  Classics  is  concerned  with  the  languages,  literature,  philosophy,  myth,  religion,  F/301 
politics,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  the  linguist,  Greek  provides  an  unbroken  tradition 
from  the  earliest  to  modern  times;  the  relationship  of  Latin  with  the  Romance  Languages  affords  a r^H 


valuable  check  on  the  comparative  method  of  linguistics. 

Students  and  lovers  of  literature  are  introduced  to  early  and  often  unsurpassed  works  in  every 
genre  which  have  contributed  form,  content,  and  critical  standards  to  every  European  literature. 
The  philosopher  encounters  the  seminal  ideas  of  European  philosophy  clearly  and  simply  ex 
pressed.  The  political  scientist  observes  a people  passionately  interested  in  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  politics  who  explored  the  possibilities  of  elitist  governing  groups,  enlightened  and 
unenlightened  despotism,  and  democracy,  singly  and  in  a variety  of  combinations,  in  national, 
federal,  and  imperial  contexts,  and  on  every  scale  from  city  state  to  “world  empire”.  Students  ol 
religion  discover  a rich  variety  of  religious  experience,  interesting  in  itself  and  for  its  formative 
influence  upon  Christianity  and  Islam.  The  historian,  with  an  entire  civilization  before  him  from 
beginning  to  end,  can  compare  it  with  his  own  and  can  trace  the  evolution  of  a single  great  social 
experiment  from  its  first  creative  phase  through  its  mature  achievement  to  its  final  period  of 
consolidation  - and  obsolescence.  Classical  language,  literature,  philosophy,  political  experience 
religion,  law,  art,  architecture,  and  Euclidean  mathematics  are  still  factors  in  our  lives.  Oui 
understanding  of  the  present  will  be  enhanced  by  some  understanding  of  these  formative  influences 
from  the  past. 

The  Department  of  Classics  is  now  also  offering  courses  in  Modern  Greek  Language  anc 
Literature.  Many  of  the  ancient  literary  motifs  survive  in  the  themes  of  contemporary  authors  anc 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  modern  Greece.  Since  Independence,  Greece  has  produced  poets  anc 
novelists  of  prime  importance  whose  works  have  influenced  the  literature  of  other  Westerr 
countries. 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  classical  studies  may  participate  in  programmes  in  Classics 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History.  Those  who  wish  to  combine  a Minor  Programme  ii 
Greek  or  Latin  with  another  discipline  should  consult  the  Department.  Joint  programmes  have  ii 
the  past  combined  Greek  with  English  or  Philosophy,  and  Latin  with  English,  French,  Italian  o 
Spanish.  Programmes  now  exist  which  combine  Latin  or  Greek  with  other  languages,,  and  Greel 
with  Philosophy.  Other  combinations  can  be  designed  to  suit  the  interests  of  individual  students 
The  programmes  described  below  lead  to  certification  as  a specialist. 

Graduates  of  these  programmes  generally  teach  in  schools  and  universities.  They  are  eligible  fo 
Type  A certificate  programmes  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  and  for  admission  to  graduate  an< 
professional  studies  here  and  abroad. 

The  Department  of  Classics  welcomes  students  of  all  academic  backgrounds  who  wish  to  tak 
courses  in  the  field  but  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  Classical  Studies.  Students  need  not  kno\ 
Greek  or  Latin  to  study  Greek  and  Roman  History  or  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  c 
to  follow  the  Minor  Programme  in  Classical  Civilization.  Advanced  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  doe 
require  study  of  the  basic  language  courses  in  sequence. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Classics  are  listed  in  the  body  of  the  calendar  und< 
the  headings  GLL  (Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation),  GRH  (Greek  and  Roman  History 
GRK  (Greek),  and  LAT  (Latin).  The  courses  in  Modern  Greek  are  numbered  GRK150Y,  245\ 
250Y,  350Y,  355Y.  The  Department  also  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  History  in  offering  th 
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courses  coded  HIS485Y  The  Problem  of  Government  in  Classical  Greece  and  HIS486Y  From 
Republic  to  Principate.  The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  offers  courses  in  Hellenistic 
Greek. 

The  Department  of  Classics  publishes  a brochure  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  departmental 
office  or  from  the  discipline  representatives. 

Undergraduate  Secretary'  ( until  June  30,  1979):  Professor  M.B.  Wallace,  16  Hart  House  Circle, 
Room  108(978-8564) 

Undergraduate  Secretary  ( from  July  1,  1979):  Professor  E.I.  Robbins,  16  Hart  ,House  Circle, 
Room  108  (978-8564) 

Enquiries:  16  Hart  House  Circle,  Room  106  (978-3179) 


CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATION 

Minor  programme:  6 full-course  equivalents  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

One  full  course  from  the  following:  any  GLL  course  (except  GLL  250Y/450Y)/PHI/PHL 
- 200 Y/30 1 Y/302 Y 

f One  full  course  from  the  following:  any  GRH  course  (except  222H)/HIS  485Y/486Y/NES  471Y 
j One  FAH  course  on  ancient  art 

Three  full  courses  chosen  from  any  of  the  above  groups  and/or  from  all  courses  in  GRK  and  LAT 
(except  GRK  150Y/245Y/250Y/350Y/355Y) 

\ CLASSICS 

v Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  One  full  course  in  GRK:  one  full  course  in  LAT 
NOTE:  Students  with  Grade  13  Greek  should  take  two  of  GRK  210H-213H;  students  without 
Grade  13  Greek  should  take  GRK  100Y.  Students  with  Grade  13  Latin  should  take  two  of  LAT 
i 210H-213H;  students  with  Grade  12  Latin  should  take  LAT  BOY;  students  without  Grade  12 
l Latin  should  take  LAT  100Y. 

i Second  year:  Two  full  courses  in  each  language  in  the  200  series 
Third  year:  Two  full  courses  in  each  language  in  the  300/400  series 
NOTE:  One  GRK  or  LAT  220  series  course  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  taken  GRK  or 
LAT  210  series  courses  in  Second  Year;  400  series  courses  may  be  taken  if  their  300  series 
prerequisite  has  been  met. 

vourth  year:  Two  full  courses  in  each  language  in  the  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  each 
language  in  the  400  series 
SOTES: 

, L Competence  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work  is  required:  this 
requirement  may  be  met  by  successfully  completing  GRK  230Z  and  LAT  230Z. 

1.  The  courses  in  Modern  Greek  (GRK  BOY,  245Y,  250Y,  350Y,  355Y)  may  not  be  included. 

1.  Students  who  have  taken  only  GRK  100Y  and  intend  to  enter  this  Specialist  Programme  are 
encouraged  to  enrol  in  GRK  lOlZf 

TREEK 

Specialist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

7irst  year:  One  full  course  in  GRK;  one  full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for 
appropriate  courses) 

Second  year:  Two  full  courses  in  GRK  200  series;  one  full  course  in  LAT  200  series 
rhird  year:  Three  full  courses  in  GRK  300  series;  one  full  course  in  LAT 

7ourth  year:  Three  full  courses  in  GRK  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  the  400  series;  one 
full  course  in  LAT 

vlinor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

7irst  year:  One  full  course  in  GRK  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for  appropriate  course) 
Second  year:  Two  full  courses  in  GRK  200  series 

)ther  years:  Four  full  courses  in  GRK,  of  which  three  must  be  from  the  300/400  series 
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NOTES: 

1.  One  GRK  220  series  course  may  be  taken  in  Third  Year  by  students  who  have  taken  GRK  210 
series  courses  in  Second  Year;  400  series  courses  may  be  taken  if  their  300  series  prerequisite 
has  been  met. 

2.  Competence  in  Greek  prose  composition  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work  is  required;  this 
requirement  may  be  met  by  successfully  completing  GRK  230Z. 

3.  The  courses  in  Modern  Greek  (GRK  150Y,  245Y,  250Y,  350Y,  355Y)  may  not  be  included. 

4.  Students  who  have  taken  only  GRK  100Y  and  intend  to  enter  this  Programme  are  encouraged 
to  enrol  in  GRK  101Z. 

GREEK— See  also  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

GREEK  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Consult  Departments  of  Classics  and  Philosophy) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

1.  Seven  courses  in  Greek: 

First  year : Students  with  Grade  13  Greek  should  take  two  of  GRK  210H,  21 1H,  212H,  213H; 

students  without  Grade  13  Greek  should  take  GRK  100Y 
Second  year : Two  full  courses  in  GRK  200  series 
Third  year:  GRK  321Y,  320Y/322Y 
Fourth  year:  GRK  421Y,  320Y/322Y/420Y/422Y/423Y 

2.  Six  courses  in  Philosophy 

3.  One  additional  course  from  GRK/PHI/PHL 

NOTE:  One  GRK  220  series  course  may  be  taken  in  Third  Year  by  students  who  have  taken  GRK 
210  series  courses  in  Second  Year;  400  series  courses  may  be  taken  if  their  300  series  prerequisite 
has  been  met.  r 

See  additional  NOTES  under  GREEK. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Specialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses 

1.  Four  full  courses  in  GRH  at  200  or  higher  level,  excluding  GRH  221H,  223H,  309Y,  312Y 
313Y,  324H 

2.  Four  full  courses  in  GRK  including  GRK  222H,  322Y,  422Y.  Students  with  Grade  13  Gree 
should  take  GRK  210H/212H;  students  without  Grade  13  Greek  should  take  GRK  100Y 

3.  Four  full  courses  in  LAT  including  LAT  221H,  323Y,  420Y;  Students  with  Grade  13  Latin  shoul 
take  LAT  212H/213H;  Students  without  Grade  13  Latin  should  take  LAT  100Y/130Y 


GREEK  STUDIES:  ANCIENT  OR  MODERN  GREEK 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  afe  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

1.  Three  full  courses  in  modern  Greek  at  the  200  or  higher  level,  including  GRK  350Y/355Y,  c 
three  full  courses  in  ancient  Greek  at  the  200  or  higher  level  including  one  full  course 
Ancient  Greek  in  the  300/400  series 

2.  One  full  course  from  the  following  list: 

DRM  260H 

FAH:  one  course  on  ancient  art. 

GLL  191H,  200 Y,  202H,  205Y,  220Y,  230Y,  250Y,  290H,  300Y,  450Y 
GRH  100Y,  200 Y,  216Y,  219Y,  221H,  223H,  226H,  309Y,  312Y,  314Y,  319H 
GRK:  any  courses  not  already  counted 
HIS  485 Y 

NES  25 1Y,  351Y,  451Y,  471Y 
PHI/PHL  200 Y,  301Y,  302Y 

3.  Three  additional  courses  from  the  two  categories  given  above 

NOTE:  GRK  100Y,  150Y  may  be  included  but  cannot  be  counted  toward  fulfilment  of  the  first  p£ 
of  the  requirement. 
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LATIN 

i Specialist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

; First  year : One  full  course  in  GRK;  one  full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for 
• appropriate  courses) 

Second  year:  One  full  course  in  GRK  200  series;  two  full  courses  in  LAT  200  series 
Third  year:  One  GRK  course  from  the  200/300  series;  three  full  courses  in  LAT,  of  which  two 
must  be  from  the  300  series 

Fourth  year:  One  GRK  course  from  the  300/400  series;  three  full  courses  in  LAT,  of  which  two 
{ must  be  from  the  400  series 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

First  year:  One  full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for  appropriate  course) 
Second  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  200  series 

Other  years:  Four  full  courses  in  LAT,  of  which  three  must  be  from  the  300/400  series 
NOTES: 

1.  Competence  in  Latin  prose  composition  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work  is  required;  this 
{ requirement  may  be  met  by  LAT  230Z. 

2.  The  courses  in  Modern  Greek  (GRK  150Y,  245Y,  250Y,  350Y,  355Y)  may  not  be  included  in 
the  Specialist  Programme  in  Latin. 

3.  Students  who  have  taken  only  GRK  100Y  and  intend  to  enter  the  Specialist  Programme  in 
Latin  are  encouraged  to  enrol  in  GRK  10 1Z. 


LATIN  AND  SPANISH  (Consult  Department  of  Classics  and  Mr.  J.B.  Davies,  Department  of 
i Spanish  and  Portuguese) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  One  full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for  appropriate  course);  SPA 
100Y/220Y 

Second  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  200  series;  SPA  220Y/320Y  plus  one  full  course  equivalent 
j[  from  the  SPA  200  series  (excluding  SPA  293H)  if  not  taken  in  First  Year 

Third  and  fourth  years  : Four  full  courses  in  LAT  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  the  400 
series;  SPA  320Y.  350Y,  420Y,  425H,  plus  courses  from  the  SPA  300/400  series  (excluding  SPA 
325Y)  to  make  the  equivalent  of  four  full  courses 
NOTES: 

1.  An  average  of  at  least  70%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  Spanish  courses. 

2.  Competence  in  Latin  prose  composition  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work  is  required;  this 
requirement  may  be  met  by  LAT  230Z. 


ROMAN  STUDIES 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

1.  Three  full  courses  in  LAT  at  200  or  higher  level,  including  at  least  one  in  the  300/400  series 
l.  One  full  course  from:  DRM  260H;  FAH  (courses  on  ancient  art);  GLL  191H,  202H,  205Y, 
239 Y;  GRH  100Y,  201Y,  202Y,  209Y,  219Y,  311Y,  313Y,  314Y,  315Y,  319H,  324H;  HIS  486Y; 
PHI  305 Y. 

1.  Three  additional  courses  from  the  two  categories  given  above 

NOTE:  LAT  100Y  may  be  included,  but  cannot  be  counted  toward  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of 
he  requirement. 
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CLB 


CLINICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 


Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

D.M.  Goldberg,  b sc,  md,  ph  d,  mrc  (path),  fric 
Co-ordinator  of  Undergraduate  Studies 

Professor  A. G.  Gornall,  ba,  ph  d,  d sc,  frsc 


Enquiries : Banting  Institute,  100  College  Street,  Room  415  (978-2663) 


CLB401Y 


Biochemistry  of  Human  Diseases  52L,  52  ' 

Lectures:  Biochemical  and  functional  alterations  that  are  inherited  or  acquir 
through  disease.  Processes  directed  towards  maintaining  homeostasis,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  biochemical  data  to  the  problems  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prognosis. 
Seminars:  Case  histories  selected  to  illustrate  the  associated  biochemical  and  func- 
tional derangements.  Intended  for  life  science  students  who  may  be  considering  a 
career  in  clinical  biochemistry,  in  biomedical  research,  or  in  medicine. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y,  PSL321Y 


COM 


COMMERCE 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
See  also  ECO,  POL 


Professor  Emeritus 

S. G.  Hennessey,  b com,  fca 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

I. M.  Drummond,  ma,  ph  d 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

G.T.  Gilbert,  b com,  fca  (w) 

Professors 

M.  Brownstone,  ms,  dpa 
M.G.  Evans,  b sc,  m sc  tech,  mia,  ph  d (w) 
W.E.  Grasham,  b a sc,  ma 
Associate  Professors 

J. H.  Amernic,  b sc,  mba,  ca  (e,  w) 

M.  Berkowitz,  bs,  mba,  ph  d (e) 

L.J.  Brooks,  b com,  mba,  ca  (e) 

J.  Dooley,  m a sc,  ph  d (e) 

Assistant  Professors 
E.  Kirzner,  ba,  mba 

T.  Mitchell,  b comm,  m m sc  (s) 

Lecturer 

D.  Brean,  ba,  mba,  m sc 
Tutors 

N. E.  Kraftchuk,  ba,  ca  (w) 


G.H.  Haines,  ms,  ph  d (e) 

M.  Sommers,  b com,  mba,  dba  (w) 
J.E.  Smyth,  m com,  fcA  (w) 


B.J.B.  Galvin,  mba,  fca  (w) 

G.L.  Leonidas,  b com,  mba 
J.  Pollock,  B COM,  M LITT,  MBA,  FCA 
W.R.  Waters,  ba,  mba,  ph  d 


D.B.  Thornton,  b sc,  mba,  ph  d,  ca  (e) 
S.  Turnbull,  m sc,  ph  d 


M.R.  Longworth,  ba,  ca  (e) 
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i Special  Lecturers 

PJ.  Allin,  b com,  ca 
R.S.  Bigelow,  ba,  ca 
A.W.  Bottomley,  b sc,  ca 
F.  Carruthers,  ba,  ll  b 
\ C.  Clarke,  ba,  ca 

J. S.  Darville,  b com,  mba,  ca 
M.  De  Mara,  b com,  ca 

• W.  Dovey,  b com,  ca 
T.I.  Elek,  b com,  ca 

K. .G.R.  Gwynne-Timothy,  ll  b,  ma,  qc 

R. H.G.  Hamilton,  m math,  ca 
F.P.  Harvey,  b sc,  fca 

' W.C.  Jorgens,  b comm,  ca 
[I  J.U.  Joseph,  BA,  MBA 
F.  Judge,  B COM,  MBA 

J. P.R.  Kingston,  b com,  ca 
T.  Kydd,  b com,  ca 

j C.  LaHay,  ba,  ca 
E.  Levanoni,  ba,  mba 

S.  Lieberman,  b ed,  ma,  ca 
D.  B.  Macaskill,  b com,  ca 
P.E.  McQuillan,  b com,  fca 
H.  Mida,  m sc,  ph  d,  ca 

M.  Murenbeeld,  m sc,  ph  d 

K.  O'Neill,  b com,  ca 

L.  Papernick,  b com,  ca 


R.  Parsons,  b com,  ca 

G.  Patrick,  ma,  bed 

M.  A.  Pengelly,  ba,  mba,  ca 

F. H.  Penny,  b sc,  mba,  ca 

L. G.  Pinkney,  b com,  ca 

W.R.  Rauenbusch,  b com,  ll  m,  mba 
D.K.  Robinson,  ba,  bcl 

J. A.  Rogers,  b com,  ca 
A.C.  Ryley,  b com,  fca 

K.  Sala,  b com,  ca 
D.A.  Scott,  b com,  ca 

S. H.B.  Smith,  ba,  ca 
D.  Snowden,  b com,  ca 

T. H.  Spevick,  b com,  ca 

H.  Spinks,  b com,  ca 
W.  Strain,  b com,  ca 

J.  Stransaman,  b com,  ll  m 
R.W.  Taylor,  b com.  b ed,  mba,  ca 
D.  Wainman,  b sc,  ca 

G. T.  Wakabayashi,  ll  b 

M.  Walsh,  b sc,  mba 

C.  Watson,  ba,  ca 

M.J.  White,  b com,  mba,  ca 

D. M.  Williamson,  b com,  ca 
R.I.R.  Winter,  b com,  ll  m,  mba 


The  objective  of  the  programme  in  Commerce  and  Finance  is  to  help  students  develop  the 
analytical  abilities  needed  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions  in  organizations  and  to  participate 
in  and  contribute  constructively  to  our  society  generally. 

The  programme  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has  long  had  a strong  and  unique  economics 
content — one  that  equips  graduates  particularly  well  for  the  future  in  view  of  the  increasing 
interaction  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  our  economy  and  the  special  social, 
economic,  and  business  problems  that  face  us  as  a nation.  It  incorporates  this  philosophy  by 
requiring  the  same  minimum  number  of  courses  in  each  of  Economics  and  Commerce. 

The  programme  offers  the  student  a foundation  on  which  to  build  managerial  and  professional 
skills.  Areas  of  study  embrace  the  economic  and  legal  environments  of  the  enterprise,  the 
determinants  of  organizational  strategy,  and  the  problems  of  achieving  effectiveness  within  an 
organization. 

The  earlier  parts  of  the  programme  emphasize  studies  of  the  accounting  system  that  provides  a 
basis  for  the  flow  of  information  within  a business  and  to  investors,  of  the  economic  factors  that 
shape  competitive  and  cooperative  action  in  society  and,  generally,  of  the  structure  of  our 
economic  and  social  institutions. 

More  senior  courses  then  build  on  these  subject  areas  by  dealing  in  depth  with  administrative 
and  organizational  behaviour;  accounting  policies  and  research;  and  marketing,  production,  and 
financial  strategies. 

The  programme  also  gives  attention  to  the  public  sector  and  recognizes  the  increasing  im 
portance  of  applying  administrative  skills  in  the  management  of  governmental  institutions. 

A student  may  design  a programme  for  a B.Com.  degree  in  such  a way  as  to  place  special 
emphasis  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years  on  one  or  more  of  the  general  areas  of  commerce,  economics, 
accounting,  and  finance,  depending  upon  his  plans  for  the  future. 

Students  who  choose  to  emphasize  Commerce  tend  to  accept  positions  in  business  or 
government  service  on  graduation  or  to  undertake  further  studies  at  the  graduate  level  in  business 
administration  or  law.  It  is  also  possible  for  these  students  to  take  a sequence  of  courses  in 
Actuarial  Science  with  a view  to  making  some  progress  towards  qualification  as  an  actuary. 

Students  who  choose  to  emphasize  Economics  may  make  a number  of  sub-choices  within  the 
field — for  example,  in  economic  theory,  in  mathematical  economics,  in  economic  history,  and  in 
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economic  development.  A significant  number  of  students  who  have  made  this  choice  have  the 
undertaken  graduate  studies  in  Economics  and  some  have  proceeded  to  academic  careers. 

Students  who  choose  to  emphasize  accounting  and  finance  may  make  careers  in  the  accounti 
profession  and  in  the  financial  world;  typically  over  half  of  the  class  has  been  so  inclined  in  recent 
years. 


Supervisor  of  Studies'.  Professor  G.T.  Gilbert 
Enquiries'.  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3026  (978-3339) 


COMMERCE  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

5 full-course  equivalents  in  COM  including  COM  100Y/202Y;  220Y/221H/223H;  231H/331Y. 

2 full-course  equivalents  in  ECO  including  ECO  100Y 
NOTES: 

1.  Some  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Commerce  and  Economics  require  MAT  134Y/130Y 
the  equivalent. 

2.  An  overall  average  of  at  least  65%  will  be  required  in  all  COM  and  ECO  courses  abov 
the  100  series. 


OTES: 


COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE  PROGRAMME  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

The  programme  in  Commerce  and  Finance  begins  formally  when  a student  has  obtained  fiv 
credits.  In  each  year  thereafter  full-time  students  will  take  courses  equal  to  six  credits  of  which  on 
credit  is  normally  a free  option. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  or  proceed  in  this  programme  after  obtaining  five  credits  must  enrol  wit 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  thereafter.  A par 
time  student  must  enrol  with  the  Department  after  obtaining  five  credits,  and  re-enrol  eac 
academic  year  thereafter  either  in  person  or  in  writing.  Secondary  school  students  are  strong! 
advised  to  take  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F and  C but  must  take  at  least  Mathematics  C 
First  Five  Credits 

Students  are  advised  to  take  COM  100Y,  ECO  100Y  and  MAT  134Y/130Y.  Students  not  followir 
this  advice  may  be  restricted  in  their  later  choice  of  courses.  Students  expecting  to  enter  th 
programme  should  feel  free  to  pursue  any  special  interests  they  may  have  in  their  selection  of  tl 
remaining  courses  in  the  first  five  credits  of  their  programme.  Among  the  courses  recommendc 
are  ECO  101 Y,  ENG  108Y,  GGR  220Y,  PHL  100Y,  POL  100Y,  PSY  200H,  SOC  101 Y,  and  ar 
modern  language  course.  Since  the  later  years  of  the  programme  include  an  “outside  option' 
students  will  find  an  advantage  in  selecting  a course  or  courses  in  their  first  five  credits  in  a subje 
that  they  may  wish  to  pursue  in  subsequent  years. 

Credits  Six  to  Eleven 


a) 


f) 

NOTES: 

1. 


COM  220Y/(223H,  224H)  (see  NOTE  1)  or  COM  100Y  if  not  taken  within  the  first  fir 
credits 

ECO  200Y/210Y  or  ECO  100Y  if  not  taken  within  the  first  five  credits 
ACT  223H,  233H  or  another  200  series  course  in  any  discipline 
ECO  220Y/STA  242Y  (see  Notes  2,  3 and  4) 

One  credit  from  COM  301Y,  303H,  CSC  (148H,  158H)/(201H,  202H);  ECO  101 
202Y/212Y,  221Y,  222Y,  236Y,  244Y;  MAT  134Y,  234Y  (see  NOTES  4,  5 and  6) 

One  credit  other  than  COM  or  ECO 
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2. 


3. 


If  only  COM  223H  is  taken  in  category  a),  another  half-course  must  be  taken  from  o 
of  the  other  categories. 

Students  may  take  STA  242Y  instead  of  ECO  220Y  and  use  it  as  one  of  their  requir 
courses  in  Economics. 

Students  planning  graduate  studies  in  the  administrative  or  managerial  sciences  or 
economic  theory  are  advised  to  take  MAT  234Y  and  STA  242Y. 

ECO  220Y/STA  242Y  and  MAT  130Y/134Y  must  be  included  in  the  first  eleven  credit 
In  deciding  whether  to  take  ECO  200Y/210Y  as  well  as  ECO  202Y/212Y  in  the  fi 
eleven  credits,  students  should  be  guided  by  the  grade  they  received  in  ECO  100Y/10 
and  by  the  probability  of  their  wishing  to  take  an  ECO  course  for  which 
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202Y/212Y  is  a prerquisite.  ECO  202Y/212Y  is  a required  course  in  the  programme  but 
may  be  taken  after  the  first  eleven  credits  have  been  obtained. 

6.  No  more  than  six  100  series  courses  may  be  included  in  the  23  course  programme  for 

degree  credit.  Any  additional  100  series  courses  necessary  to  fulfil  the  programme 
requirements  will  be  designated  “extra”, 
i Credits  Twelve  to  Seventeen 

a)  COM  337 Y 

b)  One  full  credit  from  COM  220Y,  223H,  224H,  300Y,  301Y,  303H,  320Y,  324H,  326H, 
400 Y,  422Y  (see  NOTES  1 and  3) 

;)  One  of  ECO  101Y,  200Y/210Y,  201Y,  221Y,  222Y,  236Y  or  any  other  ECO  course  in  the 

300  series;  MAT  234Y  (see  NOTES  1 and  2) 
i)  ECO  202Y/212Y  or,  if  already  taken,  any  ECO  course  in  the  preceding  group 

;)  One  300  series  credit  in  COM  or  ECO 

3 One  credit  other  than  COM  or  ECO 

MOTES: 

1.  COM  220Y/221H/223H,  ECO  200Y/210Y  and  ECO  202Y/212Y  must  be  included  in  the 
first  17  credits  of  the  programme 

2.  At  least  one  credit  in  Economic  History  or  the  History  of  Economic  Thought  (ECO 
101Y,  201Y,  221Y,  222Y,  301Y,  302Y,  303Y,  304H  & 309H,  305Y,  322Y,  342Y)  should 
be  completed  within  the  first  seventeen  credits. 

jl.  Students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Three-Year  B.A.  degree  instead  of  a B.Com.  degree  are 

reminded  that  they  must  apply  to  their  College  Registrar  prior  to  November  15  in  the 
year  in  which  they  complete  the  Three-Year  B.A.  degree. 

Tnal  Six  Credits 
0 COM  450Y 

))  One  of  COM  325Y,  ECO  310Y,  (325H  & 326H),  328Y,  332Y,  (345H  & 348H)  (see 

, NOTE  1) 

:)  Three  credits  in  Commerce  and  Economics  selected  from  the  300  and  400  series  (see 

NOTE  2) 

I)  One  credit  other  than  COM  or  ECO  (see  NOTE  2) 

40TES: 

[ . Students  who  have  already  taken  one  of  these  courses  after  obtaining  eleven  credits  may 

take  four  instead  of  three  courses  in  group  c). 

i L When  planning  their  final  six  credit  programmes,  students  must  keep  in  mind  the 

requirements  for  standing,  and  the  required  and  the  minimum  number  of  credits  in 
Commerce,  Economics,  etc.,  that  must  be  included  in  the  twenty-three  credits  compris- 
ing the  complete  Programme  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  (See  “Requirements  for  a 
B.Com.  Degree”.) 

Students  are  reminded  that  an  overall  average  of  at  least  65%  is  required  in  all 
Commerce  and  Economics  courses  above  the  100  series. 

Students  who  have  obtained  a Three-Year  B.A.  degree  may  not  obtain  a B.Com.  degree 
by  the  completion  of  the  additional  eight  credits. 


|X)M100Y  Financial  Accounting  52L,  26P 

Basic  theory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the  preparation  of  financial  statements, 
double  entry  theory  and  practice,  the  accounting  cycle  from  the  recording  of  transac- 
tions to  the  year-end  entries  and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements,  and  problems 
of  measuring  income.  This  course  is  for  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
who  intend  to  pursue  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme.  Other  students  who 
wish  to  take  only  a few  Commerce  courses  should  take  COM202Y. 

Exclusion : COM102Y/202Y 


; 'OM101Y  Industry  and  Trade  52L 

A general  introduction  to  the  world  of  commerce,  finance,  industry,  and  trade;  basic 
economic  structure  and  institutions.  Attention  is  drawn  to  current  developments 'and 
students  are  encouraged  to  establish  their  own  special  areas  of  interest. 


COM202Y 


COM220Y 


COM224H 


COM300Y 


COM301Y 


COM303H 


COM320Y 


Accounting 


52L,  26P 


A survey  of  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Accounting  as  a means  of  supplying 
information  relevant  to  economic  decision-making,  discussed  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  user  than  the  preparer  of  accounting  statements;  basic  concepts  and  uses 
of  management  accounting.  If  a student  is  considering  taking  COM320Y  in  future,  it 
should  be  noted  that  COM202Y  is  not  an  acceptable  prerequisite.  (Not  available  to 
students  in  the  Commerce  & Finance  programme). 

Exclusion : COM  1 00Y/ 102 Y 
Prerequisite : Open  only  to  students  who  have  successfully  completed  five  courses  or 
have  written  permission  of  instructor. 
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Management  Accounting  (formerly  COM223H  and  224H)  52L 

The  development  of  information  for  management  decision-making  and  control.  Topics 
include  costing,  capital  budgeting,  and  selected  analytical  tools  such  as  regression 
analysis  and  inventory  models.  Case  discussions  and  computer  applications  will  be 
used  where  appropriate. 

Prerequisite : COM  1 00Y/202 Y 


Management  Accounting  II  26L 

An  extension  of  COM223H  covering  the  preparation  of  the  data  base  used  for  the 
decisions  and  techniques  discussed  in  COM223H,  and  to  broaden  the  concept  of  the 
control  environment:  job  order  and  process  cost  inventory  systems,  predeterminec 
(standard  cost)  systems  and  advanced  variance  analysis,  regression  analysis,  the 
behavioural  impact  of  control  systems,  responsibility  accounting,  and  control  in  the 
non-profit  environment.  Case  discussions  and  computer  applications  will  be  used.  (Tc 
be  discontinued  after  December  1979) 

Prerequisite:  COM221H/223H 


The  Legal  Environment  of  Business  521 

Development  of  an  approach  to  reaching  decisions  objectively,  and  examination  o 
how  the  law,  as  an  institution,  accommodates  business  convenience  and  social  policy 
Analysis  of  legal  devices  that  are  commonly  encountered  in  the  operation  of  ; 
business.  If  enrolment  has  to  be  limited,  priority  will  be  given  to  third  year  student 
in  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme. 

Prerequisite : EC0100Y/102Y 
Co-requisite : COM202Y/220Y/223H 


Canadian  Public  Administration  52 

Public  administration  in  Canada  at  all  three  levels  of  government.  Material  draw 
from  other  jurisdictions  for  comparative  purposes.  Differences  between  private  an 
public  administration,  structure  of  administration,  management  in  the  public  servici 
financial  administration,  and  personnel  and  administrative  responsibility.  Studen 
who  have  taken  POLIOOY  may  take  POL322Y  and  count  it  as  a Commerce  course. 
Exclusion:  POLIOOY,  322 Y 
Recommended  preparation  : COM100Y/202Y 
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The  Public  Corporation  26 

Non-departmental  organizations  used  by  governments  for  the  conduct  of  enterpris 
which  have  private-sector  counterparts.  The  rationale  for  such  undertakings,  the 
legal  base,  problems  with  the  board  form  of  management,  their  mode  of  financing  ai 
staffing,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  held  accountable,  with  reference 
Canadian,  British,  and  U.S.  practices. 

Co-requisite:  COM301 Y/POL322Y 


Financial  Accounting  Theory  and  Policy  5 

Theory  and  critical  examination  of  corporate  financial  reporting  and  generally  acce| 
ed  accounting  principles.  COM202Y  is  not  a sufficient  preparation  for  COM320Y. 
Prerequisite:  COMIOOY,  220Y/223H 
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COM324H 


COM325Y 


COM326H 


20M331Y 


:OM337Y 


:OM400Y 


OM405H 


Investments  26L 

Security  analysis  and  portfolio  management.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  an  analysis  of 
bonds  and  common  stocks.  The  course  approaches  investing  as  a rational  decision- 
making process  that  meets  a predetermined  set  of  goals. 

Prerequisite:  COM  100Y/202Y,  ECO202Y,  220Y/STA242Y 
Co-requisite : COM337Y/(331Y  and  permission  of  instructor) 

Managerial  Economics  (formerly  COM425Y)  52L 

The  micro-economic  tools  of  analysis  relevant  to  management  problems  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  firm,  empirical  demand 
and  cost  analysis,  the  economics  of  risk  and  uncertainty,  the  economics  of  informa- 
tion, public  enterprise  economics,  the  economics  of  regulation  and  regulatory 
practices  in  Canadian  industry,  transfer  pricing  problems,  technological  change  and 
market  structure.  In  the  B.Com.  Programme  this  course  qualifies  as  either  a Com- 
merce or  an  Economics  course. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  MAT130Y/134Y/135Y,  ECO220Y/STA242Y 

Advanced  Accounting  - 52L 

Consideration  of  accounting  practice  in  the  context  of  accounting  theory  and  concepts 
for  a number  of  areas  including  intercorporate  investments,  foreign  currency  transla- 
tion, deferred  taxes,  accounting  for  general  purchasing  power,  and  value  accounting. 
Prerequisite:  COMIOOY,  320Y 

Finance  52L 

Introduction  to  business  finance.  The  financial  decision-making  process  including  the 
financing,  investment,  and  dividend  decisions  of  the  firm.  Institutional  aspects  of 
finance,  with  emphasis  on  the  characteristics  of  various  debt  and  equity  instruments 
available  in  Canadian  capita!  markets.  (Not  available  to  students  in  the  Commerce 
and  Finance  programme.) 

Exclusion:  COM231H,  337 Y,  42 1Y 

Prerequisite:  COM100Y/202Y,  220Y/221H/223H,  EC0100Y/102Y,  220Y/STA222Y 

Business  Finance  (formerly  COM337H,  437H)  52L 

Topics  include  valuation  models,  cost  of  capital,  capital  budgeting,  investment  under 
uncertainty,  the  use  of  leverage,  dividend  policy,  and  the  financial  environment  within 
which  Canadian  companies  operate.  The  characteristics  of  various  debt  equity  instru- 
ments available  in  the  Canadian  capital  market  are  emphasized.  This  is  a required 
course  in  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme  and  priority  is  given  to  students 
enrolled  in  that  programme. 

Exclusion:  COM231H,  331Y,  421Y 

Prerequisite:  COM220Y/222H/223H,  ECO220Y/STA242Y,  MAT130Y/134Y/135Y 
Co-requisite : ECO200 Y 1202 Y 

Marketing  52L 

Market  definition,  consumer  behaviour,  and  management  strategies  dealing  with 
product  line  development,  pricing,  distribution,  promotion,  salesforce  management, 
advertising,  research,  planning,  and  consumerism. 

Prerequisite:  COM220Y/221H/223H,  EC0200Y/202Y 

The  Legal  Environment  of  Corporations  13L,  13S 

Rationale  for  corporations,  securities  and  bankruptcy  legislation  in  Canada, 
incorporation  of  companies,  the  nature  of  a company’s  constitution,  the  duties  of 
directors,  and  the  rights  of  shareholders  and  creditors. 

Prerequisite:  COM300Y,  EC0200Y/202Y  and  standing  in  the  equivalent  of  17  full 
courses 

Co-requisite:  COM337Y 
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Accounting  Literature  and  Research  52S 

Seminar  for  the  critical  discussion  of  research  studies  and  monographs  of  the  leading 
accounting  bodies  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Britain,  of  articles  in  current 
issues  of  accounting  journals,  and  of  classic  articles  in  books  of  readings.  Review  of 
contemporary  and  controversial  issues  in  accounting  theory. 

Prerequisite : COM220Y/221H/223H,  320Y  and  permission  of  instructor 
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Quantitative  Systems  Analysis  52L 

Quantitative  analysis  for  management  decision-making  in  the  areas  of  marketing, 
finance,  operations,  personnel,  and  the  public  sector.  Models  found  applicable  for  the  3M450Y 
analysis  of  decision  problems:  linear  and  non-linear  programming,  dynamic  program- 
ming, network  analysis,  games  and  statistical  decisions,  Markov  processes,  and 
queueing  models  and  simulation.  Interface  between  the  models  and  the  human  will 
form  a basic  theme  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite : COM220Y/221H/223H/CSC248H,  ECO200Y/MAT234Y/239Y, 

ECO220Y/STA242Y 


Canadian  Business  Taxation  52L 

Introduction  to  the  technical  provisions  and  broad  policy  issues  inyolved  in  taxation 
of  business  enterprises  in  Canada. 

Prerequisite : COM220Y/221H/223H,  331Y/337Y,  EC0200Y/202Y 

(Special  students  who  hold  a university  degree  are  exempt  from  the 
EC0200Y/202Y  prerequisite.) 
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Advanced  Topics  in  Finance  26L 

The  areas  on  concentration  will  depend  on  the  particular  instructor  teaching  the 
course  and  may  focus  on  financing  problems  in  either  the  private  or  public  sectors. 
Prerequisite:  COM331Y/337Y/437H,  ECO220Y/STA242Y  and  permission  of  instructs 


Introduction  to  International  Business  261 

The  interaction  of  the  international  environment  with  business  operations;  the  adapta 
tion  of  business  strategy  for  the  economic,  socio-political,  and  cultural  environmen 
prevalent  in  foreign  areas  of  business  opportunities.  Canada  as  a host  to  internationa 
business;  problems  faced  abroad  by  Canadian  and  other  businesses. 'Cases  deal  witi  • 
foreign  risks  and  management  alternatives  to  those  risks. 

Prerequisite : COM220Y/223H,  ECO200Y,  202Y 
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Management  Control 

The  case  method  is  used  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  issues  and  environmer 
of  management  control,  and  to  integrate  material  from  courses  in  Commerce  an 
Economics  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  systems  design  and  operation. 

Prerequisite : COM220Y/223H/(221H  & 222H)  and  permission  of  instructor 
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Portfolio  and  Managerial  Finance  26 

An  advanced  level  course  examining  various  topics  in  portfolio  and  manageri; 
finance. 

Prerequisite : COM337H/437H  and  permission  of  instructor 


Theory  of  Administrative  Behaviour  I 26 

Theoretical  ideas  and  empirical  data  concerning  individual  and  group  behaviour 
organizations.  Relevance  of  these  for  problems  confronting  management:  motivatio 
influence,  communication,  supervision,  and  decision-making. 

Exclusion : COM401Y,  WDW103Y  * 

Prerequisite-.  COM220Y/222H/223H,  EC0200Y/202Y 
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Co-requisite : COM33 1 Y/337Y/437H 
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20M442H  Theory  of  Administrative  Behaviour  II  26L 

Evolution  of  managerial  and  organization  theory  and  practice  from  the  classical 
approach  of  bureaucratic  theory  to  the  concepts  of  the  organization  as  an  open 
system.  The  managerial  assumptions  and  implications  of  these  theories  are  explored 
and  applied  to  organizational  problems. 

Exclusion:  COM401Y,  WDW103Y 

Prerequisite:  COM220Y/222H/223H,  EC0200Y/202Y 

Co-requisite:  COM331Y/337Y/437H 


|X)M450Y  Management  Policy  and  Strategy  52L 

(Choice  of  corporate  purposes  and  definition  of  needs,  the  mobilization  of  resources 
and  moulding  of  organizational  character  for  the  attainment  of  goals.  Analysis  of  the 
conditions  for  the  survival  and  growth  of  the  coiporation  as  it  relates  to  a)  external 
environmental  threats  and  opportunities,  and  b)  the  assessment  of  internal  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  This  is  a required  course  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  priority  is 
given  to  students  enrolled  in  that  programme. 

Exclusion:  COM426H 

Prerequisite:  COM220Y/222H/223H,  337Y/437H,  ECO200Y,  202Y 
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professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
J.N.P.  Hume,  ma,  ph  d 
ssociate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

R. L.  Johnston,  ma,  ph  d 
rofessors 

A.  Borodin,  m sc,  ph  d 

S.  A.  Cook,  am,  ph  d 
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1 D.J.  Cohen,  m sc,  ph  d 
' R.S.  Cohen,  m sc,  ph  d 
{ D.G.  Comeil,  ma,  ph  d 
W.H.  Enright,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

V.C.  Hamacher,  m sc,  ph  d 
R.C.  Holt,  PH  D 
’ ssistant  Professors 
P.T.  Cox,  m sc,  PH  D 
L.R.  Gotlieb,  sc  m,  ph  d 
' G.S.  Graham,  m sc,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

E. C.R.  Hehner,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

F. H.  Lochovsky,  m sc,  ph  d 


E.S.  Lee,  m eng,  ph  d 
A.B.  Lehman,  ph  d 
K.C.  Smith,  m a sc,  ph  d 

D.  Tsichritzis,  ma,  ph  d 

P.  Keast,  ph  d (s) 

J.D.  Lipson,  m a sc,  ph  d 
R.A.  Mathon,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

J.  Mylopoulos,  m sc,  PH  D 

K. C.  Sevcik,  scm,  ph  d 

E. V.  Swenson,  ms,  ph  d (v) 
Z.  Vranesic,  m a sc,  ph  d 
D.B.  Wortman,  m sc,  ph  d 

C.R.  Perrault,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
C.  Rackoff,  sm,  ph  d (e) 

P.  Sermer,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

L. I.  Vanek,  ma,  ph  d 


omputer  Science  is  concerned  in  the  broadest  sense  with  the  study  of  computers  and  of 

; pplications  of  computers.  It  originated  as  an  outgrowth  of  Mathematics  and  Electrical  Engineer- 

* ig,  byt  rapidly  evolved  into  an  independent  discipline.  The  development  of  Computer  Science  was 
imulated  by  the  use  of  computers  in  many  areas,  such  as  Engineering,  Physics,  Chemistry, 

• iology,  Statistics,  and  business.  Yet,  Computer  Science  involves  much  more  than  just  developing 
■chniques  for  these  applications  areas. 

; Computer  Science  as  a discipline  encompasses  a wide  range  of  research  interests.  For  example: 
ie  design  and  implementation  of  computer  programming  languages,  the  design  and  organization  of 
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complex  computer  systems,  the  efficient  allocation  and  use  of  computer  resources  under  varioi 
constraints,  the  organization  and  management  of  vast  quantities  of  data  typical  in  many  busine 
applications.  Computer  Graphics  is  the  study  of  the  application  of  computers  to  the  analysis  and 
generation  of  pictorial  information.  Theoretical  interests  in  Computer  Science  include  the  study  of 
computability — what  can  and  cannot  be  computed  by  machines;  of  complexity — the  relative  effort 
required  to  perform  various  computations;  and  of  verification — the  formal  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  programs.  Artificial  Intelligence  research  in  Computer  Science  is  concerned  with  computers  tc 
simulate  intelligent  behaviour. 

Course  offerings  in  Computer  Science  are  intended  to  serve  a wide  variety  of  students,  ranging 
from  those  whose  primary  interest  is  in  information  processing,  to  those  interested  in  applying 
computers  to  other  fields. 

The  Specialist  Programme  in  Computer  Science  is  designed  to  provide  a student  with  th< 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  hold  professional  positions  in  the  computer  field  and  to  prepare  hin 
for  graduate  study. 

The  Specialist  Programme  in  Computer  Science  for  Data  Management  is  intended  for  student 
who  plan  to  pursue  a career  in  information  systems  development,  an  area  of  increasing  importano 
to  business,  industry,  and  government.  From  this  programme  a student  may  also  continue  wit 
graduate  study  in  Computer  Science.  If  certain  optional  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Managemer 
Studies,  or  their  equivalents  in  Commerce,  are  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  a student  in  thi 
programme  may  qualify  for  advanced  standing  toward  the  M.B.  A.  degree. 

The  Minor  Programme  in  Computer  Science  may  be  taken  by  students  in  other  areas  such  as  th1 
humanities,  social  sciences,  life  sciences,  and  physical  sciences. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  programme  in  Computer  Science,  the  programme  in  Compute 
Science  for  Data  Management,  or  a minor  in  Computer  Science,  should  prepare  by  takir 
CSC148H  (or  149H)  and  CSC158H  in  the  First  Year.  In  all  years,  students  are  encouraged  to  tak 
courses  in  the  humanities  and  other  non-technical  areas.  Their  programme  should  also  include 
sequence  of  several  related  courses  in  an  area  in  which  computers  can  be  used. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  computing  primarily  in  order  to  obtain  a general  background  shoul  Ip  mes " ! 
begin  with  CSC201H  and  CSC202H.  A number  of  applications  courses  are  then  available  in  tl 
Second  and  later  Years.  CSC336H  is  recommended  for  science  students.  CSC208H,  218H,  300 
are  other  possibilities. 

Students  who  are  anticipating  a career  in  secondary  school  teaching  should  select  several  course 
from  the  following:  CSC201H/148H/149H,  202H/158H,  228H,  248H,  258H,  300H,  334H,  3361 
484H. 

Some  Computer  Science  courses  are  scheduled  during  evening  hours.  The  intention  is  to  alio 
the  part-time  student  to  pursue  any  of  the  Computer  Science  programmes  through  Woodswor) 
College.  The  introductory  courses  for  non-specializing  students  as  well  as  a few  specialist  course 
are  offered  in  the  Summer. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Centre  provides  rapid  service  to  small  programs  (typical 
undergraduate  course  assignments)  on  its  High  Speed  Job  Stream.  This,  along  with  a full  range 
general  computing  services  for  research  and  teaching  in  the  University,  is  provided  on  an  IB 
System/370-165,  accessible  from  numerous  remote  stations  located  about  the  campus.  Oth 
equipment  currently  installed  at  the  Computer  Centre  includes  an  IBM  System/360-65  and  a DE' 

10  to  support  interactive  computing,  several  DEC  PDP-11  systems  for  special-purpose  computir 
such  as  systems  programming,  computer  graphics,  and  real-time  data  collection.  Most  maj 
programming  languages  are  available. 
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Undergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  A.  Borodin 

Student  Counsellor:  M.J.  Chepely,  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  Room  1317  (978-6360) 
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OMPUTER  SCIENCE  (Consult  M.l.  Chepely,  Department  of  Computer  Science) 
pecialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
irst  year:  CSC  148H/149H,  158H;  MAT  139Y/150Y 
econd  year:  CSC  228H.  248H,  258H;  MAT  224H,  239Y 
hirdyear : CSC  336H/351H,  348H,  378H;  MAT  334H;  STA  242Y 

bird  or  fourth  year:  Any  two  of  CSC  438H,  441H,  446H,  448H,  451H,  478H  (including  at  least 
one  of  438H.  448H)  and  any  two  of  CSC  344H/368H,  434H,  458H,  468H,  474H,  484H 
OTE:  In  completing  his  programme,  a student  is  strongly  encouraged  to  include  courses  in  the 
jmanities,  life  sciences,  physical  sciences  and  social  sciences,  with  some  concentration  in  a 
lbject  area  in  which  computers  can  be  usefully  applied. 

linor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 
irst  year:  CSC  148H/149H,  158H;  MAT  134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 
?cond  year:  CSC  248H,  258H;  MAT  224H/225Y/STA  242Y 

bird  and  fourth  years:  A total  of  six  CSC  half-courses  selected  from  the  groups  which  follow: 

At  least  two  of  CSC  228H,  344H/378H,  344H/368H,  434H,  444H,  458H,  468H,  474H,  484H 
At  least  two  of  CSC  336H/351H,  348H,  364H/438H,  441H,  446H,  448H,  451H,  478H 
Any  of  CSC  208H,  218H,  300H 

OMPUTER  SCIENCE  FOR  DATA  MANAGEMENT  (Consult  M.l.  Chepely,  Department  of 
omputer  Science) 

jecialist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
rst  year:  COM  100Y;  CSC  148H/149H,  158H;  ECO  100Y;  MAT  134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 
>cond  year:  CSC  228H,  248H,  258H;  ECO  210Y;  MAT  234Y 
lird  year:  COM  220Y;  CSC  334H;  MAT  224H/225Y;  STA  242Y 

tird  and  fourth  year:  Any  two  of  CSC  336H/351H,  348H,  364/438H,  448H,  478H  and  any  three  of 
CSC  334H/368H,  434H,  444H,  458H,  468H,  474H,  484H 

OTE:  In  completing  his  programme,  a student  is  strongly  encouraged  to  include  courses  from 
sciplines  other  than  CSC  or  MAT. 

OTE  No  late  registration  is  permitted  in  any  CSC  course  after  the  first  two  weeks  of 
classes.  No  transfers  between  first  year  CSC  courses  will  be  permitted  after  October 
15th. 

SC148H  Introduction  to  Computing  26L,  13T 

Introduction  to  algorithms  and  problem  solving  with  computers.  Programming  in  a 
high  level  language  such  as  PL/1.  Structured  programming.  Illustrative  applications. 
Elementary  computer  organization.  (More  intensive  than  CSC201H;  intended  primari- 
ly for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Computer  Science  or 
Computer  Science  for  Data  Management,  or  who  wish  to  have  a minor  in  Computer 
Science) 

Exclusion:  CSC149H,201H 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F and  C 

Co-requisite:  MAT134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 

( >C149H  Programming  Techniques  and  Style  26L,  13T 

An  advanced  treatment  of  CSC148H  topics  intended  for  students  with  prior  program- 
ming experience,  e.g.  one  year  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  principles  of  good  programming  style  and  on  the  design  of  understandable 
programs.  (The  normal  sequel  to  CSC149H  is  CSC158H;  however,  students  whose 
performance  in  CSC  149  H is  excellent,  may  take  any  200  series  CSC  course 
concurrently  with  CSC158H,  with  permission) 

Exclusion:  CSC148H,  201H 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F and  C,  previous  programming  experience 
Co-requisite : M AT  1 34Y/ 1 35 Y/ 1 39Y/ 1 50 Y 


CSC158H 


CSC201H 


CSC202H 


CSC208H 


CSC218H 


CSC228H 


CSC248H 


CSC258H 


Computer  Applications  26L,  13T  ' $00E 

A continuation  of  CSC148H  or  CSC149H.  The  application  of  computers  to  various 
problems.  Elementary  numerical  methods.  Some  techniques  of  data  processing.  Con- 
struction and  validation  of  computer  simulation  models.  Representation  and  manipula- 
tion of  graphs.  Other  non-numerical  applications. 

Exclusion:  CSC202H 
Prerequisite:  CSC148H/149H 

Computer  Programming  (formerly  CSC108H)  26L,  13T 

Introduction  to  programming  in  a high-level  language.  Algorithms,  computer  organiza-  pH 
tion,  and  solution  of  simple  problems.  Intended  for  students  who  want  a general 
knowledge  of  computers. 

Exclusion:  CSC148H,  149H 
Prerequisite:  Grade  12  Mathematics 


Programming  Applications  (formerly  CSC118H)  26L,  13T 

A continuation  of  CSC201H.  Survey  of  the  uses  of  computers.  Applications  ol 
computers  in  areas  such  as  data  processing,  simulation,  numerical  calculations,  anc 
non-numeric  information  processing. 

Exclusion:  CSC158H 
Prerequisite:  CSC148H/149H/201H 


m 


Assembly-Language  Programming  and  Applications  26L,  131 

Introduction  to  assembly-language  programming.  Program  segmentation  and  sub 
routine  linking.  Macro  definition  and  use.  Applications. 

Prerequisite:  CSC158H/202H 


Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  26L,  13" 

An  introduction  to  graphic  display  of  information  and  the  processing  of  visual  data  b; 
computer.  Applications  in  data  display,  graphic  simulation,  cartography,  digits 
picture  processing,  interactive  design,  computer  art,  and  animation  are  used  t« 
illustrate  the  various  available  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  CSC158H/202H  or  one  year’s  programming  experience 


Programming  Techniques  for  Data  Processing  26L,  13  L[ 

Introduction  to  the  COBOL  programming  language  and  its  use  in  sequential  fil 
processing  applications.  Structuring  and  engineering  efficient  and  modular  sequenti; 
file  processing  programs.  Hierarchical  vs.  flat  file  design.  Decision  tables  and  the 
application  to  structuring  programs.  Introduction  to  internal  and  external  sorting  <• 
Basic  concepts  in  data  encoding,  validation,  and  controls.  Generalized  file  processir 
packages. 

Prerequisite:  CSC158H 

W : 


Programming  Languages  26L,  13 

Programming  language  features  including  those  useful  for  describing  program  flo\ 
aiding  readability,  and  defining  data  structures.  Emphasis  on  general-purpose  langua 
es;  introduction  to  some  special-purpose  languages. 

Prerequisite:  CSC158H 


l 


£ 
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Computer  Organization  26L,  L 

Computer  structures,  machine  languages,  instruction  execution,  addressing  tec 
niques,  and  digital  representation  of  data.  Computer  system  organization,  memo 
storage  devices,  and  microprogramming.  Some  case  studies  of  actual  machines 
illustrate  various  computer  architectures. 

Prerequisite : CSC  1 58H 
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pSC300H 

|:SC334H 

|:SC336H 

|:SC344H 

I :SC348H 
! :SC351H 

:SC364H 


Computers  and  Society  26L,  13T 

Growth  of  computer  use  (where  and  why);  files,  data  banks,  and  the  right  to  privacy; 
surveying,  forecasting,  system  modelling  and  computer  limitations;  the  impact  of 
automation  and  technology  on  employment,  and  in  the  political  process;  technology 
and  values:  and  attitudes  toward  computers.  The  course  is  designed  to  be  attractive 
not  only  to  the  science  student,  but  also  to  the  student  of  the  social  sciences  or 
humanities  interested  in  these  issues. 

Prerequisite : Any  half-course  on  computing 

Topics  in  Data  Processing  26L,  13T 

Sorting  techniques.  Searching  techniques.  File  structures.  Information  systems.  Sys- 
tems analysis.  Information  system  design. 

Exclusion : CSC378H 
Prerequisite : CSC228H 

Numerical  Methods  26L,  13T 

The  study  of  computational  methods  for  solving  problems  in  linear  algebra,  non-linear 
equations,  approximation,  and  ordinary  differential  equations.  The  aim  is  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  use  mathematical  subroutine  packages  currently  available  in  computer 
libraries. 

Exclusion : CSC351H 

Prerequisite : CSC158H/202H,  MAT234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 
Co-requisite:  MAT140Y/224H/225Y 

Problem-Oriented  Languages  and  Interpreters  26L,  13T 

Emphasis  is  on  the  design  and  implementation  of  interactive  languages  tailored  to 
specific  problem  or  application  areas.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  formal  languages, 
lexical  and  syntactic  analysis,  techniques  for  implementing  programming  languages, 
and  code  interpretation  or  execution.  Design  of  graphic  and  character  languages  and 
dialogues.  Uses  of  intelligent  terminals  in  language  processing.  Guidelines  for  project 
implementation  and  software  engineering. 

Exclusion:  CSC368H 
Prerequisite:  CSC228H,  248H,  258H 

Introduction  to  Applied  Algebra  26L,  13T 

A universal  algebra  approach  to  the  structures  of  modern  algebra,  with  a view  to 
applications  to  computer  science.  The  emphasis  is  on  rings  and  groups;  in  particular, 
the  ring  of  integers  (i.e.  number  theory),  and  the  ring  of  polynomials  over  a field. 
Exclusion:  MAT300Y 
Prerequisite : MAT140Y/224H/225Y 

Numerical  Analysis  26L,  13T 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  basic  methods  for  solving  linear  and  non-linear 
systems  of  equations,  approximation,  quadrature,  and  the  solution  of  ordinary 
differential  equations.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  analysis  and  use  of  methods, 
rather  than  on  their  implementation. 

Exclusion:  CSC336H 

Prerequisite:  CSC158H,  MAT140Y/224H/225Y,  MAT234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 

Effective  and  Efficient  Computing  26L,  13  T 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Computation:  computable  functions,  Turing  machines, 
recursive  and  primitive  recursive  functions,  unsolvable  problems,  and  Church’s  the- 
sis. Introduction  to  Logic:  propositional  calculus,  predicate  calculus,  and  program 
correctness.  Introduction  to  Complexity  Theory:  models  of  computation,  classes  P 
and  NP,  techniques  for  efficient  algorithms,  NP-complete  problems,  and  heuristic 
algorithms. 

Exclusion:  CSC438H 

Prerequisite:  CSC348H/MAT140Y/224H/225Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 
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CSC368H 

CSC378H 

CSC434H 

CSC438H 

CSC441H 

CSC444H 

CSC446H 

CSC448H 

CSC451H 


Language  Processors  26L,  13T 

Formal  description  and  classification  of  programming  languages.  Specification  of 
syntax.  The  parsing  problem.  Top-down  and  bottom-up  parsing.  Attaching  semantics 
to  syntax.  Translator  writing  systems. 

Exclusion:  CSC344H 
Prerequisite : CSC378H 


Information  Structures  26L,  13T 

Data  types  and  operations  on  them;  storage  representation  and  access;  strings,  lists, 
and  arrays;  trees;  graphs;  sets;  storage  management. 

Exclusion : CSC334H 
Prerequisite:  CSC248H,  258H 


P 


Data  Management  Systems  26L,  13TtC474H  C 

Concepts,  approaches,  and  issues  in  data  base  management  systems  (DBMS):  data ; G 
and  information  management;  logical  models  of  data  bases:  structure,  constraints,  and  ti( 
manipulation  languages;  relational,  network,  and  hierarchical  DBMS’s;  operational!  lai 

requirements;  implementation  considerations;  data  base  design;  DBMS  architectures.  J ps 

Prerequisite:  CSC334H/378H  IP  V: 


Computability  and  Logic  39L  I 

Alternative  characterizations  of  the  effectively  computable  functions,  including  simple  I 
formal  programming  languages,  Turing  machines,  and  the  partial  recursive  functions  IJH 
Church’s  thesis,  unsolvable  problems,  recursively  enumerable  sets,  and  computational! 
complexity.  Propositional  calculus,  predicate  calculus  including  the  completeness  I 
compactness,  and  Lowenheim-Skolem  theorems. 

Exclusion:  CSC364H 

Prerequisite : CSC348H/M AT309H/340Y/345 Y 


h 


Numerical  Software  26L,  131 1 

A continuation  of  CSC336H/351H.  The  design  and  implementation  of  efficient  ami 
reliable  programs  for  numerical  computation.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  th<] 
investigations  of  stability,  robustness,  and  portability  of  numerical  software. 

Prerequisite:  CSC336H/351H 


Economics  of  Computers 

The  service  centre;  the  user;  the  computer  industry;  the  public  interest. 
Prerequisite:  CSC248H,  258H,  EC0100Y/102Y/103Y 


26L,  131 


Computational  Methods  for  Partial  Differential  Equations  26L,  13'  I 

Finite  difference  methods  for  hyperbolic  and  parabolic  equations;  consistency,  con  1 
vergehce,  and  stability.  Finite  element  methods  for  2-point  boundary  value  problem  1 
and  elliptic  equations.  Non-linear  equations  or  special  problems  of  interest. 
Prerequisite:  CSC351H 
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Automata  Theory  39! 

Sequential  machines,  finite  automata  and  regular  sets;  generative  grammars  an 
languages  (context  free,  and  context  sensitive)  and  their  relation  to  classes  c 
automata  (push  down,  and  linear  bounded);  complexity  bounds  for  recognitior 
language  decision  problems,  and  operations  on  languages;  generalized  models  of  finii 
automata,  and  applications  to  program  schemata,  compiling,  and  decidable  theories. 
Prerequiste  : CSC348H/MAT340Y/345Y  ( 


Numerical  Algebra  26L,  13 

Detailed  analysis  of  algorithms  for  solving  primarily  linear  numerical  algebraic  pro 
lems,  especially  the  matrix  eigenvalue  problem.  The  singular-value  decompositio 
generalized  inverse,,  and  QR  algorithms  will  be  covered. 

Prerequisite:  CSC351H 
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>C458H 


;C468H 


C474H 


C478H 


C484H 


:494H 


Architecture  of  Distributed  Computer  Systems  26L,  13T 

Data  transmission:  communication  modes;  protocols.  Queuing  theory.  The  public 
switching  network,  store  and  forward  message  systems,  and  packet  switched  systems. 
Capacity  assignment  in  networks,  network  design,  and  concentrators  and  buffers. 
Prerequisite : CSC258H,  434H/468H 

Operating  Systems  26L,  13T 

Principles  of  operating  systems.  Specific  topics  include  concurrent  processes, 
processor  scheduling,  memory  management,  file  systems,  protection  and  security, 
design  and  implementation  methodology,  performance  evaluation,  and  case  studies. 
Prerequisite : CSC334H/378H 

Computer-Based  Simulation  Models  26L,  13T 

Constructing  and  using  models  of  complex  systems.  Representing  models  as  simula- 
tion programs  for  computers.  Implementing  simulation  models  using  such  simulation 
languages  as  GPSS  and  DYNAMO.  Methods  of  generating  uniformly  distributed 
pseudo-random  numbers  and  stochastic  random  variates  with  specified  distributions. 
Validation  of  simulation  models  by  statistical  analysis.  Case  studies  of  some  applica- 
tions of  computer-based  simulation. 

Prerequisite : CSC158H,  STA222Y/242Y/252Y 

Applied  Algebra  26L,  13T 

Algebraic  theory  which  underlies  symbolic  and  algebraic  manipulation  by  computer; 
algebraic  algorithms,  and  Chinese  remainder  and  interpolation  theory;  computation 
with  integers,  polynomial,  and  rational  functions;  symbolic  matrix  algorithms.  The 
fast  Fourier  transform.  Languages  and  systems  for  algebraic  manipulation.  Flowgraph 
theory  with  applications  to  graphs,  automata,  and  Markov  chains. 

Prerequisite:  CSC348H/M AT340Y/345Y 

Artificial  Intelligence  39L 

Problem  Solving;  State  space  and  problem  reduction  representations;  heuristic  search 
methods;  game  playing  and  the  minimax  strategy.  Natural  Language  Understanding 
by  Computer:  Augmented  transition  networks  and  their  use  in  parsing  and  generation. 
Computer  Vision:  Low  level  picture  processing,  scene  analysis,  and  labelling  algo- 
rithms. Representation  of  Knowledge:  Procedural  representations  and  PLANNER,  and 
production  systems;  network  representations  and  semantic  networks;  logical 
representations  and  the  frame  problem;  theorem-proving  and  PROLOG. 

Exclusion:  CSC374H 
Prerequisite : CSC248H 

Co-requisite:  CSC364H/438H/M  AT309H/404H/PHL245H 

Computer  Science  Project  TBA 

This  half-course  involves  a significant  project  in  any  area  of  Computer  Science.  The 
project  may  be  undertaken  individually  or  in  small  groups.  The  course  is  offered  by 
arrangement  with  a Computer  Science  faculty  member. 

Prerequisite:  Three  300-level  Computer  Science  half-courses  and  permission  of  the 
Undergraduate  Secretary 

CRIMINOLOGY — See  WDW  Woodsworth  College  Courses 


DRM 


DRAMA 


Given  by  Members  of  the  University  College  Drama  Programme  Committee 
Students  should  refer  to  the  essay  published  under  “University  College  Courses” 


DRM100Y 


DRM200Y 


DRM230Y 


DRM250Y 


DRM260H 


DRM262H 


Drama:  Form  and  Style  52L,  261 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature,  drawing  on  plays  from  a variety  o 
periods  and  countries.  The  course  will  be  organized  around  the  study  of  differen 
dramatic  genres  and  styles;  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  way  traditiona 
concepts  of  comedy  and  tragedy  have  evolved,  and  to  the  way  in  which  playwright 
in  different  periods  have  challenged  the  established  genres.  There  will  also  b 
opportunity,  through  tutorials,  to  pursue  special  topics  such  as  naturalism,  expressic 
nism,  poetic  drama,  the  well-made  play,  the  drama  of  ideas. 

Exclusion:  ENG230Y 


II266H 


Introduction  to  Performance  TB; 

This  course  offers  a practical  approach  to  a wide  range  of  theatrical  context; 
Emphasis  will  be  on  coordination  of  group  work,  and  students  will  be  encouragec 
through  improvisation  and  group  exercises,  to  coordinate  their  physical  energy  an 
give  it  shape  for  audience  understanding,  as  well  as  to  become  aware  of  means  an 
problems  of  audience  communication. 

Exclusion:  DRM250Y  (if  taken  before  May  1979);  INI250Y 
Prerequisite-.  Permission  of  University  College  Drama  Programme  Committee 


Theories  of  the  Stage  (formerly  ENG279Y/UNI230Y)  1 12 

The  work  of  selected  theorists  and  practitioners  of  the  stage,  and  their  contrastir 
ideas  on  the  kinds  of  expression  and  communication  possible  through  the  medium 
the  theatre.  The  function  and  purpose  of  the  theatre  in  relation  to  other  media  ar 
contexts  of  performance.  An  attempt  to  define  the  nature  and  audience  appeal  of 
theatre. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  University  College  Drama  Programme  Committee 


I350Y  P 
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Problems  of  Performance  I (formerly  UNI250Y) 

This  course  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  natural  physical  resourc 
and  to  learn,  through  detailed  training,  how  to  make  full  use  of  body  and  voice 
instruments  of  communication,  as  well  as  to  become  aware  of  means  and  problems 
audience  communication.  One  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  work  on  correct  bodi 
posture  and  control  over  the  shape  and  clarity  of  movement,  the  other  to  work 
range  and  dynamics  of  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  University  College  Drama  Programme  Committee 


History  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theatre  (formerly  UNI258H) 

The  physical  structures  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre  and  the  major  conventions 
production  and  staging,  based  on  the  evidence  of  art,  archaeology,  and  the  texts 
the  plays  themselves,  from  the  origins  and  development  of  the  drama  at  Athens  in 
sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  decline  of  stage  drama  in  Rome  in  the  first  century  B.C. 


History  of  Western  Theatre  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1660  26L 

Through  the  reading  of  play  texts  and  other  primary  documents,  and  of  select 
secondary  materials,  modes  of  theatrical  presentation  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  16 
Mystery  cycles,  moralities,  court  plays,  popular  drama  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  and>t 
masque.  Emphasis  on  acting  areas  and  styles,  the  composition  of  theatrical  comi 
nies,  and  the  relationship  of  actors  to  audiences.  Costuming,  properties,  see 
effects,  lighting,  music  and  dance.  Dramatic  texts  will  include  Continental  plays 
translation. 

Exclusion : UNI259H 
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RM264H 

RM266H 

LM350Y 

I M352Y 
■ M354Y 

I 

IV1390Y 


History  of  Western  Theatre  from  1660  to  1800  39L 

An  examination  of  theatrical  production  in  Britain  and  selected  Continental  countries 
between  1660  and  1800.  Emphasis  on  theatre  architecture,  staging,  and  acting  styles. 
Also  discussed:  costume,  music,  lighting,  and  dance.  The  constitution  of  the  audience 
and  of  the  acting  companies;  the  relationship  between  the  plays,  the  players  who 
performed  them,  and  the  audience.  Selected  plays  will  be  studied  in  terms  of  their 
realization  upon  the  contemporary  stage. 

Exclusion : UNI259H 

History  of  Western  Theatre  from  1800  to  the  Present  39L 

The  principal  figures  and  movements  in  the  development  of  English,  European,  and 
North  American  theatre  from  1800  to  the  present.  Changing  styles  and  modes  of 
acting,  staging,  costuming,  and  theatre  architecture,  and  their  relation  to  audiences, 
critics,  and  popular  tastes. 

Problems  of  Performance  11  (formerly  UNI352Y)  168P 

Designed  as  an  extension  and  continuation  of  DRM250Y,  allowing  the  student  to 
develop  in  more  detail  certain  performing  techniques  and  ideas  introduced  in  the 
earlier  course.  Emphasis  will  again  be  on  group  work  and  on  an  understanding  of  the 
performer-audience  relationship. 

Prerequisite : DRM250Y/UNI250Y 

Problems  of  Directing  112P 

Designed  to  introduce  an  overall  view  of  production:  staging,  lighting,  costuming  and 
design,  as  well  as  techniques  of  rehearsal  process.  The  role  of  the  director  in  its 
varying  relationships  to  text,  actor,  and  audience;  and  attention  will  be  given  to  a 
wide  range  of  staging  possibilities. 

Prerequisite : DRM230Y/250Y/INI250Y/UNI250Y 
Co-requisite:  DRM354Y 

Problems  of  Production  112P 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  production  and  technical  aspects  of  theatre  and 
provides  the  student  with  essential  support  skills  for  his  role  as  performer  or  director. 
The  emphases  of  the  course  will  include  stage  and  costume  design,  make-up,  set 
construction,  design  and  handling  of  lights,  properties  and  special  effects.  Care  will  be 
taken  to  integrate  the  design  and  functional  aspects  of  the  course  with  specific  texts 
and  their  preparation  for  the  stage. 

Prerequisite  : Permission  of  University  College  Drama  Programme  Committee 

Independent  Studies  in  Drama  TBA 

An  independent  course  of  study  in  drama  or  a topic  chosen  by  the  individual  student. 
The  student  must  work  out  details  with  a member  of  faculty  who  is  willing  to  act  as 
supervisor  throughout  the  course.  A written  proposal,  signed  by  the  instructor,  must 
then  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Drama  Programme  Committee.  The  proposal 
should  also  indicate  the  method  of  evaluation  and  the  place  of  the  course  in  the 
student’s  programme.  The  student  must  submit  the  proposal  prior  to  registration, 
preferably  by  April  30. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  University  College  Drama  Programme  Committee 
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The  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  offers  guidance  to  students  who  wish  to  learn  about  tl 
great  and  historic  civilizations  of  China  and  Japan  and  what  has  happened  to  them  as 
consequence  of  their  encounter  with  Western  civilization  during  the  past  century.  The  disciplin 
pursued  in  the  Department  are  all  within  the  the  humanities;  social  science  courses  on  Asia  a 
given  by  other  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (Anthropology,  Geography,  Historic 
Political  Economy,  Sociology',  Religious  Studies),  and  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studit 
recommends  such  courses  to  its  students. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  fall  into  two  main  categories: 
a)  Courses  which  can  profitably  be  taken  by  students  in  other  disciplines  who  wish  to  broad< 
their  horizons.  These  encompass  a variety  of  topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  history,  literatu 
philosophy,  fine  arts,  music,  and  theatre,  and  they  require  no  knowledge  of  Chinese  or  Japane  l^y 
language. 
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b) Courses  for  intending  specialists  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Studies.  For  Specialist  Study 
essential  to  know  Chinese  or  Japanese  (students  generally  concentrate  on  one  or  the  other),  and 
full  range  of  courses  is  given  in  both  languages  from  the  first  year  onwards,  including  both  t! 
classical  and  modern  forms.  In  the  junior-level  courses,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  spoken  languag 
using  sentence  drill,  work  in  language  laboratories,  etc;  but  students  are  introduced  to  Chinese 
Japanese  script  in  the  First  Year. 

Students  interested  in  Chinese  or  Japanese  language  should  consult  the  Department  for  advice 
choosing  the  appropriate  courses.  Language  courses  offered  by  the  Department  may  also  be  tak< 
by  students  of  Linguistics,  and  others  who  need  to  know  Chinese  or  Japanese  for  special  purpose 
In  addition  to  Chinese  Studies  and  Japanese  Studies,  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 
initiating  a programme  of  Korean  Studies.  Korea,  the  third  major  civilization  of  East  Asia,  m 
itself  be  an  area  of  concentration;  the  study  of  Korea  is  also  important  for  students  interested 
China  and  Japan.  The  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  also  offers  a number  of  courses  in  Indi 
art  and  literature,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  and  Pali.  For  specialist  requirements,  see  listing  under  “Sou 
Asian  Studies”.  Students  seeking  counselling  should  first  contact  the  Undergraduate  Secreta 
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addition,  all  other  members  of  the  Department  freely  provide  advice  and  information,  and  the 
dergraduate  Secretary  may  direct  students  to  them. 

Intending  specialists  are  requested  to  register  for  their  courses  in  the  office  of  the  Department 
;h  year  between  November  15  and  November  30. 

I dergraduate  Secretary : Professor  K.L.  Richard  (978-5167) 
quiries:  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library,  Room  14207  (978-3301) 

IlNESE  LANGUAGE 

nor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

S 100Y,  200Y.  206Y,  322Y,  335Y  plus  one  additional  course  on  China. 

INESE  STUDIES 

rcialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

S 102Y,  120Y,  433Y 

e of:  EAS  100Y,  200Y,  206Y,  332 Y,  335 Y.  43 1Y,  442 Y,  443 Y 

lr  additional  courses  on  China  which  may  be  chosen  from  those  offered  by  Department  other 
n East  Asian  Studies. 

I'ANESE  LANGUAGE 

mr  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

S 120Y,  220Y,  320Y,  plus  three  courses  on  Japan 

*ANESE  STUDIES 

cialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  or  at  least  20  courses. 

S 102Y,  321Y. 

of:  EAS  120Y,  220Y,  320Y,  362Y,  425H,  426Y,  460Y,  462Y,  464H. 

I r additional  courses  on  Japan  which  may  be  chosen  from  those  offered  by  Departments  other 
than  East  Asian  Studies. 

dents  whose  advanced  language  competence  precludes  their  enrolment  in  certain  of  the  courses 
lired  for  specialization  may  select  substitutes  approved  by  the  Department’s  Committee  on 
cialist  and  Minor  Programmes,  to  which  applications  are  made  through  the  Undergraduate 


Modern  Standard  Chinese  I 26P,  104S 

An  introductory  course  in  Modern  Standard  Chinese  (Mandarin),  with  equal  emphasis 
on  reading  and  speaking.  Open  only  to  students  with  no  prior  experience  in  any 
Chinese  dialect.  Audio-visual  aids  are  used  extensively,  and  one  hour  a week  of 
language  laboratory  work  is  mandatory. 

History  of  East  Asian  Civilization  52L,  26T 

Highlights  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  History,  with  attention  to  the  development  of 
cultural  values.  Films,  slides,  and  demonstrations  augment  lectures  by  resident  East 
Asian  specialists.  Recommended  as  preparation  for  further  study  in  the  East  Asian 
Studies  programme. 

Exclusion'.  HIS280Y 

Modern  Standard  Korean  I BOS 

An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing  Korean.  Elementary  grammatical 
structure,  reading  technique,  and  conversational  practice.  Hangeul( Korean  alphabet). 

Modern  Standard  Japanese  I BOS 

An  introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  communicative  skills  in  written  and  spoken 
Japanese.  Introduction  of  Hiragana,  Katakana,  and  about  300  basic  kanji.  Open  only 
to  students  with  no  prior  experience  in  Japanese. 
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EAS180Y 

EAS200Y 

EAS202Y 

EAS206Y 

EAS208Y 

EAS210Y 

EAS220Y 

EAS221Y 

EAS223Y 

EAS227Y 


Elementary  Sanskrit  (formerly  SIS110Y)  104 

An  introduction  to  the  language  of  traditional  Indian  civilization.  No  previous  kno\ 
ledge  of  Sanskrit  is  required. 


Modern  Standard  Chinese  II  26P,  104 

The  continuation  of  EAS100Y.  Equal  stress  on  grammar,  reading,  composition,  ar 
oral  work.  Reading  texts  include  adapted  versions  of  modern  Chinese  novels,  play  ^ ] ( 
essays,  and  political  documents.  Language  laboratory  work  mandatory. 

Exclusion : EAS290Y 
Prerequisite : EAS 100Y 


IS235H 


52L 


Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Chinese  History 

A survey  of  Chinese  history  from  the  Shang  dynasty  to  the  apogee  of  the  Mini 
focusing  upon  the  formation  of  a distinctive  cultural  tradition  in  the  Chou,  t! 
creation  of  a durable  polity  in  the  Han,  and  the  elaboration  of  Chinese  civilization 
the  T’ang  and  Sung. 


,S237H 


Introductory  Literary  Chinese  1( 

An  introductory  reading  course  in  Classical  Chinese  with  emphasis  on  grammar. 
Prerequisite : EAS100Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


0. 


Taoist  Philosophy 

Non-action  and  creativity  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching  and  the  Chuang  Tzu.  (Offered 
alternate  years) 


Modern  Standard  Korean  II  13* 

The  continuation  of  EAS110Y.  Equal  stress  on  grammar,  reading,  and  oral  woi 
Chinese  characters  introduced. 

Prerequisite:  EAS110Y 
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Modern  Standard  Japanese  II  13< 

The  continuation  of  EAS120Y.  Emphasis  on  communicative  skills  in  spoken  a 
written  Japanese.  Tape  listening  mandatory.  Introduction  of  an  additional  450  kar 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  character  dictionaries. 

Prerequisite:  EAS120Y 


Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Japanese  History  5 

General  history — emergence  of  Japanese  state  to  the  beginning  of  Tokugawa  regirr 
Emphasis  on  development  of  distinctively  Japanese  features  of  the  national  culti 
and  on  ethos  and  lifestyles  of  the  people.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation:  EAS102Y 


PIY  Inin 
Mot 


History  of  Modern  Japan  ' 5 j 

Topics  in  political,  social  economic,  and  intellectual  history  from  beginning 
Tokugawa  period  (1603)  to  present.  Emphasis  on  process 
modernization — autonomous  tradition  and  pressures  of  Western  international  syste 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation:  EAS102Y 


Introduction  to  the  Arts  of  East  Asia  (formerly  EAS136Y) 

Art  and  archaeology  of  East  Asia.  Historical  and  cultural  background.  Frequt 
reference  to  the  extensive  Far  Eastern  collection  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
Recommended  preparation:  EAS102Y  or  acquaintance  with  the  general  histori 
background  of  Eastern  Asia 
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EAS235H 

^AS236H 

•AS237H 

• AS240Y 

;AS260Y 

.AS270Y 

AS280Y 

AS281Y 

AS286Y 

<\S290Y 


\S291H 


IC300Y 

AS305H 


Performing  Arts  in  Japan  (in  translation)  26S 

The  nature  of  East  Asian  theatrical  performance  and  the  role  of  narrative  and  folk  art, 
through  lectures,  film,  video,  audio-tapes,  and  slide  showings.  Reading  is  directed  to 
the  classical  theatrical  arts;  opportunity  for  students  to  present  readings  or  stagings  of 
their  own. 

Classical  Japanese  Narrative  Literature  (in  translation)  26L 

The  art  of  narrative  from  the  Japanese  creation  myths  through  Lady  Murasaki 
Shikibu’s  The  Tale  of  Genji.  The  aesthetic  concerns  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Heian  court  (ninth  to  twelfth  century)  and  their  emotional  lives. 

Japanese  Novels  in  Film  26S 

The  relationships  between  selected  masterpieces  of  Japanese  literature  and  their 
successful  counterparts  in  Japanese  cinema.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
imagistic  qualities  of  Japanese  writing  as  a factor  in  the  transfer  to  cinema. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Mongolian  104S 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  standard  language,  based  on  the  Khalkha  dialect,  with 
emphasis  on  learning  to  read  contemporary  prose. 

Introduction  to  Buddhism  (formerly  SIS260Y)  52S 

An  introduction  to  Buddhism  in  its  religious  and  philosophical  aspects. 

Introduction  to  Korean  Civilization  52S 

Historical  development  of  Korean  political  system  and  society;  emphasis  on  religious 
and  literary  aspects  of  culture.  Relationship  to  parent  Chinese  civilization  and  role  in 
transmitting  civilization  to  Japan.  Position  of  Korea  in  modern  East  Asia  under  the 
impact  of  Western  imperialism  and  big  power  politics. 

Intermediate  Sanskrit  (formerly  SIS210Y)  164S 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit  grammar  with  readings  from  a Sanskrit  poem 
and  from  the  Upanisads . 

Prerequisite:  EAS180Y 

Introductory  Hindi  (formerly  SIS211Y)  104L,  26P 

Modern  standard  Hindi,  modelled  on  the  speech  of  the  educated  urban  Hindi  speaker, 
comprising  phonetics  and  phonology,  devanagari  script,  basic  grammar,  and  text 
reading.  Language  laboratory  exercises  mandatory. 

Indian  Literature  (in  translation)  (formerly  SIS226Y)  52S 

A historical  survey  of  Indian  literature,  with  reading  of  recommended  translations  of 
characteristic  dramas,  fiction,  poetry,  and  criticism. 

Chinese  Language  for  Non-Mandarin  Speakers  I 26P,  52S 

For  students  who  speak  a Chinese  dialect  other  than  Mandarin  and  have  acquired  a 
basic  knowledge  of  written  Chinese.  Basic  knowledge  of  spoken  Mandarin.  Ability  to 
read  both  literary  and  modern  texts.  Language  laboratory  work  mandatory. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 

Chinese  Literature  for  Speakers  of  Cantonese  26L,  13S 

For  students  who  speak  Cantonese  and  have  knowledge  of  written  Chinese.  Western 
techniques  of  literary  analysis  and  their  applicability  to  the  Chinese  tradition.  A 
comparative  reexamination  of  traditional  methods  of  analysis. 

\ 

Modern  China  in  Revolution  (See  JMC  under  “Joint  Courses") 

Chinese  Foreign  Policy  Since  1949  26S 

Selected  topics  in  the  foreign  policy  and  international  relations  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  1949  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
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EAS308Y 

EAS312Y 


EAS320Y 


EAS321Y 


EAS323Y 


EAS328Y 


EAS329Y 


EAS330H 


Confucian  Philosophy  52S  JAS33IF 

The  foundations  of  the  Confucian  philosophy  of  human  culture,  and  its  development 
in  the  Sung  Dynasty.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


Modern  Japanese  Intellectual  History  52S 

Examination  of  the  Japanese  tradition  and  its  modern  development  through  lives  and 
works  of  major  intellectual,  literary,  and  political  figures.  Emphasis  on  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  reactions  to  modernization.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Recommended  preparation  '.  EAS102Y 


Modern  Standard  Japanese  III  130S  |S332Y 

The  continuation  of  EAS220Y.  Emphasis  on  communicative  skills  in  spoken  and 
written  Japanese.  Additional  stress  on  mastery  of  500  new  characters  and  extensive 
reading  in  adapted  and  original  writings. 

Prerequisite : EAS220Y 


52S 


Japanese  Source  Materials  and  Reference  Works 

Introduction  to  basic  materials,  reference  works,  and  study  guides  in  the  fields  of 
history,  literature,  religion,  philosophy,  etc.  Emphasis  on  developing  skills  for  inde- 
pendent work.  Intended  primarily  for  students  in  Japanese  Studies. 

Prerequisite : EAS220Y 


1AS333Y 


Japanese  Fiction  in  Translation  52S 

A general  survey  course.  Reading  and  discussion  topics  from  both  classical  and 
modern  Japanese  fiction  in  translation.  Individual  approaches  of  students  encouraged, 
and  concepts  from  other  disciplines  welcome.  First  Term:  Genji,  Heike,  Court 
Ladies’  Diaries,  Mediaeval  Buddhist  literature,  etc.  Second  Term:  Outstanding  twen- 
tieth-century writers.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


B334Y 


52L 


Music  Traditions  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
Selected  types  of  music  from  India,  Tibet,  Thailand,  Malaya,  Java,  Bali,  Sumatra 
Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  other  areas  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Court,  theatre 
dance,  religious,  folk,  and  popular  music  traditions  illustrated  from  lecturer’s  own 
collection  of  recordings.  Historical,  analytic,  and  comparative  viewpoints.  Listening 
tapes  and  detailed  reading  lists  available.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation:  Some  background  in  either  music,  Asian  studies,  oi 
anthropology 


PH 


Music  Traditions  of  East  Asia  (formerly  EAS337H)  521 

Selected  types  of  music  from  China,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Mongolia,  and  Japan.  Court 
theatre,  dance,  religious,  folk,  and  popular  music  traditions  illustrated  from  lecturer' 
own  collection  of  recordings.  Historical,  analytic,  and  comparative  viewpoints.  Lis 
tening  tapes  and  detailed  reading  lists  available.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Recommended  preparation : Some  background  in  either  music,  Asian  studies,  o 
anthropology 


261 


Material  Culture  and  Arts  of  Buddhism  I 

Buddhism  considered  not  as  doctrine  but  rather  as  a set  of  subcultures  interactin 
with  indigenous  ancient  and  mediaeval  cultures  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (mainl 
India,  Nepal,  Tibet,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Java.)  Lectures  on  a selection  c 
types  and  periods  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  ritual  chant,  and  dance-drarm 
Illustrated  with  slides  and  other  material.  Detailed  guides  to  further  reading  providei 
Designed  as  a pair  with  EAS331H,  but  may  be  taken  separately. 

Exclusion : EAS226Y 
Recommended  preparation:  EAS227Y 
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EAS331H 

5AS332Y 

•AS333Y 

1AS334Y 

AS335Y 

IAS336H 

AS338Y 

VS340Y 

VS350Y 

KS362Y 

I 


Material  Culture  and  Arts  of  Buddhism  II  26L 

Buddhism  considered  not  as  doctrine  but  rather  as  a set  of  sub-cultures  interacting 
with  indigenous  ancient  and  mediaeval  cultures  of  Central  and  Northeast  Asia  (mainly 
Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan).  Lectures  on  a selection 
of  types  and  periods  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  ritual  chant,  and  dance- 
drama.  Illustrated  with  slides  and  other  material.  Detailed  guides  to  further  reading 
provided.  Designed  as  a pair  with  EAS330H,  but  may  be  taken  separately. 

■Exclusion:  EAS226Y 
Recommended  preparation  : EAS227Y 

Modern  Standard  Chinese  III  104S 

The  continuation  of  EAS200Y.  Original  writings  chosen  from  the  literature  and  social 
history  of  modern  China.  Oral  discussion,  written  composition,  selective  translation, 
and  . techniques  of  reading  for  comprehension,  as  a bridge  between  adapted 
introductory  material  and  future  independent  reading.  Language  laboratory  mandato- 
ry. 

Prerequisite : E A S200 Y 

Chinese  Buddhist  Philosophy  (formerly  JES333Y)  52S 

An  introduction  to  the  Tien-t’ai  and  Hua-yen  doctrine  of  the  universal  immanence  of 
supreme  enlightenment. 

The  Chinese  Novel:  Its  History  and  Art  52S 

The  history  and  art  of  the  Chinese  novel,  both  traditional  and  modern,  by  modern  , 
literary  methods  and  by  comparison  with  the  evolution  of  Western  fiction.  A survey 
of  themes,  artistic  devices,  role  in  society;  literary  analysis  of  representative  novels. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Recommended  preparation:  Knowledge  of  Chinese  language  an  asset,  but  not  re- 
quired 

Intermediate  Literary  Chinese  104S 

The  continuation  of  EAS206Y.  A selection  of  prose  pieces  from  Chou  to  T’ang. 
Prerequisite:  EAS206Y 

Social  and  Intellectual  Movements  in  Modern  Japan  26S 

Movements  which  contributed  to  institutional  change  and  the  emergence  of  a new 
personal  consciousness  in  Japan  between  1873  and  1911.  Peasant  and  middle  class 
agitation  for  party  government;  journalism;  the  labour  and  women’s  movements;  early 
socialism,  and  the  development  of  an  industrial  state. 

Japanese  Poetry  (in  translation)  52S 

Japanese  poetic  expressions  with  reference  to  their  religious  and  social  functions, 
their  relationship  to  folk,  dramatic,  and  narrative  literature  of  Japan,  and  the  impact 
of  Chinese  and  Western  poetry. 

introduction  to  Classical  Mongolian  52S 

An  introductory  course  in  literary  Mongolian  in  the  Uighur  script  with  the  aim  of 
reading  simple  Buddhist  and  secular  materials. 

The  Japanese  Military  Tradition  52S 

Japanese  military  history,  development  of  strategy  and  tactics,  the  role  and  way  of 
life  of  the  military  class,  the  ideology  of  the  “way  of  the  warrior”  and  its  influence  on 
the  wider  culture.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation  : EAS102Y 

Classical  Japanese  78S 

Introduction  to  classical  Japanese,  followed  by  reading  of  various  short  works  by 
classical  authors. 

Prerequisite:  EAS220Y 
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EAS380Y 

EAS381Y 

EAS382H 

EAS383H 

EAS384H 

EAS385Y 

EAS386Y 

EAS390Y 

EAS391Y 

EAS425H 

EAS426Y 

EAS427H 


Higher  Sanskrit  (formerly  SIS310Y) 
Reading  from  Kavya. 

Prerequisite : EAS280Y 


104S 


Intermediate  Hindi  (formerly  SIS31 1Y)  104S 

Stress  on  efficient  reading  ability.  Texts  chosen  from  magazines,  newspapers,  short 
stories,  with  a general,  non-specialized,  and  non-literary  vocabulary.  Methods  of  text 
reading,  based  on  syntagmatical  analysis.  Grammar,  practical  exercises  in  translation, 
and  composition.  Comprehension  tests  and  conversation  in  Hindi  on  topics  related  to 
the  texts. 

Prerequisite : EAS281Y  and  permission  of  instructor. 


asm 


Indian  Ornament  (formerly  SIS370H) 

A chronoligical  study  of  Indian  ornament. 


26S 


Southeast  Asian  Art  (formerly  SIS371H) 

A general  course  on  the  art  of  Greater  India. 


26S 


South  Asian  Art  (formerly  SIS372H) 

An  historical  survey  of  Indian  art  forms. 


26S 


■KS436Y 


Introductory  Pali  (formerly  SIS315Y)  78S 

The  language  of  the  Buddhist  Tipitaka  preserved  by  the  Theravada  in  Sri-Lanka  and 
Southeast  Asia. 


Indian  Drama:  Theory  and  Practice  (in  translation)  (formerly  SIS326Y) 

Classical  tradition  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  plays;  Kathakali  as  representing  the  more 
popular  theatre.  Dramatic  theory  and  criticism  from  the  Natyasdsastra  and  other 
texts,  including  the  Hastalaksanadipika  for  Kathakali.  Selected  plays  will  be  read  in 
translation  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of  Indian  dramatic  criticism. 


m 
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Chinese  Language  for  Non-Mandarin  Speakers  II  52S 

The  continuation  of  EAS290Y,  with  stress  on  oral  presentation  and  analysis  o! 
different  styles  of  scholarly  writing.  Language  laboratory  work  mandatory. 
Prerequisite : EAS290Y  and  permission  of  Department 


M2Y 


The  Written  Word  in  Ancient  China  521 

Chinese  script  in  its  ancient  and  modern  forms  and  what  these  ideograms  reveal  abou  j 
prevalent  Chinese  concepts  of  agriculture,  burials  and  tombs,  flora  and  fauna,  tech 
nology,  disease,  and  ritual.  Knowledge  of  Chinese  not  essential. 


Readings  in  Modern  Japanese  Poetry 

Detailed  analysis  of  representative  poems 
consulted.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : EAS320Y 
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of  modern  Japan.  Critical  studies 
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Readings  in  Modern  Japanese  Authors 

Readings  of  selected  works  in  modern  Japanese 
member  (e.g.  Kawabata,  Tanizaki,  Shiga,  Ibuse, 
critical  and  journalistic  style). 

Prerequisite'.  EAS320Y 
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Tradition  and  Experiment  in  Modern  Japanese  Literature  (in  translation) 
Specific  instances  of  Japanese-Western  literary  relationship;  neutral 
parallels,  and  contrasts. 
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AS428Y  Modern  Japanese  Novelists  and  the  West  (in  translation)  52S 

.An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  Western  writing  on  the  modem  Japanese  novel.  Themes 
common  to  both  cultures  such  as  love,  beauty,  and  death;  relative  importance  of 
imported  and  traditional  trends  such  as  modern  realism,  romanticism,  and  classicism. 
The  works  of  Kawabata,  Ibuse,  Tanizaki,  Akutagawa,  Mishima,  Abe,  and  others  are 
included.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite'.  EAS323Y 

AS431Y  Modern  Chinese  Literature  104S 

First  Term:  representative  works  of  poetry,  drama,  or  fiction  from  the  May  Fourth 
Movement.  Aims  to  combine  first-hand  acquaintance  with  influential  pieces  of  writing 
with  an  increased  reading  speed.  Second  Term:  one  post-Cultural  Revolution  novel  in 
its  entirety.  All  class  discussion  in  Chinese. 

Prerequisite'.  EAS332Y 

AS433Y  Chinese  Source  Materials  and  Reference  Works  52S 

Chinese  source  materials  in  all  fields;  skills  in  using  the  most  important  reference 
works.  Special  attention  to  individual  research  interests. 

Prerequisite:  EAS206Y,  332 Y 

AS436Y  Senior  Essay  TBA 

A scholarly  project  chosen  by  the  student,  approved  by  the  Department,  and  su- 
pervised by  one  of  its  instructors. 

\S438Y  Classical  Chinese  Syntax  52S 

Classical  Chinese  grammar  and  syntax. 

Prerequisite'.  EAS206Y 

AS441Y  Introduction  to  Chinese  Poetics  104S 

Includes  a review  of  early  phonology  and  syntax  as  they  bear  upon  poetic  style.  A 
study  of  metre  and  the  usual  poetic  devices;  usage  in  several  periods.  Examples  from 
verse,  beginning  in  Han  and  going  into  T’ang.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  EAS206Y 

VS442Y  Representative  Works  of  Chinese  Literature  104S 

Interpretation  of  the  essential  works  of  Chinese  poetry,  essays,  drama,  and  fiction 
from  their  beginnings  to  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
linguistic  and  artistic  aspects  as  well  as  to  the  background  of  the  selections. 
Prerequisite:  EAS332Y,  335 Y and  permission  of  instructor 

vS443Y  Readings  in  Modern  Chinese  History  and  Society  104L 

Advanced  language  training  in  Modern  Chinese:  readings  in  primary  and  secondary 
Chinese  sources;  oral  work.  Topical  survey  of  political  history,  social  changes, 
intellectual  trends,  and  cultural  life  of  China  since  1840.  Classes  are  conducted 
entirely  in  Chinese.  Tapes  related  to  the  texts  will  be  available. 

Prerequisite:  EAS206Y,  332 Y 

LS450Y  Mediaeval  Chinese  History  52S 

The  social  and  intellectual  history  of  the  Sui-T’ang  period.  Emphasis  on  concepts  of 
unification  and  bureaucratic  evolution,  on  class  change  and  aristocratic  decline,  and 
on  state  perceptions  of  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucianism. 

Prerequisite : E A S202 Y 

S460Y  Modern  Standard  Japanese  IV  52L,  26T 

The  continuation  of  EAS320Y.  Emphasis  on  communicative  skills  in  spoken  and 
written  Japanese.  Additional  stress  on  mastery  of  Toyo  kanji.  Readings  from  original 
writings  on  various  aspects  of  Japanese  culture. 

Prerequisite:  EAS320Y 
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EAS462Y 

EAS464H 

EAS480Y 

EAS481Y 

EAS483Y 

EAS485Y 

EAS486Y 


Classical  Japanese  Authors  28S 

The  continuation  of  EAS362Y.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in  classical 
Japanese  literature,  to  include  chapters  from  The  Tale  of  Genji. 

Prerequisite:  EAS362Y 


£0 


Structure  of  Japanese 


General  survey  of  grammatical  features  in  the  modern  Japanese  language  within  the 
framework  of  linguistics.  Background  in  linguistics  is  required.  Instruction  is  conduct- 
ed in  English. 

Prerequisite : EAS320Y 
Recommended  preparation  : LIN100Y 


26L  >ijf(smb,h 


Advanced  Sanskrit  (formerly  SIS410Y) 

Readings  from  a philosophical  text  or  an  advanced  Kavya  text. 
Prerequisite:  EAS380Y 


1045 


Readings  in  Classical  Hindi  (formerly  SIS411Y)  525 

Readings  in  classical  Hindi  literature  in  Braj,  Avadhi,  Old  Western  Rajasthani,  oi 
Maithili.  At  least  two  dialects  are  treated. 

Prerequisite:  EAS381Y 
Recommended  preparation:  EAS180Y,  280 Y 


Advanced  Hindi  (formerly  SIS413Y)  525 

Advanced  grammar.  Readings  in  twentieth  century  Hindi  literature,  newspaper  edito 
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of  the  Hindi  language. 

Prerequisite:  EAS381Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


Higher  Pali  (formerly  SIS415Y)  78! 

A philosophical  text,  the  Potthapadasuttanta\  lyric  poetry,  Suttanipdta,  Culavaggt 
and  epic  poetry,  the  Bhuridattajataka . 

Prerequisite:  EAS385Y 
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Indian  Poetics  and  Critisism  (in  translation)  (formerly  SIS426Y) 


781 


A study  of  Indian  literary  and  critical  theories  from  ancient  and  traditional  sources 
with  special  reference  to  Bhamaha  and  Anandavardhana,  and  reading  of  selecte 
works  of  literature. 

Prerequisite:  EAS286Y/386Y 
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Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
See  also  COM,  POL 


l wfessors  Emeriti 

V W.  Bladen,  ma,  ll  d,  d litt,  frsc  (s) 

I W.T.  Easterbrook,  ma,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc  (v) 
j K.F.  Helleiner,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc 
yofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
! I.M.  Drummond,  ma,  ph  d (t) 
yofessor  and  Associate  Chairman 
L.B.  Smith,  b com,  am,  ph  d 
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A.  Abouchar,  ma,  ph  d 
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Y.  Kotowitz,  BA,  PH  D 
A.M.  Kruger,  ba,  ph  d 
N.M.  Meltz,  b com,  ma,  ph  d 
D.E.  Moggridge,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J. H. A.  Munro,  ma,  ph  d 
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Economics  is  a social  science;  that  is,  it  is  an  exploration  of  the  behaviour  of  people  in  society 
Economics  studies  a particular  range  of  human  behaviour  that  has  a strong  influence  on  the  (30  IOC 
structure,  well-being,  and  development  of  a society. 

Much  of  human  activity  is  directed  towards  the  satisfaction  of  material  wants.  In  many  areas  of 
the  world,  the  greater  part  of  human  effort  must  be  directed  towards  meeting  the  most  elemental 
demands  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Even  in  technologically-advanced  societies,  where  these 
basic  requirements  can  be  met  with  comparative  ease,  the  human  desire  for  more  goods  appears 
never  to  be  fully  satisfied.  In  consequence,  every  society — regardless  of  whether  it  is  capitalist,  coNON 
socialist,  or  communist  in  political  orientation — is  both  competitive  and  cooperative.  It  is  competi-  pjiS| 
tive  because  its  members  contend  with  one  another  to  satisfy  their  individual  wants  out  of  a limited  |t eigh 
supply  of  productive  resources.  It  is  cooperative  because  the  greatest  possible  supply  of  goods  is , gdents 
available  when  the  activity  of  producing  them  is  co-ordinated  and  organized.  The  lives  of  human  fjngSe] 
beings  are  very  largely  linked  together  into  societies  because  of  this  need  for  cooperative  action. 


! . ill!  )W 


Economics  studies  the  social  problems  and  issues  that  arise  out  of  this  mixture  of  competition  y ( 


and  cooperation  in  every  society.  In  recent  years,  for  example,  it  has  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  diagnosis  of  two  phenomena:  mass  unemployment  and  inflationary  price  increases.  It 
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these  and  similar  problems.  Economics  is  similarly  concerned  with  the  question  of  growth,  from  an 
underdeveloped  to  a materially-advanced  society.  It  asks  how  this  growth  comes  about,  and  what 
new  problems  arise  as  new  growth  is  attained.  Economics  deals  with  any  issue  arising  out  of  the 
conflict  between  human  demand  for  material  goods  and  a limited  supply  of  resources  to  satisfy  f 
those  demands. 

. Because  Economics  studies  human  behaviour  it  has  links  with  other  disciplines  in  the  socia 
sciences.  A student  who  so  desires  can  join  his  courses  in  Economics  to  courses  in  Politica 
Science  or  in  History,  for  example.  It  is  in  fact  possible  to  specialize  in  Political  Economy 
combination  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Economic  theory  now  makes  considerable  use  of  Mathematics  in  some  of  its  enquiries, 
student  who  chooses  to  specialize  in  Economics  should  take  one  basic  course  in  Mathematic 
(MAT  I34Y  is  recommended).  If  desired,  more  such  courses  may  be  taken;  and  several  Economic 
courses  draw  quite  heavily  on  mathematical  analysis.  However,  these  courses  are  optional,  offeree  jfj;, 
only  to  those  students  whose  interests  happen  to  extend  along  mathematical  lines. 

Because  of  the  advances  in  economic  theory,  an  undergraduate  degree  cannot  take  the  studen 
sufficiently  far  to  make  him  a professional  economist.  For  this  purpose,  graduate  work  i 
necessary — and  one  objective  of  a programme  in  Economics  is  to  prepare  those  students  who  wan 
to  go  on  to  graduate  work  in  Economics.  Graduate  work,  however,  is  highly  specialized,  and  th< 
undergraduate  programme  is  not  designed  solely  to  feed  students  into  graduate  school.  Student 
thinking  of  graduate  work  should  seek  advice  from  the  Department  concerning  their  choice  o 
courses. 

Undergraduate  training  in  Economics,  as  in  other  disciplines,  is  directed  towards  the  goal  of 
liberal  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  discipline  of  economic  thinking 
and  so  to  equip  them  for  intelligent  appraisal  of  contemporary  economic  problems.  It  is  intended  t 
make  students  aware  of  the  nature  of  economic  science,  and  of  the  directions  in  which  economi 
theory  is  currently  moving.  It  should  give  students  a solid  preparation  for  training  in  such  fields 
law;  or  for  entry  into  business,  industry,  or  government. 

The  Department  publishes  a course  selection  guide  for  Economics  annually.  Copies  may  b 
obtained  from  the  Department  Office  on  the  third  floor  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  or  from  the  offices  c 
College  registrars.  Counsellors  for  students  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Department  and  student 
are  invited  to  consult  them  at  any  time  during  the  Session.  A list  of  counsellors  is  posted  outsic 
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rie  Department  Office.  The  Political  Economy  Course  Union,  the  students’  organization  for 
Economics  undergraduates,  has  an  office  in  Room  1067.  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Students  taking  the  programmes  in  Economics  should  enrol  with  the  Department  during  Septem- 

f er. 

I 

I upenisor  of  Studies:  Professor  D.V.  Schwartz 
Enquiries:  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3023  (978-3340) 

ICONOMIC  HISTORY  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

ilinor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

■ CO  100Y.  101Y/201 Y,  221Y/222Y 

Ihree  additional  courses  from  the  following:  ECO  200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y,  300Y,  301Y,  302Y, 
* 303 Y,  304H,  305Y,  309H,  322Y,  342Y,  and  ECO  101Y/201Y  if  not  taken  as  a required  course. 
(Certain  courses  in  economic  or  social  history  may  be  substituted  for  ECO  courses  with 

■ permission  of  the  Department.) 

f CONOMICS  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

ixcialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses,  of  which  at 
Aast  eight  are  to  be  in  Economics. 

A udents  taking  this  programme  must  enrol  annually  with  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
Airing  September. 

Wrst  \ear:  ECO  100Y;  MAT  134Y 

■ tond,  third  ami  fourth  years : ECO  200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y.  220Y/STA  242Y,  ECO  322Y,  (325H 
& 326H)  and  at  least  one  course  in  Economic  History  (ECO  10 1 Y may  be  taken  in  First  Year), 
inor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

CO  100Y,  200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 
it  least  three  additional  courses  in  Economics 

[CONOMICS  AND  HISTORY  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

iiiecialist  programme:  14  courses  in  Economics  and  History  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least 
! [» courses. 

[wen  courses  in  Economics  including  ECO  100Y,  200Y,  202Y  or  their  equivalents,  and  four  other 
' >urses  of  which  at  least  two  are  in  economic  history 
| :ven  courses  in  History  in  at  least  two  areas  and  including: 

[ One  course  before  1815 

Two  300/400  level  courses  in  one  area 

Two  courses  which  correspond  in  area  and  time  period  or  in  theme  to  two  of  the  non-core 
I courses  in  Economics  or  economic  history  . — • 

■OTE:  Students  are  required  to  confirm  their  programmes  in  this  double  specialization  annually 

| th  the  faculty  adviser  during  the  registration  period. 

20NOMICS  AND  MATHEMATICS  (Consult  Professor  W.  Haque,  Departments  of  Political 
>:onomv  and  Mathematics) 

•ecialist  programme:  12*/2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses.  This 
ogramme  provides  a firm  mathematical  foundation  for  subsequent  work  in  Economics. 
rstyear.  ECO  100Y;  MAT  139Y/(140Y  & 150Y) 

cond  rear:  ECO  210Y,  212Y;  MAT  (224H  & 239Y)/(240H,  250Y,  APM  251Y) 

ird  and  fourth  years : APM  241H,  456H,  and  251Y  if  not  already  taken;  ECO  332Y;  MAT 

314H/350Y;  at  least  four  additional  courses  in  Economics  and/or  Mathematics 
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ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

Specialist  programme:  7 courses  in  Economics  and  6 courses  in  Political  Science  are  required  in  a 
programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

The  following  courses  must  be  included: 

ECO  100Y,  200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y,  322Y 

One  of  ECO  101 Y,  201Y,  221 Y,  222Y,  300Y,  301Y,  302Y,  303Y,  305Y,  342Y 

Two  additional  Economics  courses 

POL  100Y/102Y 

Two  of  POL  101Y,  200 Y,  320Y 

One  course  from  each  of  three  of  the  following  five  fields: 

Canadian  Government  and  Public  Administration 
Comparative  Politics  (Developing  Countries) 

Comparative  Politics  (Industrial  Countries) 

International  Relations 
Political  Behaviour 

NOTE:  Students  taking  this  programme  must  enrol  annually  with  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  during  September. 


ro2 


C02Z 


ECO100Y 


ECO101Y 


ECO200Y 


ECO201Y 


ECO202Y 


Introduction  to  Economics  78L 

An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions  and  problems:  the  pi 
theory  of  production  and  employment,  the  role  of  money  and  the  banking  system, 
governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  price  determination  and  the  role  of 
competition,  foreign  exchange  rates  and  international  trade  and  finance,  and  compara- 
tive economic  systems. 

Exclusion:  ECO102Y,  103 Y 


Economic  History  of  Modern  Europe  52L,  267  ® 

Economic  development  of  modern  Europe  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  centu 
ries,  with  case  studies  of  the  British,  Dutch,  Belgian,  German,  French,  and  Russiar 
economies.  The  changing  European  economy  in  the  pre-industrial  era,  major  barrier- 
to  economic  development,  institutional  and  technological  causes  of  growth;  th< 
Industrial  Revolution,  the  role  of  the  state,  and  demographic  and  social  changes. 


Microeconomic  Theory  521 

Microeconomic  theory  of  pricing:  determination  of  prices  through  the  interaction  o 
the  basic  economic  units,  the  household  as  consumer  and  the  business  firm  a 
producer.  The  role  of  the  pricing  system  as  the  mechanism  by  which  social  an. 
individual  decisions  are  made  in  a capitalist  economy. 

Exclusion : ECO210Y 
Prerequisite : ECO  1 00 Y/ 1 02 Y/ 1 03 Y 


The  Economic  History  of  Europe,  A.D.300  - A. D.  1700 

The  economic  “decline”  of  late  Antiquity,  the  formation  and  evolution  of  th 
mediaeval  European  economy  and  society,  and  the  transition  to  new  modes  ( 1 
economic  life  in  early  modern  times.  Agriculture;  industry;  trade;  money  and  bankinj  i 
demography;  economic,  social,  and  religious  attitudes;  government  policies. 


Buy 


Macroeconomic  Theory  and  Policy:  National  Income,  Money  and  Banking 

Macroeconomics,  monetary  economics,  economic  stabilization,  capital  markets,  ar 
international  monetary  economics.  Theory  of  output,  employment  and  the  price  levt 
techniques  for  achieving  economic  stability;  central  banking  and  Canadian  financi 
institutions  and  markets;  foreign  exchange  markets. 

Exclusion : EC0212Y 
Prerequisite : ECO  100 Y/ 102 Y/ 103 Y 
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|:C0212Y 

CO220Y 


C0221Y 


C0222Y 


20236Y 


■ :0244Y 


7O301Y 


Microeconomic  Theory  52L 

This  course  deals  with  the  same  material  as  EC0200Y  but  relies  heavily  on  mathe- 
matics (especially  calculus). 

Exclusion:  EC0200Y 

Prerequisite : EC0100Y/102Y/103Y,  MAT134Y 

Macroeconomic  Theory  and  Policy  78L 

This  course  deals  with  the  same  material  as  ECO202Y  but  makes  considerable  use  of 
mathematics. 

Exclusion : ECO202Y 

Prerequisite : EC0100Y/102Y/103Y,  MAT134Y 

Quantitative  Methods  in  Economics  78L 

Statistical  analysis;  elementary  probability  theory,  sampling  distributions,  tests  of 
hypotheses,  and  estimation  and  multiple  regression  analysis.  Applications  in  economic 
and  business  problems.  Elementary  calculus  and  matrix  algebra  are  used. 

Exclusion:  GGR270Y,  PSY200H,  SOC201Y,  STA222Y,  242 Y,  252 Y 
Prerequisite:  MAT130Y/134Y 

Canadian  Economic  History  Since  1500  52L,  26T 

Canadian  economic  growth  and  development  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present.  Reference  to  relevant  topics  in  United  States  economic  history,  especially 
during  the  colonial  period. 

Exclusion:  EC0222Y 
Prerequisite : ECO  1 00 Y/ 1 02 Y/ 1 03 Y 

Canadian  Economic  Development  Since  Confederation  52L,  26L 

Development  of  the  main  sectors  of  the  Canadian  economy  since  1867;  effect  on 
Canada  of  the  development  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  international  economy. 
Exclusion  : EC0221Y 
Prerequisite:  EC0100Y/102Y/103Y 

Canadian  Public  Finance  52L,  26T 

The  economic  role  and  nature  of  the  increasingly  important  government  sector  in 
Canada:  growth  of  the  public  sector,  the  economics  of  public  expenditures, 
techniques  of  expenditure  analysis  and  control,  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Canadian 
tax  system,  and  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations.  The  use  of  fiscal  measures  to 
influence  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth,  internal  and  external  stability,  and 
economic  growth. 

Prerequisite:  EC0100Y/102Y/103Y 

Industrial  Relations  52L,  26T 

The  role,  structure,  and  performance  of  industrial  relations  within  the  framework  of 
Canada’s  socio-economic-political  system.  Growth  and  history  of  the  Canadian  La- 
bour movement:  its  philosophy  and  structure.  Management’s  strategies  and  tactics  in 
collective  bargaining;  public  policy  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations;  strikes  in  so- 
called  emergency  situations;  the  role  of  unions  and  collective  bargaining  in  inflation. 

Economic  History  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  1750-1914  52S 

National  economic  development  in  the  major  industrial  nations  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe,  with  primary  emphasis  on  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
lesser  emphasis  on  Scadinavia,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Industrialization, 
the  role  of  agriculture,  banking  and  finance,  and  state  policies  in  economic  develop- 
ment. International  trade  and  factor  movements,  poverty  and  income  distribution. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  ECO200Y,  or  ECO100Y  and  two  200  or  300  level  courses  in  European 
history,  and  permission  of  instructor 
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ECO302Y 


ECO303Y 


ECO304H 


ECO305Y 


ECO306Y 


ECO309H 


ECO310Y 


Comparative  Economic  Institutions  in  History  . 52S 

Market  and  non-market  types  of  economic  institutions  in  primitive  society,  antiquity, 
and  the  modern  period.  Ways  of  organizing  factors  of  production:  land,  labour,  ant 
capital.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  EC0100Y/102Y/103Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


The  Dynamics  of  the  European  Economy,  1350-1750  52S  1^313 

Origins  of  modern  industrialism:  studies  in  structural  change  in  the  European  econo- 
my and  society  during  the  late-mediaeval  “Great  Depression",  the  "Price 
Revolution”,  and  the  "General  Crisis”  of  1620-1740,  with  particular  reference  to; 
Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : EC0100Y/102Y/103Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


Economic  Development  of  the  Canadian  North  265 

The  contribution  of  “the  North”  to  Canadian  economic  development;  influence  or 
external  forces,  both  market  and  non-market,  on  the  course  of  development  in  tht 
North  itself.  The  changing  role  of  public  policy  concerning  resource  development  ir 
the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  Canada.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  EC0100Y/102Y/103Y,  221Y/222Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  525 

The  economic  history  of  the  United  States  as  an  open  economic  system,  witl 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  communications  in  the  development  of  American  capitalism 
regionalism,  phases  of  centralization  and  decentralization,  and  class  structure. 
Prerequisite : ECO  100Y/102Y/ 103 Y 


0315Y 


Economic  History  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  1848-1939  52! 

National  economic  development  in  the  major  nations  of  Southern  and  Easter 
Europe.  Emphasis  in  the  pre-1914  period  on  Spain,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  an 
Russia;  in  the  post-World  War  I period  on  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslc 
vakia,  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Balkan  countries.  Role  of  agriculture 
attempts  at  industrialization;  relation  of  economic  and  political  integration  and  disinte  pY 
gration;  economic  effects  of  the  peace  settlements,  the  October  Revolution,  and  tli 
rise  of  Fascism.  Inflation,  depression,  state  policies,  collectivization,  and  the  Five 
Year  Plans.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  ECO200Y,  or  ECO100Y  and  two  200  or  300  level  courses  in  Europea 
history,  and  permission  of  instructor 


Topics  in  Canadian  Economic  History  TB 

A topic  will  be  selected  each  year  for  treatment  in  depth,  e.g.  the  economic  history  i 
the  West,  the  rise  of  Canadian  manufacturing  industry,  or  the  growing  role  of  tl 
State  in  Canadian  economic  life.  Students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Politic 
Economy  concerning  the  content  of  this  course.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  EC0221Y/222Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


DM 


Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy  (formerly  ECO310H,  311 H) 

The  allocative  implications  of  market  failure  and  the  operation  of  oligopolistic  ai 
imperfectly  competitive  markets.  Measures  of  industrial  concentration  and  oth 
dimensions  of  market  structure;  models  of  firm  behaviour  in  different  market  setting 
case  studies  of  particular  industries.  Government  policies  affecting  the  private  sectc 
possible  improvements  in  current  policies.  Emphasis  on  competition  and  anti-coi 
bines  policy,  the  regulated  industries,  the  patent  system,  externalities  and  mart 
failure,  and  the  industrial  implications  of  tariff  policy. 

Prerequisite : ECO200 Y/2 1 0 Y 
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I0316Y 
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E)320H 


Economics  of  Public  Regulation  26L 

The  efficiency  and  equity  aspects  of  the  regulation  of  public  utilities.  Aspects  of 
economic  theory,  finance,  politics,  empirical  evidence,  and  administrative  law.  The 
recent  deregulation  movement  is  emphasized. 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y 

Environmental  Economics  and  Policies  26L 

Why  pollution  problems  are  not  handled  satisfactorily  by  the  private  sector,  and  how 
public  policies  can  attack  them.  Sources  of  air  and  water  pollution,  dispersion  of 
pollutants,  and  costs  and  benefits  of  pollution  control.  Current  regulatory  policies 
dealing  with  air  and  water  pollution.  Special  attention  on  auto  emissions  and  water 
pollution  in  Ontario.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y 

Energy  and  Resource  Economics  26L 

The  use  of  economic  tools  in  problems  of  resource  management,  sharply  rising  prices 
for  many  resources  especially  energy,  embargoes  on  oil  shipments,  and  nationalistic 
debates  about  pipelines;  the  utilization  of  Northern  gas  reserves  and  the  social 
profitability  of  exports.  Development  of  conservation  and  the  principles  of  finite 
resources  from  Malthus  through  Forrester  and  Meadows;  world  events  and  Canadian 
policy  within  the  framework  of  microeconomic  analysis.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y 

Analysis  of  Canadian  Economic  Problems  52L 

The  uses  and  limitations  of  economic  analysis  for  understanding  problems  of  stability, 
efficiency,  growth  and  equity  in  the  Canadian  economic  system.  The  work  of  Royal 
Commissions,  of  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  and  of  other  organizations 
concerned  with  applying  economic  analysis  to  policy  issues  in  Canada. 

Prerequisite : ECO  1 00 Y/ 1 02 Y/ 1 03 Y 
Co-requisite : EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 

Contemporary  Issues  in  the  Canadian  Economy  (Formerly  EC0337Y)  52L 

The  interrelationship  of  economics  and  politics  from  the  viewpoint  of  conventional 
economics  and  radical  economics.  Income  distribution,  corporate  behaviour, 
unemployment,  foreign  domination,  and  women's  liberation. 

Prerequisite : EC0100Y/102Y/103Y 

Economics  of  Transportation  (formerly  EC0411H)  26L 

Implications  of  public  sector  participation  for  pricing  policy;  alternative  pricing 
principles  and  policies,  modification  of  traditional  cost  theory  and  concepts  for 
transport  cost  analysis,  and  theory  of  congestion.  Relevant  to  industrialized  and 
underdeveloped  economies.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y,  220Y 

Theory  of  Project  Evaluation  (formerly  EC0418H)  26S 

Investment  optimization  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  economy.  Alternative 
approaches  to  selection  of  the  decision  criterion  (e.g.  profit,  national  income,  and 
physical  criteria);  and  the  rate  of  discount  (e.g.  rate  of  interest,  capital  productivity); 
in  industrialized  and  underdeveloped  economies. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  220Y 

Economic  Analysis  of  Law  26L 

This  course  will  apply  economic  analysis  to  a number  of  legal  topics.  The  practical 
application  of  economic  theory  to  common  legal  problems;  some  legal  areas  where 
economic  analysis  yields  interesting  and  important  results.  Most  of  the  course  will  focus 
on  micro-economic  problems  arising  in  torts,  contracts,  and  property  law  and  will  avoid 
the  traditional  areas  of  rate  regulation  and  anti-combines.  No  previous  familiarity  with  the 
law  is  assumed. 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y 
Co-requisite : ECO202 Y/2 1 2 Y 
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EC0322Y 


EC0323Y 


EC0324Y 


COM324H 

EC0325H 

COM325Y 

EC0326H 

EC0327Y 

EC0328Y 


History  of  Economic  Thought  52L 

Scholastic  and  mercantilist  economics;  development  of  analytical  economics  from  the 
eighteenth  century  with  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  Physiocrats;  Adam  Smith;  the 
British  Classical  School  (particularly  T.R.  Malthus,  David  Ricardo,  and  J.S.  Mill);  the 
“marginafists”  (particularly  W.S.  Jevons,  C.  Menger,  and  L.  Walras),  and  Marx. 
Later  developments  will  be  examined  if  time  permits.  Methodological  issues:  the 
relationship  between  economic  events  and  economic  theory,  and  the  question  oi  0 11 
“bias”  in  economics. 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 


Marxian  Political  Economy  52L 

Marx’s  method  of  analysis  of  history  and  society,  and  his  critique  of  Politica 
Economy;  problems  of  accumulation,  cycles,  and  crises;  the  principal  debates  amonj 
Marxists  including  imperialism  and  the  world  economy,  finance/monopoly  capital isir(  p32Y 
labour  and  labour  markets,  and  transitions  between  modes  of  production.  (Offered  ii 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite-.  ECO202Y/212Y,  200Y/210Y 

Recommended  preparation : A course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought  (e.g.  EC( 
322Y)  is  recommended. 


Economic  Development  52! 

Economic  and  social  development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Characteristics  c 
economic  underdevelopment  and  features  of  stagnation;  problems  of  economic  deve 
opment  including  population,  capital  formation,  education,  and  public  and  privat 
finance;  foreign  trade,  investment,  and  aid. 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 


Investments  (See  COM  under  “Commerce”) 


Advanced  Economic  Theory— Macro  26L,  6 

To  develop  analytical  skills  in  constructing  and  solving  macroeconomic  models  f< 
handling  specific  problems. 

Prerequisite-.  ECO202Y/212Y,  MAT134Y 


Managerial  Economics  (See  COM  under  “Commerce”) 


Advanced  Economic  Theory — Micro  26L,  1: 

Theories  and  techniques  of  decision-making  by  firms  and  households.  The  problem 
measuring  economic  welfare,  and  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  market  mecli 
nism  in  promoting  it.  Precise  analysis  of  quantitative  relationships. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  MAT134Y 


Econometrics 

The  development  of  statistical  techniques  that  can  be  used  in  testing  econon 
theory.  The  implications  and  treatment  of  special  statistical  problems  that  arise 
estimating  economic  relationships. 

Prerequisite:  ECO220Y/STA242Y,  MAT134Y 


335Y 


International  Economics 

The  operation  of  the  international  economy  &nd  the  economic  interdependence  amt ; 
nations,  in  terms  of  international  monetary  relationships  and  inter-actions  and  of  tn 
in  real  commodities.  The  course  deals  with  these  problems  on  theoretic 
institutional,  and  descriptive  levels. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 
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20329H  Economics  of  Foreign  Investment  26L 

Analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  nature  of  transnational  firms;  of  the  consequences  for 
industrial  structure,  the  balance  of  international  payments,  and  other  micro  and  macro 
issues;  and  of  the  types  of  policy  responses  to  such  firms  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Co-requisite:  EC0328Y 

CO330Y  Economy  of  the  USSR  52L 

Economic  institutions  and  policy  instruments  (planning,  price  policy,  fiscal  and 
monetary  system).  Industry,  agriculture,  labour,  transportation,  consumption,  with 
special  regard  for  the  systemic  influences  on  their  operation.  Evaluation  criteria  and 
major  attempts  to  measure  economic  performance.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : ECO200 Y/2 1 0 Y 

.’0332Y  Advanced  Mathematical  Economic  Theory  52L 

This  course  deals  with  advanced  and  contemporary  topics  in  economic  theory. 
Intended  for  students  with  considerable  interest  and  competence  in  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  ECO210Y/326H,  212Y/325H,  MAT225Y,  234Y 

. 

i'0333Y  Urban  Economics  52L 

Spatial  economic  theory  and  urban  public  policy:  firms  and  individuals  in  partial  and 
general  equilibrium,  land  development  and  land-use  controls,  externalities  and  public 
goods,  and  efficiency  and  equity  in  spending  and  taxing. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y 
Recommended  preparation  : MAT134Y 

Economics  of  Housing  and  Real  Estate  Markets  26L 

The  operation  of  the  housing  and  other  real  estate  markets  and  the  markets  for  real 
estate  finance;  the  impact  of  government  intervention  in  these  markets,  focussing 
particularly  on  income  distribution,  efficiency,  and  resource  allocation.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : ECO202/2 1 2 Y 
Co-requisite : ECO200 Y/2 1 0 Y 

:3335Y  The  Economy  of  Modern  China  and  Japan  52S 

Following  an  introductory  analysis  of  earlier  periods,  the  seminar  will  focus  on 
twentieth-century  China  and  Japan  as  case  studies  in  development  economics.  (Of- 
fered in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y  or  suitable  background  in  East  Asian  Stud- 
ies 


I0334H 


EJ339Y 


1 3340 Y 


The  Economics  of  Labour  and  Human  Resources  52L,  26T 

The  operation  of  the  Canadian  labour  market  and  the  forces  which  underlie  it: 
institutional  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the  labour  market,  immigration,  and  education 
and  manpower  programmes.  Canadian  experience  and  public  policy  implications. 
Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y 

The  Economics  of  Income  Distribution  (formerly  EC0412H,  413H)  52L 

The  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  in  Canada.  Economic  causes  of  inequality  and 
poverty;  theories  of  redistribution;  tax  and  other  policies  to  redistribute  income  and 
wealth  in  Canada;  aggregate  income  levels;  regional  differences;  allocative  and  redis- 
tributive effects  of  education;  inflation  and  unemployment;  income  distribution  and 
economic  growth. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 


EC0341Y 


EC0342Y 


EC0345H 


EC0348H 

EC0349H 


JPE400Y 

JPE401Y 

EC0415H 

EC0416H 


EC0417H 


Social  Choice  and  Economic  Policy  52L,  26' 

The  conceptualization  of  choice  and  the  patterns  of  decision-making  in  the  area  o: 
economic  policy  formation.  Market  and  plan,  principles  and  designs  of  economic 
policy,  normative  economics,  and  the  logic  of  decision-making.  (Offered  in  alternat 
years) 

Prerequisite : EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 


Economic  History,  1914-1971  52L 

Economic  development  of  Europe  and  certain  overseas  areas.  Some  attention  to 
Japan  and  the  USSR.  Special  attention  to  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s,  the 
period  since  1945,  monetary  history,  spread  of  industrialization  to  the  non-European 
world,  and  growth  performances  of  major  industrial  countries. 

Prerequisite : ECOIOOY  and  at  least  one  200  level  course  in  ECO  or  HIS 


:C0421’1 


Theory  of  Public  Finance  (formerly  EC0346H,  347H)  26L 

The  development  and  application  of  analytical  tools  to  such  topics  as  the  effects  o 
taxes  and  subsidies  on  the  allocation  and  distribution  of  resources  and  the  role  o 
collective  decision-making  in  coping  with  externalities  and  public  goods. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y 
Co-requisite : ECO202Y/212Y 


Monetary  Economics  and  Stabilization  Policy  (formerly  ECO408Y) 

Monetary  theory,  institutions  and  policy:  the  relationship  between  money,  prices 
economic  activity,  and  welfare.  Theoretical  foundations  of  monetary  analysis  am 
policy;  the  institutional  structure  within  which  theory  and  policy  operate. 
Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 


DM424!- 


I0M438H 


IG 


The  Economics  of  Federalism  26 

The  economics  of  federal  systems  from  various  perspectives:  allocation,  distribution 
stabilization,  empirical  dimensions,  regional  development,  economic  integration,  and 
political  economy  approach  focusing  on  the  policy-making  process.  Special  referenc 
to  Canada,  with  some  international  comparisons. 

Prerequisite:  EC0200Y/210Y,  202Y/212Y 


porai 
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Politics  and  Economic  Development  (See  JPE  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


UWik, 


The  Political  Economy  of  Health  Services  (See  JPE  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


in 

Regional  Economics  26 

Theory  and  practice  of  regional  economics  with  particular  reference  to  Canad; 
Determination,  description,  and  structural  analysis  of  regional  economies,  especial! 
in  relation  to  development;  possible  economic  strategies  and  policy  measures. 
Prerequisite:  ECO202Y/212Y 


Macroeconomic  Models  and  Economic  Forecasting  26 

National  income  analyses  and  econometric  techniques  in  the  construction  ar 
operation  of  macroeconomic  models.  The  use  of  models  for  generating  quantitati' 
forecasts  of  economic  activity  and  as  a means  for  conducting  policy  simulation 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : EC0325H 
Co-requisite : EC0327Y 


[ft  Cob 
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Economic  Planning 

Principles  and  practice  of  economic  planning,  especially  by  national  governments, 
both  advanced  and  less  developed  countries.  Theory  of  formulation  of  econon 
policies,  the  advantages  of  economic  planning,  planning  techniques,  difficulties 
uncertainties  encountered,  and  problems  of  plan  implementation. 

Prerequisite : ECO202 Y/2 1 2 Y 


-'A“n, 
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[3CO420Y  Reading  Course  in  an  Approved  Subject  TBA 

Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available  to  supervise.  Students  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor  of  Undergraduate  Studies  before  enrolling. 
Exclusion : EC0421H,  422H 


liC0421H/422H  Reading  course  in  an  Approved  Subject  TBA 

Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available  to  supervise.  Students  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor  of  Undergraduate  Studies  before  enrolling. 
Exclusion:  ECO420Y 

■•C0423Y  Thesis  TBA 

Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available  to  supervise.  Students  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor  of  Undergraduate  Studies  before  enrolling. 

■ 'OM424H  Advanced  Topics  in  Finance  (See  COM  under  “Commerce") 

I 

I XDM438H  Portfolio  and  Managerial  Finance  (See  C,OM  under  "Commerce") 

EDUCATION — See  WDW  Woodsworth  College  Courses 
EGYPTIAN — See  NES  Near  Eastern  Studies 
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| rofessors  Emeriti 

I J.M.  Cameron,  ma  (sm) 

f K.H.  Coburn,  ma,  b litt,  ll  d,  frsl,  frsc  (v) 

I Sister  M.  Geraldine,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

! M.M.  Kirkwood,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (t) 

1 C.C.  Love,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

. rofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
M.T.  Wilson,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
i rofessor  and  Associate  Chairman 
R.W.  Van  Fosse-n,  am,  ph  d (e) 
hiversity  Professors 

) C.T.  Bissell,  cc,  ma.  ph  d,  d litt,  ll  d,  frsc  (u) 
H.N.  Frye,  ma,  dd,  ll  d,  d litt,  lhd,  frsc  (v.) 

* wfessors 

G. E.  Bentley,  ba,  b litt,  d phil  (u) 

C. R.  Blake,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

W.F.  Blissett,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

P.L.  Briickmann,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

A.F.  Cameron,  ma,  b litt  (n) 

R.  Davies,  d litt,  ll  d,  frsc 

D. J.  Dooley,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
s G.G.  Falle,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

: F.T.  Flahiff,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

D.  Fox,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

R.  Frank,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

D.  Galloway,  ma 

H. A.  Gleason,  ph  d 
R.I.C.  Graziani,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

R.A.  Greene,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

P.M.  Grosskurth,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

W.H.  Halewood,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

C.  Hamlin,  ab,  ph  d (v) 


J. R.  MacGillivray,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (u) 

K.  MacLean,  ba,  ph  d (v) 

Rev.  H.V.  Mallon,  ma  (sm )(obiit) 

F.E.L.  Priestley,  ma,  ph  d,  d litt,  frsi,  frsc  (u) 
Rev.  L.K.  Shook,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 


D.V.  LfcPan,  ma,  d litt,  ll  d,  frsc  (u) 


P.L.  Heyworth,  ma,  b litt  (u) 
F.J.D.  Hoeniger,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

W.J.  Howard,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J. R.  deJ*.  Jackson,  ma,  ph  d (v) 
A.F.  Johnston,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

K. O.  Kee,  ma,  ph  D (v) 

W.J.  Keith,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

M.C.  Kirkham,  ba,  m phil  (u) 

D.J.  Krtight,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

A.C.  Lancashire,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
A.M.  Leggatt,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

J.F.  Leyerle,  ba,  ph  d (u) 

J.F.  Lynen,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

H.R.  MacCallum,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

M.  Mac  Lure,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (v) 
J.J.  Macpherson,  ma,  bls,  ph  d (v) 
J.M.R.  Margeson,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
P.V.Marinelli,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
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F.J.  Marker,  ma,  dfa  (u) 

H.M.  McLuhan,  ma,  ph  d,  d litt,  frsc  (sm) 
J.C.  Meagher,  i^a,  ph  d (sm) 

J.  Millgate,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

M.  Millgate,  ma,  ph  d 
P.F.  Morgan,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

D.  Neill,  MA,  B LITT 
Sister  F.  Nims,  ma  ($m) 

P.R.O’Driscoll,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

R.B.  Parker,  ma,  ph  d (t)' 

A.D.  Pritchard,  ba,  ph  d (u) 

A. G.  Rigg,  ma,  d phil'(t) 

Associate  Professors 

T.H.  Adamowski,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

P.R.  Allen,  Ma,  ph  d (i) 

Rev.  C.G.  Arnold,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

F. J.  Asals,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

J.  Astington,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

H.  Auster,  ma,  ph  d 
J.D.  Baird,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

P.H.  Binnie,  Ma,  ph  d (i) 

D.A.  Blostein,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

* R.H.  Brown,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J.A.  Carscallen,  ba,  b litt,  ph  d (v) 

J.E.  Chamberlin,  ba,  ph  d (u) 

D. D.C.  Chambers,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

C. R.  Chase,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

M.E.  Cook,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

B.  Corman,  am,  ph  d (e) 

H.B.  de  Groot,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

V.A.  De  Luca,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

A. H.  de  Quehen,  ba,  ph  d (u) 

M.F.N.  Dixon,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

E. W.  Domville,  ba,  ph  d (n) 

J.D.  Duffy,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

J.  Dutka,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J.P.  Dyson,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

G. A.  Hamel,  ma,  ph  d (n,  w) 

E.R.  Harvey,  m phil,  ph  d (v) 

B. S.  Hayne,  am,  ph  d (i) 

J.M.  Heath,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

Rev.  W.B.  Hennessey,  ma  (sm) 

D. B.  Hill,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

C. M.  Hosek,,  am,  ph  d (v) 

H.  Jackson,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J.  Kay,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

H.I.  Kerpneck/MA,  ph  d (sm) 

Assistant  Professors 

L. R.  Abbey,  ba,  ph  d 
J.  Cartwright,  ba,  ph  d 

M. C.  Creelman,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

D.  DeMatteis,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

M.J.  Freiman,  ba,  ph  d (u) 

M.  Garson,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

R.  Hillman,  ma,  ph  d 
R.R.  McLeod,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Lecturers 

M.E.  Nyquist,  ma 


J.M.  Robson ^jvia,  ph  d,  frsc  (v) 

S.P.  Rosenbaum,  ma,  ph  d 
A.  Saddlemyer;  ma,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc  (v) 

R. M.K.  Schiedef , ma,  ph  d (t.) 

W.D.  Shaw,  am,  ph  d (v) 

M.J.  Sidnell,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

* E.  Sirluck,  ma,ph  d (u) 

J.  Skvorecky,  ph  d (e) 

* D.I.B.  Smith,  ma,  ph  d 

F.W.  Watt,  MA,  B LITT,  PH  D (u) 

S. P.  Zitner,  ma,  ph  d (t) 


D.N.  Klausner,  ab,  ph  d (u) 

J.C.  Kuhn,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

M.  Laine,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

D.I.  Lancashire,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Rev.  C.W.  Leland,  ma  (sm) 

M. J.  Levene,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J.L.  Levenson,  ma,  ph  d (f) 

N. R.  Lindheim,  ma,  ph  d 
M.M.  Lynch,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Rev.  R.J.  Madden,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
Sister  M.  Madigan,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
S.F.  Martineau,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

G.J.  Matteo,  ma,  ph  d (i,  sm) 

M.E.  Moeslein,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
S.M.  Namjoshi,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

M.  Northey,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

W.A.  O’Grady,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

N. R.  Orwen,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

D. H.  Parker,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

A. J.C.  Patenall,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
J.W.O.  Patrick,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

L. W.  Patterson,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

J.H.  Reibetanz,  am,  ph  d (v)r 
J.M.  Reibetanz,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

O. H.T.  Rudzik,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

P. D.  Seary,  ma,  ph  d (t> 

C.A.  Silber,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

S.Z.  Solecki,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

M. S.  Tait,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

A.C.  Thomas,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

E. P.  Vicari,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

C.W.  Visser,  ba,  b litt,  ph  d (n) 
G.T.  Warkentin,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

R.L.  Whitney,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

* F.  Nolan,  ma,  d phil 
J.J.  O’Connor,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
G.M.  Park,  ma,  ph  d 
P.A.  Parker,  ma,  m phil,  ph  d (v,) 
M.  Redekop,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

M.H.  Seaman,  ma  (t) 

R.  Sullivan,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

K-H.  Theil,  ma  (s) 

A.H.  Tully,  ma  (sm) 
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jrhe  Department  of  English  offers  a wide  range  of  courses.  Whether  an  individual  course  provides 
knowledge  of  one  author  or  one  genre  or  an  entire  period,  its  aim  is  to  deepen  the  student’s 
wareness  and'appreciation  of  a distinguished  literary  tradition. 

| Courses  are  arranged  in  four  series.  This  gradation  denotes  the  level  of  work  expected  in  the 
lassroom.  Thus,  courses  in  the  100  series  are  introductory;  the  200  series  provides  courses  at  an 
ntermediate  level;  and  more  advanced  courses  appear  in  the  300  and  400  series.  Although  pre- 
equisites  are  required  for  courses  beyond  the  100  series,  students  in  other  disciplines  have  a wide 
hoice  of  courses.  (Students  from  outside  the  Faculty  wishing  to  take  English  courses  should 
onsult  the  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department.) 

The  Specialist  Programme  outlined  below,  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  become 
cquainted  with  a range  of  authors,  periods  and  critical  approaches.  The  Specialist  Programme  is 
ot  designed  especially  for  entrance  into  Graduate  School;  therefore,  students  contemplating 
jjrther  degrees  should  consult  their  instructors  about  graduate  school  requirements,  including  the 
lustomary  language  requirements.  Similarly,  students  considering  a teaching  career  in  Ontario 
hould  consult  the  Faculty  of  Education  about  the  requirements  for  Type  A certification. 

The  student  who  desires  further  information  may  obtain  departmental  brochures.  These  describe 
le  content  of  courses  in  fuller  detail  and  supply  lists  of  texts  suggested  by  individual  instructors, 
ounselling  is  available  from  the  Associate  Chairman  and  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  Colleges. 

I Intending  specialists  are  asked  to  record  their  courses  with  the  Associate  Chairman  of  the 
!>epartment  each  year  between  November  15  and  November  30. 

| ssociate  Chairman  (until  June  30,  1979):  Professor  R.W.  Van  Fossen,  7 King’s  College  Circle,  Room 
1170(978-5026) 

Inquiries:  7 King’s  College  Circle,  Room  2100(978-3190) 


NGLISH 

jecialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

[or  this  programme  a student  is  required: 

?To  take  at  least  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen  courses  in  English 

To  complete  at  least  five  courses  outside  the  Department  of  English  by  the  end  of  his  Fourth 
| Year 

■ he  basic  programme  of  ten  courses  consists  of  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 

I ENG  108Y/1 12Y/140Y/165Y 
ENG  200 Y /300Y/3 1 2 Y /404Y 
| ENG  206Y/302Y/304Y/413Y 
ENG  212Y/332Y 
ENG  306Y/415Y 

ENG  207Y/308Y/346Y/368Y/417Y 
ENG  322Y/324Y 

I ENG  250Y/252Y/(254H  & 357H)/318Y/319Y/354Y/  356Y/451Y/454Y 
ENG  328Y/338Y/348Y/419Y 

| ENG  404Y /413Y/41 5 Y/4 1 7 Y /4 19 Y/45 1 Y /454 Y /466Y / 467Y/469Y 
inor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

I ie  course  must  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 

I ENG  108Y/1 12Y/140Y/165Y 
I ENG  200Y/300Y/312Y/404Y 
I ENG  206Y/302Y/304Y/413Y 
I ENG  212Y/332Y 
I ENG  306Y/322Y/415Y 
ENG  207Y/308Y/324Y/346Y/368Y/417Y 
I ENG  328Y/338Y/348Y/419Y 


e also  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
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ENGLISH  AND  GREEK  (Consult  Departments  of  English  and  Classics) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

ENGLISH  s 

One  of  ENG  200Y,  300Y,  312Y,  404Y 
One  of  ENG  206Y,  302Y,  304Y,  413Y 
One  of  ENG  212Y,  332Y 
One  of  ENG  306Y,  322Y,  415Y 
One  of  ENG  207 Y,  308 Y,  324 Y,  346Y,  368Y,  417Y 
One  of  ENG  328Y,  338Y,  348Y,  419Y 

One  additional  course  in  English  chosen  from  the  Department’s  offerings  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science 
GREEK 

First  year : One  full  course  in  GRK  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for  appropriate  course' 
Second  year : Two  full  courses  in  GRK  200  series 
Third  year  : Two  full  courses  in  GRK  300  series 

NOTE:  One  GRK  220  series  course  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  taken  GRK  210  series 
courses  in  Second  Year;  400  series  courses  may  be  taken  if  their  300  series  prerequisite  has  beer 
met. 

Fourth  year:  Two  full  courses  in  GRK  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  the  400  series 
See  additional  NOTES  under  GREEK. 

ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  (Consult  Professor  R.J.  Helmstadter,  Department  of  History) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

For  this  programme  a student  is  required: 

1.  To  take  six  or  seven  courses  in  English  selected  from  at  least  five  of  the  following  categories: 
ENG  200Y/300Y/312Y/404Y 
ENG  206Y/212Y/302Y/304Y/332Y/413Y 
ENG  306Y/322Y/415Y 
ENG  207Y/308Y/324Y/346Y/368Y/417Y 

ENG  250Y/252Y/(254H  & 357H)/318Y/319Y/  354Y/356Y/451Y/454Y 
ENG  328Y/338Y/348Y/419Y 
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2.  To  take  six  or  seven  courses  in  History  in  at  least  two  areas  and  including: 


a)  one  course  before  1815 

b)  Two  300/400  level  courses  in  British  History  % 

c)  Two  courses  which  correspond  in  area  and  period  or  in  theme  to  two  of  the  period  c 
national  literature  courses  in  English 

NOTE:  Normally  one  course  will  be  a senior  essay  (either  ENG  469Y  or  HIS  497Y)  in  the  Fourt 
Year  of  study  on  a topic  chosen  by  the  student  and  written  under  the  supervision  of  th 
Departments  of  English  and  History. 

Students  in  the  programme  are  required  to  confirm  their  programmes  annually  with  the  facult 
adviser  during  the  registration  period. 


ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  (Consult  Departments  of  English  and  Classics) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

ENGLISH 

One  of  ENG  200Y,  300Y,  312Y,  404Y 

One  of  ENG  206Y,  302 Y,  304Y,  413Y 

One  of  ENG  212Y,  332Y 

One  of  ENG  306Y,  322 Y,  415Y 

One  of  ENG  207Y,  308Y,  324Y,  346Y,  368Y,  417Y 

One  of  ENG  328Y,  338Y,  348Y,  419Y 

One  additional  course  in  English  chosen  from  the  Department’s  offerings  in  the  Faculty  of  Ar 
and  Science 
LATIN 

First  year:  One  ‘full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for  appropriate  cours 
Second  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  200  series 
Third  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  300  series 

Fourth  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  the  400  series 
NOTE:  Competence  in  Latin  prose  composition  is  required;  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  LA 
230Z. 
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NGLISH  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

pecialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

I Six  or  seven  courses  in  English  selected  from  at  least  five  of  the  following  categories: 

ENG  200 Y /300Y/3 1 2 Y/404 Y 
ENG  206Y/302Y/304Y/413Y 
ENG  212Y/332Y 
: ENG  306Y/322Y/415Y 

! ENG  207Y/308Y/324Y/346Y/368Y/417Y 
| ENG  328Y/338Y/348Y/419Y 

ither  b)  the  equivalent  of  six  or  seven  full  PHL  courses,  at  least  three  of  them  above  the  200 
level  or 

the  equivalent  of  six  or  seven  full  PHI  courses,  selected  as  follows: 

First  and  Second  Years : One  course  in  History  of  Philosophy;  one  half  course  in  each  of 
Aesthetics  and  Logic,  and  one  additional  course  or  two  half  courses. 

[ Third  Year : Two  300  level  courses 

[ Fourth  Year:  One  other  PHI  course  from  the  300  level  or  above 

One  full  course  or  its  equivalent  in  the  Third  or  Fourth  Year  designed  especially  to  combine 
I topics  of  interest  both  to  English  and  Philosophy  students  may  be  substituted  for  a seventh 
| course  in  English  or  Philosophy. 

Normally  the  fourteenth  course  will  be  a senior  essay  written  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  study  on  a 
i topic  chosen  by  the  student  and  written  under  the  supervision  of  a supervisor  from  the 
| sponsoring  Department  and  a reader  from  the  other  Department. 


DTE  Special  studies  and  special  seminar  courses  not  held  on  the  St.  George  Campus  are 
open  to  St.  George  students,  who  should  consult  the  Department’s  brochure. 

[DTE  The  100-series  courses  are  designed  to  increase  the  student’s  skills  in  cldse  reading, 
critical  analysis,  and  effective  writing,  and  to  promote  an  informed  appreciation  of 
literature  in  English;  they  also  serve  as  introductions  to  literary  studies  in  English  at 
the  university  level  and  as  preparations  for  further  work  in  the  Department.  All 
students  should  note  that  a 100-series  ENG  course  is  required  for  specialization  in 
English  and  for  the  Minor  Programme  in  English.  First-year  students  (those  with 
fewer  than  four  full  credits),  whether  or  not  they  intend  to  specialize  in  English,  are 
required  to  take  a 100-series  ENG  course  as  a co-requisite  to  any  200-series  ENG 
course  they  take  during  the  first  year.  100  series  courses  are  open  to  all  students  with 
fewer  than  nine  courses  and  to  other  students  who  have  standing  in  no  more  than  one 
course  in  English. 

'JG108Y  Forms  of  20th-Century  Literature  78L 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature  through  at  least  ten  but  not  more  than 
twelve  works  by  modern  authors,  including  three  dramatists,  three  poets,  and  three 
novelists.  These  shall  included  Shaw,  Heartbreak  House ; Beckett,  Waiting  for  Godot’, 
Williams,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire’,  Joyce,  Dubliners  or  A Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man;  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers  or  Women  in  Love;  Faulkner,  As  I Lay 
Dying  or  Go  Down  Moses;  poems  by  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Frost. 

UG112Y  Major  British  Writers  78L 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature  through  a chronological  consideration  of  no 
fewer  than  ten  and  no  more  than  twelve  works  by  major  authors  from  the  middle  ages 
to  the  present  day.  Texts:  Chaucer,  the  General  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales 
^nd  one  tale;  Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I,  II, 
IV,  IX;  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World  or  Shaw,  St.  Joan;  two  novels,  at  least  one 
before  1900.  In  addition,  no  fewer  than  four  of  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I; 
Donne,  selected  works;  Dryden  or  Pope,  selected  works;  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels; 
Wordsworth  or  Keats,  selected  works;  Tennyson  or  Browning,  selected  works;  Yeats 
or  Eliot,  selected  works. 
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ENG140Y 

ENG165Y 


NOTE 

ENG200Y 

ENG204Y 

ENG206Y 

ENG207Y 

ENG212Y 


Introduction  to  Poetry  78L 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature  through  a dose  reading  of  poems  in  many 
forms  and  styles,  with  particular  attention  to  diction,  figurative  language,  versificatior 
and  verse  forms,  and  poetic  theory.  Text:  The  Norton  Anthology  of  Poetry,  Revised 
and  Unabridged. 


•VC.: 


English  Literature:  Forms  and  Approaches  78ljVG25l 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature  through  works  representative  of  the  genre 
(e.g.  drama,  poetry,  and  novel)  and  through  an  examination  of  critical  approaches  tha 
have  been  developed  for  gaining  a fuller  understanding  of  literary  works.  At  least  tei 
but  not  more  than  twelve  works  will  be  studied.  Texts:  Shakespeare,  Hamlet  or  Kin^ 
Lear;  Congreve,  Love  for  Love  or  The  Way  of  the  World’,  selections  from  the  poetr 
of  Donne  or  Marvell;  More,  Utopia  or  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels;  selections  from  thi 
poetry  of  Keats  or  Hopkins;  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews  or  Austen,  Emma;  Forster,  / IG252 
Passage  to  India  or  Faulkner,  The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  At  least  three  more  work 
will  be  chosen  to  extend  the  range  of  forms  and  make  possible  additional  approaches. 


200-series  courses  are  open  to  all  students  with  at  least  four  full  courses  and  to  those  wit 
fewer  than  four  full  courses  who  are  taking  at  least  one  100-series  course  in  English. 


Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

Language,  literature,  and  culture  of  the  Old  English  period  as  represented  principal! IG254H 
in  the  surviving  poetry.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  attempt  to  develop  fluency  i 1 
the  reading  of  Old  English  by  concentrating  on  the  grammar,  syntax,  and  style  < I 
works  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  The  second  half  of  the  course  will  treat  further  majc 
texts  in  Old  English  literature.  1|E 


Mediaeval  Literature  to  1500  78 

Boethius,  Consolation  of  Philosophy;  Beowulf;  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knigh 
selections  from  Chaucer.  At  least  six  chosen  from  the  following  lists:  a)  Pearl;  Pie , 
Plowman;  Malory;  Everyman;  b)  Supplementary  reading:  Dante,  Inferno;  Chanson  c 
Roland;  Chretien  de  Troyes;  Njal’s  Saga.  Other  texts  to  be  selected.  Chaucer  ar 
later  English  works  will  be  read  in  the  original. 


English  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

Poetry:  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Donne,  selected  poems;  Spenser,  The  Faer 
Queene,  selections;  poems  by  at  least  three  of  Jonson,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Marve 
Vaughan,  and  Milton  (minor  poems),;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  selections.  Drama:  Thr 
non-Shakespearean  plays;  Shakespeare,  two  plays.  Prose:  At  least  three  of  Sidne 
Apology  for  Poetry;  Bacon,  Donne,  Milton,  and  Browne.  Supplementary  readin 
Two  or  more  of  More,  Utopia;  Erasmus,  Praise  of  Folly;  Machiavelli,  The  Print 
Castiglione,  The  Courtier,  and  Montaigne,  Essays. 


I72Y 


19th-Century  English  Literature  71 

Selected  works  by  at  least  ten  writers  illustrating  the  range  and  characteristics 
English  poetry,  fiction,  and  prose  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  least  four  authors  v 
be  chosen  from  Scott,  Austen,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats; 
least  four  from  Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Thackeray,  Dickei 
George  Eliot,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Meredith,  and  Hardy.  (Not  more  than  three  noveli 
will  be  studied) 


Shakespeare 

Special  study  of  not  more  than  twelve  plays  by  Shakespeare,  including  at  least  ei; 
of  the  following:  Romeo  and  Juliet;  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;  Richard  II;  Hei 
IV,  Parts  I and  II;  Henry  V;  Twelfth  Night;  Measure  for  Measure;  Hamlet;  K> 
Lear;  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  The  Tempest. 
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Varieties  of  Drama  78L 

An  introduction  to  drama  through  the  reading  of  approximately  twenty-five  plays, 
representing  different  forms  and  periods  from  Classical  Greece  to  the  present. 
Different  perspectives  on  drama — literary,  social,  and  theatrical — will  be  explored. 
Exclusion : DRM100Y 

American  Literature  (formerly  ENG150Y)  78L 

An  introductory  survey  of  major  works  in  American  Literature  through  the  study  of 
approximately  twelve  representative  writers.  Works  to  be  studied  include  Hawthorne, 
The  Scarlet  Letter ; James,  The  Portrait  of  a Lady’,  Melville,  Moby-Dick;  Thoreau, 
Walden  ’,  Twain,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn ; selected  poems  by  Whitman;  a 
novel  by  Faulkner;  selected  poems  by  one  of  Eliot,  Frost,  and  Stevens. 

\ 

Canadian  Literature  in  English  (formerly  ENG152Y)  78L 

An  introductory  survey  of  Canadian  poetry,  prose,  and  drama.  Texts:  Moodie, 
Roughing  it  in  the  Bush’,  Ross,  ed..  Poets  of  the  Confederation  Leacock,  Sunshine 
Sketches’,  Grove,  Master  of  the  Mill’,  Laurence,  A Bird  in  the  House’,  Richler,  The 
Apprenticeship  of  Duddy  Kravitz;  works  by  two  of  Callaghan,  MacLennan,  Ross, 
Davies,  and  Munro;  poems  by  Pratt,  Klein,  and  Birney;  at  least  four  other  works,  one 
of  which  must  date  from  before  1900  and  two  of  which  must  be  plays. 

Canadian  Drama  39L 

Canadian  plays,  with  emphasis  on  major  playwrights  and  on  developments  since  1940, 
but  with  attention  also  to  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  Canada. 

Special  Studies 

ENG271H,272Y,  and  278H  are  “special  studies”  courses  offered  for  the  1979-80 
Session  only,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Students  are  advised  to  ballot  in  the  Spring  since  enrolment  is  often  limited.  The 
Department  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  these  courses. 

English  Novels  of  the  1950’s  39L 

A survey  of  English  fiction  during  the  transition  from  post-war  austerity  to  “you’ve 
never  had  it  so  good”.  Works  to  be  considered  include  Graham  Greene,  The  End  of 
the  Affair’,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Sword  of  Honour’,  Anthony  Powell,  A Question  of 
Upbringing;  Angus  Wilson,  Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes ; Iris  Murdoch,  The  Bell.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  motif  of  the  enclosed  community. 

The  Practice  of  Prose  78L 

Study  of  examples  of  outstanding  prose;  discussion  and  extensive  practical  exercises 
designed  to  develop  the  student’s  awareness  of  the  techniques  of  effective  prose 
writing.  Not  a course  in  remedial  English.  Texts  to  be  studied:  H.  Read,  English 
Prose  Style;  W.  Strunk  and  E.B.  White,  The  Elements  of  Style,  3rd  edition;  The 
Norton  Reader,  shorter  4th  edition. 

Contemporary  British  Drama  39L 

The  development  of  British  playwriting  since  1960:  dramatists  include  Harold  Pinter, 
John  Arden,  John  Osborne,  Tom  Stoppard,  Arnold  Wesker,  Edward  Bond,  and  David 
Storey. 
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ENG306Y 

ENG308Y 
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300-series  courses  are  open  to  all  students  with  at  least  four  full  courses 


Beowulf  and  Other  Old  English  Poetry 

Klaeber,  ed.,  Beowulf.  Other  texts  to  be  selected. 
Prerequisite : ENG200Y 


781 


IG328' 


English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1500-1600  78L 

Poetry:  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Spenser  (including  The 
Faerie  Queene,  Book  I;  at  least  two  other  Books;  and  the  Mutabilitie  Cantos),  and 
Donne.  Other  poets  may  be  added.  Prose:  More,  Utopia-,  and  Sidney,  Apology  for 
Poetry.  Selections  from  at  least  two  of:  Elyot;  Ascham;  Hakluyt;  Hooker;  Lyly: 
Sidney,  Arcadia-,  Nashe,  and  Deloney.  Supplementary  readings  from  such  authors  a* 
Erasmus,  Castiglione,  Machiavelli,  and  Ariosto  may  be  prescribed. 

Prerequisite-.  One  course  in  English 


IG3321 


English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1600-1660 


781 


j$G334H 


Poetry  of  Donne,  Jonson,  and  their  successors;  Milton.  Prose  from  writers  of  tht 
period,  e.g.  Bacon,  Browne,  Burton,  Milton,  and  Traherne. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  English 


English  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Drama,  1660-1800  781 

Works  from  at  least  ten  of  the  following  authors:  Addison,  Boswell,  Burke,  Burns, jtejjjy 
Butler,  Collins,  Congreve,  Cowper,  Defoe,  Dryden,  Gay,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Gray 
Halifax,  Johnson,  Pepys,  Pope,  Prior,  Rochester,  Sheridan,  Smart,  Steele,  Swift 
Thomson,  Walpole,  Wycherley,  and  Young;  particular  attention  to  Dryden,  Pope 
Swift,  and  Johnson. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  English 


IC346Y 


Romantic  Poetry  781 

Special  study  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  ma 
include  brief  selections  from  other  poets  such  as  Crabbe,  Scott,  Landor,  and-Clare 
selections  from  relevant  prose  works. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  English 


NG348Y 


Chaucer 

The  Canterbury  Tales',  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  selections  from  Chaucer’s  other  works. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 


The  Contemporary  Canadian  Novel  (See  NEW  under  “New  College  Courses”) 


78 


Major  American  Authors  to  1900 

A close  study  of  works  by  at  least  four  and  no  more  than  six  authors.  At  least  thn 
of  the  authors  will  be  drawn  from  the  following  list:  Dickinson,  EmersQn,  Hawthorn 
James,  Melville,  Twain,  and  Whitman. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 


SG354Y 


Major  American  Authors  Since  1900 

A close  study  of  works  by  at  least  four  and  no  more  than  six  authors.  At  least  thr 
of  the  authors  will  be  drawn  from  the  following  list:  Eliot,  Faulkner,  Fitzgerai 
Frost,  Hemingway,  O’Neill,  and  Stevens. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 


Fiction  before  1832 

At  least  twelve  works,  including  one  or  more  by  each  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sten 
Austen,  and  Scott.  Three  of  the  works  will  be:  Richardson,  Pamela  or  Claris 
Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews  or  Tom  Jones-,  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 


Fiction,  1832-1900 

At  least  twelve  works,  including  one  or  more 
Trollope,  Emily  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  and  Hardy. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 


by  each  of  Dickens,  Thacker 


P356Y 


I57H  i 
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Fiction,  1900-1950  78L 

At  least  twelve  works,  including  one  or  more  by  each  of  James,  Conrad,  Joyce, 
Lawrence,  and  Faulkner. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

English  Drama  to  1642  78L 

The  miracle  play,  the  morality  play,  the  Tudor  interlude,  early  Tudor  and  Elizabethan 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  romance;  two  or  more  plays  by  Marlowe;  Shakespeare,  at  least 
seven  of  the  following:  Love’s  Labour's  Lost . Richard  III,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
As  You  Like  It,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Coriolanus , and 
The  Winter's  Tale ; two  plays  by  Jonson;  works  by  at  least  six  other  Jacobean 
dramatists. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  English 

Restoration  and  18th-Century  Drama  39L 

At  least  twelve  plays,  including  works  by  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  their 
successors,  chosen  to  demonstrate  the  modes  of  drama  practised  during  the  period, 
the  relationship  between  these  modes  and  that  between  the  plays  and  the  theatres  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

Modern  Drama  78 L 

A minimum  of  twenty  representative  modern  plays,  one  or  more  by  at  least  five  of 
Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  Synge,  Yeats,  O'Casey.  O'Neill,  Eliot,  Beckett,  and  Pinter. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

Victorian  Poetry  78L 

Special  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold;  selections  from  Fitzgerald, 

Clough,  C.  Rossetti,  D.G.  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Hopkins,  Meredith,  Hardy, 
Housman,  or  others.  Selections  from  the  critical  writings  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

Modern  Poetry  78L 

Special  study  of  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot,  and  Stevens;  selections  from  other 
poets. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

Modern  Canadian  Poetry  78L 

Fifteen  or  more  poets  from  the  twentieth  century,  at  least  six  to  be  chosen  from  Pratt, 
F.R.  Scott,  A.J.M.  Smith,  Birney,  Layton,  Livesay,  Klein,  Avison,  Purdy,  Souster, 
and  Reaney. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

Modern  Canadian  Fiction  in  English  (formerly  ENG256Y)  78L 

A minimum  of  fifteen  works  including  at  least  one  by  six  of  the  following  authors: 
Duncan,  Leacock,  Grove,  Callaghan,  MacLennan,  Buckler,  Lowry,  Richler,  Lau- 
rence, and  Davies.  A selection  of  short  stories  may  be  included. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 

Early  English-Canadian  Literature  39L 

Writing  in  English  Canada  before  1900,  from  folk  materials  and  explorers’  and 
settlers'  writings  to  the  development  of  early  modern  literary  culture  in  the  post- 
Confederation  era.  Readings  from  Smith,  ed.,  The  Colonial  Century,  and  Me  Lay,  ed., 
Canadian  Literature:  The  Beginnings  to  1 the  Twentieth  Century,  and  from  one  of 
Sinclair,  ed.,  Nineteenth-Century  Narrative  Poems ; or  Arnason,  ed.,  Nineteenth- 
Century  Canadian  Stories.  Intensive  study  of  poems  by  two  of  Lampman,  Roberts, 
and  Crawford;  works  by  two  of  Thompson,  Haliburton,  and  Moodie;  novels  by  two 
of  Holmes,  Richardson,  Kirby,  Barr,  and  Roberts. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 
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ENG369Y 

ENG390Y 

ENG391Y 

NOTE 

ENG404Y 

ENG413Y 

ENG415Y 

ENG417Y 

ENG419Y 

ENG451Y 

ENG454Y 


History  of  the  English  Language  78L 

The  English  language  from  Old  English  to  the  present  day.  Emphasis  on  specific 
texts,  showing  how  linguistic  techniques  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  literature.  Texts: 
Robert  D.  Stevick,  English  and  its  History,  A.G.  Rigg,  The  English  Language : A 
Historical  Reader. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  English 


Victorian  Prose  of  Thought  78L 

Nineteenth-century  prose  of  thought,  including  at  least  seven  of  Carlyle,  Sartor 
Resartus,  Past  and  Present ; Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  J.S.  Mill,  On  Liberty ; 
Morley;  Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution-,  Darwin;  Huxley;  Ruskin,  Praeterita,  Nature 
of  Gothic",  Newman,  Apologia-,  Butler;  Morris;  Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean-,  Wilde. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English 


■NG467Y 


[G469Y 


Seminar  in  Writing  52S 

Restricted  to  students  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  show  special  aptitude. 
One  section  of  this  course  will  normally  be  devoted  to  a workshop  in  play-writing  and 
the  analysis  of  plays. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  English  and  permission  of  instructor 


Individual  Studies  TBA 

A scholarly  project  chosen  by  the  student  and  supervised  by  a member  of  the  staff. 
The  form  of  the  project  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  will  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  supervisor.  All  project  titles  must  be  approved  by  April  1 in  the 
previous  year.  Proposal  forms  are  available  from  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English 


Individual  Studies  ' TBA 

A project  in  creative  writing  chosen  by  the  student  and  supervised  by  a member  of 
the  staff.  The  form  of  the  project  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  will  be  determined 
in  consultation  with  the  supervisor.  All  project  titles  must  be  approved  by  April  1 in 
the  previous  year.  Proposal  forms  are  available  from  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG369Y 


400-series  courses  in  English  are  open  to  students  with  at  least  nine  full  courses. 


Studies  in  Middle  English  Language  and  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG200Y/312Y 


52S 


Studies  in  Renaissance  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG206Y/302Y/304Y 


Studies  in  Restoration  and  18th-Century  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG304Y/306Y/322Y 


Studies  in  19th-Century  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG207Y/308Y/324Y/346Y/368Y 


Studies  in  20th-Century  Literature 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG108Y/328Y/338Y/348Y 


52S 

52S 

52S 

52S 


Studies  in  American  Literature  52S 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English,  including  ENG150Y/218Y/250Y/318Y/319Y/351Y 


Studies  in  Canadian  Literature  in  English  52S 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English  including  ENG  152Y/252Y/(254H  & 

357H)/256Y/354Y/356Y 


SG466Y 


ilOTE 


■ NG477Y 


' NG479Y 


NG485Y 
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JMG467Y 

NG469Y 
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|vIG477Y 

WG479Y 

NG485Y 


Comprehensive  Studies  TBA 

Supervised  reading  for  three  substantial  examinations,  one  each  on  general  literary 
history,  practical  and  theoretical  literary  problems,  and  an  area  of  the  student’s 
choice. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  obtained  standing  in  at  least  fourteen 
full  courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be  in  English 

Seminar  in  Theory  and  Criticism  of  Literature  52S 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  English 

Senior  Essay  TBA 

A scholarly  project  chosen  by  the  student  and  supervised  by  a member  of  the  staff. 
All  project  titles  must  be  approved  by  April  1 in  the  previous  year.  Proposal  forms 
are  available  from  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  obtained  standing  in  at  least  fourteen 
full  courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be  in  English 

The  following  special  seminars  are  offered  for  the  1979-80  Session  only,  subject  to  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Department  of  English  and  balloting. 

Prerequisite:  Normally  three  courses  in  English 

Henry  James  and  T.S.  Eliot  78L 

A close  study  of  selected  works  by  Henry  James  and  T.S.  Eliot.  Works  to  be  read 
include  James’s  The  Awkward  Age,  W hat  Maisie  Knew,  The  Ambassadors , The 
Wings  of  the  Dove,  The  Golden  BowT,  the  tales  from  1898  to  1910;  The  Art  of  the 
Novel : and  all  of  Eliot's  poetry  (including  the  Four  Quartets).  A major  perspective  of 
the  seminar  will  be  Eliot's  artistic  debt  to  James  and  his  development  of  Jamesian 
motifs  and  strategies. 

Literature  and  Education  , 78L 

Education  as  a concern  of  nineteenth-century  literature  and  twentieth-century  literary 
criticism.  Discussion  of  selected  texts  will  emphasize  the  history  of  this  concern  and 
its  import  for  the  educational  process.  Among  the  authors  to  be  studied  are  Words- 
worth, Mill,N  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Hardy,  Lawrence,  and  Joyce;  among 
the  modern  critics  are  Richards,  Leavis,  and  Frye. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Despair  78L 

An  introduction  to  rhetorical  theory  and  criticism  through  analysis  of  the  twentieth- 
century  literature  of  despair  and  some  of  its  historical  antecedents.  The  course  will 
consider  the  classical  rhetoric  of  despair,  the  “new  rhetoric”,  and  the  imitation  of 
literary  models  in  the  rhetoric  of  political  movements,  film,  journalism,  and  the  social 
sciences.  Among  the  authors  to  be  studied  are  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Swift,  T.S. 
Eliot,  Lawrence,  Albee,  Beckett,  and  Pinter. 


ETHICS— See  PHL  and  PHI  Philosophy 
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FAH  and  FAS 


Professors  Emeriti 

P.H.  Brieger,  ph  d,  fsa,  frsc 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
H.K.  Liicke,  drphil 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

F. E.  Winter,  ph  d (v) 

Professors 

E.  Alfoldi,  DR  PHIL,  PH  D,  FSA 
H.A.  Brooks,  ma,  ph  d 
L.F.  Johnson,  ph  d 
W.  McA.  Johnson,  ma,  mfa,  ph  d 
Associate  Professors 

R.  Deshman,  mfa,  ph  d 
H.P.  Glass,  mfa 

H.A.  Hickl-Szabo 
N.  Leipen,  ma 
Assistant  Professors 

L. E.  Eleen,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

M.  van  Hoogendyk,  mfa 
T.  Martone,  ma  (e) 

Lecturers 

J. S.  Durham,  ma 
Special  Lecturers 

K.  Andrews,  mfa 

S.  Campbell,  ma  (e) 

G.  Hawken,  ba 


FINE  ART 


J.W.  Graham,  ma,  ph  d 


J.W.  Shaw,  MAT,  PH  D 
G.S.  Vickers,  am 
R.P.  Welsh,  MFA,  PH  D 


M.  McCarthy,  ph  d 
D.S.  Richardson,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
D.  Rifat,  dva 
D.B.  Webster,  ma 

P.L.  Sohm,  ph  d 

M.  Walker,  ma 

B.M.  Welsh,  m phil,  ph  d (e) 


1.  Mahler,  ma  (e) 
R.  Mesley,  ma 
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Studies  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Art  are  offered  in  two  basic  areas:  the  history  of  art  (FAH)  and 
the  practice  of  art  (FAS).  The  FAH  courses  survey  all  periods  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  present 
in  the  Mediterranean  area,  Europe,  and  North  America.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  study  the 
arts  of  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  East  Asia,  and  Islam  in  courses  given  by  othei 
departments  and  cross-listed  after  this  essay.  FAS  courses  are  directed  towards  developing  skills  ir 
visual  articulation  through  the  practice  of  art  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  scope  and  variet} 
of  available  courses  will  help  prepare  the  student  for  the  careers  of  teacher  and  museum  curator 
but  further  professional  training  is  required  for  both  educational  and  museum  work. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  practice  of  art  are  often  helpful  to  many  students  in  other  department 
or  faculties.  History,  literature,  Music,  and  Philosophy  are  likewise  concerned  with  systems  o 
thought  and  imagery.  Fundamental  concepts  in  such  disciplines  are  embodied  or  reflected  in  relate( 
works  of  art  of  the  same  general  period  and  area.  Students  in  Architecture,  Geography,  or  cit> 
planning  might  find  courses  in  the  history  of  architecture  of  particular  benefit.  Students  with 
special  interest  in  the  practice  of  architecture  or  in  theatre  might  find  the  studio  courses  of  equa 
relevance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  directs  the  attention  of  its  own  students  to  the  wide  range  o 
offerings  in  other  departments  and  urges  them  to  acquire  the  broad  cultural  background  essential  t< 
an  understanding  of  the  fine  arts.  Of  special  importance  are  familiarity  with  History,  the  ability  h 
read  certain  European  languages  (see  below),  a knowledge  of  the  various  traditions  of  literature  (i 
the  original  language  or  in  translation),  and  an  acquaintance  with  Philosophy.  Courses  in  cultural 
historical  or  urban  Geography  might  also  be  relevant  in  programmes  which  include  the  history 
architecture. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  several  points.  First,  many  courses  in  the  Department — whethe 
history  of  art  or  studio  courses— are  offered  in  alternate  years  only,  or  on  a three  year  cycle,  an 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  selecting  courses.  Secondly,  for  admission  to  some  300  and  40 
level  FAH  courses  a reading  knowledge  of  certain  foreign  languages  is  either  recommended 
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squired.  Since  the  ability  to  read  other  languages  is  essential  for  graduate  study,  students  are 
tronglv  urged  to  include  in  their  first  and  second  year  programmes  such  courses  as  FRE  101 Y, 
21 Y,  171 Y;  GER  100Y,  101 H,  105Y,  205Y:  and  ITA  100Y,  195Z. 

For  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Fine  Art,  the  Department  offers  a series  of  200  level 
alf-courses  without  prerequisites  or  language  requirements.  No  more  than  four  half-courses  from 
ie  series  FAH  256H-287H  may  be  taken  in  place  of  one  or  more  of  FAH101Y,  102Y,  200Y,  210Y. 
The  Department  of  Fine  Art  requires  no  prerequisite  at  the  secondary  school  level  but  enrolment 
i all  studio  courses  is  limited,  and  balloting  procedures  as  outlined  in  the  calendar  supplement 
tould  be  followed. 

Students  who  intend  to  undertake  graduate  study  in  the  History  of  Art  at  the  University  of 
oronto  should  take  the  Fine  Art-History  Specialist  Programme,  and  should  have  acquired  a fluent 
;ading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  French,  German  or  Italian  by  the  time  they  complete  the  B.A. 
he  Fine  Art-Studio  Specialist  Programme  satisfies  the  academic  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of 
ducation  for  the  Type  A certificate.  A combination  of  these— a Four-Year  B.A.  programme  that 
lcludes  eight  history  of  art  (FAH)  and  five  studio  (FAS)  courses — may  be  arranged  to  meet  the 
purse  requirements  for  both  the  Type  A certificate  and  admission  to  graduate  studies  in  History  of 
rt.  For  more  specific  information  about  graduate  studies  in  the  History  of  Art,  students  are 
uferred  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  calendar  and  to  the  Graduate  Secretary  of  the 
>epartment  of  the  History  of  Art.  Students  concerned  about  the  Type  A certificate  should  consult 
! ie  Faculty  of  Education. 

I Counselling  is  available,  by  appointment,  from  the  Undergraduate  Secretaries,  the  Associate 
| hairman,  and  the  Chairman. 

! Students  must  ballot  for  all  studio  courses;  balloting  will  take  place  in  the  week  preceding 
i abour  Day  and  during  Registration  Week. 

ndergraduate  Secretaries:  (FAH)  F.E.  Winter  (to  June  30,  1979);  J.S.  Durham  (after  July  1,  1979) 
(978-6289) 

(FAS)  K.  Andrews  (978-3289) 
j iquiries : Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  6036(978-3289) 

INE  ART  (HISTORY  OF  ART) 

medalist  programme:  At  least  9 and  not  more  than  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at 
ast  20  courses.  No  more  than  a total  of  15  FAH  and  FAS  courses  may  be  taken. 
rst  year:  FAH  101 Y.  102Y 

hcond  year:  FAH  101Y,  102Y  (if  not  already  taken),  200Y;  optionally  FAH  202Y/220Y 
Hird year:  FAH  208H,  209H,  21 1H,  and  Vl2  courses  chosen  from  FAH  202 Y,  220 Y,  and  FAH  300  and 
400  level  courses. 

mrth  year:  At  least  three  courses  chosen  from  FAH  202Y  220Y,  and  FAH  300  and  400  level 

mrses 

OTES: 

An  average  of  at  least  70%  is  required  in  at  least  9 of  the  FAH  specialist  courses. 

Any  of  EAS  226Y,  382H,  383H,  384H.  429Y;  INI  370Y;  MEI  141H,  348Y;  NES  281H,  282H, 
481Y  can  be  substituted  for  no  more  than  two  full  FAH  courses  in  the  specialist  programme. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  students  should  have  acquired  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  of  French,  German,  and  Italian.  This  may  be  obtained  by  completing 
FRE  171 Y,  GER  110Y,  ITA  152Y. 

tin  place  of  one  or  more  of  FAH  101Y,  102Y,  200Y,  and  208H,  209H,  21 1H,  students  may  take 
no  more  than  four  half-courses  from  the  series  FAH  256H-287H. 

(inor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses.  At  least  two  full 
mrses  from  FAH  101Y,  102Y,  200Y,  210Y,  21 1H;  and  at  least  two  additional  FAH  300  or  400 
vel  courses  are  required.  No  more  than  a grand  total  of  15  FAH  and  FAS  courses  may  be  taken 
a programme  of  20  courses  and  no  more  than  10  in  a programme  of  15  courses. 
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FINE  ART  (STUDIO) 

Specialist  programme:  At  least  11  and  not  more  than  15  Fine  Art  courses  are  required  in 
programme  of  at  least  20  courses.  Seven  of  the  courses  must  be  in  the  FAS  series  and  FAH  10 1Y 
102Y,  200 Y,  210Y  must  be  included. 

First  year:  FAH  101Y/102Y,  FAS  110Y 

Second  year:  At  least  two  of  FAS  230Y-238Y;  the  others  of  FAH  101 Y,  102Y,  200Y 
Third  year:  FAH  210Y;  any  of  FAS  230Y-238Y  (if  two  not  already  taken)  and  at  least  two 
of  FAS  330Y-338Y  (if  not  already  taken) 

Fourth  year:  At  least  two  of  FAS  330Y-338Y,  FAS  430H-439H  (if  not  already  taken) 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

First  year:  FAS  110Y 

Second  year:  Three  full  credits  from  FAS  230Y-238Y 
Third  year:  At  least  one  of  FAS  330-338Y  as  a continuation  of  an  area  of  study  from  FAS  230Y 
238Y,  and  one  other  from  FAS  330Y-338Y 
NOTE:  An  average  of  70%  in  the  six  FAS  courses  is  required.  No  more  than  a total  of  15  FAI 

and  FAS  courses  may  be  taken  in  a programme  of  20  courses  and  no  more  than  10  in  a programm 
of  15  courses. 
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1H258H 
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HISTORY  OF  ART  (FAH) 


M 


FAH101Y 


Greek  and  Roman  Art  52L,  26' 

The  importance  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  and  art  as  characteristi 
expressions  of  their  age.  Detailed  study  of  the  outstanding  monuments. 


1H269H 


FAH  102  Y 


Mediaeval  Art  and  Architecture  52L,  26’ 

A selective  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Christian  world  to  1425  A.D. 


FAH200Y 


European  Art  from  1400  to  1750  78 

Major  forms  of  expression  in  the  visual  arts — architecture,  painting,  and  sculf 
ture — with  emphasis  on  visual  analysis.  Political,  religious,  and  general  cultur; 
movements. 

Recommended  preparation:  FAH  101 Y/102Y/  a course  in  European  history  1400  1 
1750 


FAH202Y 


The  Bronze  Age  in  Crete  and  Greece 

Bronze  Age  civilizations  of  Crete  and  Mycenaean  Greece, 
revealed  by  archaeological  investigations  are  discussed  as 
cultural  and  historical  significance  as  well  as  works  of  art. 


The  maferial  reman 
documents  of  gener 


FAH208H 


European  Art  From  Neo-Classicism  to  Impressionism 

Major  movements  in  European  painting  and  sculpture  from  Neo-Classicism  throu; 
Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Impressionism. 

Exclusion:  FAH281H 


1H273H 


f. 


52 


FAH209H 


European  Art  From  Post-Impressionism  Through  Surrealism  2( 

Such  modernist  tendencies  in  painting  and  sculpture  as  Divisionisth,  Symbolis' 
Expressionism,  Cubism,  Futurism,  Dada,  abstract  arts,  and  Surrealism. 

Exclusion:  FAH281H 


FAH211H 


Architecture  in  the  Western  World  Since  the  Birth  of  Neo-Classicism  2< 

A survey  of  principal  developments  in  the  history  of  Western  architecture  since  t 
mid-eighteenth  century. 

Recommended  preparation  : FAH200Y 
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Later  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture  52L 

The  transformation  of  the  classical  Greek  architectural  tradition  into  the  Hellenistic 
style  of  the  Aegean  and  Western  Anatolia;  the  fusion  of  Hellenistic  with  Italic 
elements  in  Late  Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  work;  the  originality  of  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  architects. 

Prerequisite : FAH 101 Y 

Ancient  Rome  26L 

Development  of  the  city  of  Rome  from  early  times  to  the  Late  Empire.  Buildings  and 
monuments  and  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  city.  Readings  in  topography,  art 
and  architecture,  and  history. 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Ostia  26L 

The  public  and  domestic  monuments  of  three  ancient  Roman  communities,  illustrating 
the  daily  life  of  the  later  Republic  and  the  Empire,  outside  the  capital  city  itself. 

The  Graphic  Arts  26L 

A history  of  the  medium  of  print  as  art  in  Western  tradition  since  1400.  Book 
illustration;  the  role  of  prints  in  disseminating  images  and  styles  among  the  arts. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  26L 

The  architecture  and  decoration  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  Origins,  evolution,  and 
variety  of  forms;  methods  of  construction;  religious  and  liturgical  uses;  symbolic 
meanings;  its  mediaeval  intellectual  and  social  context. 

14th-Century  Fresco  Painting  in  Florence  and  Siena  (formerly  part  of  FAH272Y)  TBA 
The  development  of  fresco  painting  from  the  time  of  Giotto  to  Masaccio.  Taught  in 
Siena.  Field  trips  to  Florence;  visits  to  Assisi,  S.  Gimignano,  and  other  sites. 

Michelangelo  26L 

Consideration  of  his  art  and  thought  in  view  of  artistic  theory,  patronage,  and  the 
intellectual  milieu  in  which  he  worked. 

Renaissance  Sculpture  in  Florence  and  Siena  TBA 

The  development  of  sculpture  from  Donatello  to  Michelangelo.  Taught  in  Siena.  Field 
trips  to  Florence. 

Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  26L 

His  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  their  relation  to  artistic  theory,  patronage,  and  the 
contemporary  arts  and  theatre  in  seventeenth-century  Rome. 

Rembrandt  26L 

The  art  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn;  his  exploration  of  the  human  spirit;  his  relationship  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  religious  factors  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  culture. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Picasso  and  Matisse  26L 

The  painting,  scupture,  and  works  on  paper  of  these  twentieth-century  masters;  their 
relationship  to  the  Art  Nouveau,  Fauve,  Cubist,  Abstract,  and  Surrealist  movements. 
Exclusion:  FAH208H,  209H 

The  Arts  in  Canada  26L 

The  development  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  town  planning  in  Canada 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  European  traditions  influencing  Canadian  artists  and 
designers;  characteristic  patterns  arising  from  the  material  and  social  contexts  of  the 
New  World;  parallels  in  subject,  form,  and  idea  in  other  areas;  the  search  for 
distinctive  artistic  expressions. 
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FAH305H 


FAH307H 


FAH308H 


FAH310Y 


FAH311Y 


FAH316H 


FAH317H 


FAH319H 


FAH320H 


FAH321Y 


26S 


18th-Century  Stage  Design 

Major  Italian  scenic  artists  of  the  period — the  Bibiena  family,  Juvarra,  and  the  Gallian 
family.  Emphasis  on  productions  of  opera  in  the  cities  of  Italy  and  in  Vienna. 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
Recommended  preparation-.  A reading  knowledge  of  Italian 


m 


Northern  European  Art  under  the  Impact  of  Humanism  and  Reformation  26S 

Albrecht  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries,  with  emphasis  on  their  participation 
contemporary  intellectual  trends  as  evidenced  in  their  art  and  writings.  (Offered 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH200Y 

Recommended  preparation:  A reading  knowledge  of  German  and  an  acquaintanci J 
with  the  history  of  the  period 


17th-Century  Art  of  the  Netherlands  261 

Concentration  bn  the  major  masters  of  Holland's  Golden  Age,  as  represented  in  th 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH200Y 

Recommended  preparation:  A reading  knowledge  of  German 


Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  521 

These  arts  in  North  America  since  the  late  seventeenth  century:  their  relationship  t 
European  traditions,  the  growth  of  characteristic  national  styles,  and  internation; 
interaction.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y/2 10Y/287H 


ira 


Architecture  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  52 

Architecture  in  what  is  now  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth  an 
nineteenth  centuries.  Distinctive  North  American  types;  developments  of  internation 
significance.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y/2 1 1 H/287H 


m 


Neo-Impressionism  and  its  Consequences  2< 

A seminar  investigation  of  the  birth  and  development  of  Neo-Impressionist  (Divisio 
ist  or  “pointillist”)  art  and  theory.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH210Y/283H 

Recommended  preparation  : A reading  knowledge  of  French 


18th-  and  19th-Century  Landscape  Painting  2'  S 

Aspects  of  English  and  French  landscape  painting  from  the  birth  of  the  Roman  i 
movement  to  Impressionism. 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y 


Art  on  Thera  ca.  1500  B.C. 

Investigation  of  the  newly  discovered  city  of  Akrotiri,  on  Thera  north  of  Crete. 
Bronze  Age  Aegean  Pompeii  is  producing  artistic  and  architectural  remains  b( 
representative  of  and  unique  to  the  time  and  area. 

Prerequisite:  FAH202H/Y 


Roman  Sculpture 

Sculpture  from  the  late  Republican  period  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A. 
study  of  pieces  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Recommended  preparation  : FAH101Y 


Problems  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 

The  Jewish  antecedents  of  Christian  art,  the  continuity  and  the  revival  of  classi 
styles  and  iconography,  the  impact  of  devotional  images,  church  decoration,  and 
role  of  patronage  and  working  methods  of  mediaeval  artists.  (Offered  in  altern 
years)  m 

Prerequisite:  FAH102Y 
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Problems  in  15th-Century  Netherlandish  Art  26L 

Works  by  the  Limbourg  brothers,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  and  Jerome 
Bosch;  the  cultural  and  religious  foundations  of  their  art.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : FAH200Y 

Italian  Renaissance  Architecture  52S 

Architecture  between  1400  and  1570  iyid  the  architectural  theories  of  the*  time. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y 

Studies  in  the  Art  of  South  German  Baroque  26L 

The  art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  special  reference  to  the 
Gesamtkunstwerk . (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y 

English  Mediaeval  Art  52L 

The  development  of  art  in  England  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic 
period.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH102Y 

Decorative  Arts  of  Europe  (formerly  FAH422Y)  52L 

Decorative  arts  of  Europe  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  Art  Nouveau,  using  the 
collections  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  emphasizing  furniture,  ceramics,  glass, 
and  metalwork.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH200Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

Recommended  preparation  : A reading  knowledge  of  one  second  European  language 

Baroque  Architecture  in  Europe  52L 

A study  of  the  work  of  Baroque  architects  in  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

Prerequisite:  FAH200Y 

Townscape  in  18th-Century  Italian  Art  26L 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  townscape  painting  and  printmaking,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Canaletto  and  Bellotto  in  Venice,  England,  and 
Poland,  and  the  work  of  Piranesi  in  Rome;  evolution  of  the  capriccio  and  the  veduta 
veduta  ideata. 

Recommended  prepration  : FAH200Y  and  a reading  knowledge  of  Italian 

18th-Century  Venetian  Painting  26L 

A study  of  Tiepolo,  Canaletto,  the  Guardi,  Longhi,  and  their  patrons. 

Prerequisite:  FAH200Y 

Le  Corbusier  26L 

An  intensive  study  which  emphasizes  the  early,  formative  years  of  Le  Corbusier  in 
Switzerland,  and  surveys  more  briefly  his  later  career  in  France.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Recommended  preparation  : FAH211H  and  a reading  knowledge  of  French 

International  Art  Since  1940  26S 

Developments  in  the  mainstream  of  Western  painting  and  sculpture  since  World  War 
II  with  special  emphasis  upon  interrelations  among  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States. 

Prerequisite : FAH209H/2 10Y/VIC3 1 2Y 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  26S 

An  intensive  study  of  his  development,  and  his  significance  in  the  twentieth  century. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH211H  and  permission  of  instructor 


FAH405Y 


FAH408H 


FAH412H 


FAH420Y 


FAH421H 


FAH426H 


FAH427H 


FAH430H 


FAH432Y 


Aspects  of  Mannerism  52S  jFAH 

Systems  of  decoration  (programmed,  integrated,  or  both),  particularly  in  Italy  and 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y 

Recommended  preparation : A reading  knowledge  of  French 


Renaissance  Landscape  Painting  26S 

The  humanistic  and  artistic  sources  and  the  development  of  landscape  painting  during 
the  Renaissance.  Emphasis  on  the  Northern  European  tradition  culminating  in  Brue- 
gel; Italian  contributions.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : FAH200Y  . ' 

Recommended  preparation : A reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Italian 

Problems  in  Modern  Architecture  26S 

Special  studies  in  the  sources,  development,  and  significance  of  characteristic  PM 
architectural  trends,  selected  in  consultation  with  interested  students.  The  area  and  j 
period  studied  will  normally  be  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  Western  Europe 
between  the  early  eighteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite  '.  Permission  of  instructor 
Recommended  preparation : FAH200Y/21 1H/287H/31 1Y 


Roman  Wall  Painting  52L 

Wall  paintings  from  the  Republican  period  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
selected  mosaics,  Hellenistic  sources  of  Roman  painting  and  mosaic. 

Recommended  preparation  : FAH101Y  and  a reading  knowledge  of  German 


IMS' 


Representational  Art  in  the  Mediterranean  Bronze  Age 

A comparative  study  of  representational  art  of  the  Mediterranean  Bronze  Age  (ca 
3000-1200  B.C.):  Mesopotamian,  Egyptian,  Minoan,  and  Mycenaean.  Selected  exam 
pies  of  free-standing  sculpture,  reliefs,  wall  painting,  inlays,  and  carved  seals  will  bi 
examined  together  with  certain  aspects  of  architectural  planning. 

Prerequisite:  FAH202H/Y 

Recommended  preparation:  A reading  knowledge  of  German 


m 

w 


Studies  in  the  History  of  Textiles  26 

A special  topic  based  on  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  textile  collections  will  b 
selected  for  study.  Possible  topics:  mediaeval  textile  trade,  Coptic  and  Islami 
textiles,  Chinoiserie,  Industrial  Revolution  and  textiles.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  FAH102Y,  200Y 


Decorative  Arts  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 

Applied  arts  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteent 
centuries.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  will  be  extensively  utilized.  (Offered  i 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  FAH330Y,  HIS262Y/271Y 


The  Concept  of  the  Wild  Man  in  the  Renaissance  2(  t 

Representations  of  the  idea  of  the  barbarian,  noble  savage,  and  wild  man  of  tl[l 
woods  in  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  art.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite  : FAH200Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

Recommended  preparation:  A reading  knowledge  of  German  and  preparation 
Renaissance  history  v, 

English  Architecture,  1600-1800  (formerly  FAH326Y) 

The  development  of  English  -architecture  from  Inigo  Jones,  to  Sir  John  Soane,  wi 
emphasis  upon  the  architectural  literature  of  the  period  and  the  evolution  of  buildi  | 
types. 

Prerequisite:  FAH322Y 
Recommended  preparation:  FAH324Y 
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\AH450H  Bibliography,  Methodology  and  Historiography  26S 

The  literary  and  philosophical  bases  of  art-historical  research.  Laboratory  sessions 
will  make  use  of  the  considerable  resources  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  and 
will  cover  a wide  range  of  periods,  themes,  and  geographic  regions. 

Prerequisite : Six  FAH  courses;  a reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Italian; 
permission  of  instructor 

AH473Y  Tuscan  Art,  14th  to  16th  Centuries  TBA 

Individual  projects  taken  in  Siena  under  supervision  of  instructor  whose  prior  approv- 
al is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Six  FAH  courses,  a reading  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  permission  of 
instructor 

Recommended  preparation:  A reading  knowledge  of  German 

AH480H/481H  Studies  in  Ancient  Art  TBA 

Students  who  have  demonstrated  unusual  ability  in  earlier  years  will  be  encouraged  to 
undertake,  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  staff  members,  special  research 
projects  culminating  in  a major  research  paper.  Not  more  than  two  half-courses  in 
Independent  Studies  may  be  taken  in  a single  year.  Students  must  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  their  faculty  supervisor(s)  before  registering. 

Prerequisite:  Six  FAH  courses  and  permission  of  the  Chairman  or  Undergraduate 


Secretary 

AH482H/483H  Studies  in  Mediaeval  Art  TBA 

The  same  course  description  as  FAH480H/481H. 

AH484H/485H  Studies  in  Renaissance  Art  TBA 

The  same  course  description  as  FAH480H/481H. 

AH486H/487H  Studies  in  Baroque  Art  TBA 

The  same  course  description  as  FAH480H/481H. 

AH488H/489H  Studies  in  Modern  Art  TBA 

The  same  course  description  as  FAH480H/481H. 

STUDIO  (FAS) 

AS110Y  Introduction  to  Visual  Arts  (formerly  FAS21 1H-218H)  156P 


Gives  the  student  a basic  understanding  of  the  ideas,  creative  processes,  and  skills 
upon  which  the  more  advanced  courses  in  studio  depend.  Concentrates  on  drawing, 
but  also  introduces  other  techniques  and  materials,  in  order  to  develop  a critical 
approach  to  two-  and  three-dimensional  design. 

AS230Y  Composition  and  Materials  in  Painting  156P 

Manipulative  skills  will  be  encouraged  through  the  use  of  contemporary  methods  and 
materials. 

Prerequisite:  FAS110Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

AS232H  Elements  of  Printmaking  78P 

Principles  and  practices  of  printmaking;  ideas  and  techniques  of  great  printmakers, 
past  and  present;  individual  creative  projects  beginning  with  relief  (linoleum  cuts, 
woodcuts,  collagraphs)  and  progressing.  Research  or  practical  projects  in  intaglio, 
planographic,  and  stencii  techniques  may  also  be  introduced. 

Prerequisite:  FAS110Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

AS234H  Elements  of  Printmaking  II  78P 

A continuation  of  FAS232H. 

Prerequisite:  FAS232H  and  permission  of  instructor 
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FAS236Y  Elements  of  Sculpture  26L,  1031  f$43(j 

Basic  principles  and  processes  leading  toward  sculptural  statements  in  selected  media. 
Prerequisite : FAS110Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


FAS238Y 


Drawing  II  156P 

Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  greater  competence  in  graphic  presentation 
and  draughtsmanship.  The  various  parts  of  the  course  will  reflect  the  outlook  and 
discipline  of  the  individual  instructors. 

Prerequisite : FAS110Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


FAS330Y 


Historical  Techniques  1561 

A practical  investigation  of  techniques  used  by  artists,  complemented  by  visits  to  ar 
galleries  and  museums. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 


FAS333Y 


AS438I 


Stage  Design  26L,  7814^ 

The  history  of  theatrical  design  and  study  of  its  basic  techniques;  practical  projects  ill 
the  design  of  settings  and  costumes. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 


FAS334Y 


Printmaking  III  26 L,  1301 

Printmaking  as  a means  of  expression  in  contemporary  visual  arts.  Individual  an 
group  projects  in  traditional  and  innovative  techniques,  with  the  emphasis  on  lithogra 
phy  and  color  intaglio. 

Prerequisite : FAS232H,  234H  and  permission  of  instructor 


FAS336Y 


Intermediate  Sculpture 

A continuation  of  FAS236Y. 


i m 

156 


Projects  and  studio  practice  leading  toward  th 
development  of  aesthetic  and  technical  competence  in  sculptural  concepts  and  media 
Prerequisite : FAS236Y  and  permission  of  instructor 
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FAS338Y 


Drawing  III  (formerly  FAS338H  and  339H)  156  ^ 

Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  greater  competence  in  graphic  presentatio 
and  draughtsmanship.  The  various  parts  of  the  course  will  reflect  the  outlook  an 
discipline  of  the  individual  instructors. 

Prerequisite:  FAS238Y  and  permission  of  instructor 
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FAS430H/431F1  Advanced  Projects  in  Painting  TB 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  project  is  required,  and  should  include  a bibliography,  lis 
of  artists  and  of  galleries  to  be  visited,  and  any  complementary  studies  to  1 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  proposal.  A final  exhibition  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  four  200  and  300  series  courses  and  permission  of  the  Depai 
ment 


FAS432H/433H  Advanced  Projects  in  Stage  Design  TB 

Involves  the  complete  production  of  the  design  for  a play,  preferably  in  one  of  t! 
theatres  on  the  campus;  to  be  arranged  by  the  student  with  the  director  of  the  pla 
Projects  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  either  Spring  or  F 
Term. 

Prerequisite:  FAS333Y  and  permission  of  Department 
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FAS434H/435H  Advanced  Projects  in  Printmaking  TE 

Qualified  students  should  present  proposals  to  an  instructor  in  Printmaking.  A fir 
report,  and  a portfolio  (and/or  exhibition)  of  original  prints  in  any  of  the  grapl 
media  (intaglio,  planography,  relief,  stencil),  are  expected  as  evidence  of  achie\ 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  FAS334Y  and  permission  of  Department 
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AS436H/437H  Advanced  Projects  in  Sculpture  TBA 

Involves  execution  of  an  approved  proposal  dealing  with  sculptural  concepts  and 
visual  communication  at  an  advanced  level. 

Prerequisite:  FAS336Y  and  permission  of  Department 

AS438H/439H  Advanced  Projects  in  Drawing  TBA 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  project  is  required,  and  should  include  a bibliography,  lists 
of  artists  and  of  galleries  to  be  visited,  and  any  complementray  studies  to  be 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  proposal.  A final  exhibition  is  required. 

Prerequisite : At  least  four  200  and  300  series  courses  and  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment 
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L.C.  Kerslake,  am,  ph  d (t) 

B. A.  Kwant,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

P.G.P.  Lafaury,  l es  l,  des  (sm) 
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E.  Lehouck,  agr  ess,  d phl  (u) 

R. J.  Le  Huenen,  l es  l,  des,  d en  ph  (v) 
P.  Martin,  iral  br,  d me  c,  d sc  a 

P.L  Mathews,,  am,  ph  d (n) 

N.  Maury,  d pe  l’u  (t) 

J.A.  McClelland,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

B. S.  Merrilees,  ma,  d de  l’u  (v) 

L. B.  Mignault,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

O. J.  Miller,  ma,  d de  l’u  (n) 

S.  Mittler,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

P. W.  Nesselroth,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

C. L.  Olsen, *ma,  ph  d (u) 

M.  O’Neill-Karch,  ma  (sm) 

P.J.G.O.  Perron,  ba,  d de  l’u  (v) 

A.  Rathe,  l es  l,  l end,  ph  d (v) 

A.  Rosenberg,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

Assistant  Professors 

J.  Feral,  l es  l,  d me  c (e) 

F.  Khettry,  l es  l,  ma  (sm) 

Lecturer 

F.L.  Robert,  l es  l (v) 

Senior  Tutors 

J.  Hanna,  ma  (sm) 

J.C.  Le  Gall,  ma  (e) 


Rev.  J.  Sable,  l es  l,  l th,  des  (sm) 

J.  Savona,  l es  l,  des,  capes,  d de  l’u  (t) 
H.R.  Secor,  ba,  ph  d (yf 

A. M.  Seguinot,  cap,  celg,  ma,  d me  c (t) 

B. -Z.  Shek,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

A.L.  Stein,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J.-C.  Susitli,  L ES  L,„  DES,  CAPES,  AGR  DE  L’ 
N.J.  Swallow,  MA,  M PHIL  (e) 

R.A.  Taytlor,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

C. D.E.  Tcflton,  am,  ph  d (v-) 

D. A.  Trott,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

C.  Vercolljjer,  des,  capes,  d de  l’u  (v) 

E. A.  Walker,  ma,  ph  d (v,w) 

H.H.  Weinberg,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

T.R.  Wooldridge,  ba,  d de  l’u 
J.  Yashinsky,  ma,  ph  d (u) 


Rev.  C.  Principe,  L es  l,  ma  (sm) 
J.C.  Rault,  ma,  ph  d (e) 


W.Z.  Morawski,  m phil  (v) 
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French  studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  provide  varied  and  flexible  approaches  to  one  of  t m/jm 
world’s  great  languages;  moreover,  French  has  a position  of  unique  importance  in  a Cana  |w 
committed  to  a confident,  practical,  and  creative  acceptance  of  bilingualism.  Equipped  with  a su  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  language,  students  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  riches  and  intellectual  challenge 
the  literatures  of  France  and  French  Canada  through  a wide  range  of  imaginative  courses. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  well  aware  of  the  great  strides  made  over  the  last  twenty  years 
the  teaching  and  learning  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  Language  practice  is  offered 
students  at  all  levels  of  competence,  from  beginners  to  advanced  students.  These  courses  £ 
conducted  entirely  in  French,  as  are  the  great  majority  of  the  courses,  and  include  carefu 
planned  work  in  the  language  laboratories  serving  students  of  French  in  all  the  Colleges.  T ; 
practical  skills  thus  developed  will  find  a natural  outlet  in  the  discussion  and  essay-writing  t [f: 
French  which  will  be  a part  of  subsequent  courses.  A language  proficiency  test  given  at  t 
beginning  of  each  Session  will  help  entering  students  find  the  appropriate  level  of  language  practi 
course  at  which  to  start.  Particularly  well-qualified  students  may,  as  a result  of  the  langu< 
proficiency  test,  be  permitted  to  enrol  in  200  level  language  courses  or  to  dispense  with 
language  co-requisite  for  100  level  literature  courses.  Certain  students,  already  fluent  in  Frem 
may  be  allowed  to  enter  at  an  even  higher  level.  Native  speakers  of  French  are  excluded  from 
but  the  upper-level  language  practice  courses. 

In  the  100  series,  a literature  course  including  French  and  French-Canadian  literature  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  is  offered,  in  which  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  intens 
study  of  important  works  of  literature  and  also  to  the  various  approaches — historical,  biographic 
psychological,  analytical,  structural,  sociological,  etc. — any  one  of  which  should  be  a fami 
alternative  avenue  to  the  appreciation  of  literature. 

Programmes  representing  specialization  in  French  may  be  entered  at  the  200  series  level.  In 
200,  300,  and  400  series,  the  student  may  choose  courses  drawn  from  the  following  range: 
language  practice;  b)  the  main  trends  of  French  and  French-Canadian  literature;  c)  vari 
genres — poetry,  theatre,  the  novel,  etc. — in  various  periods;  d)  study  of  the  French 
guage — phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  semantics,  stylistics,  comparative  stylistics,  etc;  e)  s 
cialized  seminars  allowing  greater  concentration  and  study  in  depth;  f)  courses  of  independ 
study  in  which  the  student  has  a role  in  defining  his  field  of  interest.  Completion  of  two  200  se 
courses  with  high  standing  may  entitle  a student  to  participate  in  the  Department’s  Third 
Study  Elsewhere  Programme.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  FRE171Y  may  appl} 
attend  the  Toronto  French  Summer  School  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg;  information  may 
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ained  from  Woodsworth  College  at  978-2411.  Students  who  have  completed  FRE271Y  may  be 
itled  to  participate  in  the  Study  Elsewhere  Programme  in  Aix-en-Provence;  information  may  be 
ained  by  telephoning  978-5072. 

prom  such  a wealth  of  courses,  students  of  widely  differing  tastes  and  needs  may  select 
^ropriate  and  enjoyable  programmes.  Details  of  language,  literature,  and  linguistics  requirements 
specialization  in  French  may  be  found  in  the  Programmes  of  Study  listed  below.  Some 
tcialists  may  wish  to  enrich  their  programme  in  French  with  closely  related  studies  in  Linguis- 
»,  Classics,  History,  Philosophy,  Art,  Music,  etc.  Specialists  in  other  disciplines,  perhaps 
licularly  in  the  social  sciences,  will  frequently  find  French  a natural  complement  to  their 
•grammes.  Still  others  who  prefer  a broad  general  programme,  will  have  the  same  wide  choice  of 
ctives  in  French. 

itudents  may  receive  counselling  from  the  academic  advisers  in  each  College  who  will  have 
>ies  of  the  departmental  brochure  which  contains  more  detailed  information  about  all  the  courses 
ed  below,  as  well  as  further  details  concerning  specialization,  co-specialization.  Type  A certifi- 
e programmes,  the  usefulness  of  Grade  12  Latin,  and  certain  French  Graduate  Department 
uirements.  Information  concerning  the  Diploma  Programme  in  Translation  may  be  obtained 
n Woodsworth  College  at  978-8713. 

dergraduate  Secretary : Professor  R.  A.  Taylor,  7 King’s  College  Circle,  Room  2213  (978-6240) 
fairies:  7 King's  College  Circle,  Room  221 1 (978-3167) 


ENCH  AND  LATIN  (Consult  Departments  of  French  and  Classics) 

cialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

ENCH 

.7  year:  FRE  140Y,  171 Y 

ond  year:  One  or  more  200  series  courses  (except  FRE  202Y,  204Y,  261 Y) 

"d  year:  Two  or  more  200/300  series  courses  (except  FRE  202Y,  204Y,  261 Y,  361Y) 

>rth  year:  Two  or  more  300/400  series  courses 

TE:  Other  requirements  in  French  are  the  same  as  for  the  Minor  Programme  in  French 
iguage  and  Literature. 

TIN 

t year:  One  full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for  appropriate  course) 
ond  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  200  series 
d year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  300  series 

rth  year:  Two  full  courses  in  LAT  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  the  400  series 
TE:  Competence  in  Latin  prose  composition  equivalent  to  one  year's  work  is  required;  this 
jirement  may  be  met  by  LAT  230Z. 

:nch  language  and  literature 

dents  who  began  their  programme  prior  to  1978-79  may  elect  to  follow  these  requirements  or 

>e  which  were  in  force  when  they  enrolled,  but  may  not  combine  the  two. 

cialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

t year:  FRE  140Y,  171Y.  For  later  years  students  should  consult  the  Department  brochure  and 

isers. 

ject  to  the  usual  prerequisites,  the  following  requirements  may  be  fulfilled  in  any  order; 
/ever,  sequential  programmes  are  recommended.  Candidates  for  specialization  are  urged  to 
ude  at  least  one  FRE  course  in  each  academic  session  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  The 
gramme  requires: 

Successful  completion  of  the  University  French  Specialists’  written  and  oral  examinations 
normally  prepared  for  through  the  sequence  of  courses  FRE  171 Y,  271 Y,  371 Y. 

FRE  140Y  (or,  at  an  early  stage,  a literature  course  from  another  department)  which  in 
combination  with  FRE  171Y  serves  as  a prerequisite  for  further  literature  courses. 

At  least  one  full-course  equivalent  from  among  the  following  linguistic  courses:  FRE  272Y, 
273 Y,  374Y,  375Y,  376H,  378H,  472H,  474Y,  475Y,  476Y,  or  Independent  Study  (FRE  490Y, 
491H)  or  a Special  Seminar  (FRE  425Y-469Y)  on  a linguistic  or  stylistic  topic. 

At  least  one  full-course  equivalent  from  among  the  following  literature  courses  primarily 
devoted  to  texts  prior  to  1800;  FRE  220Y,  316Y,  318Y,  322Y,  352Y,  362Y,  412H,  414H,  or 
Independent  Study  or  a Special  Seminar  in  the  area. 

' 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


At  least  one  full-course  equivalent  from  among  the  following  literature  courses  primaril 
devoted  to  texts  after  1800:  FRE  224Y,  244Y,  254H,  346Y,  354H,  364Y,  366Y,  422Y,  423F 
424H,  or  Independent  Study  or  a Special  Seminar  in  the  area. 

At  least  one  full-course  equivalent  from  among  the  following  courses  devoted  to  Frencl 
Canadian  Literature:  FRE  230Y,  333Y,  334Y,  419H,  420H,  or  Independent  Study  or  a Speci 
Seminar  in  the  area. 

At  least  four  courses  from  the  300/400  series  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  from  the  400  seric 
(excluding  FRE  471Y). 

8.  A mark  of  at  least  70%  must  be  achieved  in  each  of  at  least  seven  FRE  courses. 

The  following  may  not  be  counted  towards  specialization: 

a)  Any  of  FRE  101 Y/121 Y/161 Y/202Y/204Y/261Y 

b)  More  than  two  of  FRE  425Y-469Y 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  specialization  except  that: 

1.  Three  of  the  seven  courses  must  be  from  the  300/400  series.  (A  400  series  course  is  n 
obligatory.) 

2.  A mark  of  at  least  70%  must  be  achieved  in  each  of  at  least  five  FRE  courses. 

3.  Only  one  Special  Seminar  may  be  counted. 

4.  One  course  is  to  be  chosen  either  from  those  primarily  devoted  to  texts  after  1800  or  fro 
those  devoted  to  French-Canadian  literature. 


fcl  61’ 
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See  also  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


COURSES  NOT  REQUIRING  GRADE  13  FRENCH 


The  Department  offers  two  courses  in  written  and  spoken  French,  one  for  beginners  (FRE  101  Yi 
the  other  (FRE121Y)  for  students  with  some  background  in  French.  FRE121Y  meets  the  prereqi 
site  for  FRE161Y  and  171Y. 

The  Department  also  offers  two  literature  courses  particularly  designed  for  non-speci; 
ists  in  which  the  texts  are  read  in  English  translation  (FRE202Y  and  204Y). 

These  four  courses  cannot  be  counted  toward  specialization  in  French,  Modern  Langus 
es  and  Literatures,  or  a minor  in  French. 


FRE101Y 


Introductory  French  I 78S,  5 

A basic  course  in  spoken  and  written  French:  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  a 
writing. 

Exclusion : Not  open  to  students  who  have  studied  French  in  secondary  school.  N 
open  to  native  speakers  of  French. 


( OTE 


1 1E202Y 


m 


FRE121Y 


Introductory  French  II  78S,  5 i 

Spoken  and  written  French,  reinforcing  oral/aural  competence,  readiil 
comprehension,  and  writing  skills.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  will  meet  I#  ,y 
prerequisite  for  FRE171Y. 

Exclusion : Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  French  or  to  students  with  standing  I 
Grade  13  French 

Prerequisite : FRE  101 Y,  or  some  background  in  secondary  school  French. 


124V 


COURSES  REQUIRING  GRADE  13  FRENCH 


NOTE 


FRE  161 Y cannot  be  counted  towards  specialization  in  French,  Modern  Languaj!^ 
and  Literatures,  French  and  Latin,  or  a minor  in  French. 


FRE140Y 


Studies  in  Modern  French  and  Quebecois  Literature  52 L,  2 

A practical  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  literary  criticism  and  analysis,  based 
a detailed  study  of  works  selected  from  the  novel,  drama,  and  poetry  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Exclusion:  FRE142Y 

Co-requisite:  FRE161Y/171Y  ! 
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Practical  French  I 78S 

For  students  primarily  interested  in  other  fields  of  study  who  wish  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  general  knowledge  of  French.  Major  stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  aural/oral  skills,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension, 
rather  than  on  intensive  grammar. 

Exclusion:  FRE171Y  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  French) 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  French/FRE121Y 

Language  Practice  1 52P,  78S 

A course  designed  to  help  students  reinforce  and  develop  those  language  skills 
(understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  necessary  for  active  participation  in 
courses  offered  by  the  Department. 

Exclusion:  FRE161Y  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  French) 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  French/FRE121  Y 

200  SERIES  COURSES 

The  general  prerequisite  (except  for  FRE202Y,  204Y,  and  26 1Y  which  do  not  count 
for  specialization  or  a minor  in  French)  is  FRE171Y;  additional  prerequisite  for 
literature  courses  is  FRE140Y  (FRE140Y  may  also  be  taken  concurrently  with  a 200 
series  literature  course)  or  a literature  course  from  another  Department. 

Modern  French  Theatre  in  Translation  26L,  26T 

Selected  works  of  the  modern  French  theatre  in  English  translation,  including  plays 
by  Beckett,  Genet,  Ionesco,  and  Sartre. 

Quebecois  Literature  in  Translation  26L,  26T 

The  literature  of  Quebec  in  English  translation:  Bessette,  Blais,  Carrier,  Ferron, 
Gelinas,  Hebert,  Ringuet,  Roy,  and  Tremblay,  studied  from  historical,  social,  and 
aesthetic  points  of  view. 

Exclusion:  FRE142Y/230Y/332Y,  333 Y,  334Y 

French  Institutions  26S 

Problems  presently  faced  by  French  political,  administrative,  judicial,  educational, 
and  religious  institutions,  including  a critical  analysis  of  the  social  structures  and  of 
the  conflicts  inherent  in  them. 

Offered  only  in  Strasbourg. 

French  Civilization  26S 

French  social,  economic,  and  cultural  questions,  using  Strasbourg  and  Alsace  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Offered  only  in  Strasbourg. 

The  Literature  of  Classicism  26L,  26T 

Major  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  emphasis  upon  the  aesthetic  and  moral 
characteristics  which  constitute  “classicism" 

The  Literature  of  Romanticism  26L,  26T 

French  romantic  poetry,  novels,  and  plays  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Origins  of  the  movement  and  its  later  manifestations. 

The  Literature  of  Quebec  26  L,  26  T 

Selected  prose,  drama,  and  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century  using  various  critical 
approaches. 

Exclusion:  FRE204Y,  332Y 

From  Romanticism  to  Symbolism  (formerly  FRE344Y)  26L,  26T 

Major  nineteenth  century  poets;  textual  analysis. 

Exclusion : FRE344Y 
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FRE254H 

FRE261Y 

FRE271Y 

FRE272Y 

FRE273Y 

FRE277Y 

NOTE 

FRE316Y 

FRE318Y 

FRE322Y 

FRE333Y 

FRE334Y 


Drama  from  1800  to  1900  (formerly  pari  of  FRE254Y) 
Major  plays;  critical  approaches  to  theatre. 


13L,  13T 


Practical  French  II 

Similar  to  FRE161Y  on  a more  advanced  level. 

Exclusion:  FRE271Y  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  French) 
Prerequisite:  FRE161Y/171Y 


78S 


! 1352 


26P,  78S 


Language  Practice  II 

A course  designed  further  to  improve  the  student’s  competence  in  written  and  oral 
French. 

Exclusion  : FRE261Y  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  French) 


IN 


The  Structure  of  Modern  French:  An  Introduction 


The  phonological,  morphological,  and  syntactical  systems  of  modern  French. 


26L,  26T 


General  History  of  the  French  Language  26L,  26T 

The  changes  by  which  the  Latin  spoken  in  northern  Gaul  became  today’s  French. 
Phonetic,  morphological,  syntactic,  and  semantic  evolution;  regional,  dialectical,  and 
social  variations;  including  the  question  of  French  in  Canada;  attitudes  of  men  of 
letters  (writers,  grammarians,  and  scholars);  political  and  social  history. 


Orthoepy  78S 

The  relationship  between  spelling  and  pronunciation;  the  main  features  of  the  French 
phonetic  system  with  emphasis  on  oral  reading. 

Exclusion:  Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  French 


300  SERIES  COURSES 


The  general  prerequisite,  except  for  FRE361Y/371Y  is  at  least  three  FRE  course5 
(other  than  FRE  101 Y,  121 Y,  161 Y,  202Y,  204Y,  and  261 Y which  do  not  count  foi 
specialization  or  a minor  in  French).  In  the  case  of  literature  courses,  one  of  these 
must  be  FRE  HOY  (FRE  HOY  may  also  be  taken  concurrently  with  a 300-serie> 
literature  course)  or  a literature  course  from  another  Department.  Some  courses  cam 
specific  prerequisites. 


Mediaeval  French  Language  and  Literature  26L,  261 

Representative  literary  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  major  genres  in  the  original 
principal  features  of  Old  French  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax. 

French  Literature  of  the  16th  Century  (formerly  FRE418Y)  26L.  26" 

The  literature  of  the  Renaissance:  Rabelais  and  Montaigne;  such  poets  as  Marot 
Ronsard,  Du  Beliay,  and  D’Aubigne. 


The  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment  (formerly  FRE222Y)  26L,  26' 

The  revolution  in  social,  political,  religious,  and  intellectual  values  which  charactei 
ized  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Quebecois  Novel  from  1900 

A critical  study  of  selected 
Exclusion:  FRE204Y 


26L, 


novels  using  several  different  approaches. 


Quebecois  Theatre  from  1900 

A critical  study  of  selected  plays  using  several  different  approaches. 
Exclusion:  FRE204Y 


26L,  26 
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From  Symbolism  to  Surrealism  26L,  26T 

Surrealism  and  its  precursors  (Lautreamont,  Apollinaire,  Dada,  Breton,  Eluard,  and 
Aragon);  twentieth-century  Christian  lyricism  (Peguy  and  Claudel);  ppst-surrealist 
poets  (Michaux,  Char,  and  Ponge). 

Drama  from  1600  to  1800  26L,  !26T 

Classical  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  new  dramatic 
forms  and  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Introduction  to  dramatic  criticism. 

Drama  from  1900  to  1950  (formerly  part  of  FRE354Y)  13L,  13T 

Major  plays,  stressing  the  evolution  toward  a more  stylized,  poetic,  and  experimental 
form;  critical  approaches. 

Exclusion : FRE354Y 

Pratical  French  III  78S 

Similar  to  FRE261Y  on  a more  advanced  level. 

Exclusion ; FRE371Y 
Prerequisite : FRE261Y/271Y 

Prose  Fiction  from  1600  to  1800  26L,  26T 

The  evolution,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  the  novel  as  a literary 
form  and  as  a social  phenomenon. 

Prose  Fiction  from  1800  to  1900  26L,  26T 

Ways  in  which  such  writers  as  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  and  Zola 
developed  the  techniques  of  the  novel  while  exploring  such  themes  as  ambition, 
alienation,  and  class  struggle. 

Prose  Fiction  from  1900  to  1950  26L,  26T 

The  ways  in  which  twentieth-century  writers  have  refined  traditional  forms  of  the 
novel,  experimented  and  innovated,  while  exploring  the  diverse  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  psychological  conflicts  of  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

Language  Practice  III  26P,  78S 

Further  work  in  written  and  spoken  French,  with  emphasis  on  both  literary  and 
informal  usage. 

Prerequisite : FRE271Y 

Introduction  to  the  Stylistics  of  French  26L,  26T 

The  expressive  resources  of  the  French  language  and  an  introduction  to  stylistic 
analysis  as  a method  of  explication  de  textes. 

Comparative  Stylistics  26L,  26T 

A comparative  study  of  the  characteristics  of  French  and  English  expression  and  how 
they  pertain  to  the  problems  of  translation. 

French  Phonology  and  Phonetics  13L,  13T 

Fundamental  notions  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  phonetic  and  phonological 
systems  of  modern  French. 

Prerequisite : FRE272Y 

French  Syntax  13L,  13T 

Various  modern  approaches  to  syntax. 

Prerequisite : FRE272Y 
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NOTE 

FRE412H 

FRE414H 

FRE419H 

FRE420H 

FRE422Y 

FRE423H 

FRE424H 

. NOTE 
FRE458Y 
FRE459Y 


400  SERIES  COURSES 


The  general  prerequisite,  except  for  FRE471Y,  is  at  least  five  FRE  courses  (othei 
than  FRE101Y,  1 2 1 Y,  161Y,  204Y,  and  261Y  which  do  not  count  for  specialization  oi 
a minor  in  French).  In  the  case  of  literature  courses,  one  of  these  must  be  FRE140Y 
(FRE  HOY  may  also  be  taken  concurrently  with  a 400  series'  literature  course)  or  < 
literature  course  from  another  Department.  Some  courses  carry  specific  prerequisites 


w 


Literature  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries 

Selected  readings,  with  a study  of  major  works  of  the  period. 
Prerequisite:  FRE316Y 


13L,  131 


Literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries 

Selected  readings,  with  a study  of  major  works  of  the  period. 
Prerequisite : FRE3 1 6Y 


13L,  13' 
13L,  13 


H63Y 


Quebecois  Literature  before  1900 

Important  works  of  prose  and  poetry  which  signal  the  emergence  of  a literary  an 
intellectual  life  in  Quebec. 


Quebecois  Poetry  from  1900 

Major  trends  and  figures  in  twentieth-century  Quebec  poetry. 


13L,  13 


Cinema  and  Literature  in  France  52L,  52 

The  origins  and  development  of  French  cinema  against  the  background  of  trends  i 
contemporary-literature.  The  relationships  between  film  and  theatre  from  the  origir 
of  cinema  to  the  theatre  of  the  absurd,  and  between  film  and  novel  from  Malraux  1 
the  nouveau  roman.  Surrealist  experiments  with  film  in  relation  to  surrealism  as 
whole.  A screening  fee  may  be  charged. 


Contemporary  Theatre  (formerly  part  of  FRE424Y) 

Drama  since  1950  with  special  reference  to  the  anti-theatre . 


13L,  13 


Contemporary  Novel  (formerly  part  of  FRE424Y)  13L,  13 

Prose  fiction  since  1950  with  special  reference  to  the  nouveau  roman.  Innovatr 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  narration  and  to  concepts  of  time,  space,  ai 
character. 


f2H 


Special  Seminars 

The  following  specialized  seminars  in  literary  and  linguistic  studies,  in  the  seri 
FRE425Y  to  FRE469Y,  are  offered  for  the  1979-80  Session  only,  subject  to  t 
general  regulations  of  the  French  Department,  and  only  if  there  is  a minimi) 
enrolment  of  six  students.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  these  course:  i 


Autobiographical  Works  of  Quebec  5j 

The  literature  of  introspection,  especially  autobiographies,  memoirs,  and  diarii 
Though  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  definition  of  genre,  on  the  problems 
variation,  and  on  the  stylistic  and  structural  originality  of  each  work,  the  treatment 
personal  and  historical  data  will  also  be  examined. 


Sociolinguistics  of  Contemporary  French  5 

Sociolinguistic  theories  (Sapir-Whoif,  Fishman,  Bernstein,  Marcellesi,  etc.)  and  th 
application  (phonological,  lexical,  syntactical,  and  rhetorical)  to  all  levels  of  conte 
porary  French  society. 


f 
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E461Y  Baroque  and  Mannerism  52S 

Literature  in  that  fascinating  period  at.  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  has  been  variously  described  as  Baroque  or  Mannerist. 
The  transition  between  the  Renaissance  proper  and  classicism.  Art  and  music  as 
related  to  literature. 

E462Y  French  Literature  and  Communication  Media  52S 

The  changing  context  of  literary  forms  related  to  specific  works  from  various  periods, 
including  formal  consequences  in  the  shift  from  the  tradition  of  oral  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  silent,  private  reading  of  poetry  in  the  XIXth  century  and  the 
transmission  of  theatrical  concerns  from  the  stage  to  the  novel.  The  emphasis  will 
thus  be  on  the  relationship  of  reading  public  to  text,  using  methods  df  sociological  and 
media  analysis. 

E463Y  Applications  of  Modern  Critical  Theory  to  the  Theatre:  An  Initiation  52S 

Le  fait  theatral  approached  through  the  study  of  concepts  such  as  text,  sign,  and 
structure,  in  modern  critical  theories  (S.  Doubrovsky,  R.  Barthes,  C.  Bremond,  A. 
Ubersfeld)  and  their  application  to  dramatic  works  representing  several  periods  and 
theatrical  forms. 

E471Y  Advanced  French  52S 

Written  and  oral  expression  at  the  advanced  level  through  composition,  textual 
analysis  and  oral  presentations. 

Prerequisite : FRE371Y 

|^472H  French-Canadian  Language  13L,  13T 

Historical  perspective.  Dialectology  and  sociolinguistics.  Diachronic  phonology;  dia- 
chronic aspects  of  morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.  Structural  description  of  the 
contemporary  phonological  system,  morphological,  and  lexical  aspects.  Research  at 
the  syntactical  level. 

Exclusion:  FRE452Y 
Prerequisite:  FRE272Y 

::474Y  Advanced  Stylistics  26L,  26T 

To  train  students  in  the  stylistic  analysis  of  literary  texts.  Explications  de  textes  from 
contemporary  literary  criticism  analyzed  and  discussed  from  a methodological  point  of 
view.  Modern  approaches  to  textual  analysis  used  to  explicate  texts  of  authors 
ranging  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : FRE374Y 

i475Y  Practical  Translation  26L,  26T 

English  to  French  and  French  to  English.  Texts  are  drawn  from  literature,  business, 
economics,  politics,  science,  art,  and  advertising. 

Prerequisite : FRE375 Y 

'i476Y  French  Semantics  26L,  26T 

The  notion  of  meaning  as  it  can  be  derived  from  syntactical  and  lexical  structures. 
Implications  of  modern  semantics  for  literary  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  FRE271Y,  LIN100Y  or  FRE272Y/273Y 

jf  L490Y  Senior  Essay  TBA 

A senior  essay  is  an  independent  research  project  on  either  a literary  or  linguistic 
topic  chosen  by  the  student  and  supervised  by  an  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department  (Ballot  to  be  submitted  by  July  13,  1979) 

M :491H  Independent  Study  TBA 

Individual  study  with  a member  of  staff  on  a topic  of  common  interest  including 
readings,  discussions,  and  papers. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department  (Ballot  to  be  submitted  by  July  13,  1979) 
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Professors  Emeriti 

R^K.  Arnold,  ph  d (v)  B.  Fairley,  ma,  ph  d,  litt  d,  ll  d,  frsc,  fBa 

H.  Boeschenstein,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc  (u)  V.  Mueller-Carson,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 
H.L.M.  Mayer,  dr  phil  (v) 

Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Associate  Chairman 
H.W.  Seliger,  ma,  ph  d (v) 


Professors 

E.  Catholy,  dr  phil  (sm) 

H.  Eichner,  ba,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc 

G. W.  Field,  ed,  cd,  ma,  ph  d (v) 
W.  Hempel,  dr  phil  (sm) 

A ssociate  Professors . 

R.H.  Farquharson,  ma,  ph  d (v) 
R.  Frank,  ph  d 

H.  Froeschle,  ma,  dr  phil  (sm) 
C.N,  Genno,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

A.D.  Latta,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

R. W.  Leckie,  ph  d (u) 

Assistant  Professors 

A. P.  Dierick,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

B.  Little,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Lecturer 

H.  Hummelsberger,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
Senior  Tutor 

P.D.  Harris,  ma  (u) 

Tutor 

J.  Bielert,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Special  Lecturers 

U.  Hellweg,  staatsexamen  (v) 

S.  Johnson,  ma  (t) 


D.A.  Joyce, /am,  ph  d (t) 

H.N.  Milnes,  [via,  ph  d (u) 

M.J.  Sinden,  ba,  ph  d ( u)(obiit ) 
H.  Wetzel,  drj>hil  (u) 


W.A.  Packer,  ma,  ph  d (u) 
H.  Roe,  ma',  ph  d 
C.  Saas,  Prt  d (e) 

G.  Weissenborn,  ph  d (sm) 

H. G.  Wiebe,  Ma,  ph  d (u) 


W.D.  Wilson,  pjt  d 


F.  Seul-Jaecklein,  staatsexamen  (t) 


For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Germany,  Austria  and  German-speaking  Switzerland  have  plas 
increasingly  important  roles  in  European  life,  both  as  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  and  as 
homelands  of  outstanding  musicians,  philosophers,  scientists,  psychologists,  and  religious 
political  thinkers.  Their  scholars  have  excelled  in  such  fields  as  Religious  Studies,  Media 
Studies,  Philosophy,  Literary  Studies,  Classics,  Archaeology,  History  of  Art  and  of  Mi 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics. 

German  writers  are  equally  distinguished.  Beginning  with  a vigorous  mediaeval  literature 
continuing  through  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Heine  to  Kafka,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Brecht,  Ge 
literature  has  treated  the  widest  possible  range  of  human  problems:  philosophical  and  psycho  ; 
cal,  moral  and  religious,  social  and  economic.  University  courses  in  German  offer  a thorough  s' 
of  the  more  important  authors  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times,  both  on  the  undergrad 
and  the  graduate  level. 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  also  offers  a variety  of  lang 
practice  courses  on  the  intermediate  and  advanced  levels,  including  grammar,  transla 
conversation,  essay-writing,  stylistics,  and  laboratory  work.  Two  courses  deal  with  the  history 
structure  of  the  language.  To  consolidate  language  learning  and  improve  oral  fluency  the  De 
ment  cooperates  with  the  German  Government  whenever  possible  in  sponsoring  flights  to  Gerr 
and  summer  work  for  a limited  number  of  undergraduates. 

As  one  of  The  major  languages  in  a shrinking  world,  German  is  valuable  in  itself  as  a meai 
communication.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  careers  such  as  the  foreign  service,  customs 
immigration,  business  and  commerce,  civil  service,  interpretation  and  translation,  librarian 
radio  and  television,  music,  tourism,  and,  of  course,  teaching.  A knowledge  of  German  is  a v 
necessity  for  specialists  in  certain  disciplines,  such  as  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Classics,  Theology 


losophy.  As  a literature,  German  may  be  studied  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  languages 
1 literatures,  with  Linguistics,  Philosophy,  or  History.  The  successful  completion  of  a four  year 
•gramme,  including  seven  approved  courses  in  German,  may  entitle  a student  to  enter  the  M.A., 
Phil,  or  Ph.D.  programme  in  the  Graduate  Division  of  the  Department. 

rhe  Department  prefers  that  students  come  to  the  University  with  Grade  13  German;  however, 
:e  not  all  secondary  schools  offer  this  programme,  introductory  courses  in  German  are  available 
students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language.  Upon  completion  of  these 
irses  students  may  enter  the  regular  stream  of  study.  In  addition,  courses  are  available  at  the 
;inning  and  intermediate  level  in  Reading  German  (GER105Y/205Y)  for  students  in  departments 
acuities  requiring  a knowledge  of  scholarly  German. 

nformation  regarding  German  studies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 
iergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  P.D.  Harris  (978-3186) 

\uiries : Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  97  St.  George  Street,  Room  105C 
3-3186) 

RMAN— See  also  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

RMAN  AND  LINGUISTICS  (Consult  Departments  of  German  and  Linguistics) 
cialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
it  year:  GER  110Y;  LIN  100Y 

ond  year : GER  210Y;  LIN  228H,  229H,  230Y;  one  course  in  German  language  or  literature  or 
>ld  Norse,  Old  Saxon,  Gothic,  Middle  High  German  or  Old  High  German 

d and  fourth  years : GER  310Y/311Y;  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  full  courses  from:  GER 
26H,  327H,  410Y,  41 1Y,  415H,  416H;  at  least  three  JAL/JLM/JLP/LIN  courses  (LIN  330H, 
48Y,  430H  recommended) 

RMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

cialist  programme:  9 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
t year:  Two  of  GER  110Y,  120Y,  130Y,  or  one  of  GER  120Y/130Y/200Y 
ond  year:  Two  of  GER  210Y,  220Y,  230Y 

d and  fourth  years:  GER  326H;  two  full  courses  from  GER  321H,  322H,  323Y,  324Y,  325Y, 
27H,  420 Y,  421 Y,  422Y,  425Y,  428H,  490H;  two  full  courses  from  GER  310Y/311Y,  410Y, 
11Y,  415H,  416H;  at  least  one  additional  GER  half-course 

TE:  Students  must  pass  a test  in  oral  fluency  in  German;  this  will  normally  be  taken  in  the 

rd  Year.  A student  must  obtain  an  overall  average  of  at  least  70%  in  any  nine  courses  counting 

;ard  specialization,  and  not  less  than  60%  in  any  one  of  these  nine  courses, 
or  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  J5  courses. 
fyear:  Two  of  GER  110Y,  120Y,  BOY;  or  one  of  GER  1 20 Y/ 1 30 Y/200Y 
[ond  year:  Two  of  GER  210Y,  220Y,  230Y 

d and  fourth  years:  GER  326H  and  Vf2  course  equivalents  from  GER  310Y/311Y,  327H, 
10Y,  41 1Y,  415H,  416H;  and  two  course  equivalents  from  GER  321H,  322H,  323Y,  324Y,  325Y, 
>7H,  420 Y,  42 1Y,  422Y,  425Y,  428H,  490H. 

TE:  Students  must  pass  a test  in  oral  fluency  in  German;  this  will  normally  be  taken  in  the 

rd  Year.  A student  must  obtain  an  overall  average  of  at  least  70%  in  the  seven  courses  and  not 

e than  60%  in  any  one  of  these  courses. 

TE  Reading  lists  for  the  various  courses  are  available  from  the  Department.  Students 
intending  to  specialize  in  German  may  also  consult  the  calendar  of  Erindale  College 
for  additional  course  offerings  which  may  be  counted  for  specialization. 

jRlOOY  Introductory  German  78L,  52P 

An  intensive  language  course  for  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  German. 
Practice  in  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

Exclusion:  Grade  13  German,  GER101H,  105Y 
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GER101H 


GER105Y 


GER110Y 


GER120Y 


GER130Y 


GER200Y 


GER203Y 


GER205Y 


Introductory  German:  Continuation  39L, 

An  intensive  language  course  for  students  who  have  studied  some  German,  but 
have  not  yet  attained  Grade  13  level.  Practice  in  comprehension,  speaking,  readin 
and  writing.  This  course  is  the  Spring  Term  of  GER100Y. 

Exclusion : Grade  13  German,  GER100Y,  105Y 


Reading  German  I 1\ 

Training  in  reading  scholarly  German  for  students  who  have  little  or  no  previo 
knowledge  of  German.  The  first  course  in  the  sequence  GER105Y-205Y.  The  Depa 
ment  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  the  appropriate  course  in  this  series. 
Exclusion:  Grade  13  German,  GER100Y,  101H 


!R22( 


Language  Practice  I 10' 

The  introductory  course  in  the  series  GER110Y,  210Y,  310Y/311Y,  410Y.  Review 
basic  grammar,  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary,  practice  in  translation,  compositio 
and  conversation.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  the  appr 
priate  course  in  Language  Practice  I-IV. 

Exclusion:  GER200Y 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  German/GERIOOY/IOIH 

Co-requisite:  Students  intending  to  specialize  in  German  must  take  a first-ye 
literature  course  as  well 


ii> 


05' 


Modern  German  Literature  7< 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  literature  through  works  by  such  writers  0361 
Hofmannsthal,  Mann,  Kafka,  Rilke,  Brecht,  and  Diirrenmatt. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  German/GERIOOY/IOIH  1 m\ 


German  Literature  of  the  Late  19th  and  the  20th  Century:  Language  Practice  52L,  5 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who,  in  addition  to  an  introduction  to  Germ 
literature,  want  to  have  further  language  training.  Works  by  such  writers  as  Kafl 
Hesse,  Mann,  and  Brecht.  A review  of  basic  grammar,  expansion  of  vocabulai 
practice  in  translation,  and  composition. 

Exclusion:  GER200Y 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  German/GERIOOY/IOIH 


Intensive  Intermediate  German  52L,  7 

A combination  language  and  literature  course  continuing  the  intensive  pace 
GER100Y/101H;  practice  in  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  plus  t 
study  of  selected  literary  texts. 

Exclusion:  GER1 10Y/130Y/203Y 
Prerequisite:  GER100Y/101H 


Intermediate  German 

A language  course  for  students  from  GER100Y/101H  who  do  not  plan  to  specialize 
German.  Language  training  with  the  study  of  some  literary  and  cultural  texts.  T! 
course  does  not  count  for  specialization  or  co-specialization  in  German. 

Exclusion ; GER110Y,  130Y,  200Y 
Prerequisite:  GER100Y 


buy 


Reading  German  II 

The  second  course  in  the  sequence  GER105Y-205Y.  An  attempt  is  made  to  meet  I 
subject  interests  of  individual  students.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  pk 
students  in  the  appropriate  course  in  this  series. 

Exclusion:  GER110Y/210Y 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  German/GER100Y/101H/105Y 


GER210Y 


3ER220Y 

JER230Y 

MC235Y 

MC236H 

ER250Y 

ER251Y 

[ER260Y 

ER310Y 


LR311Y 
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Language  Practice  II  78P 

German  at  the  intermediate  level:  extension  of  basic  vocabulary,  specific  problems  of 
grammar,  practice  in  translation,  essay-writing,  and  conversation.  Students  taking  this 
course  and  intending  to  specialize  in  German  must  take  a second-year  literature 
course  as  well.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  the  appropriate 
course  in  the  series  GER110Y,  210Y,  310Y/311Y,  410Y. 

Exclusion:  GER205Y 

Prerequisite:  GER1 10Y/120Y/130Y/200Y 

19th-Century  Literature  from  Romanticism  to  Realism  78L 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  first-year  literature  and  provides  a link  with  those 
third-  and  fourth-year  literature  courses  that  deal  with  earlier  German  literature.  The 
literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  given  particular  attention. 
Prerequisite : G E R 1 20 Y/ 1 30 Y/200 Y 

19th-Century  Literature  (Realism  and  Related  Trends);  Language  Practice  52L,  52P 
Study  of  works  selected  from  Biedermeier,  Young  Germany,  and  Realism.  Language 
work  of  the  First  Year  is  continued.  Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  literature 
and  two  hours  to  language  practice. 

Prerequisite : G ER 1 20 Y/ 1 30 Y/200 Y 

German  Culture  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael's  College  Courses") 

German  - Canadian  Studies  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael's  College  Courses”) 

German  Prose  Fiction  in  English  Translation  78L 

An  analysis  of  specific  works  in  terms  of  their  intellectual  context  and  their  reception. 
Knowledge  of  German  is  not  required.  This  course  does  not  count  for  specialization  or 
co-specialization  in  German. 

Exclusion : GER420Y 

The  Development  of  German  Cinema  52S,  52P 

A survey  of  German  cinema  from  its  beginnings  as  an  art  form  to  its  current 
renaissance.  Knowledge  of  German  is  not  required.  No  previous  film  studies  experience  is 
required.  This  course  does  not  count  for  specialization  or  co-specialization  in  Ger- 
man. 

Yiddish  104P- 

Introduction  to  Yiddish  language,  literature,  and  culture,  featuring  intensive  practice 
with  a native  speaker.  The  dialect  taught  will  be  that  of  the  text  Weinreich  and  Uriel, 
College  Yiddish. 

Language  Practice  III  78P 

A course  in  written  and  spoken  German  at  the  advanced  level:  study  of  idioms, 
translation,  essay  writing,  and  problems  of  grammar.  The  Department  reserves  the 
right  to  place  students  in  the  appropriate  course  in  the  series  GER110Y,  210Y, 
310Y/31 1Y,  410Y. 

Exclusion GER311Y 
Prerequisite:  GER210Y/230Y 

Language  Practice  for  Native  Speakers  78P 

A course  for  students  who  speak  German  fluently  but  who  want  to  expand  their 
vocabulary  and  to  consolidate  their  knowledge  of  German  grammar.  The  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  the  appropriate  course  in  the  series  GER110Y, 
210Y,  310Y/31 1Y,  410Y. 

Exclusion:  GER310Y 
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GER321H 

GER322H 

GER323Y 

GER324Y 

GER325Y 

GER326H 

GER327H 

GER356Y 

GER360Y 

GER410Y 

GER411Y 


Literature  of  the  Enlightenment  39L 

A study  of  selected  works  of  the  Aufklcirung  with  emphasis  on  Lessing  as  its  foremost 
representative. 

Prerequisite : GER220Y/230Y 


Literature  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  39L 

A study  of  some  of  the  early  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Prerequisite : GER220Y/230Y 


German  Poetry  and  Poetics 

A study  of  the  development  of  German  poetry  from  the  Baroque  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 


78L 


Prose  Fiction  from  Goethe  to  Thomas  Mann 


m: 


78L 

The  development  of  the  German  novel  and  novella  during  their  most  important  phase 
The  relation  of  each  work  to  its  social  and  cultural  context;  questions  of  form  and 
technique. 

Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 


Romanticism  78L 

A study  of  German  Romantic  literature,  including  works  by  Novalis,  Brentano 
Kleist,  Eichendorff,  Holderlin,  and  basic  theoretical  texts. 

Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 


Introduction  to  Middle  High  German  39L 

An  introduction  to  the  Middle  High  German  language,  literature,  and  civilizatior 
through  the  study  of  such  representative  authors  as  Hartmann  von  Aue  and  Walthei 
von  der  Vogelweide. 

Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 


Mediaeval  German  Literature 

Reading  and  literary  analysis  of  works  such  as  Gottfried’s  Tristan 
and  Middle  High  German  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  GER326H 


39L 

the  Nibelungenlied 


German  Drama  in  Translation  781 

A survey  of  German  drama  from  the  eighteenth  century  into  the  modern  period 
Includes  theoretical  texts  as  well  as  dramas.  No  knowledge  of  German  is  required 
This  course  does  not  count  for  specialization  or  co-specialization  in  German. 
Exclusion:  GER421Y 


m 


p 


Intermediate  Yiddish  78, 

A survey  of  Yiddish  literature  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Languag 
study  based  on  works  read. 

Prerequisite:  GER260Y  or  adequate  knowledge  of  Yiddish 


78 


Language  Practice  IV 

Language  practice  at  the  advanced  level.  Selected  problems  in  grammar,  translator 
and  essay  writing.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  th 
appropriate  course  in  the  series  GER110Y,  210Y,  310Y/311Y,  410Y. 

Prerequisite:  GER310Y/311Y 


Stylistics  (formerly  GER413H) 

A theoretical  and  practical  study  of  style  in  various  types  of  texts. 
Prerequisite:  GER3 10Y/3 1 1 Y 


78 


m 
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GER415H 

GER416H 

3ER420Y 

3ER421Y 

1 

■1ER422Y 
t ER425Y 
\ ER428H 

ER490H 


The  Structures  of  Modern  German  39L 

A synoptic  description  of  contemporary  Standard  German.  Concentration  on  those 
aspects  of  the  German  language  which  are  of  specific  interest  to  the  advanced 
language  student  or  the  future  teacher  of  German. 

Prerequisite : GER310Y/311Y 

The  History  of  the  German  Language  39L 

The  development  of  the  German  language  from  its  Indo-European  origins  to  the 
present,  together  with  the  essentials  of  the  cultural  background.  Special  attention  to 
those  topics  which  will  help  the  student  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  German. . 
Prerequisite : GER310Y/311Y 

Modern  German  Literature,  1885-1945  78L 

A study  of  modern  German  authors  including  Nietzsche,  Hauptmann,  George,  Hof- 
mannsthal, Thomas  Mann,  Rilke,  Hesse,  Kafka,  Heym,  Trakl,  and  Brecht. 

Exclusion:  GER250Y 
Prerequisite : GER220Y/230Y 

German  Drama  from  Gryphius  to  Brecht:  Theory  and  Practice  78L 

The  development  of  dramatic  theory  and  practice  from  the  Baroque  to  Brecht.  Rather 
than  attempting  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  genre,  the  course  will  concentrate  on 
the  important  stages  of  its  development  by  means  of  the  close  study  of  individual 
plays  and  theoretical  writings. 

Exclusion:  GER356Y 
Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 

Contemporary  German  Literature,  1945  to  the  Present  78L 

A study  of  major  authors  since  World  War  II,  including  Boll,  Celan,  Diirrenmatt, 
Frisch,  and  Grass. 

Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 

German  Classicism  78L 

Works  to  be  studied  include  Faust  I and  II,  Schiller’s  later  plays,  and  Holderlin’s 
poetry. 

Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 

German  Literature  of  the  17th  Century  39L 

An  introduction  to  German  Baroque  Literature,  with  readings  in  the  poetry,  drama, 
and  prose  of  the  period.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Opitz,  Fleming,  Gryphius, 
Bohme,  and  Grimmelshausen. 

Prerequisite:  GER220Y/230Y 

Independent  Study  TBA 

A reading  and  research  project  in  German  literature  or  linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department  to  be  obtained  by  May  11th  for  the  Fall 
Term;  by  November  9th  for  the  Spring  Term. 
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Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
J.N.H.  Britton,  ma,  ph  d 
Professor  and  ( Interim  ) Associate  Chairman 
J.W.  Simmons,  ma,  ph  d 
University  Professor 

F. K.  Hare<  oc,  b sc,  ph  d,  ll  d,  d sc,  fkc,  frsc 
Professors 

L.S.  Bourne,  ma,  ph  d 
R.B.  Bryan,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

I.  Burton,  ma,  ph  d 

L.  Curry,, ma,  ph  d 
W.G.  Dean,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

N.C.  Field,  ma,  ph  d 

J. H.  Galloway,  ma,  ph  d 

G.  Gracie  (Survey  Science),  b a sc,  ph  d (e) 
Associate  Professors 

H. F.  Andrews,  m sc,  d phil  (e) 

A. M.  Baker,  ma,  ph  d (w) 

M. F.  Bunce,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

P.  W.  Cave,  MA,  D phil  (s) 

G.H.K.  Gad,  d phil,  ph  d (e,i) 

B.  Greenwood,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

A.P.  Grima,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

C. J.  Houston,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Assistant  Professors 

A.M.  Davis,  ms,  ph  d 
P.B.  Duckworth,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

N. E.  Hardy,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

* S.  Luk,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Lecturers 

D.  Holdsworth,  ma  (e) 


A.V.  Joplitig,  MA,  PH  D 
P.D.  Kerr,<MA,  ph  d (y) 

J.T.  Lemon,  ms,  ph  d 
AJ.  Scott,  MA,  PH  D 
J.  Spelt,  MA',  PH  D (t) 

J.J.  van  der  Eyk,  m sc,  ph  d 
J.B.R.  Whitney,  ma,  ph  d 


J.A.  May,  ma,  ph  d 
T.F.  Mcllwraith,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
D.A.  McQuillan,  ma,  ph  d 
* D.W.  Moodie,  ma,  ph  d 
G.  Szeicz,  ph  d 
R.R.  White,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

A.  Whyte,  ma,  ph  d (i) 


J.R.  Miron,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

D. S.  Munro,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 
A.G.  Price,  yi  sc,  ph  d (s) 

E. C.  Relph,  mphil,  ph  d (s) 

A.C.  Lea,  ma 


* Visiting 


Geography  studies  the  environments  created  on  the  earth’s  surface  by  nature  and  mankind:  the 
physical  and  biological  elements,  historical  development,  spatial  organization,  interrelationship 
management,  and  planning.  Geography’s  main  sub-fields  relate  closely  to  other  fields  in  natur 
science,  social  science,  and  the  humanities,  so  most  geographers  take  courses  in  these  relat* 
fields  along  with  their  geography  courses.  Similarly,  students  specializing  in  many  other  fields  oft* 
take  one  or  more  geography  courses  along  with  their  other  studies. 

Employment  opportunities  for  geographers  exist  in  many  branches  of  international  servic 
government,  industry,  and  education.  Geographers  work  at  all  levels  of  government  servic 
especially  in  agencies  responsible  for  environmental  management;  land  and  resource  analysis  a 
policy;  development  of  historic  routes  and  sites;  urban  transportation  planning;  regional  econorr 
planning;  trade  promotion;  geographic  systems  design  and  data  analysis;  transport  network  desifc 
and  the  processing  of  archival,  survey,  and  cartographic  information.  In  business,  geographers  wc 
in  marketing,  locational  analysis,  and  resource  development,  and  in  consulting  firms  engaged 
project  evaluation  and  land  use  planning. 

Students  specializing  in  Geography  may  take  either  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.,  depending  upon  the  aspe* 
they  wish  to  emphasize.  The  Department  offers  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  in  Geograpl 
and  gives  many  courses  in  interdisciplinary  Specialist  and  Minor"  Programmes  in  Biogeograpl 
Environmental  Studies,  Geography  and  History,  and  Urban  Studies.  The  requirements  of  ei 
programme  aEe  in  the  Programmes  of  Study  listed  below. 

Geography  students  usually  find  it  worthwhile  to  plan  a programme  which  combines  courses 
at  least  two  of  the  sub-fields  described  below. 
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Economic  Geography  studies  the  location  and  development  of  human  activities,  such  as  industry, 
agriculture,  transportation  networks,  and  governmental  facilities:  GGR220Y,  222Y,  250Y,  323H, 
324H.  325H,  326H,  328H,  341 H,  358H. 

Environmental  Geography  is  concerned  with  the  human  use  and  management  of  the  environment. 
It  includes  the  study  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  world  food  supply,  environmental  hazards, 
and  pollution:  GGR101Y,  110Y,  204H,  233Y,  241 Y,  307H,  327H,  331H,  332H,  334H,  355H,  356H, 
393  Y. 

Historical  Geography  studies  environmental  appraisal  and  resource  development  in  the  past,  the 
jvolution  of  regional  variations  in  society  and  economy,  and  the  changing  structure  of  society  in  rural 
and  urban  settings:  GGR243Y,  248Y,  364H,  367H,  392Y. 

Physical  Geography  is  the  science  of  the  earth’s  natural  environments  and  the  processes  which 
orm  them.  It  includes  the  study  of  climate,  water,  landforms,  soils,  and  ecosystems:  GGR100Y, 
!00Y,  201 Y,  203 Y,  205H,  206H,  301 H,  302H,  303H,  304H,  305H,  310H,  31 1H. 

Regional  Geography  examines  the  environments  and  human  activities  of  various  major  regions  of 
he  world:  GGR244H,  245H,  246H,  247H,  343Y,  344Y,  345H. 

Urban  Geography  uses  environmental,  spatial,  and  historical  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  towns 
nd  cities,  including  such  problems  as  housing,  urban  growth,  and  transportation:  GGR124Y,  210Y, 
36H,  337H,  338H,  339H,  350H,  357H,  360H,  366H. 

Geographical  methodology  and  techniques  include  the  history  and  nature  of  geographical  ideas, 
nd  the  specific  research  techniques  currently  in  use,  such  as  cartography,  air  photo  interpretation, 
'hotogrammetry,  remote  sensing,  archival  research,  surveys  and  interviewing,  field  methods, 
tatistical  analysis,  and  data  processing:  GGR  207H,  251H,  270Y,  276H,  280H,  308H,  309H,  321Y, 
59H,  370H,  371H,  375H,  390H,  391 H,  392Y,  393Y,  491 Y. 

Student  counselling,  advice,  course-outlines,  and  reading  lists  are  provided  throughout  the  year 
\ the  departmental  office,  fifth  floor.  Room  5052,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Advice  may  also  be  obtained 
om  the  Geography  Undergraduates’  Society  (T.U.G.S.),  Room  594,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

' ndergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  A.M.  Baker,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St  George  Street,  Room 
353. 

tudent  Counsellor:  Z.  Alpar,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  5052. 
nquiries:  978-6455 

iOGEOGRAPHY  (Consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Geography 
Zoology.) 

lis  interdisciplinary  programme  concentrates  on  the  ecology,  environment,  evolution  and  geo- 
aphical  distribution  of  plants  and/or  animals  and  their  communities.  Students  taking  the  pro- 
amme  must  enrol  annually  at  the  undergraduate  office  of  one  of  the  three  departments. 

>ecialist  programme:  15  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

'■st  year:  BIO  110Y;  GGR  100Y;  One  of:  CHM  110Y,  111Y,  135Y,  145Y,  150Y;  MAT  110Y, 
BOY.  134Y.  135Y,  139Y,  150Y;  PHY  110Y;  BOY,  138Y,  BOY 

TTE:  Although  a course  in  only  one  of  CHM,  MAT,  PHY  is  required,  courses  in  all  three  will 
ave  highly  useful  in  many  aspects  of  biogeography  and  may  be  prerequisites  for  some  options  in 
er  years. 

>cond  year:  BOT  230Y/ZOO  323Y;  GGR  203Y  or  two  of  GGR  204H,  205H,  206H,  207H, 
276H/CSC  148H/201H;  BOT  210Y/300Y/GGR  200Y/241Y/ZOO  214Y;  GGR  270Y/STA 
'.2Y/242Y/252Y. 

3TE:  For  many  areas  students  will  find  some  background  in  computer  programming  very  useful 
>GR  276H/CSC  148H/201H). 

\ I ird  year:  GGR  305H,  310H;  three  full  courses  from  the  third  and  fourth  year  options  listed 
)elow,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  BIO/BOT/ZOO. 

)TE:  Students  are  strongly  urged,  though  not  required,  to  take  at  least  one  field  half-course 
O 300H/301H/GGR  390H). 

vth  year:  BOT  460Y/GGR  491Y/ZOO  498Y;  three  full  courses  from  third  and  fourth  year 
>ptions  listed  below.  Of  the  four  required  courses,  at  least  one  must  be  BIO/BOT/ZOO  and  at 
east  one  GGR. 

rd  and  fourth  year  options:  BIO  300H,  301H;  BOT  210Y,  230Y,  300Y,  326H,  400Y,  430Y, 
31H,  432H,  434H,  435H,  GGR  200Y,  203Y,  204H,  205H,  206H,  207H,  241Y,  276H,  280H, 
03H,  304H,  307H,  308H,  390H,  393Y;  ZOO  214Y,  323Y,  324Y,  464Y,  465Y,  466Y,  467Y,  470H, 
71Y,  472H,  473 H,  475H,  476H,  477Y. 
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NOTES: 

1.  Some  of  the  options  have  prerequisites  not  included  in  the  lists  of  required  and  options 
courses.  These  must  be  satisfied  from  courses  not  counting  towards  the  biogeography  specialis 
certification. 

Where  a student’s  research  interest  warrants  it,  with  permission  of  the  undergraduate  secretar 
of  the  department  concerned,  the  student  may  fulfil  the  third  and/or  fourth  year  speciali 
programme  requirements  by  substituting  one  or  two  courses  not  listed  among  the  options. 


l\t 


2. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Specialist  programme:  9 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

GGR  270 Y,  276H,  491Y 

One  of  GGR  390H/391H/392Y/393Y 

One  of  GGR  207H/280H/308H/309H/370H/371H/375H 


5l/2  additional  GGR  courses  (for  students  who  select  GGR  392Y  or  GGR  393Y,  only  fiv 


additional  GGR  courses  are  required) 

NOTES:  With  departmental  permission,  students  may  substitute  as  a core  requirement: 

1.  ECO  220Y/PSY  201H,  202H/SOC  201Y/STA  222Y/242Y/252Y  for  GGR  270Y 

2.  CSC  148H,  201H  for  GGR  276H 

None  of  these  will  count  as  one  of  the  nine  GGR  courses  necessary  for  specialization. 
Minor  programme:  any  6 GGR  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  (Consult  Professor  P.  Blanchard,  Department  of  History) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

Students  are  required: 

1.  To  take  fourteen  courses  in  Geography  and  History. 

(a)  Seven  courses  in  Geography,  including  the  core  courses  GGR  270Y,  276H,  392Y,  49H 
and  3V2  other  courses  in  Geography.  (Upon  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser  HI 
497 Y may  be  substituted  for  GGR  49 1Y.) 

Seven  courses  in  History  in  at  least  two  areas,  including: 

(i)  One  course  before  1815 

(ii)  Two  300/400  level  courses  in  one  area 

(iii)  Two  courses  which  correspond  in  area  and  time  period  or  in  theme  to  two  of  the  noi 
core  courses  in  Geography 

To  confirm  their  programmes  in  this  double  specialization  annually  with  the  faculty  advisf 
during  the  registration  period. 


03V 


(b) 


2. 


GGR100Y 


The  Earth’s  Natural  Environments  52L,  13 

The  systems  comprising  the  atmosphere,  biosphere,  and  lithosphere  interact  ! 
fashion  our  physical  environment.  The  character  of  the  systems,  the  nature  of  the 
interaction,  the  natural  and  man-induced  disturbances  that  modify  them,  as  well  ; 
the  total  earth  system  of  which  each  is  a part  are  all  discussed. 


GGR101Y 


Environment  and  Man  52L,  13 

Human  societies  in  relation  to  the  natural  environment  and  the  endowment  of  natur 
resources.  Changing  perceptions  of  and  responses  to  the  environment,  especially  : 
regards  air,  land,  water,  and  ecosystems,  natural  and  modified.  Impact  of  econom 
exploitation.  Prediction,  control,  and  management  of  environmental  change.  T1 
environmental  ethic  and  the  principle  of  entail. 


GGR110Y 


Food,  Agriculture,  and  the  Environment  52L,  13 

The  difficulty  of  increasing  the  supply  of  food  for  a rapidly  growing  world  populatu 
provides  the  rationale  for  this  course.  How  man  over  the  centuries  has  improved  f 
agricultural  technology  and  hence  his  ability  to  exploit  ever  more  effectively  tl 
different  environments  of  the  world,  from  the  origins  of  agriculture  to  the  ”gre< 
revolution”.  The  prospects  for  the  future  and  an  assessment  of  the  contribution 
modern  agriculture  to  the  deterioration  of  the  environment. 


201Y 


04H 


CUSH 


OlH 


151 


GR124Y 


GR200Y 

3R201Y 


|}R203Y 

I.R204H 

I R205H 
C R206H 


IR207H 


Introduction  to  Urban  Geography  (formerly  GGR224Y)  52L,  13T 

Cities  as  human  environments.  Internal  urban  structure  at  the  scale  pf  the  neighbour- 
hood, city,  and  commuting  region.  Dynamics  of  population  density,  land  use,  and 
social  geography.  Urban  transportation  problems.  Economic  specialization,  economic 
base,  and  growth  of  cities.  Central  place  systems.  Planning  urban  environments. 
Urban  politics  as  a process  of  urban  change. 

Quaternary  Geography  52L,  13T 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  environmental  changes  of  the  last  three  million  - 
years  including  those  of  climate,  of  glacier  ice,  of  landforms,  of  sea-level,  tropical  and 
subtropical  environments,  numbers  of  mammals,  and  the  impact  of  the  Ice  Ages  on 
early  and  modem  man. 

Geomorphology:  The  Science  of  Landforms  52L,  26P 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  geomorphology;  sequential  evolution  of 
landscapes,  classical  geomorphology,  morphoclimatic  and  process  geomorphology, 
major  features  of  crustal  architecture,  physiography  of  Canada,  modern  trends  and 
applications  of  geomorphology.  Field  and  laboratory  methods,  including  field  trips  and 
two-hour  laboratory  sessions  every  alternate  week. 

Recommended  preparation : GGR100Y 

Climate  in  Natural  Systems  (formerly  GGR202Y)  52L,  13T 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  analysis  of  world  climate  through  a study  of  the 
governing  physical  and  dynamical  controls.  The  major  zonal  climates  of  the  earth  are 
described,  including  quantitative  studies  of  atmospheric  circulation,  global  energy, 
and  moisture  balances. 

Recommended  preparation:  Grade  12  Mathematics,  GGR100Y 

Applied  Climatology  26L,  6T 

Relevant  aspects  of  the  climatic  environment  that  affect  the  individual  and  his  well- 
being, and  society  as  a whole.  Effects  of  climate  on  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
activities,  such  as  agriculture,  forestry,  resource  exploration,  manufacturing,  con- 
struction. housing,  transportation,  and  military  operations 
Recommended  preparation:  GGR100Y/101  Y/l  10Y 

Pedology  26L,  6P 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  soils,  including  soils  as  part  of  the  landscape;  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  soils;  weathering  and  soil  formation;  soil  mineralogy;  soil 
classification;  outline  of  the  soils  of  Canada.  Three  one-day  field  trips  on  Saturdays. 
Recommended  preparation  : Grade  12  or  Grade  13  Chemistry  and  GGR100Y 

Introduction  to  Hydrology  26L,  6T 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  surface  water  and  ground  water  hydrology. 
Topics  include  measurement  of  stream  flow,  hydrography  analysis,  physics  of  ground 
water  flow,  snow  melt-runoff  relationships,  water  quality,  and  water  law.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  GGR100Y 

Airphoto  Interpretation  13L,  26P 

The  application  of  airphotos  as  a tool  in  the  study  of  the  rural  landscape,  including 
production  and  characteristics  of  airphotos,  the  technique  of  Stereoscopic  photo 
interpretation,  and  the  principles  of  the  airphoto  analysis  of  landforms,  drainage 
patterns,  vegetation,  and  rural  land  use.  A refundable  deposit  of  $20.00  is  to  be  paid 
at  the  first  laboratory  session. 

Recommended  preparation:  GGR100Y 
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GGR220Y 


GGR222Y 


GGR233Y 


GGR241Y 


GGR243Y 


GGR244H 


GGR245H 
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Cities:  A Comparative  Analysis  52L,  13 

The  urbanization  process  as  a world-wide  phenomenon.  The  approach  is  systemati 
and  historical,  eliciting  concepts,  types,  and  patterns.  Topics  include  origins  c 
urbanization,  the  pre-industrial  city  with  emphasis  on  the  Mediaeval  city,  the  Renai; 
sance  city,  the  colonial  city,  including  early  urbanization  in  Southern  Ontario 
modernization  of  the  West  European  city,  of  Toronto,  and  of  the  city  in  the  Thi 
World. 


Regional  Economic  Models  52L, 

An  introduction  to  location,  structure,  and  interaction.  Use  of  location  theory 
explaining  industrial  and  agricultural  patterns,  transport  networks  and  flow  system 
regional,  economic  development. 


1250' 


Introduction  to  Population  Geography  26L,  2( 

Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  world  population,  and  on  theories 
population  both  historical  and  current;  seminars  on  major  issues  affecting  the  curre 
world  population  situation. 


Energy,  Natural  Resource  and  Environmental  Management  52 L,  13 

The  impact  of  human  activity  on  environmental  quality  and  resource  depletio 
eyaluation  of  costs  and  benefits  in  alternative  management  choices.  The  course 
theory-oriented,  but  examines  public  policy  with  respect  to  a wide  range  of  glob* 
national,  and  local  environmental/resources  issues.  Institutional  social  and  politic 
aspects  of  environmental  policy  are  emphasized. 

Recommended  preparation : GGR101Y 


ray 


Arctic  Environment  and  Resources  52 L,  1? 

Arctic  physiography  (geomorphology,  biogeography,  climate,  permafrost,  and  i< 
conditions)  with  special  emphasis  on  Arctic  Canada;  cultural  and  historical  topic 
current  and  past  problems  of  exploitation  and  development. 

Prerequisite : GGR100Y/101Y/200Y 


American  Places,  Landscapes,  and  Communities:  A Cultural  Historical  Geography 

52L,  1: 

How  Americans  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  have  formed  commui 
ties  in  town  and  country,  planned  and  designed  places,  and  transformed  the  landsca 
within  the  context  of  Western  liberal  capitalism  and  the  variety  of  regior 
environments.  Canadian  and  British  comparisons  are  made. 

Recommended  preparation : A course  in  geography  or  American  history 


HU 
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Historical  Geography  of  Latin  America  (formerly  part  of  GGR242Y) 

A survey  of  the  changing  geography  of  Latin  America  from  Indian  times  to  the  eai 
twentieth  century.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  the  arrival  of  t 
Europeans  on  the  population  and  economy  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  new  forms 
land  use  which  the  colonizers  introduced. 


Contemporary  Latin  America  (formerly  part  of  GGR242Y)  2' 

The  interplay  of  the  conservatism  of  long-established  patterns  of  settlement  and  la 
use  and  the  drive  for  economic  development  provides  the  theme  for  the  study  of  i 
following  topics:  Agricultural  reform;  colonization  of  the  interior;  the  emergence 
industrial  regions  and  growth  of  large  cities.  Amazonia  and  Northeast  Brazil  as  c< 
studies  of  the  problems  of  regional  development.  An  assessment  of  Latin  Americ; 
role  in  world  trade  and  of  its  trade  relations  with  Canada. 


Geography  of  Canada  (formerly  part  of  GGR240Y)  26L, 

An  introduction  to  the  physical  and  human  geography  of  Canada  through  a system: 
examination  of  such  elements  as  physiography,  climate,  resource  endowment  a 
population.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  establish  interrelationships. 
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Regionalism  in  Canada  (formerly  part  of  GGR240Y)  26L,  6T 

A geographical  interpretation  of  regionalism  in  Canada  through  a study  of  industrial 
and  urban  development.  Regional  problems  will  be  stressed. 

Historical  Geography  of  Canada  52L,  13T 

The  changing  geography  of  Canada  up  to  1920,  emphasizing  the  emerging  regional 
patterns  of  resource  exploitation,  economic  development,  rural  settlement,  and  urban 
evolution. 

Geographical  Models  of  Man  52L,  13T 

Ways  in  which  man  can  be  represented  in  relation  to  place  with  emphasis  on 
abstraction  and  precision  of  concept.  Locational  arrangement  of  the  social  and 
economic  relationships  between  persons  and  between  person  and  environment.  Man 
as  a creature  of  his  physical  environment,  his  culture,  or  his  history  (and  buffeted  by 
chance  mechanisms);  wholly  rational  “economic  man"  and  normative  prescriptions. 

Introduction  to  Geographical  Simulation  26P 

An  exploration  of  selected  environmental,  spatial,  and  cartographic  concepts  by 
means  of  interactive  simulations,  using  the  APL  language  and  computer  graphic 
facilities. 

Prerequisite:  One  GGR  course 

Introductory  Analytical  Methods  78L,  26P 

In  addition  to  giving  some  practice  in  the  use  of  elementary  quantitative  techniques  in 
geography,  this  course  is  an  essential  aid  in  understanding  recent  analytical  and 
quantitative  literature.  Descriptive  and  inferential  statistics,  spatial  statistics,  probabil- 
ity, sampling,  research  design,  and  spatial  analysis. 

Exclusion:  ECO220Y,  PSY201H,  202H,  SOC201Y,  STA222Y/242Y/252Y 
Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  Two  courses  in  Geography 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing  in  Geography  26L,  13T 

Practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  computers  to  solve  goegraphical  problems.  An 
introduction  to  programming  in  a general  purpose  language  (PL/1)  and  a special 
purpose  language  (SPSS-Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences). 

Exclusion. : CSC  1 48H , 20 1 H 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  GGR270Y  and  two  other  courses  in  geography 

Cartography  26P 

The  techniques  of  map  making:  map  making  instruments  and  materials,  steps  in 
making  a map,  elements  of  cartographic  design,  map  reproduction,  and  mapping 
statistics.  Field  excursions  to  map  making  and  printing  plants.  A laboratory  fee  of 
$6.00  is  charged. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Geography 

Quantitative  and  Environmental  Geomorphology  26L 

Modern  developments  in  geomorphology,  including  general  systems  theory,  entropy, 
and  concepts  of  equilibrium;  morphoclimatic  geomorphology,  weathering  and  mass- 
wasting  processes,  application  of  principles  of  soil  mechanics  in  hillslope  studies, 
models  of  hillslope  development;  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  on  environmental 
geomorphology: 

Prerequisite:  GGR201Y,  270Y,  276H 

Fluvial  Geomorphology  26L 

The  drainage  basin  as  a geomorphic  unit;  river  classification,  stream  hydrology, 
mechanics  of  river  flow,  physics  of  sediment  transport,  sediment  yield,  environmental 
problems  created  by  changes  in  river  regimen,  comparative  aesthetics  amongst  river 
factors,  and  vigil  network.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  GGR201Y,  270 Y,  276H 
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GGR308H 


GGR309H 


GGR310H 
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Hydroclimatology  26L,  6T 

The  earth’s  water  balance  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  fundamental  physical 
climatological,  and  environmental  factors.  Atmospheric  turbulence  and  vapour  trans 
port,  soil  water  relationships  and  snowmelt,  evaporation  and  transpiration,  and  water 
budgeting  procedures.  Relations  with  general  and  agricultural  hydrology. 

Prerequisite : GGR202Y/203Y 


0R323F 


Bioclimatology  26L,  61 

Influence  of  climate  on  plants,  animals,  and  man.  The  energy,  moisture,  and  carbor 
balance  over  various  surfaces  will  be  related  to  the  biotic  part  of  natural  anc 
cultivated  ecosystems.  Principles  of  physiological  climatology,  wind-chill  and  comfor 
indices,  heat  and  moisture  transfer  from  plants  and  animals,  insulation  of  animals,  anc 
clothing  requirements  of  man. 

Prerequisite : GGR202Y/203Y 


261 


Biogeography 

Analysis  of  past  and  present  plant  and  animal  distributions,  and  of  the  environmenta 
and  biological  constraints  involved.  The  course  will  emphasize  the  impact  of  conti 
nental  drift,  and  the  consequences  of  late  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  climatic  cooling 
Introduction  to  some  field  and  laboratory  techniques. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
Recommended  Preparation : GGR100Y/202Y/203Y 


IR325H 


Land  Management  261 

Physical  and  technical  aspects  of  rural  land  utilization  and  conservation  including  soi 
productivity  for  agriculture,  land  management  practices,  soil  erosion  an< 
conservation,  and  land  capability  classification. 

Recommended  preparation  : GGR205H 


Elements  of  Photogrammetry  and  Remote  Sensing  39! 

The  principles  of  measuring  and  mapping  terrain  features  from  airphotos  includin 
height  determinations,  terrain  profiling,  contouring,  base  map  preparation  by  radiz 
triangulation,  and  rectification  and  transfer  of  planimetric  detail.  The  nature  am 
interpretation  of  satellite  imagery. 

Prerequisite : GGR207H 


Cartographic  Communication 

Maps  as  communications  media:  historical  perspective,  fundamentals  of  spatial  loc; 
tion  and  scale,  map  interpretation,  thematic  and  automated  mapping,  and  ma 
intelligence. 

Prerequisite:  GGR280H 
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Problems  in  Biogeography  26 

Study  of  controversial  issues  in  biogeography:  Pleistocene  extinctions,  postglaci: 
migration,  climatic  barriers  and  corridors,  nunataks  and  refugia,  fire  in  ecosystem: 
treelines  and  other  ecotones,  and  vegetation  and  landforms.  Some  experience  wit 
field  and  laboratory  techniques  is  included.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  BOT230Y/430Y/GGR305H/Z00323Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

Physical  Processes  of  Sedimentation 

Cycle  of  weathering,  erosion,  transportation  and  deposition,  tectonic  framework  i 
sedimentation,  modern  and  ancient  sedimentary  environments,  facies  relationship 
textural  properties  of  particles,  properties  of  sedimentary  rocks,  particle  size  distribi 
tions,  fluid  mechanics  of  entrainment  and  deposition,  flow  regime  concept,  ar 
sedimentary  structures;  sedimentary  tectonics,  and  environmental  and  paleogeograp 
ic  reconstruction.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : GG  R20 1 Y 
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GR321Y  History  and  Philosophy  of  Geography  (formerly  GGR320Y)  26L,  26T 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  geographical  thought;  seminars  on  contemporary  issues 
respecting  the  nature  of  geography. 

Prerequisite : Three  courses  in  Geography 

13R323H  Principles  of  Population  Analysis  13L,  13P 

The  geographic  analysis  of  demographic  patterns  and  spatial  processes  of  population 
change.  This  course  has  a strong  practical  orientation,  employing  a series  of 
assignments  based  on  Canadian  data  to  illustrate  basic  concepts,  research  problems, 
and  methods  of  analysis.  Study  of  reproductive  growth  differentials  and  trends,  the 
concept  of  zero  population  growth,  population  projections,  and  the  measurement  and 
analysis  of  migration  flows. 

Recommended  preparation:  GGR270Y 


1 3R324H  Geography  of  Urban  and  Regional  Transportation  26L 

A non-technical  overview  of  major  issues  in  transportation.  Emphasis  is  on  spatial 
and  locational  aspects  of  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  transportation 
systems  in  both  historical  and  contemporary  contexts. 

Prerequisite : GG  R 1 24 Y/220 Y/224 Y/250 Y 

|iR325H  Spatial  and  Locational  Theory  26L 

A general  survey  of  the  underpinnings  of  modern  theoretical  geography,  spatial 
economics,  and  regional  science.  Major  themes  to  be  considered  are  analysis  of 
spatial  form,  transport  process,  land  use  theory,  locational  analysis,  central  place 
theory,  and  human  movement  in  geographical  space.  Planning  and  policy  questions. 

■ R326H  Industrial  Location:  Theory,  Applications,  and  Policy  26L 

Examination  of  industrial  behaviour  through  the  locational  significance,  activity  struc- 
ture, and  contact  patterns  of  large  industrial  organizations.  Locational  and  policy 
implications  of  foreign-owned  industry  in  Canada.  Industrial  location  theory  and  its 
use  in  the  analysis  of  geographic  problems. 

Recommended  preparation  : GGR220Y 


6R327H  Environmental  Perception  and  Cognition  26S 

An  evaluation  of  environmental  perception  research  approached  through  practical 
workshops  on  current  field  methods  including  landscape  and  behavioural  observation, 
interviewing,  projective  techniques,  and  content  analysis.  An  emphasis  on  resource 
use  and  environmental  management  applications. 

Recommended  preparation  : ANT100Y/GGR101 Y/233Y/PSY220H 

3U328H  Transportation  Systems:  Theory  and  Models  26S 

Geographical  aspects  of  transportation.  Models  of  spatial  interaction,  and  optimal 
flow  and  network  generation;  descriptors  of  network  structure;  travel  behaviour  and 
socio-economic  impacts  of  transportation;  transportation  planning  and  plan  evaluation 
' strategies. 

Prerequisite:  GGR370H  or  an  elementary  knowledge  of  calculus  and  linear  algebra 

iU330H  Rural  Land  Use  26L 

An  investigation  of  patterns  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  outdoor  recreation,  with 
emphasis  on  site  and  situation  factors,  effects  on  the  natural  environment,  anticipated 
future  requirements,  and  possible  planning  problems. 

Recommended  preparation  : GGR100Y/101Y,  270Y,  276H 
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GGR336H 


GGR337H 


GGR338H 


GGR339H 


GGR341H 


GGR343Y 


Man-Environment  Theory  13L,  13: 

An  exploration  of  the  adequacies  and  deficiencies  of  theories  of  man  and  environmer 
as  a basis  for  the  diagnosis  and  prescription  in  contemporary  environmental  problems 
The  course  integrates  a wide  range  of  literature  related  to  man-environment  theory 
Social  science  and  biology  students  welcome. 

Recommended  preparation:  ANT204Y/GGR101  Y/l  10Y/222Y/223Y/SOC203Y/ 
Z00200Y/214Y 


Environmental  Risks  and  the  Hazards  of  Development  26L, 

Studies  of  the  exacerbation  of  natural  and  man-made  environmental  hazards 
developing  countries.  An  exploration  of  the  causes  of  increased  risk  and  of  tl 
methods  of  risk  assessment  and  hazard  management  in  an  international  context. 
Recommended  preparation : GGR101 Y/233Y,  220Y 


Water  Resource  Management  26L,  6 

Canadian  water  resource  problems:  the  estimation  of  supply  and  demand,  region 
and  national  water  transfers,  industrial  and  community  supply  and  disposal  problem 
the  development  of  Canadian  water  management  strategies,  and  the  implications 
the  Canada  Water  Act.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : GGR100Y/101Y/233Y 


GR35 


Urban  Historical  Geography  of  North  America 

Historical  approaches  to  processes  of  urbanization;  development  of  urban  system 
changing  internal  patterns:  central  area,  transportation,  residential  districts,  housir 
and  effects  of  reform;  evolution  of  planning. 

Recommended  preparation : GGR 1 24Y /2 1 0Y/224Y /HIS260Y /261 Y /262 Y /27 1 Y /SOC30 


Urban  Geography:  Current  Research  Methods  26L,  ( 

Ongoing  urban  research  in  Toronto  and  in  Canada:  formulation  of  research  problen 
and  models  of  the  urban  process.  Tutorials  evaluate  current  urban  research. 
Prerequisite-.  GGR124Y/210Y/224Y,  270Y,  276H 
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Cities  in  Developing  Countries 

The  problems  and  changes  in  the  contemporary  and  pre-industrial  city;  socio-econo 
ic  structure,  rural-urban  migration,  residential  patterns  and  development,  patterns  fly 
economic  activity,  and  the  role  of  the  planning  process.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite  '.  Permission  of  instructor 


Urban  Geography  and  Political  Processes  26L, 

The  spatial  bases  of  political  power  and  the  allocation  of  benefits  from  the  put: 
purse  with  a Canadian  urban  focus.  Interaction  between  the  urban  landscape  i 
public  policy,  as  opposed  to  economic  or  ecological  forces.  The  distribution  of  urt 
activities  in  space;  public  institutions  and  policies;  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts 
legislation  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  urban  phenomena. 

Recommended  preparation  GGR124Y/210Y/220Y/224Y 


Dynamic  Models  in  Urban  and  Regional  Analysis  (formerly  GGR351H) 

The  application  of  geographical  model  building  to  the  economic  evolution  of  to\ 
and  regions.  Simulation,  statistical,  computational,  and  analytical  forms  of  model 
are  employed. 

Recommended  preparation : At  least  two  of  the  300  series  urban/economic 
quantitative  geography  courses 


East  Asia  52L, 

The  changes  in  spatial  distributions  and  processes  that  have  occurred  since 
1850’s;  major  problems  of  contemporary  East  Asia,  especially  those  of  China 
Japan. 

Recommended  preparation:  Two  courses  irr  Geography 
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The  U.S.S.R.  52L,  13T 

Environmental  and  historical  setting,  Soviet  agriculture  and  problems  of  the  rural 
economy,  the  urbanization  process,  contemporary  shifts  in  the  nation's  population 
base,  and  selected  problems  in  industrial  geography,  resource  use,  and  regional 
development. 

Recommended  preparation : Two  courses  in  Geography 

Africa — Geographical  Aspects  of  Economic  Change  52L 

Empirical  problems  of  the  spatial  organization  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara: 
examples  from  several  countries  illustrate  geographical  aspects  of  urbanization,  re- 
gional development,  and  the^evolution  of  transportation  systems. 

Prerequisite:  GGR101Y,  270 Y 

Geographical  Cognition  in  Urban  Environments  26S 

Images  of  the  city,  cognitive  maps,  orientation,  spatial  behaviour,  environmental 
learning,  and  adaptation  of  urban  environments. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Recommended  preparation : GGR124Y/210Y/224Y,  270Y,  276H 

Environmental  Change  26L 

Identification  of  man-induced  and  natural  change  in  environmental  systems.  Specific 
cases  of  change,  e.g.  desertification  along  margins  of  the  deserts;  vulnerability  of 
northern  landscapes,  especially  in  permafrost  areas;  coastal  management  problems. 
Climatic  variation  as  a factor  in  general  environmental  change. 

Recommended  preparation : 3 environmental  courses 

Energy-Environment  Interaction  26L 

Case  studies  of  specific  environmental  impacts  due  to  energy  generation,  transmis- 
sion, and  consumption.  Environmental  aspects  of  nuclear,  fossil-fuel,  and 

hydroelectric  generating  systems,  including  the  carbon  dioxide  effect.  Energy  require- 
ments of  specific  resource-development  activities.  Energy  conservation  and  economic 
growth. 

Recommended  preparation:  3 environmental  courses 

Geography  of  Housing  and  Housing  Policy  26L,  13T 

An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  perspectives  on  housing  as  both  product  and 
process.  The  analysis  of  housing  markets  in  a spatial  context,  emphasizing  the 
development  process,  the  market  transaction  mechanism,  the  role  of  the  state,  and 
the  relationships  of  housing  changes  to  patterns  of  mobility  and  neighbourhood 
change.  Case  studies  of  specific  policy  issues  and  alternative  housing  strategies. 
Prerequisite:  GGR124Y/210Y/224Y,  270Y 

The  Public  Space  Economy  39L 

A largely  theoretical  treatment  of  actual  and  “optimal”  jurisdictional  structures, 
public  facility  locations,  and  geographic  distributions  of  public  investments  and  tax 
burdens.  Analysis  of  interdependent  decisions  taken  in  structuring  and  operating 
spatial  systems  to  increase  social  welfare  by  mitigating  externalities  and  providing 
public  goods. 

Prerequisite:  GGR220Y,  ECOIOOY,  MAT130Y/134Y/135Y 
Recommended  preparation:  EC0200Y/210Y,  GGR339H 

Structure,  Form,  and  Meaning  in  the  Landscape  26L 

How  landscapes  are  made  in  relation  to  basic  underlying  social  structures.  Landscape 
analysis  as  the  vehicle  for  a critical  examination  of  various  discourses  within  human 
geography.  The  course  has  two  main  segments:  a broad  review  of  approaches  in  the 
literature  to  landscape  analysis  in  particular  and  to  human  geography  in  general;  and 
an  examination  of  specific  landscape  structures  at  different  historical  moments. 
Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 
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GGR360H 


GGR364H 


GGR366H 


GGR367H 


GGR370H 


GGR371H 


GGR375H 


GGR390H 


Urbanization  and  Planning  26i.ftit^ 

The  formation  of  contemporary  city  systems  as  centres  of  work  and  living.  Thef 
formation  of  intra-urban  space  as  a complex  of  industrial,  residential,  transport,  etc. 
land  uses.  The  genesis  and  character  of  urban  problems.  Urban  planning  as  si 
collective  response  to  these  problems.  The  structure,  content,  and  limits  of  evolutior 
of  the  city.  Analysis  of  selected  empirical  examples  of  these  issues. 


Prerequisite  '.  Permission  of  instructor 


GR3921 


Historical  Geography  of  Ethnic  Groups  in  Canada  265 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  creation  and  survival  of  ethnic  communities  ii 
Canada  with  particular  emphasis  on  rural  settlements.  Topics  include  aspects  o 
ethnic  territoriality,  the  stability  of  ethnic  communities,  and  the  adaptation  of  immi 
grants  to  the  Canadian  environment.  The  topics  are  considered  within  the  frameworl 
of  the  various  models  of  ethnic  assimilation. 


SR3933 


Historical  Toronto  265 

The  processes  of  Toronto’s  development  are  compared  to  other  large  North  Americai 
cities.  The  emphasis  is  on  cultural,  political,  and  planning  processes  and  on  ideologi 
cal  stances. 

Prerequisite : GGR336H 


Studies  in  the  Historical  Economic  Geography  of  Canada  (formerly  part  of  GGR367Y 

26. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  changing  industrial  and  urban  geography  of  Canada 
1870-1920. 

Prerequisite : GGR240Y/246H/247H/248Y 


Matrix  Models  in  Geography  261 

An  introductory  survey  of  linear  algebraic  and  matrix  modelling  approaches  t 
geographic  research.  Markov  chains,  interregional  input-output  models,  demographi 
models,  graph  theory,  and  linear  programming  for  spatial  problems. 

Recommended  preparation : A university  course  in  Mathematics 


GR49IY 


I«Hfi 


Multivariate  Statistical  Methods  in  Geography  26 

Problems  and  procedures  of  multivariate  analysis:  discriminant  analysis,  facte 
analysis,  and  principal  components  analysis,  and  multiple  regression.  Each  studer 
applies  these  procedures  to  his  own  data  deck  and  evaluates  the  results. 
Recommended  preparation : GGR270Y,  276H,  370H 


Computer  Applications  in  Geographical  Analysis  (formerly  GGR376H) 

Alternative  procedures  for  coding,  processing,  and  mapping  geographical  informatic 
with  large  digital  computers. 

Prerequisite'.  GGR270Y,  276H  and  two  other  courses  in  Geography 


Field  Methods  26 

Three  options  are  available:  agriculture,  biogeography,  and  geomorphology.  Eac 
option  includes  exercises  and/or  a project  during  a one-week  field  camp  early 
September,  a little  preparation  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  complementai 
practical  work  and/or  seminars  during  the  Fall  Term.  Cost  of  the  field  camp  is  share  j 
equally  between  the  Department  and  the  student  who  is  asked  to  pay  $75.00.  Studen 
must  register  with  the  Department  in  April  1979,  stating  their  choice  of  option. 
Prerequisite : Agriculture:  GGR205H,  207H,  270Y;  Biogeography:  GGR100Y,  270' 
Geomorphology:  GGR200Y/201Y,  270Y 
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JGR391H  Research  Design  in  Economic  and  Social  Geography  26T 

Preparation  of  a research  proposal  or  research  paper.  Project  requires  consideration 
of  relevant  theory  and  existing  research,  existing  sources  of  data,  and  methods  of 
enquiry  and  analysis.  A proposal  prepared  here  may  lead  directly  into  research  for 
GGR491Y. 

Prerequisite : GGR270Y,  GGR276H,  124Y/220Y/224Y/250Y 

•GR392Y  Approaches  to  Historical  Geography  52L 

The  literature  and  methodology  of  historical  geography;  research  techniques  and 
types  of  evidence.  Emphasis  on  Canadian  sources.  Two  day-long  field  trips  during  the 
Fall. 

Prerequisite : GGR101  Y/l  10Y,  248Y  or  appropriate  work  in  history 

GR393Y  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  (formerly  GGR329H)  52L,  12P 

Conceptual  and  methodological  problems  in  evaluating  the  nature  and  strength  of 
linkages  between  social,  economic,  and  ecological  systems.  Current  approaches  to 
impact  assessment  and  current  legislation  in  Canada.  The  role  of  environmental 
impact  assessment  in  policy-making  and  planning  processes. 

Recommended  preparation : GGR100Y/101 Y,  233Y/270Y,  276H 


GR491Y  Research  Project  TBA 

Students  should  register  with  the  Departmental  Student  Counsellor  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  April  1979  indicating  the  branch  of  geography  within  which  their 
proposed  research  would  fall.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  supervisors  with  whom 
they  must  consult  before  beginning  substantial  work  on  the  project.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  some  work  on  the  project  be  initiated  during  the  Summer  months. 
Research  topics  should  normally  be  selected  from  a field  in  which  the  student  has 
completed  one  or  more  courses  at  the  300  series  level. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite : Eight  courses  in  Geography  including  the  core  courses  in 
the  Specialist  Programme 

p jR496H/497H  Advanced  Reading/Field  Methods  in  Geography  TBA 

Students  may  undertake  independent  study  in  Geography  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member.  Persons  wishing  to  take  this  course  must  have  the  permission  of  the 
Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  and  of  the  prospective  supervisor. 
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Professor  Emeritus 

J.T.  Wilson,  cc,  obe,  ph  d,  sc  d, 

D SC,  D UNIV,  LL  D,  FRSC,  FRS 
Professors  Emeriti  of  Palaeontology 
M.A.  Fritz,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
D.W,  Strangway,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
G.  Norris,  ma,  ph  d 
Professors 

G. M.  Anderson,  b eng,  m a sc,  ph  d 
F.W.  Beales,  ma,  ph  d 

J.B.  Currie,  ma,  ph  d 
j.J.  Fawcett,  Ei  sc,  ph  d 
J.  Gittins,  m sc,  ph  d 
A.M.  Goodwin,  k sc,  ph  d,  frsc 
D.H.  Gorman,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

S.W.  Holmes,  m sq,  ph  d 
Associate  Professors 
A.G.  Edmund,  ma,  ph  d 

H. C.  Halls,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

W.M.  Schwerdtner,  dip  geol,  dr  rer  nat 
Assistant  Professors 

C-L.  Chou,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

M.M.  Kimberley,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

D.R.  Kobluk,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

R.  Ludvigsen,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 


L.S.  Russell,  b sc,  ma,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc 


1 Geolo 


T;E,  Krogh,  m sc,  ph  d 
A.J.  Naldrett,  ba,  m sc,  ph  d 

E. W.  Nuffield,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc 
J.C.  Rucklidge,  ba,  ph  d 

F. G.  Smith,  m sc,  ph  d 
J.C.  Van  Loon,  b sc,  ph  d 
J.A.  Westgate,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 
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S.D.  Scott,  M SC,  PH  D 
W.M.  Tovell,  ba,  m sc,  ph  d 
P.H.  von  Bitter,  ma,  ph  d 


G.W.  Pearce,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 
P-Y.F.  Robin,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 
E.T.C.  Spooner,  ma,  ph  d 
R.M.  Stesky,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 
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Geology  is  concerned  with  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  earth  and  planets  and  particularly  wit 
the  rocks  that  comprise  the  earth’s  crust  and  mantle.  It  studies  the  development  of  the  eart 
throughout  its  history  and  seeks  to  unravel  the  processes  that  have  shaped  its  past  evolution  an 
are  presently  at  work.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  understand,  as  far  as  possible,  how  the  earth  works  similar 
Geology  offers  a challenging  and  satisfying  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  many  aspects  of  the  stud  !3eon|f|j 
bear  on  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  search  for  usable  natural  resources.  Geologic; 
science  is  fundamental  to  the  exploitation  of  mineral  and  energy  sources.  It  is  a subject  that  i nJecan( 
involved  in  all  major  construction  projects  involving  foundations,  tunnelling,  and  excavation  o ?ie  $pec 
whatever  scale.  As  the  readily  accessible  and  high  grade  ore  deposits  of  the  world  are  depleted  an 


as  the  more  easily  locatable  hydrocarbon  and  radioactive  energy  resources  are  tapped,  the  searc  i(| 
for  additional  supplies  and  deposits  requires  increasingly  sophisticated  geological  study.  I ,1(,ic  | 

The  majority  of  geology  graduates  find  employment  in  the  mining  or  petroleum  industries  or  wil  ^ 
provincial  and  federal  Geological  Surveys  who  are  charged  with  the  geological  mapping  of  Canad; 
research,  and  the  documentation  of  all  regional  geological  knowledge  in  Canada.  Still  others  ent< 


the  heavy  construction  industry.  Intriguing  opportunities  are  available  for  adding  to  a geolog 
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degree  subsequent  study  in  law,  economics,  and  business  administration.  Many  geologists  are  to 
found  in  the  upper  echelons  of  management  and  greater  numbers  are  entering  the  newly  emergir 
fields  of  resource  management  planning  and  of  public  policy  analysis  where,  in  the  present  climat 
it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  reconcile  the  economic  and  social  demands  of  Societ 
Geologists  are  more  and  more  involved  in  the  study  of  geological  hazards  in  order  to  preve 
human  catastrophe  and  in  ensuring  that  such  developments  as  nuclear-powered  electricity  genera 
ing  stations,  dams,  etc.  are  either  located  in  hazard-free  areas,  or  are  constructed  in  a way  th 
damage  and  danger  are  minimised  in  the  event  that  they  must  be  located  in  an  area  whe 
conditions  are  less  than  ideal.  The  assessment  of  geological  risk  involves  intensive  research  in 
earthquakes,  landslides,  and  volcanic  activity.  Research  and  its  application  in  Geology  are  inext 
cably  interdependent.  As  such,  Geology  is  both  a field  and  a laboratory  science.  It  represents 
constant  interplay  where  problems,  originally  observed  in  the  rocks,  are  investigated  in  t 
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aboratory  and  the  results  rechecked  against  the  rocks  in  the  field.  It  is  a process  that  often 
proceeds  through  numerous  cycles  with  varying  emphasis  on  the  two  approaches. 

The  active  study  of  Geology  involves  work  throughout  the  continents  and  oceans  and,  with  the 
lidvent  of  the  space  exploration  programme,  has  extended  to -the  moon  and  planets.  A small 
lumber  of  geologists  are  assured  an  exciting  future  in  lunar  and  planetary  Geology,  which  has 
ilready  had  considerable  impact  on  terrestrial  Geology.  The  boundaries  of  Geology  are  diffuse  and 
hxtend  into  such  areas  as  solid  state  physics,  marine  biology,  oceanography,  ice  studies,  organic 
Geochemistry,  and  land  use  planning,  to  name  a few.  There  are,  therefore,  enormous  opportunities 
or  the  geologist  to  combine  studies  with  other  disciplines  or  to  move  into  these  peripheral  areas 
[vith  subsequent  study. 

Geology  draws  upon  a fundamental  background  of  basic  science  an<J  all  aspects  of  Geology  are 
Intimately  involved  with  other  sciences  and  mathematics.  It  is  also  a subject  that  cannot  be  learned 
ompletely  in  the  lecture  room  or  laboratory.  To  this  end  students  avail  themselves  fully  of  the 
]pportunities  for  summer  employment  in  geological  exploration  with  industry  and  government, 
uch  employment  complements  the  classroom  instruction  with  practical  experience  and  provides 
[pportunities  to  work  in  most  parts  of  Canada,  particularly  the  far  North.  In  addition,  the 
pecialist  Programme  in  Geology  requires  that  students  attend  two  field  camps  where  instruction  in 
| eld  observation,  mapping,  and  other  techniques  is  given  for  a total  duration  of  about  three  weeks, 
jliese  are  not  courses  for  degree  credit  but  are  required  for  specialist  certification. 

Admission  to  Geology  is  from  a Grade  13  mathematics  and  science  background  and  students  are 
Irged  to  prepare  themselves  as  rigorously  as  possible  because  the  Specialist  Programmes  require  a 
[;quence  of  100,  200,  and,  in  some  instances,  300  level  basic  science  courses.  Students  are 
iierefore  urged  to  have  at  least  two  Grade  13  sciences  and  two  mathematics  (three  is  preferable). 

The  normal  preparation  for  a career  in  Geology  is  to  follow  one  of  the  Specialist  Programmes: 
seology.  Palaeontology,  Geology  and  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology.  The  Geology  programme 
I msists  of  a core  of  subjects  considered  essential  to  the  education  of  a geologist,  whatever  the 
tended  area  of  concentration.  This  core  extends  through  the  first  three  years  and  consists  of  both 
[eology  and  Basic  Science.  The  balance  of  the  programme  in  third  and  fourth  year  is  chosen  from 
substantial  range  of  courses  that  enable  the  student  to  move  towards  a variety  of  specialties.  It 
liould  be  emphasized  that  the  extent  of  this  choice  enables  students  to  use  the  Specialist 
i ogramme  in  Geology  to  follow  a course  of  studies  that  involves  a major  emphasis  on  Physics, 
ihemistry,  or  Biology,  Palaeontology,  without  following  the  mixed  specialty  programmes  as  such, 
iius,  a student  who  plans  his  prerequisites  carefully  can  take  a substantial  concentration  of 
bophysics  without  going  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Geology  and  Physics. 
[/  similar  attention  to  prerequisites  a student  can  move  very  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
laeontology  or  stratigraphy  or  sedimentation.  A geology  student  who  wishes  to  have  at  least  a 
ckground  in  exploration  Geophysics  is  advised  to  plan  his  second  year  programme  in  such  a way 
fat  he  can  take  PHY338Y  which  is  designed  primarily  for  geologists. 

The  Specialist  Programmes  are  designed  from  the  combined  experience  of  the  Department  and 
graduates  and  offer  the  best  preparation  either  for  a geological  career  immediately  upon 
laduation  or  for  admission  to  post-graduate  study,  but  they  are  not  the  only  avenues  that  lead  to 
(ological  employment.  The  Department  encourages  students  from  other  sciences  who  become 
racted  to  Geology  and  emphasizes  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  design  courses  of  study  which, 
lile  not  leading  to  a specialist  endorsement  on  the  transcript,  may  none  the  less  give  them  unique 
alifications  in  certain  areas  of  Geology  . 

Although  in  normal  circumstances  GLG140H  and  141H  are  taken  in  first  year,  a student  who  has 
lowed  a first  year  combination  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Biology  will  be  granted 
[rmission  by  the  Department  to  take  GLG140H,  141 H and  220Y  concurrently. 

For  students  not  intending  to  prepare  themselves  for  a geological  career,  a number  of  courses  are 
i‘ered  that  present  particular  aspects  of  geology  without  requiring  a Grade  13  mathematics  and 
ence  background,  although  the  possession  of  some  science  background  is  a decided  advantage, 
ese  courses,  which  may  be  of  intrest  to  a wide  variety  of  students,  are  GLG101H,  102H,  103H, 
)H,  121H,  130H.  In  the  event  that  a student  decides  on  a career  in  Geology  as  a result  of  taking 
r two  of  these  courses,  permission  may  be  granted  by  the  Department  under  particular 
:umstances  to  proceed  in  Geology  by  registering  in  GLG124H.  It  is  emphasized  that  this 
broach  requires  a special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  through  additional  reading  and  is  not 
iply  an  alternative  route  into  Geology.  A student  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  route  should  consult 
Undergraduate  Secretary  as  early  as  possible  because  each  case  is  decided  separately. 
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More  information  about  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Earth  Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
contained  in  a booklet  of  that  name,  available  from  the  departmental  office. 


Undergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  J.  Gittins,  Mining  Building,  170  College  Street,  Room  61  (97$ 
3030) 

Enquiries  : Mining  Building,  170  College,  Room  121  (978-3022) 
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Specialist  programme:  16  coursesrare  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses  comprising  1 
GLG  courses  and  6 basic  science  courses  which  are  defined  as  APM;  BIO;  BOT;  CHM;  CSC 
MAT;  PHY;  STA;  ZOO.  Also  required  are  two  field  camps  of  approximately  one  week  and  two 
weeks  duration  taken  in  early  May  immediately  following  the  examination  period  at  the  end  o 
Second  and  Third  years  respectively. 

To  remain  registered  in  the  programme,  students  must  have  a cumulative  average  of  65%  in  al! 
GLG  (or  GLG  substituted  courses)  and  basic  science  courses  of  200  level  and  higher. 

BaSic  Science  requirements : at  least  6 courses 

CHM  135Y/145Y/150Y:  a CSC  half  course  (148H  recommended):  MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y:  one  fuli|GU 
course  equivalent  from:  MAT  224H/225Y/230Y/235Y/239Y/240H/244H/245H/250Y/STA 

222Y/242Y/252Y;  PHY  1 10Y/130Y/150Y. 

Any  of  the  following  to  complete  a total  of  at  least  6 courses:  BIO  110Y;  200  or  higher  leve 
courses  in  APM,  BOT,  CHM,  CSC,  MAT,  PHY,  STA,  ZOO.  (Except  BOT  200Y/201Y;  MAT 
220Y;  PHY  215Y;  ZOO  200Y,  202Y) 

Geology  requirements : at  least  10  courses 
GLG  140H,  141H,  220Y,  227H,  229H,  320Y,  321H,  332H,  333H 
Any  other  GLG  courses  including  at  least  three  400  level  courses 

The  following  may  be  substituted  for  GLG  300  and  400  level  courses:  GGR  311H;  PHY  324H 
338Y,  422H,  423H,  424H,  443Y;  ZOO  464Y. 

A student  will  normally  complete  the  100  level  basic  science  courses  plus  GLG  140H,  141H  in  Firs 
Year,  followed  by  GLG  220Y,  227H,  229H  and  the  200  level  MAT/STA,  basic  science  courses  ir 
Second  Year  so  as  to  prepare  adequately  for  the  work  of  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Minor  programme:  8 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

Students  must  complete  at  least  six  GLG  courses  and  two  designated  CHM  and  MAT  courses. 

First  year:  CHM  135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  130Y/134Y/135Y/139Y 
Second  year:  GLG  140H,  141H,  220Y,  227H,  229H 
Third  and  fourth  years:  At  least  three  GLG  courses  from  the  300/400  series 
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GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICS  (Consult  Departments  of  Geology  and  Physics) 

Specialist  programme:  1572  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  CHM  145Y/150Y;  MAT  139Y;  PHY  130Y/150Y 
Second  year:  GLG  140H,  141H,  220Y;  MAT  239Y,  244H;  PHY  250Y 
Third  year:  APM  346H;  GLG  320Y/(332H,  333H),  321H;  PHY  255H,  331H 
Fourth  year:  PHY  324H,  443Y 

NOTE:  The  third-  and  fourth-year  programme  must  include,  in  addition  to  the  above,  at  least  31/ 
GLG  courses  at  the  300  or  higher  level,  or  2‘/2  GLG  courses  at  the  300  or  higher  level,  plus  PH^ 
442 Y. 


B121H 
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PALAEONTOLOGY  (Consult  Professor  C.S.  Churcher  or  T.S.  Parsons,  Department  of  Zoology;  c 
Professor  G.  Norris,  or  R.  Ludvigsen,  Department  of  Geology) 

Specialist  programme:  16  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  BIO  110Y;  CHM  135Y/145Y/150Y;  GLG  140H,  141H;  MAT  1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y 
Second  and  third  years: 

a)  GLG  220 Y,  229H,  32 1H 

b)  Two  of  BOT  210Y,  ZOO  214Y,  250Y,  324Y,  353Y 

c)  STA  222Y/242Y/252Y 

d)  Three  of  ANT  203Y,  334Y,  337Y;  BIO  300H,  301H;  BOT  210Y,  230Y,  300Y,  302H,  330Y 
341H,  430H;  GGR  304H,  31 1H;  GLG  322H,  329H;  JPA  300Y;  ZOO  214Y,  220Y,  250V 
251Y,  323Y,  324Y,  353Y,  463Y,  465Y,  466Y,  467Y,  470H,  471H,  475H 
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^ourth  \ear 

a)  GLG  424Y/433H,  434H 

b)  BOT  460Y/GLG  470Y/ZOO  498 Y 

c)  BOT  430Y/ZOO  462Y/464Y 

! d)  At  least  one  course  (or  two  half-courses)  from  those  listed  for  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth 
Years 

IV  CSC  course  is  highly  recommended. 

3LG101H  The  Earth’s  Finite  Natural  Resources,  Man  and  the  Environment  I 26L 

The  management  of  the  earth's  finite  natural  resources.  The  origin,  distribution,  use, 
consumption,  and  probable  remaining  supplies  of  two  of  man’s  most  fundamental 
requirements — water  and  energy  (i.e.  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  tar  sands,  oil  shales, 
uranium  deposits,  geothermal  energy,  etc.).  Economic,  technological,  and  environ- 
mental factors  that  affect  their  recovery  and  use. 


iLG102H  The  Earth’s  Finite  Natural  Resources,  Man  and  the  Environment  II  26L 

Origin,  distribution,  and  remaining  resources  of  economic  deposits  of  metallic  ores, 
gemstones,  and  industrial  mineral^  (i.e.  deposits  of  iron,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
tin,  silver,  gold,  diamonds,  salt,  fluorite,  asbestos,  potash,  etc.).  Canadian  mineral 
deposits.  Exploration,  financing,  mining,  and  smelting  methods.  Associated  environ- 
mental and  political  problems.  Continuation  of  GLG101H,  but  may  be  taken  indepen- 
dently. 


>LG103H  Geology  in  Public  Issues  26L 

A topical  course  surveying  aspects  of  geology  for  their  social  and  economic  impact  on 
issues  of  current  public  and  governmental  concern  such  as  consequences,  prediction, 
and  control  of  landslides,  volcanism,  and  earthquakes;  natural  contamination  of  our 
environment;  disposal  of  toxic  wastes;  management  of  urban  and  coastal  regions; 
mining  the  ocean  floors;  consequences  of  Canada's  resource-based  economy;  Earth’s 
energy  crisis. 


iLGllOH  Physical  Geology  26L 

The  physical  nature  of  the  whole  earth.  Topics  include  minerals  and  rocks;  time  and 
space;  the  interior  of  the  earth;  the  plate  tectonics  model  of  the  evolution  of  the 
exterior;  erosion  and  sedimentation;  the  origin  of  the  earth;  its  oceans  and 
atmosphere. 

Exclusion:  GLG140H,  141H 

LG121H  The  Geological  Record  of  Evolution  13L,  26P 

The  evolution  of  invertebrate  life  in  relation  to  earth  history  and  environment. 
Discovery,  preparation,  and  study  of  material,  relevant  to  evolution  and  ecology. 

| LG124H  Geology  Laboratory  26P,  13T 

This  course  consists  of  the  laboratory  section  of  GLG140H,  141H,  including  the  field 
trip.  Those  students  who  take  any  two  of  the  courses  101H,  102H,  110H,  121H,  130H 
and  who  achieve  a satisfactory  mark  will  be  eligible  upon  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  enter  the  Specialist  Programme  by  taking  GLG124H. 

Exclusion : GLG120Y,  140H,  141H 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  of  GLG101H,  102H,  103H,  110H,  121H,  103H  and  permission 
of  Department 

f -G130H  Exploration  of  the  Solar  System  26L,  13T 

The  course  examines,  the  scientific  findings  of  the  current  programme  of  exploration 
.being  conducted  in  the  solar  system,  and  shows  how  the  information  is  used  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  solar  system.  Exploitation  of 
resources  in  space  is  also  discussed. 


I 
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GLG140H 


GLG141H 


GLG210H 


GLG220Y 


GLG227H 


GLG229H 


GLG320Y 


GLG321H 


Principles  of  Physical  Geology  26L,  26P,  13T 

The  nature  of  the  whole  earth  and  its  physical  processes.  Minerals  and  rocks;  the 
concept  of  time  and  the  geologic  time  scale;  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth;  the 
plate  tectonics  model  of  the  geology  and  evolution  of  ocean  crust,  island  arcs  and 
continents;  the  origin  of  the  earth,  its  oceans  and  atmosphere;  erosion  and  deposition 
in  the  surface  environment.  Laboratories  consist  of  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks 
the  interpretation  of  maps  and  air  photographs,  and  a one-day  field  trip  in  October. 
Exclusion:  GLG110H 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  Grade  13  Biology/Chemistry/Physics 

Principles  of  Historical  Geology  26L,  26P,  131 

A continuation  of  GLG140H.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  its  changing  environmen 
from  the  sequence  of  physical  and  biological  events  revealed  in  the  rock  reco: 
Palaeontology  and  concepts  of  geologic  environments  and  time  are  emphasized  in  th 
laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

Exclusion:  GLG  110H 
Prerequisite : GLG  1 40H 


UL( 


jLG 


A Geological  Appraisal  of  Energy  Resources  26J 

A study  of  major  sources  of  energy  available  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Discussion  c 
conditions  that  have  determined  the  utilization  of  these  resources  in  the  past  and  th; 
may  continue  to  influence  their  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Prerequisite:  GLG1 10H/140H,  121H/141H 


Lljj: 


Introductory  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  52L,  78 

Mineralogy:  crystallography,  physical  properties,  chemical  properties,  origin  ar 
occurrence  of  minerals,  and  descriptive  mineralogy  of  approximately  eighty  commc 
or  useful  minerals.  Optical  mineralogy  and  identification  of  the  principal  rock-formir 
minerals  in  thin  section  by  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope;  introduction  to  petrogr 
phy. 

Prerequisite:  CHM135Y/145Y/150Y,  GLG140H,  141H 


LG326 


The  Quantitative  Basis  of  Plate  Tectonics  26L,  1: 

This  course  discusses  the  observations  upon  which  the  concepts  of  global  tectoni 
are  based.  It  considers  evidence  for  the  global  nature  of  the  gravity  field,  t 
structure  of  the  earth’s  interior,  seismicity,  magnetism,  and  energy  balance.  It 
intended  for  geologists  and  makes  use  of  elementary  mathematical,  physical,  a 
geological  knowledge  to  describe  the  observational  basis  of  the  mobile  earth. 
Prerequisite:  PHY1 10Y/130Y/150Y:  MAT1 10Y/130Y/L34Y/135Y/  139Y;  GLG140 
141/two  of  101H,  102H,  103H,  1 10H,  121H,  130H 
Co-requisite:  GLG220Y 


Introductory  Palaeontology  26L,  3 1 

Morphology,  systematics,  and  stratigraphic  significance  of  major  invertebrate  fo; 
groups.  Evolutionary  processes  and  patterns.  Identification  of  fossil  specimens. 
Prerequisite:  GLG140H,  141 H 


Petrology  I 52L,  , 

The  principles  of  petrology  applied  to  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  roc 
Classification  of  major  rock  types  and  interpretation  of  rocks  as  indicators  of  cruvi 
and  mantle  processes.  Application  of  physical  and  optical  mineralogy  to  the  identifi 
tion  of  rocks  in  hand  specimen  and  thin  section. 

Prerequisite:  GLG220Y 


Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  26L, 

Properties  and  classification  of  sediments  and  strata.  Sedimentary  environments 
tectono-environmental  concepts  in  stratigraphy:  the  influence  of  global  tectonics 
local  stratigraphy. 

Prerequisite:  GLG220Y 
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3LG322H  Evolutionary  Palaeontology  26L,  39P 

Evolutionary  patterns,  functional  morphology,  diversity  and  facies  distribution  of 
selected  fossil  plant  and  animal  groups.  Basic  concepts  of  palaeoecology  and 
palaeobiogeography.  Laboratory  study  of  macro-  and  micro-fossil  assemblages  and 
their  interpretation. 

Prerequisite'.  GLG229H 

3LG323H  Mineralogy  39L 

Crystal  chemistry  and  systematic  mineralogy  of  the  major  rock  forming  mineral 
groups. 

Prerequisite : GLG220Y 


1 JLG324H  Physical  Mineralogy  26L,  26P 

A theoretical  and  practical  course  in  the  determination  of  mineral  properties.  Methods 
used  include  optical  microscopy  and  X-ray  diffraction. 

Prerequisite:  GLG220Y 


KLG325Z 


LG326H 


.G327H 


J3329H 


.G330H 


G331H 


Field  Course  I TBA 

An  eight-day  field  course  in  the  Elliot  Lake-Sudbury  area  emphasizing  elementary 
mapping  methods  and  basic  field  techniques  applicable  to  structural-stratigraphic 
studies.  A fee,  recently  $90.00,  is  charged  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  accommodation.  Conducted  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the  Spring 
examinations. 

Prerequisite : GLG220Y 

Glacial  and  Periglacial  Geology  26L,  39P 

Elements  of  glaciology;  character  and  origin  of  glacial  deposits  and  landforms; 
geological  processes,  sediments,  landforms,  and  frozen  ground  phenomena  in  the 
periglacial  environment;  glacio-isostatic  crustal  movements;  eustatic  changes  in  sea 
level;  glacial  history  of  North  America  with  special  emphasis  on  Ontario;  local  field 
trips.  Laboratory;  terrain  analysis  using  vertical  air  photographs,  photo-mosaics  and 
topographic,  geologic  and  soils  maps. 

Prerequisite  : GLG140H,  14 1H 

Principles  of  Precambrian  Geology  26L,  26P 

The  stratigraphy,  tectonic  divisions,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  Precambrian. 
Geological  maps  and  reports;  examination  of  typical  rock  suites  in  hand  specimens 
and  thin  sections. 

Prerequisite:  GLG220Y 
Co-requisite:  GLG320Y 

Regional  Stratigraphy  26L 

Character,  distribution,  and  correlation  of  important  sedimentary  sequences  on  a 
regional  basis;  analysis  and  interpretation  using  lithostratigraphic  and  biostratigraphic 
principles.  The  Phanerozoic  of  North  America  including  stratigraphy  of  the  Canadian 
arctic  and  offshore  regions. 

Prerequisite : GLG32 1 H 

Phase  Diagrams  for  Geologists  39L 

Principles  of  phase  equilibrium  as  applied  to  multi-component  silicate,  sulphide,  and 
oxide  systems  over  a wide  range  of  temperatures  and  pressures  of  geological  interest. 
Prerequisite:  CHM135Y/145Y/150Y,  GLG220Y 

Introduction  to  Geochemistry  39L 

Chemical  aspects  of  geological  processes,  at  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 
Prerequisite : GLG220Y 
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GLG332H 

GLG333H 

GLG371H 

GLG372H 

GLG420Y 

GLG421Y 

GLG422Y 

GLG423H 

GLG424Y 

GLG425Z 


Geometry  and  Kinematics  of  Tectonic  Structures  (formerly  part  of  GLG322Y)  13L,  39P 
Geometry  of  major  deformational  structures  in  the  earth’s  crust,  notably  of  faults, 
joints,  and  folds.  Mechanical  concepts  of  displacement  and  stress;  general  principles 
of  structural  geology.  Major  deformational  structures  related  to  modern  tectonic 
hypotheses  of  mountain  building  and  crustal  evolution. 

Prerequisite : GLG220Y 


Analysis  of  Tectonic  Structures  (formerly  part  of  GLG322Y)  13L,  391 

Kinematic  and  dynamic  analysis -of  existing  structures  based  on  principles  of  rocl 
mechanics.  Concepts  of  stress  and  finite  strain;  detailed  geometric  analyses  of  fold: 
and  other  major  geological  structures.  Real  tectonic  structures,  mostly  from  Nortl 
America.  Modern  techniques  of  estimating  the  state  of  palaeostrain  in  sedimentan 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  mapping  throughout  large  geological  structures,  and  inter 
preting  patterns  of  deformation  in  terms  of  realistic  geomechanical  models. 
Prerequisite : GLG332H 


m 


LG4 


ILG43 


Environmental  Geochemical  Analysis  26L,  26" 

Laboratory  and  field  investigation  of  modern  methods  and  equipment  used  fo 
analyzing  natural  materials.  Project  oriented,  allowing  students  to  study  a problem  o 
their  own  choosing. 

Prerequisite : CHM 1 35 Y/ 1 45 Y/ 1 50Y 


10434 


Mineral  Identification  Laboratory 

A continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  in  mineralogy  of  GLG220Y. 
Prerequisite : GLG220Y 


26 


Petrology  II 

The  petrogenesis  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Prerequisite : GLG320Y,  323H/272H,  330H,  331H 


52L,  78 


LG435I 


Mineral  Deposits  52L,  78 

Important  ore  deposits  and  their  geological  setting;  ore  forming  processes,  includir 
the  application  of  geochemistry  to  ore  genesis;  systematic  ore  mineralogy.  Identific; 
tion  of  ore  minerals  in  polished  section  using  the  ore  microscope,-  reflectivity,  an 
micro-hardness  equipment.  Numerous  typical  ore  suites. 

Prerequisite : GLG320Y,  330H 


Advanced  Mineralogy  52L,  52 

Modern  developments  in  mineralogy:  crystal  growth,  crystal  chemistry,  crystal  fie 
theory,  crystal  physics.  X-ray  crystallography,  crystal  structures,  and  electron  micro 
copy  applied  to  minerals. 

Prerequisite:  GLG323H,  324H 


IG436H 


Physical  Geochemistry  3S 

Application  of  .geochemical  knowledge  to  problems  of  petrogenesis  and  ore  genesis. 
Prerequisite:  CHM224Y/225Y,  GLG320Y,  33 1H 


Environmental  Interpretation  of  Limestones  52L,  5 

Environmental  interpretation  with  special  emphasis  on  limestone  associations.  Faur 
succession  and  correlation.  Practical  applications. 

Prerequisite-.  GLG321H 


PY 


Field  Course  II  TE 

A two- week  field  course  held  in  the  Tweed-Hungerford  area.  One  week  is  devoted 
instruction  and  practice  in  basic  geological  mapping  and  one  week  to  detail 
structural  analysis.  A fee,  recently  $100.00,  is  charged  to  cover  part  of  the  cost 
transportation  and  accommodation.  Conducted  immediately  following  the  conclusii 
of  the  Spring  examinations. 

Prerequisite : GLG320Y,  322 Y 
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GLG427H 

GLG428H 

3LG433H 

3LG434H 

[1LG435H 

I 

j LG436H 
• LG470Y 
LG471H 


Structural  Petrology  26L,  26P 

Structures  and  textures  of  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Methods  of 
quantitative  analysis  of  grain  fabrics. 

Prerequisite:  GLG322Y 

Petroleum  Geology  26L,  39P 

Application  of  geology  to  exploration  for  oil  and  gas.  Study  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  petroleum  in  sedimentary  basins  and  of  geologic  conditions  that  control 
accumulation  of  hydrocarbons  in  structural  and  stratigraphic  traps.  Cores,  drill 
cuttings,  logs,  and  other  subsurface  data  from  the  Alberta  Basin  are  used,  in  the 
laboratory  to  demonstrate  the  application  of  geological  analysis  to  petroleum  explora- 
tion. 

Prerequisite : G LG32 1 H 

Stratigraphic  Palaeontology  26L,  39P 

Theory  and  practice  of  stratal  correlations  using  macrofossils  and  microfossils. 
Identification  of  representative  Phanerozoic  assemblages.  Graphic  methods  in  biostra- 
tigraphy. (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  GLG329H 

Marine  Micropalaeontology  26L,  39P 

Environmental  and  stratigraphic  significance  of  selected  benthic  and  planktic  marine 
organisms  commonly  preserved  in  oceanic  and  shallow  marine  sediments.  Systematic 
study  of  microfossils  with  mineralized  and  organic  walls. 

Prerequisite:  GLG322H 

Quaternary  Stratigraphy  26L,  13T 

Quaternary  geological  history  of  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere  in  the  light  of  terrestrial  and  deep  sea  sediments.  Definition  and  strati- 
graphic classification  of  the  Quaternary  Period,  physical  and  biological  methods  of 
correlation,  chronometric  techniques,  contributions  of  tephrochronology  and 
palaeomagnetism  to  Quaternary  geochronology,  late  Cenozoic  palaeotemperature  rec- 
ord derived  from  studies  of  glacier  ice,  continental  and  marine  sediments.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : GLG326H 

Fossil  Vertebrates  26L,  26P 

The  evolutionary  history,  palaeobiology,  zoogeography,  and  morphology  of  fossil 
vertebrates.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  laboratory  work  will  be  based  on  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  collections.  Intended  for  students  without  an  extensive  background 
in  zoology.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  GLG229H 

Research  Project  TBA 

Laboratory  research  stressing  methods  and  experimental  techniques  applicable  in 
geology.  Students  must  obtain  the  consent  of  an  instructor  before  enrolling  and  are 
urged  to  do  so  toward  the  end  of  their  Third  Year. 

Exclusion:  GLG471H 

Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 

Research  Project  TBA 

Laboratory  research  stressing  methods  and  experimental  techniques  applicable  in 
geology.  Students  must  obtain  the  consent  of  an  instructor  before  enrolling  and  are 
urged  to  do  so  toward  the  end  of  their  Third  Year. 

Exclusion:  GLG470Y 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
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GLG496Y 


GLL 


GLL191H 


GLL202H 


GLL205Y 


GLL220Y 


GLL230Y 


GLL250Y 


GLL290H 


Special  Topics  in  Geology  x TBA 

The  Department  may  make  available  under  this  title  special  full  courses  or  half- 
courses on  topics  not  normally  offered.  The  number  of  students  applying  for  a topic 
will  be  taken  into  account. 


i\M 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Classics 
See  also  GRH,  GRK,  LAT 

Students  should  refer  to  the  essay  published  under  "Classics”. 


1X450' 


iRH 


Introduction  to  Classical  Mythology  26L,  13T 

A survey  of  the  myths  and  legends  of  ancient  Greece  (and  their  extension  to  Rome) 
with  some  consideration  of  their  role  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  art. 
Exclusion : GLL205Y 


The  Ancient  Novel  13L,  13T 

The  novel  developed  late  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  The  human  and  social  climate 
in  which  prose  fiction  arose;  survey  and  assessment  of  the  Greek  romances  of  love 
and  adventure  (Heliodorus,  Longus,  and  Xenophon),  and  the  more  ironical  and 
socially  conscious  works  of  the  Roman  writers,  Petronius,  The  Satyricon  and  Apu- 
leius,  The  Golden  Ass  \ parallels  with  modern  literature. 


OTE 


IHI00Y 


Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  78L 

The  divine  and  heroic  myths  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  with  special  attention  tc 
the  use  of  myth  and  legend  in  literature  and  art,  religious  ideas  and  practices 
associated  with  myth,  and  comparisons  with  related  mythologies.  Illustrated  by  slides 
Exclusion  : GLL191H 


Boy 


Early  Greek  Literature  52L,  261 

Greek  literature  and  culture  to  the  beginning  of  the  Periclean  Age.  Homer’s  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Hesiod’s  Descent  of  the  Gods  and  Works  and  Days,  and  examples  of  lyric 
and  elegiac  poetry  will  be  among  the  works  read. 


Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy  52L,  261 

Readings  from  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  post-Aristotelian  and  Romar  K202Y 
philosophical  writings. 

Exclusion:  PHL200Y 


52J 


Modern  Greek  Literature 
Readings  from  Modern  Greek  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  twentieth  century 
including  a complete  novel  by  Nikos  Kazantzakis.  An  introduction  for  students  with  ; 
good  command  of  English  to  Modern  Greek  literature,  its  themes,  motifs  and  ideas 
and  its  relationship  to  the  GreeK  and  Roman  Classics  and  to  the  other  Modern  literatures 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 


Development  of  Greek  Religious  Thought 

Greek  religious  ideas,  experience,  and  practices  from  the  Mycenaean 
Hellenistic  period. 

Recommended  preparation  : GLL191H/205Y 


26L, 
Age  to 


BlY 


8®Y 


* 


HI 
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31X300Y 


;LL450Y 


iRH 


OTE 

RH100Y 


^H200Y 


IH201Y 


RH202Y 


H209Y 


H216Y 


Greek  Traged>  and  Comedy  (formerly  GLL200Y)  52L,  26T 

Greek  drama  from  the  origins  of  tragedy  in  the  sixth  century  to  New  Comedy,  with 
dose  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and 
Menander,  and  attention  to  Aristotle's  Poetics. 

Exclusion.  May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  GRK220Y 

Modern  Greek  Literature  52S 

Selected  readings  from  the  poetry  and  literary  criticism  of  George  Seferis.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  Classical  and  modern  influences  on  the  author,  and  to  his 
contribution  to  Western  culture.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Classics 
See  also  GLL,  GRK,  LAT 

Students  should  refer  to  the  essay  published  under  “Classics". 


GRH  courses  do  not  require  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin. 

Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  52L,  26T 

Its  political,  economic,  and  cultural  evolution,  beginning  in  an  age  of  independent 
city-states,  reaching  rich  maturity  in  the  Hellenistic  age  of  Great  Powers,  and 
culminating  in  the  multiracial  and  multicultural  Roman  empire.  Its  place  in  world 
history. 

Exclusion:  May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  GRH200Y/201 Y/202Y 

Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  52 L,  26T 

Political,  economic,  and  intellectual  progress  and  achievement  in  the  Greek  classical 
age. 

History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation  to  31  B.C.  52L,  26T 

Political,  economic,  and  cultural  development  accompanying  Rome’s  evolution  from 
city-state  to  world  empire. 

The  Roman  Empire  (formerly  GRH300Y)  52L,  26T 

Constitutional,  economic,  military,  and  religious  problems  of  a world-state  and  a 
declining  civilization. 

Recommended  preparation  : GRH100Y/201Y 

Law  in  Roman  Society  (formerly  GRH214Y)  52S 

Rome’s  most  enduring  contribution  to  civilization  with  emphasis  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  reflected  the  values  of  the  community  whose  needs  it  served.  An 
introduction  to  the  nature  of  Roman  legal  reasoning.  The  historical  development  of 
Roman  law  from  its  beginnings  to  the  complex  maturity  of  its  classical  period  against 
the  background  of  the  evolution  of  Roman  society  and  Roman  power.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Hellenistic  Age  52S 

The  achievement  of  Alexander  and  its  importance  for  subsequent  Mediterranean 
history.  Alexander  and  his  accomplishments  in  their  true  historical  perspective  as 
opposed  to  the  many  perspectives  through  which  they  have  been  treated.  The 
creation  of  Hellenistic  states  and  their  historical  significance. 

Recommended  preparation  : GRH100Y/200Y/201Y 
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GRH219Y 


GRH221H 


GRH223H 


GRH226H 


GRH228H 


GRH309Y 


GRH311Y 


GRH312Y 


Education  and  Society  in  Graeco-Roman  Antiquity 

Ancient  educational  theories  and  practices  in  relationship  to  the  society  which 
produced  them.  Discussion  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  science,  technology,  the  position 
of  women,  the  “professions”,  and  the  influence  of  the  classical  system.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y 


4 H31. 

52S 


Herodotus’  Histories  26S 

A study  of  the  early  development  of  historical  writing  in  Greece,  concentrating  on  the 
first  major  extant  work,  with  attention  to  aims,  methods,  style,  and  relation  to  other 
contemporary  forms  of  literature.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion  : May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  GRK322Y 
Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y/200Y 


SH314 


Thucydides  26S 

Thucydides’  Histories  in  their  relationship  to  the  intellectual  and  political  develop 
ments  of  fifth  century  Greece,  including  such  topics  as  Athenian  democracy 
imperialism,  and  the  sophists.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion : May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  GRK422Y 
Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y/200Y 


m 


Studies  in  Ancient  Society  I 26S 

A detailed  description  of  this  course  appears  in  the  departmental  brochure.  (Offeree 
in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y 


Studies  in  Ancient  Society  II  265 

A detailed  description  of  this  course  appears  in  the  departmental  brochure.  (Offeree 
in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y 


525 


Archaic  Greece  (formerly  GRH211Y) 

The  background  of  the  classical  achievement.  The  many  influences  which  producee 
the  peculiar  cultural  distinction  of  the  classical  age.  The  emergence  of  the  city-state 
the  forms  of  society  and  government,  and  economic  factors  and  their  interrelationshij 
with  social  and  political  development.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  GRH100Y/200Y 


IHJI9H 


M 


Caesar  and  Augustus  (formerly  GRH212Y)  52: 

Julius  Caesar  and  Caesar  Augustus  are  perhaps  the  greatest  statesmen  history  ha 
ever  produced.  Their  work  and  their  contribution,  as  well  as  the  role  of  thei 
contemporaries,  Pompey,  Crassus,  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Brutus.  Based  primarily  o 
original  sources  (in  translation),  such  as  the  writings  of  Caesar,  the  correspondence  c 
Cicero,  and  the  political  testament  of  Augustus.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion : HIS486Y 

Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y/201Y 


Studies  in  Greek  History  of  the  5th  Century 

Aspects  of  life  ip  the  golden  age  of  Greece.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Exclusion:  HIS485Y 
Prerequisite : GRH1 00Y/200Y 


52L,  26 


00Y 


* I, 
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•RH313Y  The  Julio-Claudian  Emperors  52S 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Augustus  (A.D.  14)  to  the  death  of  Nero  (A.D.  68)  saw 
the  transformation  of  almost  all  aspects  of  Roman  life — political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  religious.  This  course  will  attempt  to  analyse  the  causes  and  course  of  the 
transformation,  relying  mostly  on  the  original  sources  in  translation.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Exclusion : May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  LAT420Y 
Prerequisite : GRH100Y/201Y/202Y 

RH314Y  The  Jews  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  (formerly  GRH208Y)  52S 

The  political,  social,  and  cultural  consequences  of  the  inter-reaction  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  attempts  to  reconcile  and  fuse  divergent  ways  of 
life  in  the  Diaspora  and  in  Palestine,  the  conflicts  which  resulted,  and  the  often  tragic 
resolutions  of  those  conflicts.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

RH315Y  The  Later  Roman  Empire  52S 

The  Roman  Empire,  its  neighbours  and  invaders,  from  the  second  to  the  early 
seventh  centuries.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : GRH202Y/212Y/3 13Y/3 19H 

*H319H  Constantine  the  Great  and  His  Age  26S 

Power  politics  and  religious  experience  in  a formative  period  in  the  development  of 
Western  civilization.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : GRH100Y/202Y 


HH324H  Roman  Historiography  26S 

Roman  historical  writing  from  its  beginning,  its  debt  to  Greece,  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  major  Roman  historians,  and  the  related  genre  of  biography.  Selections  from 
Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  will  be  studied  in  detail.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Exclusion:  May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  LAT323Y 
Recommended  preparation  : GRH100Y/201Y/202Y 


IK  GREEK 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Classics 
See  also  G LL,  GRH,  LAT 

Students  should  refer  to  the  essay  published  under  “Classics”. 


( K100Y  Introductory  Greek  with  Selected  Readings  104S 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  ancient  Greek  language  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  reading  of  Greek  literature. 

CK101Z  Intermediate  Greek  26L 

A non-credit  course  designed  to  provide  a transition  from  GRK100Y  to  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  Greek.  Students  neither  register  nor  pay  a fee  for  this  course  but 
are  required  to  enrol  with  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  GRK100Y 

CK150Y  Introductory  Modern  Greek  78L,  26P 

Designed  to  introduce  beginners  to  the  Modern  Greek  language  in  its  oral  and  written 
form.  One  hour  a week  is  normally  spent  in  the  language  laboratory. 
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GRK209Z 

NOTE 

GRK210H 

GRK211H 

GRK212H 

GRK213H 

GRK220Y 

GRK222H 

GRK223H 

GRK230Z 

GRK245Y 


Rapid  Reading  26S 

Directed  toward  the  accurate  comprehension  of  original  Greek  through  the  unpre- 
pared reading  of  prose  and  verse  texts.  Non-credit. 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Greek/GRKIOOY 


Jkz 


GRK210-series  courses  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  are  or  have  been  enrolled 
in  GJRK300  or  400  series  courses. 


IES25 


lip 


Socrates  on  Trial  (formerly  GRK120H) 

Plato,  Apology  of  Socrates . Further  study  of  the  language. 
Prerequisite : Grade  13  Greek/GRKIOOY 

Socrates  on  the  Comic  Stage  (formerly  GRK121H) 
Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Further  study  of  the  language. 
Prerequisite : Grade  13  Greek/GRKIOOY 


Athenian  Society  as  Reflected  in  the  Courts  39$ 

Family,  trade,  welfare,  and  finance  in  fourth  century  Athens,  in  the  speeches  o 
Lysias  and  Demosthenes.  Further  study  of  the  language.  Lysias,  Against  tin 
Corndealers , On  the  Cripple ; Demosthenes,  Against  Conon;  further  selections  frortP^OI 
Demosthenes. 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Greek/GRKIOOY 


The  Wanderings  of  Odysseus  (formerly  GRK123H)  39$ 

Homer,  Odyssey,  6,  9,  11.  Further  study  of  the  language.  pOY 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Greek/GRKIOOY 

Greek  Tragedy  785 


Reading  in  Greek  of  Sophocles,  Antigone ; Euripides,  Hippolytus  or  Medea;  Aes 
chylus,  Prometheus  Bound.  Reading  and  discussion  of  other  Greek  tragedies,  and  o 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  to  be  read  in  translation.  $51Y 

Prerequisite:  GRKlOOY/two  of  GRK210H/211H/212H/213H 

Recommended  preparation:  Intermediate  Greek  (a  non-credit  course)  recommended  055Y 
for  students  having  only  GRK100Y 


Herodotus  39 

The  beginning  of  the  writing  of  history.  Reading  of  selections  from.  Herodotus,  Book 
I and  V. 

Prerequisite:  GRK100Y  and  permission  of  instructor/two  of  GRK210H/211B 
212H/213H 

Recommended  preparation:  Intermediate  Greek  (a  non-credit  course)  recommende 
for  students  having  only  GRK100Y 


fcOY 


I21Y 


Eros  and  Philosophy  39 

Reading  of  Plato,  Symposium. 

Prerequisite:  GRKlOOY/two  of  GRK210H/21 1H/212H/213H 

Recommended  preparation:  Intermediate  Greek  (a  non-credit  course)  recommende 
for  students  having  only  GRK100Y 


Greek  Prose  Composition 

A non-credit  course  available  to  students  seeking  to  fulfil  in  this  way  the  Depar 
ment’s  requirement  of  prose  composition  for  specialist  certification. 


i 


Intermediate  Modern  Greek  78L.  2( 

The  course  continues  the  work  of  GRK150Y  and  prepares  students  for  the  reading 
Modern  Greek  literature  and/or  the  study  of  ancient  Greek. 

Prerequisite:  GRK150Y,  unless  the  student  is  a native  speaker  of  the  language 
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RK25QY 

ES251Y 

RK320Y 

RK321Y 

IIK322Y 

*K330H 

T331H 

'.K.350Y 


Modern  Greek  Literature  52S 

Prose  and  poetry  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Greece.  A survey  of  literature 
since  Independence. 

Prerequisite : GRK245Y,  unless  the  student  is  a native  speaker  of  the  language 


Introductory  Hellenistic  Greek  (See  NES  under  ‘Near  Eastern  Studies”) 

Greek  Epic 

With  reading  of  Homer.  Iliad. 

Prerequisite:  Any  GRK220-series  course 

Introduction  to  Plato 

With  reading  of  the  Republic. 

Prerequisite:  Any  GRK220-series  course 

Greek  History  to  479  B.C. 

With  reading  of  Herodotus,  6,  7,  8. 

Prerequisite:  Any  GRK220-series  course 

Composition  in  Greek 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 

Comparative  Philology  of  Greek  and  Latin  (See  LAT  under  “Latin”) 


78S 


78S 


78S 


26S 


52S 


Contemporary  Greek  Literature 

Reading  of  representative  authors  of  twentieth-century  Greece  with  special  attention 
to  works  which  continue  and  reshape  the  classical  tradition.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

‘ Prerequisite:  GRK250Y 
LS351Y  Hellenistic  Greek  I (See  NES  under  “Near  Eastern  Studies”) 

IK355Y  Contemporary  Greek  Drama  52S 

Reading  of  representative  dramatists  of  Modern  Greece,  with  special  attention  to 
authors  who  reinterpret  the  Classical  mvths.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  GRK250Y/350Y 


IK420Y  Greek  Drama 

Reading  from  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes. 
Prerequisite:  GRK220Y,  any  course  in  the  GRK320  series 


78S 


1K421Y 

♦<422Y 

#C423Y 


Greek  Philosophy  78S 

Readings  to  include  Pre-Socratics,  and  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics , and  other 
selections. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  the  GRK320  series,  preferably  GRK321Y 


Greek  History  from  479-404  B.C. 

Reading  from  Thucydides  1,  2-5(selections),  6,  7. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  the  GRK320  series,  preferably  GRK322Y 


78S 


Greek  Lyric  Poetry  78S 

Readings  to  include  Campbell,  ed.,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry ; and  selections  from  Pindar, 
Theocritus,  and  Callimachus. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  the  GRK320  series,  preferably  GRK320Y 


& "427 Y Roman  Philosophy  (See  LAT  under  “Latin”) 


GRK428Y 


Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 
NES451Y  Hellenistic  Greek  II  (See  NES  under  “Near  Eastern  Studies”) 

HINDI — See  EAS  East  Asian  Studies 
HISPANIC  STUDIES  — See  PRT  Portuguese  and  SPA  Spanish 
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University  Professors  Emeriti 
D.G.  Creighton,  cc,  ma,  ll  d,  d litt,  frsc 
C.P.  Stacey,  obe,  cd,  am,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc 
Professor  Emeritus 

R.M.  Saunders,  ma,  ph  d 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
W.J.  Callahan,  ma,  ph  d 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
P.  Rutherford,  ma,  ph  d 
University  Professor 
J.M.S.  Careless,  am,  ph  d,  frsc 
Professors 

J.M.  Beattie,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

C. C.  Berger,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
W.C.  Berman,  ma,  ph  d 
J.M.  Bliss,  MA,  PH  D 

P.  de  B.  Brock,  ma,  ph  d,  d phil 
R.C.  Brown,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

J.C.  Cairns,  ma,  ph  d 

J.B.  Conacher,  ma,  ph  d,  frhs 

G. M.  Craig,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc  (u) 

J.L.  Cranmer-Byng,  mc,  ma  * 

J.  Dent,  ba,  ph  d (i) 

H. L.  Dyck,  ma,  ph  d 
W.J.  Eccles,  MA,  PH  D 
W.A.  Goffart,  am,  ph  d 
P.F.  Grendler,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

D. C.  Higgs,  MA,  PH  D 
Associate  Professors 

R.D.  Accinelli,  ma,  ph  d 
R.  Bothwell,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

R.V.  Colman,  ma 
J.M.  Estes,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

M.G.  Finlayson,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

J.J.  Gerson,  mia,  ph  d 
R.F.  Harney,  ma,  ph  d 
R.J.  Helmstadter,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

J.H.  Ingham,  ma,  ph  d 
M.  Israel,  ma,  ph  d 
R.E.  Johnson,  ba,  ph  d (e) 


B.  Wilkinson,  ma,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc 
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J. L.H.  Keep,  ba,  ph  d 
T.O.  Lloyd,  ma,  d phil 

K. W.  McNaught,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

M.R.  Marrus,  ma,  ph  d 
J.S.  Moir,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

D. P.  Morton,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

H.I.  Nelson,  ma,  ph  d (r) 

W.H.  Nelson,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

M. R.  Powicke,  ma,  frsc 

E. E.  Rose,  ma 
Jf.  Shatzmiller,  ma,  ph  d 
fe.L.  Shorter,  ma,  ph  d 
R.  A.  Spencer,  ma,  d phil  (t) 

A.P.  Thornton,  ma,  d phil,  frhs,  frsc  (i 
P.C.T.  White,  ma,  ph  d 

N. P.  Zacour,  mbe,  ma,  ph  d 


M.A.  Klein,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

J.  Kornberg,  am,  ph  d (n) 

C.  LaVigna,  ba,  ph  d (e) 
G.H.  Patterson,  ma,  ph  d 
R.W.  Pruessen,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

D. L.  Raby,  ba,  ph  d (e) 

A.  Robson,  ma,  ph  d (w) 

A.  ROSSOS,  MA,  PH  D (W) 

T.A.  Sandquist,  ma,  ph  d 
A. I.  Silver,  ma,  ph  d 
W.B.  White,  ab,  ms.  ph  d (e) 


to  Sid 


ssistant  Professors 
S.  Aster,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

K. R.  Bartlett,  ma,  ph  d 
P.  Blanchard,  ba,  ph  d 
J.  Campbell,  ma,  ph  d 

J . W.  Goering.  ma,  ph  d (e) 

L. M.  Grayson,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
ecturer 

M.  Dafoe,  ma  (e) 

Visiting 


* A.H.  HenrikSon,  ma 

* G.  Homel,  ma,  ph  d 

* M.S.  Spigelman,  ba,  ph  d (e) 

* R.L.  Stein,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

S.  Van  Kirk^  ma,  ph  d (n) 


le  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  present  consists  of  more  than  sixty  full- 
ne  members  of  staff,  whose  professional  interests  range  through  such  diversified  areas  of  History 
: Africa,  Asia,  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth,  Canada,  East  Europe,  Europe,  International 
Nations,  Latin  America,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  British  and  European  areas,  the 
;diaeval  as  well  as  the  modern  periods  are  fully  covered.  The  aim,  in  the  various  undergraduate 
urses  of  the  Department  of  History,  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  a range  of  study  which  is  as 
de  and  as  deep  as  possible. 

The  basic  approach  to  instruction  in  these  courses  is  to  combine  lectures  with  small  tutorial 
nips  in  which  the  students  and  the  tutor  can  explore  historical  problems  in  depth.  In  upper-level 
arses,  instruction  may  take  the  form  of  lectures  without  tutorial  groups,  or  seminars  without 
tures.  All  students  intending  to  take  300  and  400  level  courses  must  register  with  the  Department 
ring  registration  week.  Enrolment  in  300  and  400  level  seminars  is  restricted.  Students  must 
lot  through  the  Department  for  admission  to  most  300  and  400  level  HIS  courses. 

The  Department  offers  a four  year  Specialist  and  a Minor  Programme  in  History,  as  well  as 
uble-Specialist  Programmes  in  cooperation  with  other  departments.  For  curriculum  require- 
nts,  consult  the  Programmes  of  Study  listed  below. 

\ departmental  handbook  is  available  each  year  in  the  Spring.  Courses  in  History  are  also 
*red  in  the  following  departments: 

"lassies  (GRH) 

Hast  Asian  tudies  (EAS) 

listory  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology  (HPS) 
diddle  East  and  Islamic  Studies  (MEI) 

Jear  Eastern  Studies  (NES) 

cific  courses  in  History  offered  outside  the  Department  of  History  are  listed  in  the  departmental 
'iDBOOK,  but  students  must  see  the  Department  to  obtain  credit  towards  their  specialist  degree 
[such  courses. 

here  is  an  active  History  Students’  Union  in  the  Department  and  there  is  student  participation 
te  Department  meetings  and  major  standing  committees. 

uiries : Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  2074  (978-3363) 

TORY— MODERN  HISTORY 

ialist  programme:  9 courses  or  their  equivalent  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20 
:ses. 

IBS: 

Courses  from  other  departments — normally  not  more  than  three — may  be  substituted  for  HIS 
• courses  with  the  approval  of  the  Associate  Chairman. 

••  The  nine  courses  are  to  be  chosen  from  a minimum  of  three  areas  of  study  (e.g.  Canadian, 
British,  American). 

In  each  of  two  areas  a minimum  of  two  300/400  level  courses  must  be  chosen. 

1 3f  the  nine  courses  at  least  two  must  deal  with  periods  preceding  1815.  (Consult  the 
iepartmental  handbook  for  listings  of  pre-1815  courses.) 
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Minor  programme:  7 courses  or  their  equivalent  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  cours®  IIS106\ 
NOTES: 

1.  Courses  from  other  departments — normally  not  more  than  two — may  be  substituted  for  Hlf 
courses  with  the  approval  of  the  Associate  Chairman. 

2.  The  seven  courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  areas  of  study  (e.g.  Canadian,  British). 

3.  In  one  area,  a minimum  of  two  300/400  level  courses  must  be  chosen.  t 

4.  Of  the  seven  courses  at  least  one  must  deal  with  a time  period  preceding  1815.  (Consult  th®  ' 
departmental  handbook  for  listings  of  pre-1815  courses.) 


HISTORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

Programme  discontinued.  Students  completing  the  work  formerly  prescribed  here  will  qualify  for  th 
minor  programme  in  History  of  Science  and  Technology 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Consult  Professor  P.C.T.  White,  Department  of  History  an 
Professor  T.D.  Langan,  Department  of  Philosophy) 

Specialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

History:  A minimum  of  six  courses  from  at  least  two  areas  of  study  (e.g.  Canadian,  European)  an 
including: 

1.  Of  the  six  courses  at  least  one  must  deal  with  a time  period  preceding  1815.  (Consult  th 
departmental  handbook  for  listings  of  pre-1815  courses.) 

2.  In  one  area,  at  least  two  300/400  level  courses  must  be  chosen. 

Philosophy:  A minimum  of  6 courses 

NOTE:  Courses  from  other  departments — normally  not  more  than  two — may  be  substituted  ft 
HIS  courses  with  the  approval  of  the  Programme  Committee. 


I S220Y 


i|30Y 


JEWISH  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  J.  Kornberg,  Department  of  History) 

Specialist  programme:  11  full  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

The  programme  must  include  HIS  206Y,  208Y  and  NES  162Y/262Y. 

A minimum  of  four  full  courses  must  be  in  Hebrew  language  and  literature  including  NES  342 
and  at  least  one  course  in  mediaeval  Hebrew,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adviser.  Onl 
one  of  NES  242Y,  244Y,  245Y,  246Y  may  be  counted  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  requirement. 
For  a full  listing  of  Jewish  Studies  Programme  courses  consult  the  Programme  brochure. 

Minor  programme:  7 full  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

The  programme  must  include  HIS  206Y,  208Y,  NES  162Y/262Y,  and  at  least  three  courses 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  including  NES  342Y,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  facul 
adviser.  Only  one  of  NES  242Y,  244Y,  245Y,  246Y  may  be  counted  toward  the  fulfilment  of  th 
requirement. 


1232Y 


141H 


HIS101Y 


The  Emergence  of  the  Third  World  52L,  26 

The  composition  and  nature  of  the  economically  under-developed  regions  of  tl 
world,  especially  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  East  Asia;  the  conditions  that  ha' 
given  rise  to  a collectively-shared  “third  world  consciousness”. 

Exclusion:  HIS102Y,  105 Y,  106Y 


(2H 


IBH 


HIS102Y 


Historians  Through  Time  Fall  Term:  26L,  13T;  Spring  Term:  1.' 

Historians  and  history  in  the  Western  world.  The  First  Term  of  the  course  delves  in 
the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  focusii 
upon  man’s  development  of  a sense  of  time  and  history  by  periodically  highlighting 
particular  historian  who  illustrates  the  changed  assumptions  and  altered  awareness 
his  era.  In  the  Second  Term  students  will  attend  seminars,  each  led  by  a facul 
member  on  different  historical  themes,  to  provide  intensive  training  in  the  theory  ai 
practice  of  historical  writing. 

Exclusion:  HIS101Y,  105 Y,  106Y 


HIS105Y 


Ideology  and  Society  in  Western  Civilization  52L,  2l 

An  exploration  of  major  themes  in  Western  culture,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  t 
present.  Lectures  and  readings  will  focus  on  selected  figures  and  movements,  rati 
than  attempting  a comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

Exclusion : HIS  101 Y,  102Y,  106Y 
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IS106Y 


LS206Y 


[S208Y 


[5220Y 


>230Y 


1232Y 


! 241H 


242H 


243H 


P.44H 

i * 

\4. 


50Y 


Legend,  Myth,  and  History  52L,  26T 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  history  by  means  of  an  assessment  of  the  content  and 
function  of  popular  legends  from  the  earliest  times  through  to  the  influential  myths  of 
the  modem  era. 

Exclusion : HIS101Y,  102Y.  105 Y 

Mediaeval  History  of  the  Jews  52L,  26T 

Jewish  history  from  the  rise  of  Islam  until  the  seventeenth  century:  demography,  self- 
government,  messianic  movements,  and  economic  activity.  Introduction  to  modern 
historiography. 

Modern  History  of  the  Jews  52L,  26T 

The  main  themes  of  modern  Jewish  history  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present;  the  erosion  of  traditional  society,  the  Jewish  Enlightenment,  the  Hassidic 
revival,  emancipation  and  assimilation,  Jewish  socialism,  Zionism,  and  anti-Semitism 
and  the  Holocaust. 

The  Shape  of  Mediaeval  Society  52L,  26T 

Economic,  political,  religious,  and  educational  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  late  Roman  period  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  narrative  of  political 
events  is  kept  to  a minimum,  serving  only  to  provide  the  necessary  context  for 
institutions  and  ideas. 

Politics  and  Social  Change  in  England,  1530-1800  52L,  26T 

The  formative  period  of  modern  English  history.  Changes  in  the  social  structure  and 
economy  are  related  to  changes  in  the  political  system,  in  particular  to  the  struggle  for 
power  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  emergence  of  a stable  political  system  in 
the  eighteenth. 

The  British  Imperial  Experience  52 L,  26T 

The  nature  and  exercise  of  power,  the  reasons  for  imperial  expansion,  the  colonial 
system  at  work,  racial  antagonism  and  accommodation,  and  the  rise  of  nationalism  in 
the  non-European  world. 

Europe  in  the  19th  Century  26L,  13T 

An  introduction  to  the  principal  themes  of  western  and  central  European  history  from 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  1890’s. 

Europe  in  the  Contemporary  Era  26L,  13T 

The  evolution  of  European  politics,  culture,  and  society  from  1890:  the  origins  and 
consequences  of  the  two  world  wars,  the -Bolshevik  Revolution  and  Stalinism, 
Fascism  and  Naziism,  and  the  post- 1945  reconstruction  and  division  of  Europe. 

Early  Modern  Europe,  1450-1648  26L 

The  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  history  of  continental  Europe.  The 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  Counter-reformation,  growth  of  the  territorial  monar- 
chies, and  the  religious  wars. 

Early  Modern  Europe,  1648-1815  26L 

The  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  history  of  continental  Europe.  Devel- 
opment of  royal  absolutism,  social  change  and  the  crisis  of  the  ancien  rgime,  the 
Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Napoleonic  era. 

Russia  Since  the  9th  Century  52L,  26T 

The  Russian  people,  state  and  culture,  with  emphasis  on  major  institutional,  social, 
and  ideological  changes.  First  Term:  Origins  of  Russian  History,  paganism  and 
Christianity,  Mongol  influences,  Muscovite  autocracy,  and  westernization  to  1800. 
Second  Term:  The  imperial  regime;  the  radical  intelligentsia;  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime;  the  Stalin  revolution  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
society;  foreign  relations. 
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HIS251Y 

HIS260Y 

HIS261Y 

HIS262Y 

HIS271Y 

HIS280Y 

HIS282Y 

HIS291Y 

HIS292Y 

HIS295Y 


East  Central  Europe  to  1939  52 L,  26|jl^ 

The  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Hungarian  background;  the  Balkans  in  the  late  mediaeval 
and  early  modern  periods.  Renaissance,  Reformation  and  Counter-reformation,  and j 
decline  and  national  revival  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Partitioned 
Poland,  nationalism  in  the  nineteenth  century;  World  War  I,  Peace  Settlement,  anc 
interwar  years.  ' |j|p00 


Pre-Confederation  Canada  52L,  26ipB30fl 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the  history  of  Canada  before  Confedera 
tion. 

Exclusion : HIS262Y 


Post-Confederation  Canada  52L,  26 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the  history  of  Canada  afte 
Confederation. 


521 


History  of  Canada 

A survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  Canada,  topically  treate' 
from  1663  to  1974. 

Exclusion : HIS260Y,  261 Y 


American  History  Since  1763  52L,  26 

Major  themes  since  the  American  Revolution:  independence  and  political  reorganize 
tion,  political  parties,  territorial  expansion,  the  sectional  crisis,  industrializatior 
progressivism,  and  the  United  States  as  a world  power. 


History  of  East  Asian  Civilization  52L,  26  IS305H 

The  lecture  portion  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  that  of  EAS102Y.  The  tutori; 
portion  is  different. 

Exclusion : EAS102Y 


3S302Y 


1S304Y 


History  of  India  52L,  26 

An  introductory  survey  of  Indian  history  from  its  sources  in  the  archeological  remair 
of  Harappa  and  Mohenjo  Daro  to  the  present.  Those  elements  which  fuse  anciei 
Hindu  religion  and  culture  and  modern  ideas  about  politics  and  society  provide  tlpfiY 
basis  for  study  of  major  themes  and  problems. 


Latin  America:  The  Colonial  Period  52L,  26 

The  evolution  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  from  pre-Columbian  civilizations 
the  wars  of  independence.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  HIS292Y) 

Exclusion : HIS290Y 


Latin  America:  The  National  Period  52 L,  It 

A survey,  of  Latin  American  history  from  the  wars  of  independence  to  the  Cub; 
Revolution.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  HIS291Y) 

Exclusion : HIS290Y 


307Y 


History  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  to  1900  52L,  2fj||oy 

Historical  development  of  African  peoples  from  the  earliest  known  times  through  t 
partition  of  Africa.  Population  movement,  the  development  of  trade  and  technolog  y 
the  growth  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  Islam,  the  slave  trade,  and  increasing  impact 
the  industrial  West. 
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OTE 

4C300Y 

IS301Y 

IS302Y 

IS303H 

S304Y 

S305H 

S306Y 

S307Y 

15310Y 
1531 1Y 


Second-Year  students  may  take  300  series  lecture  courses,  though  not  30Q  and  400 
series  seminars.  However,  the  Department  of  History  may  have  to  restrict  enrolment 
in  some  300  series  lecture  courses  to  the  number  of  students  who  can  be  admitted  to 
the  available  tutorial  sections. 

Modern  China  in  Revolution  (See  JMC  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

History  of  Spain,  1652-1939  26L,  26T 

The  crisis  of  the  seventeenth-century  monarchy,  eighteenth-century  enlightened  refor- 
mism, the  collapse  of  the  old  regime,  the  emergence  of  liberalism  and  regional 
separatism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  disintegration  of  political  and  social 
stability  in  the  twentieth. 

France  Since  the  Revolution  of  1789  52L,  26T 

A study  of  developments  from  the  later  eighteenth  century  in  French  politics,  culture, 
and  society. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  26L,  13T 

Intellectual  history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  from  Petrarch  through  1540,  in  the 
context  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Italian  cities. 

Exclusion:  HIS357Y 

Franco’s  Spain,  1936-1975  52S 

The  political,  social,*  and  economic  history  of  Spain  from  the  civil  war  to  the  death  of 
Franco. 

The  Weimar  Experiment:  Culture  and  Politics  from  the  Second  Reich  to  the  Third  26S 

The  democratic  tradition  in  Germany  to  the  founding  of  the  Weimar  Republic;  the 
impact  of  war,  revolution,  and  economic  crises  on  politics  and  the  arts;  the  army, 
church,  and  universities  in  relation  to  the  Republic;  the  nature  and  effects  of  anti- 
democratic thought;  National  Socialism  and  German  culture  before  1933;  anti-semi- 
tism  in  Weimar  Germany. 

Prerequisite:  HIS242H/317H 

Select  Topics  in  Modern  Jewish  History  52S 

Studies  in  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of  the  Jews  since  the 
Enlightenment. 

Prerequisite:  HIS208H/208Y 

Man  and  Environment:  The  Historical  Background,  1600-1900  52S 

Changing  attitudes  toward  the  natural  world  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America; 
the  effects  upon  society  of  seminal  ideas  such  as  man’s  mastery  over  nature,  progress 
and  social  betterment,  the  pastoral  myth,  laissez-faire  and  the  market  mechanism,  the 
evolution  of  the  species,  Social  Darwinism,  and  the  balance  of  nature.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  will  serve  as  a case-study. 

Prerequisite:  One  post- 1500  European  History  course 

The  Iroquois  52S 

The  history  of  Canada  as  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  an  indigenous  people,  from 
pre-historic  times  to  the  present.  Readings  will  include  anthropological  and  ethnologi- 
cal studies  as  well  as  historical  literature. 

Introduction  to  Canadian  International  Relations  52L,  26T 

This  course  is  designed  to  place  Canadian  international  affairs  in  a broader  context. 
Anglo-American  as  well  as  Canadian- American  relations;  the  European  background  to 
questions  such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  appeasement,  and  rearmament,  which 
directly  affected  Canada  without  this  country  being  consulted. 
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HIS312H 

HIS313Y 

HIS314Y 

HIS315Y 

HIS316H 

HIS317H 

HIS318H 

HIS324Y 

HIS325Y 

HIS326Y 

HIS328Y 


War  in  the  20th  Century  26!  Fv 

A seminar  designed  to  permit  the  exploration  of  themes  raised  in  HIS318H  through 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  research  papers. 

Prerequisite:  HIS318H 


Canadian  Labour  and  the  Left  52 

A study  of  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Movement  since  confederation  and  ( 
the  related  development  of  Canadian  radicalism.  Social,  economic,  and  region; 
themes  will  be  incorporated. 


| 

m 


French  Canada  Since  the  Conquest  52L,  26 

A general  survey  of  French-Canadian  political,  social,  and  cultural  history.  Problen 
of  co-existence  with  English  Canada;  ideology  and  its  connection  with  socioeconom 
evolution  and  political  decision. 


The  History  of  Censorship 

Study  of  attitudes,  and  examples  of  censorship  by  both  Church  and  State  from  tf 
ancient  world  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings  will  begin  with  Plato  and  tl 
New  Testament;  particular  attention  to  the  functioning  of  the  Index  of  Prohibitt 
Books,  and  the  Roman  Inquisition*  in  Renaissance  Italy.  Students  will  be  encourage 
to  pursue  the  topic  in  their  own  special  area  of  interest. 


S BS33; 


Germany  in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries:  The  Fragmented  Nation  2(  f 

The^main  trends  of  political,  social,  and  economic  history  in  Germany  in  an  age  wh< 
territorial  particularism  and  foreign  intervention  dominated  German  life. 


Germany  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries:  The  Belated  Nation  26L,  1' 

The  main  trends  in  German  history,  political  and  intellectual,  social  and  economi 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  German  states  in  t 
seventies. 


S339\ 


War  in  Western  Society,  1900-1950 

Origins,  course,  and  outcome  of  the  two  world  wars  in  the  twentieth  centrn 
principally  as  they  affected  the  nations  of  Europe.  Militarism  and  pacifism,  the  eclip 
of  the  old  diplomacy,  the  role  of  intellectuals  and  special  interests,  the  econon 
roots  of  total  war,  the  growth  of  executive  dictatorship,  and  the  apparatus 
propaganda  and  the  systematic  application  of  terror. 


BJ40Y 


European  Socialism:  National  and  International  26L,  2 a 

The  origins  and  development  of  socialist  theory  and  socialist  movements  in  tflplY 
nineteenth  century;  socialism  and  revolution  before  1914;  the  First  and  Seco  | 
Internationals;  the  impact  of  World  War  I and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  on  Socialis  ? 
the  post  war  competition  amongst  Socialism,  Communism,  and  National  Socialism.  * 
Prerequisite : HIS  1 05 Y/(24 1 H&242H) 

.If! 

Politics  and  Society  in  Mediaeval  England  52L.  2 1 

The  anatomy  and  spirit  of  the  community  and  communities  of  Mediaeval  Engl  a $ 
King  and  court,  lordship,  manor,  village,  and  guild  and  church  organizations.  De\ 
opment  of  the  various  communities,  their  economic  and  political  life,  and  their  cult 
(e.g.  building,  drama,  and  philosophy). 


Europe,  400-1100  ' 52L.  ' 

The  breakdown  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  reconstruction  of  society  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  lay  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  law.  The  fo  ' 
is  on  Western  Europe,  but  attention  is  also  paid,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  to 
Byzantine  Empire. 


Topics  in  Mediaeval  Society 

Studies  in  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  economic,  legal,  and  literary  histor) 
Western  Europe.  Primary  focus  on  sources. 

Prerequisite:  Previous  university-level  course  in  mediaeval  history 
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HIS332Y 


iiIS335Y 


IIS337Y 


[IS338Y 


IS339Y 


; 


IS341Y 


Victorian  Women  26L,  26T 

Victorian  society,  and  the  men  and  women  who  created  and  shaped  it.  The  status  of 
women  in  the  major  areas  of  nineteenth-century  life  (e.g.  law,  politics,  education, 
employment,  and  literature)  and  the  contemporary  justification  for  the  existing  atti- 
tudes and  practices.  Movements  which  attempted  to  alter  the  status  of  women. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  nineteenth-century  British  history 

History  of  Protest  52L,  26T 

Kinds  of  protest  that  go  beyond  parliamentary  agitation  but  fall  short  of  violent 
overthrow  of  government;  their  effectiveness  and  appropriateness  in  different  kinds  of 
society.  Bread  riots,  strikes  (peaceful  and  violent),  the  emancipation  struggle  in  the 
United  States,  the  militant  suffragettes,  conscientious  objection,  and  Satyagraha. 
Based  on  Britain  from  the  Civil  War  period  to  the  present,  with  comparative  material 
from  France,  America,  and  India. 

Prerequisite:  A course  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  countries  named 

British  History,  1815-1914  26L,  26T 

Major  domestic  and  external  problems  facing  the  British  Government.  Political 
history,  the  emergence  of  parliamentary  democracy  from  the  passage  of  the  Great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  to  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  and  the  growth  of  modern  political 
parties. 

From  Empire  to  Welfare  State,  1906-1976  26L,  26T 

British  history  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contraction  of 
British  power  overseas  and  the  development  of  government  power  to  provide 
effective,  social  services. 

Victorian  Society  26L,  26T 

Major  themes  of  English^social  history  from  1815  to  1900.  The  social  context  and 
consequences  of  industrialization,  the  development  of  cities,  the  changing  status  of 
women,  the  family,  popular  culture,  religion,  and  the  social  aspects  of  politics. 
Exclusion : HIS330Y 

Reformation  and  Society  in  Europe  52L,  26T 

The  sixteenth-century  Reformation  as  it  affected,  and  was  affected  by,  political, 
cultural,  and  social  conditions  of  the  time.  Major  Protestant  and  radical  reform 
movements  in  central  and  western  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  (Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries);  Italy,  and  Spain  and  the  Catholic  Reformation. 

Italy  Since  1789  26L,  26T 

The  unification  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  liberal  regime  (i870  to  1922),  and  the 
Fascist  era.  Liberalism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  church-state  relations;  socio- 
economic problems  that  caused  emigration,  and  the  impact  of  emigration. 

-European  Intellectual  History:  The  Enlightenment  to  the  20th  Century  52L,  26T 

Intellectual  trends  and  movements  in  modern  France,  Germany,  and  England:  the 
Enlightenment.  post-Revolutionary  conservatism,  socialism,  positivism,  German  ideal- 
ism, Nietzscheanism,  utilitarianism  and  liberalism,  and  Freudianism.  Movements  as 
products  of  political  and  social  history,  and  as  formative  influences  upon  modern 
consciousness.  Trends  will  be  studied  through  figures  such  as  Comte,  Hegel,  Marx, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Mill,  and  Freud. 

Peace,  Power,  and  War  in  the  International  Community  Since  1871  52L,  26T 

Peace  and  war  during  the  transition  in  global  politics  from  the  European  ascendancy 
to  the  dominance  of  the  nuclear  Super-Powers;  the  search  for  peace  through  alliances, 
balance  of  power,  and  international  institutions;  the  development  of  international 
institutions  for  political,  economic,  humanitarian,  environmental,  and  other  areas  of 
international  cooperation. 
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HIS346Y 

HIS348H 

HIS349Y 

HIS350Y 

NOTE 

HIS351Y 

HIS354Y 

HIS357Y 

HIS359Y 

HIS360Y 


French  Society  and  Culture  in  the  18th  Century  26L,  26T 

The  Old  Regime  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  Revolution.  The  Enlightenment, 
eighteenth-century  utopias,  economic  growth,  the  political  forms  of  opposition  to  the 
absolute  monarchy,  decorative  arts,  popular  culture,  the  nobility,  dechristianization, 
and  population  increase  and  its  consequence^. 


Aspects  of  Modern  Portugal,  1640-1974  13L,  13T 

Structure  and  historical  development  of  Portuguese  society.  Changing  concepts  of 
state  authority,  attitudes  toward  religion,  emigration,  the  study  of  popular  culture, 
regional  differentiation  and  economies,  social  structure  and  politics,  and  Portuguese 
nationalism. 


Renaissance  and  Baroque  France,  1500-1715 


52L,  26T 


& 


Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  France.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  ) 
modern  historiographical  trends. 


The  Social  History  of  the  Family  52L 

Changes  in  emotions  and  structures  will  interest  us:  how  childrearing  has  altered 
across  the  ages,  whether  the  couple  is  held  together  by  “romance”  or  “property 
and  how  the  family  is  connected  to  the  outside  community.  We  shall  also  covei 
changes  in  the  size  of  families,  in  the  composition  of  the  household,  and  the  role 
of  women  as  mothers  and  wives.  The  course  will  include  material  from  both  North 
America  and  Europe,  and  range  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
Exclusion : HIS442Y 


m 


Students  interested  in  European  history  should  refer  also  to  HIS301Y,  302Y,  303H 
305 H ,-306 Y,  307Y,  312H,  316H,  317H,  318H,  324Y,  390Y,  398Y. 


Topics  in  Soviet  History  26L,  263 

General  survey  of  Russian  history  since  1917:  foundation  and  consolidation  of  th< 
Soviet  state;  N.E.P.  and  its  repercussions;  the  Stalin  revolution;  economic,  and  socia 
changes;  foreign  policy  before  and  after  World  War  II;  post-Stalinist  Russia.  Analysi 
of  specific  problems,  particularly  since  1928,  including  the  role  and  content  o 
ideology,  Party  and  government  structure,  Soviet  legality,' planning  system,  collective 
farming,  cultural  policy,  and  intellectual  dissent. 

Exclusion : HIS352H 
Prerequisite : HIS250Y 
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Nationalism  and  Empire  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  1780-1945  52L,  26' 

The  interaction  of  national  movements  and  state  policy  in  Russia,  East  Centre 
Europe,  and  the  Balkahs.  Nationalism  under  the  imperial  dynasties  (Romano\ 
Habsburg,  and  Ottoman)  and  its  development  in  the  successor  states  and  the  Sovif 
Union.  Among  the  groups  studied  will  be  Slavs,  Balts,  Hungarians,  Jews,  and  th 
people  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asiatic  Russia. 


The  Renaissance  52L,  26 

A cultural  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  set  against  the  sock 
economic  background.  The  course  will  concentrate  upon  the  development  of  th 
Renaissance  in  Italy  and  will  deal  with  its  manifestations  in  Northern  Europe. 
Exclusion:  HIS303H 
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The  History  of  Women  in  Canada 

The  role  played  by  women  in  shaping  Canadian  society.  The  attitudes  and  conditioi 
which  have  determined  the  position  of  women  in  various  stages  in  Canada’s  develo 
ment.  The  role  of  women  from  two  basic  perspectives — the  pioneer  experience  ar 
the  industrial-urban  experience. 


The  Canadian  Political  Tradition 

An  examination  of  the  development  since  the  1830’s  of  conservative,  liberal,  ai 
radical  approaches  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  Canadian  political  life. 
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Strategies  of  Canadian  Economic  Development,  1850-1975  52L 

Approaches  to  economic  development  and  their  implications  and  consequences.  The 
establishment  of  networks  of  transportation  and  communications,  the  growth  of 
industry,  the  role  of  government  in  economic  affairs,  and  class  and  group  aspirations 
and  conflicts. 

France  in  America  26L,  26T 

The  development  of  institutions  and  society  in  those  parts  of  the  Americas  dominated 
by  France  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  with  particular  reference  to  Canada. 
Exclusion:  HIS460Y 

The  Mass  Media  in  Canada  52L 

The  interplay  of  communications  and  culture  from  1800  to  the  present.  The  develop- 
ment and  impact  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television;  Innis,  McLuhan,  and  other 
communication  theorists. 

Prerequisite:  H1S261Y/262Y 

Metropolis  and  Frontier  in  Canada  before  1920  52L 

Studies  in  the  interplay  of  leading  urban  communities  and  major  frontier  or  hinterland 
areas  in  Canada  from  the  early  French  period  to  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
Prerequisite:  HIS260Y/261 Y/262Y 

Canadian-American  Relations  - 52S 

Detailed  and  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Attention  given  to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  Canadian  West  52S 

The  prairie  West  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  emergence  of  a distinctive 
region  and  its  place  in  Canadian  development.  The  approach  will  be  broadly  social 
and  cultural. 

Canada  in  the  1920’s  52S 

An  examination  of  Canadian  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  development 
from  World  War  I to  the  Depression. 

Prerequisite:  HIS261Y/262Y 

Students  interested  in  Canadian  history  should  refer  also  to  HIS310Y,  31 1Y,  313Y, 
314Y,  and  359 Y. 

The  American  Political  Tradition  78L 

American  foreign  relations  and  domestic  policies.  Conflict  and  consensus  in  American 
political  history  since  the  Revolution.  The  persistence  of  the  ideological  and 
pragmatic  strains  in  American  politics. 

Evolution  of  American  Nationalism  26L,  26T 

This  course  will  involve  the  whole  of  American  history,  but  will  concentrate  on  the 
years  from  Independence  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  A comparative  approach  will 
occasionally  be  used  in  order  to  place  American  nationalism  in  a larger  setting.  Travel 
accounts  and  literary  materials  will  be  used,  as  well  as  the  works  of  such  figures  as 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  university-level  course  in  American  history 

The  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  78L 

A survey  and  analysis  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  and  foreign 
policy  commitments  of  the  United  States  from  1890-1976. 
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American  Colonial  History  52S 

The  origins  of  American  society  and  institutions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  their 
development  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  American  Revolution. 

Prerequisite : HIS230Y 
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American  Social  History  52L,  26T 

A systematic  analysis  of  the  major  factors  of  American  society  over  time.  Topics  pf 
include  urbanization;  the  growth  of  technology  and  administrative  systems;  the 
community  society  continuum;  demographics,  race,  and  ethnicity;  social  stratification; 
sex  roles,  kinship  and  family;  formal  associations;  work  relations;  education,  religion,; 
culture,  and  values. 


Topics  in  20th-Century  American  Diplomacy  52L,  26T 

The  major  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  toward  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
East  Asia  from  the  1890’s  to  the  1960’s. 


Ethnicity  in  American  History  52S 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a “melting  pot’’:  migrations  to  and 
settlement  patterns  in  America,  concepts  of  nationality  and  race,  and  problems  ol 
assimilation  and  acculturation.  Black  history  and  Indian- White  relations  will  also  be 
discussed,  although  the  focus  will  be  on  non-Anglo-Saxon  immigrants. 

Aspects  of  American  Progressivism  - 52S 

The  main  themes  of  American  progressivism  since  1880. 
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Modern  China,  1600-1911  52L,  267 

Modern  Chinese  history  with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  intellectual,  social, 
economic,  and  political  factors,  culminating  in  the  collapse  of  the  traditional  system  ol 
government  in  the  Revolution  of  1911. 
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Indian  History  and  Archaeology  to  700  A.D.  (formerly  SIS330H)  26L,  137 

The  genesis  and  the  growth  of  Indian  classical  civilization  through  an  analysis  of  its 
ancient  and  early  mediaeval  political  history  and  archaeology.  Indus  Valley  civiliza 
tion,  Vedic  age,  empire  of  the  Mauryas,  Gupta  empire,  and  the  age  of  Harsa.  Ar 
historical  survey  of  ancient  Indian  political,  social,  and  economic  ideas  and  institu 
tions.  Readings  in  English. 
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Mediaeval  Indian  Kingdoms,  700-1800  A.D.  (formerly  SIS331H)  26L,  133 

Development  of  Indian  “feudalism”  in  the  middle  and  late  periods  of  Indian  mediae 
val  history;  genesis  and  development  of  Indian  feudalism  under  the  rule  of  the  Hindu  anc 
Muslim  dynasties,  impact  of  Islam  on  the  indigenous  Hindu  institutions,  and  mediaeva 
Indian  historiography.  No  language  requirement. 
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Emigration,  Immigration,  and  Ethnic  Settlement,  19th  and  20th  Centuries  26L,  261 
The  phenomenon  of  migration  across  national  boundaries  in  the  modern  period.  Th< 
focus  will  be  on  migration  from  Europe  to  North  America  after  the  Frencl 
Revolution.  Emigration,  settlement  in  North  America,  and  ethnic  persistence  will  b< 
studied  as  a continuum.  Students  will  read  excerpts  from  historical,  sociological 
anthropological,  and  fictional  accounts  of  the  process. 


Problems  in  Caribbean  History  13L,  131 

The  course  concentrates  on  the  Anglo  Caribbean  (although  not  excluding  the  French 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  Caribbean)  in  the  period  1640-1940.  Topics  include  the  socio 
economic  structure  of  slave  society,  revolt  and  rebellion  prior  to  emancipation,  thi 
development  of  the  peasantry,  nineteenth-century  economy  and  society,  and  the  rol< 
of  labour  in  the  social  and  political  changes  of  the  colonial  era. 
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Black  Africa  in  the  20th  Century  52L 

Major  problems  in  the  history  of  colonial  and  post-colonial  Africa:  the  nature  of 
European  domination,  the  extension  of  the  market  economy,  and  resultant  forms  of 
social  and  economic  change,  African  resistance,  labour  activity,  religious  movements, 
and  the  origins  of  modern  nationalism. 

The  Holocaust:  Nazis,  Occupied  Europe,  and  the  Jews  26L,  26T 

A number  of  historical  issues  will  be  considered.  The  Nazi  policy  and  its  evolution  up 
to  the  “Final  Solution",  the  apparatus  of  mass  killing,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
German  response.  The  Jewish  response:  The  Ghettoes^  the  Jewish  Councils,  compli- 
ance, armed  and  unarmed  resistance.  The  European  response:  governmental  authori- 
ties, the  churches,  collaborationist  groups,  and  Resistance  movements. 

York  University  Exchange  Seminar  TBA 

For  details,  consult  the  Department  of  History. 

History  and  Historians,  19th  and  20th  Centuries  26S 

Studies  in  the  philosophy,  methodology,  and  literary  techniques  of  some  major 
historians  in  Europe  and  America,  based  on  their  formal  works  and  their  correspon- 
dence. 

Jewish  Self-Government  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages  52S 

Analysis  of  relevant  documents  (in  English  translation)  concerning  the  self- 
organization of  the  Jews.  Institutions  and  their  composition,  politics,  functions  of  self- 
government,  social  problems,  and  inter-communal  relations.  The  students  will  have  to 
consult  recent  research  literature  on  the  subject. 

Prerequisite:  HIS206Y/H 

Studies  in  Canadian  Social,  Economic  and  Political  Issues,  1896-1921  52S 

Selected  topics  in  a critical  period  of  Canadian  history.  The  theme  of  the  seminar  will 
be  the  transformation  of  Canadian  society  and  institutions  by  the  Great  War. 

The  Third  Reich  26S 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  in  studying  the  twelve  years  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship; 
particular  attention  paid  to  the  period  of  the  seizure  of  power  (1933-34).  A reading 
knowledge  of  German  helpful,  but  not  essential. 

Prerequisite : HIS242H/317H 

The  Division  of  Germany,  1941-1972  26S 

The  diplomacy  and  domestic  conditions  of  Germany  from  the  Nazi  attack  on  Russia 
in  1941  to  the  Basic  Treaty  of  1972,  which  confirmed  the  division  of  Germany.  As  far 
as  possible,  will  be  based  on  published  documentary  studies. 

Prerequisite:  HIS242H/317H 

Studies  in  Immigration  52S 

The  historical,  fictional,  and  sociological  literature  on  immigration  and  ethnic  group 
life;  the  impact  on  both  the  emigrating  and  receiving  country  of  the  major  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century  European  migrations.  Special  emphasis  on  Italian  migration  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin  America;  other  groups  may  also  be  studied. 

Seminar  in  Canadian  Foreign  Policy  (see  JHP  under  “Joint  Courses") 

War,  Politics,  and  Society  in  Mediaeval  England  and  France  52S 

Weekly  discussion  will  be  based  on  the  reading  of  translated  documents  and/or 
selected  key  books  and  articles.  Attention  will  be  addressed  to  such  questions  as  war 
and  feudalism,  kingship  and  war,  consent  to  military  service  and  war  taxation,  the 
impact  of  war  on  various  groups,  attempts  to  end  or  limit  war,  and  the  culture  of  war. 
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Barbaric  Law  and  Society  52S 

Working  from  the  texts  of  the  Leges  Barbarorum , and  other  source  material  where 
relevant,  this  seminar  will  focus  on  the  structure  of  mediaeval  society  as  revealed  in 
its  laws  and  legal  procedures.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  changes  in  scholarly 
opinion  in  the  seventeeth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries,  and  the  reasons  for 
them. 


The  Mediaeval  Papacy  52S 

History  of  the  church  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  Papacy,  church-state  problems,  and  the  development  of  a papal  monarchy  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 


The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire  .52$ 

The  changes  in  the  world  position  of  Great  Britain  between  1850  and  1975.  The 
dwindling  of  British  strategic  and  economic  power,  with  reference  to  the  policies, 
attitudes,  and  assumptions  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day  and  of  public  opinion. 
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British  Trade  Unions,  1800  to  the  Present  52S 

The  rise,  struggles,  and  recent  advances  in  importance  of  British  trade  unions.  A brie! 
comparison  with  other  trade  union  movements  to  discover  whether  British  trade 
unions  have  a unique  position  that  has  affected  British  political  and  economic 
developments. 
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Topics  in  Tudor  Social  History  525 

The  bonds  of  society,  class  structure,  and  the  family;  problems  of  poverty;-  the 
reception  of  the  Renaissance;  the  sources  of  the  historian’s  knowledge.  In  the  Seconc 
Term  students  are  encouraged  to  develop  further  topics  according  to  their  interests. 
Prerequisite : HIS230Y 
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Studies  in  Victorian  England  525 

An  examination  of  a series  of  political  crises,  such  as  those  associated  with  the  repea 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Second  and  Third  Reform  Acts,  anc 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bills.  Students  will  be  given  wide  latitude  in  the  choice  o: 
subjects  for  research  papers. 

Prerequisite : University-level  course  in  British  history 
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Crime  and  Society  in  England,  1650-1850  525 

A study  of  crime  in  a social  context,  the  changing  nature  of  violence,  and  of  crime: 
against  property;  the  administration  of  justice,  including  the  criminal  law,  police 
trials,  and  punishment. 

Prerequisite : A previous  course  in  post-mediaeval  English  history 


France  in  the  20th  Century  265 

Contemporary  France  from  the  Dreyfus  Affair  through  the  Fifth  Republic.  Man' 
aspects  of  social,  intellectual,  and  political  history  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  European  history 
Recommended  preparation : A reading  knowledge  of  French 


Women  and  Health  in  Past  Times 

Reading  and  research  into  important  issues  in  the  history  of  childbearing,  women' 
diseases,  contraception,  abortion,  and  nutrition.  Both  North  America  and  Europe  wil 
be  covered,  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
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Peacemakers  and  Peacemaking:  1815,  1919,  and  1947  52S 

Comparative  studies  on  the  vital  issues  of  peacemaking  after  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon,  and  after  World  Wars  I and  II.  The  social,  economic, 
ideological,  and  political  contexts  of  peacemaking;  the  interaction  between  internal 
and  foreign  politics;  the  roles  of  principal  foreign  policy  actors;  approaches  to 
enforcement  of  the  peace  settlements.  Stress  on  treaty  texts  and  primary  sources. 
Prerequisite : One  course  in  the  history  of  international  relations  or  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  Europe 

German  Intellectual  History,  19th  and  20th  Centuries  52S 

Intellectual  trends  in  Germany,  against  the  background  of  the  political  and  social 
changes  brought  about  by  modernization.  Emphasis  upon  major  social  and  political 
writers  such  as  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Nietzsche,  Max  Weber,  and  Thomas 
Mann.  Differences  between  rational  and  irrational  responses  to  modernization.  The 
relationship  between  modern  German  intellectual  history  and  the  humanistic  heritage. 
Prerequisite : One  course  in  modern  European  history 

Topics  in  Imperial  Russian  History,  1700-1825  52S 

Historical  demography,  state  and  nobility,  bureaucracy,  frontiers,  agriculture,  peas- 
ant-Cossack  revolutionary  movements,  ‘Westernization”  and  cultural  dualism,  and 
Russia’s  impact  on  the  European  state  system.  The  seminar  is  also  designed  to 
introduce  students  to  the  tools  and  skills  of  the  historian,  to  bibliography,  and  to  the 
craft  of  historical  research  and  writing. 

Prerequisite : HIS250Y 

The  Nationality  Question  in  the  Habsburg  Monarchy,  1780-1914  26S 

The  non-German  nationalities  of  the  Monarchy.  Among  the  peoples  considered  will 
be  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  and  South  Slavs. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Partitioned  Poland  26S 

The  development  of  Polish  nationalism  from  the  partitions  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  including  the  relationship  between  Polish 
nationalism  and  the  emergent  nationalisms  of  neighbouring  peoples  like  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  Lithuanians. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Topics  in  Russian  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  52S 

Tsarist  and  Soviet  foreign  relations  from  th,e  Crimean  War  to  the  present  with  special 
emphasis  on  continuity  and  change.  First  Term:  A colloquium  on  Russian  foreign 
political  behaviour.  Second  Term:  Discussion  of  research  reports. 

Prerequisite : HIS250Y 

From  World  War  II  to  the  Pearson  Government  52S 

Topics  in  federal  politics,  federal-provincial  relations,  social  security,  resource  policy, 
northern  development,  and  other  aspects  of  government. 

Prerequisite:  HIS261Y/311Y 

War  and  Society  in  Canada,  1609-1814  52S 

The  strategy,  tactics,  and  logistics  of  the  wars  fought  in  Canada  and  the  influence  of 
militarism  on  the  Canadian  economy  and  society. 

French  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Confederation  52S 

The  place  of  the  French-Canadian  nationality  in  Confederation:  separatism,  Quebec's 
special  position,  the  minorities,  bilingualism  and  biculturalism,  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  change  within  French  Canada,  and  French-Canadian  approaches  to 
Confederation. 

Recommended  preparation : A reading  knowledge  of  French 
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John  Strachan’s  Canada  52: 

An  enquiry  into  the  origins  of  English  Canada.  An  emphasis  upon  cultural,  sectional 
and  political  conflict,  as  well  as  upon  the  forces  making  for  order  and  disorder.  / 
critique  of  historical  literature  pertaining  to  Upper  Canada. 
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Advanced  Topics  in  American  History  26; 

Examination  in  depth  of  a theme  or  period  in  American  history.  Content  in  any  give 
year  will  depend  on  instructor. 


American  Slavery  and  Its  Aftermath  52  p 

The  institution  of  slavery,  proslavery  and  antislavery  arguments;  the  free  Negro  i 
American  society;  slavery  and  the  Civil  War.  Reconstruction,  segregation,  desegreg.j 
tion  and  Black  Nationalism. 


American  Urban  History  52 

An  analysis  of  the  urbanization  of  American  society,  from  colonial  times  to  th 
twentieth  century,  including  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  cities  and  of  the  effeci 
of  an  increasingly  urbanized  society  upon  rural  and  small  town  life. 
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Cold  War  America 

An  analysis  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  and  foreign 
commitments  of  the  United  States  from  1941  to  1976. 

Recommended  preparation : HIS372Y/H 
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Mediaeval  Indian  Society  (formerly  SIS430Y)  52 

Emphasis  on  Indian  law,  political  ideas  and  institutions,  and  Indian  soci 
organization.  Actual  mediaeval  law  cases  and  Indian  law  codes  will  be  examined 
understand  the  inter-relationships  between  law,  politics,  and  social  order.  The  recon 
mended  texts  are:  U.N.  Ghoshal,  A History  of  Indian  Political  Ideas',  Robert  Linga 
Classical  Law  of  India',  and  Louis  Dumont,  Homo  Hierarchicus  (in  English). 
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Collapse  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  1870-1911 

Internal  and  external  factors  leading  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Prerequisite : EAS102Y/HIS280Y  or  at  least  one  other  course  in  Chinese  history 
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The  Problem  of  Government  in  Classical  Greece  52 

Forms  and  ideas  of  socio-political  organization,  concentrating  on  Athens,  from  Soloi 
founder  of  her  democracy,  to  Pericles,  its  greatest  exponent.  The  relevant  part  of  tl 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Aristotle’s  Constitution  of  Athens,  ar 
selections  from  other  works  will  be  read  in  translation. 
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From  Republic  to  Principate 

A revolution  of  the  Right  (133  B.C.-A.D.  14).  Failure  of  Roman  municipal  institutioi 
when  extended  to  government  of  empire.  Problems,  in  administration,  security,  tl 
economy,  and  ideology.  Search  for  alternatives.  The  Augustan  settlement  as 
response  to  specific  challenges. 
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Latin  American  Labour  History  5' 

The  Latin  American  working  class  from  the  European  conquest,  through  slavery  ai 
its  abolition,  to  twentieth-century  unions  and  peasant  leagues. 

Black  Africa:  Social  and  Economic  History 

Problems  in  the  social  and  economic  history  of  Africa.  The  mode  of  production,  tl 
development  of  trade  and  markets,  social  classes  in  pre-colonial  and  colonial  Afric 
entrepreneurship,  labour  systems,  and  agrarian  systems.  Wealth,  economic  powe 
and  agrarian  and  social  standing  as  both  functions  and  sources  of  political  power:  tl 
processes  of  African  history. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
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■HS497Y/498H/499H  Independent  Studies  TBA 

This  course  will  assume  the  form  of  an  undergraduate  thesis.  Students  wishing  to  take 
this  course  must  find  an  appropriate  supervisor  from  the  Department,  receive  approv- 
al for  the  project,  and  then  apply  in  writing  to  the  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  departmental  office.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  September  7th  for  HIS497Y/498H;  by  December  7th  for  HIS499H. 


MU  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

See  courses  listed  below  Music 


PS  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Institute  for  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology 


ofessor  Emeritus 

S.  Drake,  ab,  lld 
ifessor  and  Director 

B.  Sinclair,  ma,  ph  d ( 
sociate  Professors 

T. H.  Levere,  ba,  d phil 

^.M.H.  Mazumdar,  mb,  m tech,  ph  d 
distant  Professor 
3.S.  Hall,  ba,  ph  d 
:turers 

.Z.  Buchwald,  ma,  ph  d 
\C.  Enros,  ma 


M.P:  Winsor,  m phil,  ph  d (v) 


C.V.  Jones,  ms,  ph  d 


t.E.  Wall,  MA.  PH  D 


^treating  science  and  technology  as  part  of  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  Western  culture, 
irses  at  the  Institute  fill  a gap  that  has  long  existed  between  science  and  humanities.  The 
:ntific  and  literary  traditions  are  distinct,  but  only  those  who  have  learned  to  grasp  the  values 
points  of  view  of  both  science  and  the  humanities  can  make  informed  judgments.  Students  in 
i isciplines  will  find  one  or  more  courses  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  useful  in  their 
Lrammes. 

ost  HPS  courses  are  open  to  all  students  and  have  no  special  prerequisites.  Some  have  stated 
Requisites,  but  these  may  be  waived  upon  application  to  the  instructors  if  the  student  has 
tcient  background.  As  a general  guide,  the  following  courses  are  especially  suitable  for 
i anities  students,  and  require  no  special  scientific  background:  HPS100Y,  105Y,  201Y,  321H, 
I,  323H,  324H,  413Y,  496H,  497H.  The  following  have  more  of  a scientific  orientation,  and 
be  more  appropriate  for  science  students:  HPS200Y,  211H,  314Y,  41 1 Y,  412Y,  498H,  499FE 
le  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  listed  below  are  suitable  training  for  graduate  study  in 
)ry  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology,  elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  museum 
library  work,  science  writing  and  editing,  and  other  fields  where  competence  in  both  science 
i, humanities  is  required  or  desirable.  For  more  information  consult  the  IHPST  Undergraduate 
dbook , available  at  the  Institute  or  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 


rgraduate  Secretary : Dr.  B.E.  Wall,  Textbook  Store,  280  Huron  Street,  Room  408  (978-6280) 
tkiries:  Textbook  Store  Building,  280  Huron  Street,  Room  422  (978-6280) 


HISTORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

This  minor  programme  has  been  discontinued.  Students  completing  the  work  formerly  present 
in  this  programme  will  qualify  for  the  minor  programme  in  History  of  Science  and  Technology  (: 
below). 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  (formerly  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  ' 
SCIENCE) 

Specialist  programme:  1 1 V2  full  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
Students  who  began  this  programme  prior  to  1979-80  may  follow  either  the  requirements  gb 
below  or  those  listed  in  the  1978-79  Calendar. 

The  programme  combines  science,  history  of  science,  and  philosophy.  Details  of  individ 
programmes  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  students’  special  interests. 

Three  courses  in  Science  above  the  100  level; 

Four  full  HPS  courses  or  equivalent,  including  at  least  two  of  HPS  321H,  322H,  323H,  324H 
least  two  full  courses  above  the  200  level.  Students  may  substitute  courses  in  history  or  in 
history  of  science  offered  in  other  departments  for  up  to  two  full  courses. 

PHL/PHI  210Y,  245H,  355H 

Three  half-courses  in  Philosophy  drawn  from  the  fields  of  Epistemology,  Logic  and  Fori 
Semantics,  Philosophy  of  Science,  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  or  Philosophy  of  Mathen 
ics.  At  least  two  of  these  half-courses  above  the  200  level. 

One  full  course  (or  equivalent)  above  the  200  level  in  HPS  or  PHL/PHI  in  addition  to  th 
required  above. 

NOTE:  Students  are  warned  that  some  courses  in  science  carry  prerequisites  and  that  in  sc 
forms  the  programme  may  commit  them  to  as  many  as  fourteen  and  one  half  courses. 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Specialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

Five  courses  above  the  100  level  in  science  or  technology  drawn  from  a single  field  or  sevt 
related  fields;  detailed  selections  must  be  approved  by  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 

Five  HPS  courses;  up  to  two  courses  above  the  100  level  in  history  or  the  history  of  scie 
offered  in  other  departments  may  be  substituted  for  HPS  courses  with  the  approval  of 
Undergraduate  Secretary. 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

Two  courses  in  science  or  technology  from  a single  field  or  two  related  fields. 

Five  HPS  courses;  up  to  two  courses  in  history  or  the  history  of  science  offered  in  01 
departments  may  be  substituted  for  HPS  courses  with  the  approval  of  the  Undergradi 
Secretary. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  STUDIES 

Specialist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

Students  who  began  this  programme  prior  to  1979-80  may  follow  either  the  requirements  gi 
below  or  those  listed  in  the  1978-79  Calendar. 

Five  courses,  one  from  each  of  the  life  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  the  s( 
sciences,  and  the  humanities. 

Three  courses  above  the  100  level  in  science  or  engineering,  drawn  from  a single  field  or  sev 
related  fields;  detailed  selections  must  be  approved  by  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 

Three  courses  above  the  100  level  in  humanities  or  social  science  drawn  from  a single  fiel< 
several  related  fields;  detailed  selections  must  be  approved  by  the  Undergraduate  Secretary 
HPS  200 Y /20 1 Y/3 1 4Y/4 1 1 Y /ZOO  354Y  or  two  of  AST  210H/HPS  211H/321H/322H/323H/324H 
One  appropriate  course  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  from  the  lis 
courses  in  the  Note  below. 

NOTE:  The  following  courses  link  science  and  technology  with  other  aspects  of  culture.  They 
be  chosen  by  students  following  the  programmes  listed  above,  and  in  some  cases  may 
substituted  for  stated  programme  requirements  upon  approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Secret 
APM  336H;  AST  200H,  210H;  CHM  100Y;  CSC  300H;  ECO  201Y,  322Y;  GGR  101Y,  233Y,  3: 
HIS  102Y,  307 Y,  342Y;  HMU  365H;  INI  220Y;  JPA  300Y;  MAT  220Y,  420Y;  NEW  200Y,  2( 
300Y;  PHL/PHI  210Y,  255H,  355H,  455H;  PSY  300H;  REL  204Y,  405Y;  SOC  203Y,  335Y;  1 
180H,  216H,  217H,  304H;  VIC  240Y,  330Y,  440Y;  ZOO  354Y. 
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PS  100 Y The  Ascent  of  Man  52L,  26T 

The  development  of  scientific  ideas  from  prehistoric  beginnings  to  the  present  day.  A 
cultural  approach  to  science  patterned  after  Jacob  Bronowski's  Ascent  of  Man  series. 
Intended  for  students  of  the  humanities.  Science  students  should  take  HPS200Y. 
Exclusion ; HPS200Y 

*S105Y  Number,  Form  and  Civilization  52L 

Arithmetic  and  geometry  in  relation  to  other  aspects  of  culture,  from  primitive 
numeration  and  ornamentation  to  topology  and  the  electronic  computer.  Mathematical 
skills  are  neither  a prerequisite  nor  a goal  of  the  course. 

S200Y  Scientific  Revolutions  52L,  26T 

Evolution  and  revolution  in  scientific  ideas  and  methods,  studied  through  the  works 
of  such  men  as  Galileo,  Newton,  Darwin,  and  Einstein,  and  in  relation  to  the  societies 
in  which  they  lived.  Some  familiarity  with  scientific  concepts  is  expected.  Students 
with  no  science  background  should  take  HPS100Y. 

Exclusion  : HPS100Y 

Co-requisite : Any  BIO/CH  M/M  AT/PHY 

dS201Y  Technology  in  Western  Society  52L,V  26T 

A broad  historical  approach  to  technological  and  cultural  changes  in  the  West  from 
the  middle  ages  to  the  present.  Relations  between  technology  and  science,  religion, 
the  arts,  social  institutions,  and  political  beliefs  are  stressed. 

1)21 1H  Topics  in  the  History  of  Physics  26S 

For  students  specializing  or  intending  to  specialize  in  physics.  Three  topics  in  late 
eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  physics  will  be  treated  through  a close 
examination  of  original  scientific  papers. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  C and  Physics 
Co-requisite:  MAT130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y,  150Y),  PHY130Y/150Y 

304H  History  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Canada  (See  UNI  under  “University  College 

Courses”) 

314Y  Topics  in  the  History  of  Medicine  52L,  26T 

Theory  and  practice  of  medicine  from  antiquity  to  the  twentieth  century,  emphasizing 
relations  of  medicine,  culture  and  society.  Readings  and  discussions  of  primary 
material  and  historians'  comments,  illustrated  by  vase  paintings,  manuscript  illustra- 
tions, caricatures  and  objects  from  the  periods,  problems  and  places  studied.  For 
students  in  the  life  sciences,  especially  those  interested  in  health  professions,  as  well 
as  students  of  social  history  and  science  policy. 

Recommended  preparation:  BIOl  10Y/HPS200Y 

r>21H  Mechanism  and  the  Enlightenment  26S 

The  mechanical  world  view  of  the  scientific  revolution  and  its  influence  on  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  European  culture.  The  Royal  Society  and  other 
institutions.  Atomism  and  empiricism  in  political,  economic,  social  and  philosophical 
thought.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HPS320Y 

Recommended  preparation:  HPS100Y/200Y 

? 22H  The  Decline  of  Mechanism  26S 

The  philosophical  and  intellectual  reaction  to  the  revolutionary  developments  in 
physics  in  the  early  twentieth  century  which  forced  a re-evaluation  of  the  mechanical 
world-view.  Implications  of  relativity  and  quantum  mechanics  for  the  concept  of 
scientific  explanation,  causality,  knowledge,  explanation,  considered  in  the  context  of 
intellectual  history.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HPS320Y  (1978-79) 

I Recommended  preparation  : HPS100Y/200Y/321H 
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HPS323H 


Darwinism  and  Social  Darwinism 

Evolutionary  theory  and  the  idea  of  progress  in  the  Victorian  era  from  a social  ai 
intellectual  viewpoint.  The  Design  argument,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ma 
heredity  and  intelligence,  evolutionary  ethics,  the  eugenic  movement,  the  “scientifn 
basis  of  racism,  the  Scopes  “monkey”  trial.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HPS320Y  (1977-78) 

Recommended  preparation:  HPS100Y/200Y 


HPS411Y 


History  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
A survey  at  an  advanced  level  of  theories  of  the  physical  sciences  from  ancie 
Greece  to  the  twentieth  century.  Reading  and  analysis  of  primary  sources 
significant  secondary  literature. 

Prerequisite:  HPS21 1H/PHY130Y/150Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


HPS412Y 


History  of  the  Biological  Sciences 

A survey  a*t  an  advanced  level  of  biological  science  from  ancient  Greece  to 
twentieth  century  through  reading  and  analysis  of  primary  sources  and  signifies 
secondary  literature. 

Prerequisite:  HPS200Y/314Y/Z00345Y  and  permission  of  instructor 
Recommended  preparation  : BIOl  10Y 


MOOY 


HPS413Y 


History  of  Technology 
A survey  at  an  advanced  level  of  technology  from  antiquity  to  the  twentieth  centi 
through  reading  and  analysis  of  major  sources. 

Prerequisite:  HPS201Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


HPS496H/497H  Individual  Studies  Tl 

A reading  and  research  project  in  some  aspect  of  the  social,  cultural  or  intellect 
history  of  science  and  technology,  supervised  by  a faculty  member.  Projects  must 
approved  by  the  Institute  by  the  previous  June  for  a Fall  course  or  by  November 
a Spring  course,  and  are  subject  to  availability  of  a faculty  supervisor. 

Prerequisite:  Two  HPS  courses 


HPS498H/499H  Individual  Studies  Tl 

A reading  and  research  project  in  some  aspect  of  the  development  of  scientific  thee 
or  practice,  supervised  by  a faculty  member.  Projects  must  be  approved  by  i 
Institute  by  the  previous  June  for  a Fall  course  or  by  November  for  a Spring  cour 
and  are  subject  to  availability  of  a faculty  supervisor. 

Prerequisite:  Two  HPS  courses 


HUN 


HUNGARIAN 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

See  also  SLA 


Associate  Professor 
* G.  Bisztray,  ma,  ph  d 


Visiting 


BOY 


I0Y 


SOY 


Hungarian  is  spoken  by  ten  and  a half  million  inhabitants  of  present  day  Hungary;  over  two  mill 
people  in  the  neighbouring  countries;  and  perhaps  as  many  as  an  additional  two  million  around 
world.  These  figures  make  Hungarian,  which  is  related  to  Finnish,  Estonian,  and  Lappish, 
virtually  no  other  language  in  Europe,  by  far  the  largest  minority  language  in  a vast  sea  of  In 
European  speakers. 
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Preserving  their  national  identity  by  keeping  their  unique  language  alive  has  been  a major 
ncern  for  Hungarians  ever  since  they  settled  in  the  Carpathian  Basin  over  a thousand  years  ago. 
?t  far  from  secluding  themselves,  they  actively  engaged  in  European  history  and  politics  and 
;reby  shaped  their  country  into  a highly  cultured  and,  at  times,  quite  powerful  and  influential 
tion.  Many  Hungarians  also  settled  abroad  and  contributed  to  the  civilizations  of  their  adopted 
untries.  Those  who  achieved  fame,  in  recent  decades  include  Bartok,  Moholy-Nagy,  Ormandy, 
entgyorgyi,  Szilard,  and  Vasarely. 

Hungarian  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  are  concerned  with  the  language,  literature,  and 
ture  of  Hungary  and  with  the  international  role  of  the  country,  including  the  particular  problem 
Hungarian  immigration  to  Canada. 


dkrgraduate  Secretary R.  Lindheim,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Room  406  (978-8717) 

jlNlOOY  Elementary  Hungarian  130P 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  features  and  logic  of  the  language.  Open  only  to  students 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Hungarian.  The  aim  is  to  develop  skills  in  general  oral 
communication  and  reading  easy  texts.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

I N200Y  Intermediate  Hungarian  104P 

Review  of  descriptive  grammar;  studies  in  syntax;  vocabulary  building;  intensive  oral 
practice;  composition;  reading  and  translation  of  various  texts.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite'.  HUN100Y 

-IN210Y  Hungarian  Literature  and  Culture  52L 

An  investigation  of  Hungarian  civilization,  based  on  available  texts  in  English 
translation.  Historical  developments,  ethnic  characteristics,  social  and  political  struc- 
tures and  changes,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  leading  Hungarian  men  of  letters  and 
society.  The  evolution  of  social  taste  and  literary  style  wll  be  given  special  attention. 

■ 4310Y  Advanced  Studies  in  Hungarian  52L 

A course  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Hungarian  language  and  want  to 
expand  it  through  reading  and  research.  Texts  of  eminent  Hungarian  writers  from 
various  periods  will  be  discussed.  Problems  of  Hungarian  language  and  literary 
history.  A survey  of  bibliographical  and  research  tools.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

I Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 

4340Y  The  Modern  Hungarian  Novel  52S 

The  development  of  the  twentieth  century  Hungarian  novel:  continuity  and  change  in 
form  and  content  studied  from  the  perspective  of  the  native  literary  and  social 
tradition  and  in  relation  to  the  evolution  of  modern  European  fiction;  analogies  with 
other  genres  and  arts;  survey  of  criticism.  Readings  in  Hungarian.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 


INNIS  COLLEGE  COURSES 


h.ially  the  courses  introduced  by  Innis  College  were  designed  to  complement  the  more 
*ional  courses  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Students  find  that  the  inclusion  of 
r j>r  two  of  these  courses  provides  some  unusual  and  challenging  perspectives  on  the  rest  of 
i programmes.  More  recently,  a shift  of  emphasis  at  the  College  level  has  resulted  in  the 
*}pment  of  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  and  of  cohesive  sequences  of  courses.  Many  INI 
*t;s  are  now  an  integral  part  of  theme  programmes  such  as  Environmental  Studies,  Urban 
u'-s,  and  Cinema  Studies.  The  Independent  Study  sequence  is  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
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earn  one  credit  in  each  of  two  years  by  designing  and  executing  a project  or  projects  of  their  o 
choice  not  otherwise  possible  within  the  Faculty  curriculum.  As  well,  the  College  offers  non-crc 
workshops  in  creative  writing  to  which  both  student  writers  and  writers  from  the  community 
large  may  apply. 


Academic  Co-ordinator:  D.B.  King,  Innis  College,  2 Sussex  Avenue  (978-8573) 


CINEMA  STUDIES  (Consult  Dr.  J.  Medjuck  or  Academic  Coordinator,  Innis  College) 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

One  of  the  following  introductory  courses:  INI  2.12Y;  NEW  212Y;  VIC  212Y 
At  least  one  of  the  following  film-theory  courses:  INI  324Y,  325Y,  329Y,  426Y;  PHL  289H;  SI 
315Y 

One  or  more  of  the  following  film  courses:  INI  224Y,  281Y,  326Y,  327Y,  424Y;  ITA  240Y;  N1 
310Y;  SLA  224H  & 226H;  SPA  240Y;  VIC  304Y 
No  more  than  two  full  courses  from  the  following:  EAS  237H;  FRE  422Y;  INI.328Y;  PHL  28 
REL  234H;  SMC  316Y;  VIC  312Y 


COMMUNITY  LIVING 

This  programme  has  been  discontinued.  Students  in  Third  Year  who  have  begun  the  work  form 
prescribed  for  the  Specialist  or  Minor  programmes  must  consult  the  Academic  Coordinator,  Ii 
College,  without  delay  concerning  certification. 


Ill 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses.  Students 
strongly  urged  to  combine  this  minor  programme  with  a specialist  or  minor  programme  in  on; 
the  related  disciplines. 

Required  courses:  INI  220Y;  one  of  BIO  llOY/ECO  100Y/GGR  100Y/101Y/POL  100Y/102Y 
Optional  courses:  at  least  four  other  courses  to  be  chosen  from  a list  provided  by  the  Acadtl 
Coordinator,  Innis  College.  (One  course  from  each  of  three  categories;  “Technique”  coui[ 
“Substantive  or  Analytical”  courses,  and  “Management  or  Policy  and  Resource”  courses;  and 
course  from  any  of  the  three  categories.) 


URBAN  STUDIES 

Specialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

1.  Methodology  courses:  one  of  the  following:  ECO  220Y/FAH  100Y/GGR  270Y/HIS  102Y/ 
429Y/SOC  201 Y/STA  222Y/242Y/252Y. 

2.  Options:  nine  full  course  equivalents  chosen  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups, 
more  than  five  full  course  equivalents  from  one  group.) 

ECO  317H,  318H,  333Y,  334H 

FAH  21 1H,  256H,  258H,  265H,  285H,  311Y,  400H,  412H 

GGR  124Y,  210Y,  243Y,  323H,  324H,  325H,  326H,  328H,  336H,  337H,  338H,  339H,  3 
357H,  359H,  360H 
HIS  365Y,  418Y,  462Y,  463Y,  475Y 
INI  206 Y,  231Y,  233Y,  334Y,  335Y,  336Y,  430Y 
POL  308 Y,  413Y,  418Y 

SOC  205 Y,  210Y,  304Y,  312Y,  345Y,  443Y,  444Y 
It  is  recommended  that  students  take  INI  430Y,  normally  in  their  graduating  year. 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a' programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

These  courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  three  of  the  option  groups  listed  above.  (Not 
than  three  courses  from  one  group  may  be  counted.) 

NOTE:  Other  courses  not  listed  above  and  some  offered  only  at  Erindale  may  be  included  wit 
permission  of  the  Programme  Committee. 
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The  Canadian  Experience  52L,  26T 

The  course,  for  students  whose  first  language  is  not  English  or  who  speak  English  in 
another  dialect,  combines  a study  of  various  aspects  of  Canadian  life,  from  a 
geographical,  historical,  and  literary  perspective,  with  intensive  practice  in  the 
presentation  of  written  and  oral  work.  It  will  focus  on  the  evolution  of  both  colonial 
and  national  societies,  featuring  the  persistence  of  regional  and  multicultural  identi- 
ties. This  is  not  a remedial  English  course.  Students  are  expected  to  use  the 
University  Writing  Laboratories  for  help  in  the  preparation  of  weekly  assignments  and 
essays. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Clear  Discourse  39S 

A course  to  improve  the  student’s  skill  in  writing  and  revision.  This  course,  which 
concentrates  on  sentences,  paragraphs  and  words,  is  designed  to  advance  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  use  these  elements  in  the  strategies  that  clear,  precise  and  well- 
reasoned  academic  discourse  requires.  Students  whose  native  language  is  other  than 
English  should  be  fluent  in  English  before  they  attempt  this  course. 

Exclusion : INI204H 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

The  Academic  Writing  Process  39S 

A course  to  improve  the  student's  skill  in  writing  and  revision.  This  course  concen- 
trates on  paragraphs,  conceptual  plans,  and  the  structure  and  form  of  complete  pieces 
of  writing.  It  is  designed  to  advance  the  student’s  ability  to  write  coherent,  well- 
reasoned  and  appropriately  organized  academic  discourse.  Students  whose  native 
language  is  other  than  English  should  be  fluent  in  English  before  they  attempt  this 
course.  x 

Exclusion : INI203H 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Power  and  Strategy  in  City  Politics  I 78S 

How  individuals  and  certain  interest  groups  relate  to  urban  political  structures  in 
Toronto,  ranging  from  community  action  groups  to  the  higher  levels  of  city 
government.  Emphasis  on  direct  participation.  Eight-month  apprenticeships  with 
Aldermen  and  School  Trustees  may  be  arranged.  The  course  frequently  meets  at  City 
Hall. 

The  Person:  Views  of  Behaviour  and  Experience  52L,  52T 

Consideration  of  works  by  persons  such  as  Carl  Rogers,  B.F.  Skinner,  Karl  Marx, 
Sigmund  Freud,  Konrad  Lorenz,  F.  Dostoevsky.  Participants  will  examine  how  their 
own  experience  as  persons  coincides  with  the  general  assertions  of  the  authors 
studied. 

Prerequisite'.  Permission  of  instructor 

Introduction  to  Film  Studies  (formerly  INI214Y)  26L,  78P,  26T 

An  introduction  to  film  history,  major  Aesthetic  approaches  and  the  rudiments  of  film 
language.  A screening  fee  will  be  charged. 

Exclusion : N E W2 1 2 Y , VIC2 1 2 Y 

Canadian  Environmental  Issues  I 52L,  52T 

An  interdisciplinary  course  dealing  with  a range  of  contemporary  environmental 
issues  in  the  context  of  the  way  in  which  risks  are  assessed  and  the  assessment 
process  itself  can  be  analysed.  Selected  issues  are  studied  in  detail  and  the  ecological, 
social  and  political  components  brought  into  perspective.  Project  work  allows  students  to 
undertake  personal  investigations  of  Canadian  environmental  issues. 
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Filmmakers:  The  Personal  Vision  52L,  52Pj 

An  advanced  study  concentrating  on  the  work  of  four  major  filmmakers.  A screening 
fee  will  be  charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : Some  previous  experience  in  film  studies 

Community:  Myth  and  the  Reality  of  Toronto  52L 

Everyday  living  at  the  different  “levels”  of  family,  local  community  and  mass 
society,  and  their  interaction  as  seen  in  Toronto’s  recent  history.  How  community  as 
a shared  structure  of  belief  speaks  in  many  “languages”,  everyday  and  specializec 
(economic,  political,  psychological,  theological,  etc.). 

Childhood,  Family  Life  and  the  Community  (formerly  INX271Y,  363Y)  525 

Contemporary,  historical  and  cross-cultural  family  structures  and  processes  in  Cana 
da.  The  methodology  of  child  and  family  studies,  the  sexual  and  age  division  o 
labour,  socialization,  the  effects  of  tradition,  law,  education  and  other  community 
institutions  on  childhood  and  the  family.  Includes  community  involvement. 

Women’s  Cinema  52S,  521 

History  of  women’s  contributions  to  the  art  of  cinema,  and  study  of  the  works  o 
major  women  filmmakers.  Works  by  such  artists  as  Agnes  Varda,  Joyce  Wieland  py 
Leni  Riefenstahl,  Maya  Deren,  Nelly  Kaplan.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  witl 
INI325Y) 

Exclusion:  INI280Y 

Recommended  preparation  : Some  previous  experience  in  film  studies 


Power  and  Strategy  in  City  Politics  II  781 

This  course  will  provide  for  a limited  number  of  students  an  opportunity  to  study  i 
greater  depth  and  detail  topics  which  they  selected  in  INI206Y. 

Prerequisite:  INI206Y 

IV 

Independent  Study  I 78, 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  invited  to  explore  topics  of  their  own  choice,  an  , 
to  design  their  own  projects.  The  grading  in  this  course  is  “Pass/Fail”.  Writte 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  Innis  Academic  Coordinator  during  the  Spring  fc 
the  following  Winter  Session.  Each  project  requires  approval  by  the  College’s  Ind< 
pendent  Studies  Committee  before  enrolment.  ,!  | 

Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  ten  courses  prior  to  enrolment 

Canadian  Environmental  Issues  II  52L,  26 

An  intensive  examination  of  selected  current  Canadian  environmental  issues  and  th 
ways  in  which  government,  business,  universities,  and  citizen  groups  respond  to  thei  j , 
in  terms  of  policy  and  action.  Emphasis  has  been  on  Canadian  population  policy,  tf 
nuclear  debate,  and  the  idea  of  the  conserver.  society.  V 

Prerequisite : BOT230Y/GGR101 Y/INI220Y/Z00200Y/323Y 


Film:  Conventions  and  Anti-conventions  52L,  52 

Ways  in  which  we  “read”  films.  Contrasting  works  which  stay  within  the  bounds  ■ 
established  conventions  (e.g.  films  by  Ford,  Hawks,  Von  Sternberg,  Chabrol)  wi 
works  which  bring  them  into  question  (e.g.  films  by  Godard,  Straub,  Dziga-Vertov 
A screening  fee  will  be  charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Previous  experience  in  film  studies 
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Dream,  History  and  Narrative  in  the  Cinema  52P,  52S 

Recent  directions  in  cinema  criticism:  narrative  structure;  visual  perception;  history 
and  ideology;  dream,  pleasure  and  desire.  Texts  include  Screen  Magazine ; Wollen,  P, 
Signs  and  Meaning  in  the  Cinema ; Metz,  C,  Language  and  Cinema ; Bettetini,  G,  The 
Language  and  Technique  of  the  Film  : Mitchell,  J.  Psychoanalysis  and  Feminism ; and 
works  by  Sigmund  Freud  and  Jacques  Lacan.  Films  to  be  studied  include  works  by 
Bergman,  Arzner,  Godard,  Ackerman,  Wieland,  Duras,  Sirk,  and  others.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years  with  INI281Y) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  other  film  courses 

The  American  Cinema:  From  Sound  to  Cinemascope  52L,  52P 

Innovative  landmarks,  occasional  masterpieces,  and  representative  dramatic-narrative 
films  made  during  the  first  quarter-century  of  talking  pictures.  Directional  alternatives 
within  a relatively  rigid  industry:  the  mimetic,  emotional,  aesthetic,  and  didactic 
functions  of  film.  Among  the  directors  who  will  be  studied  are  Chaplin,  Ford,  Huston, 
Kazan,  Lubitsch,  Mankiewicz,  von  Sternberg,  Wilder,  Wyler.  A screening  fee  will  be 
charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  INI327Y) 

Prerequisite : IN  12 1 2 Y/N EW2 1 2Y/VIC2 1 2 Y 

American  Cinema:  The  Silent  Era  26L,  52P,  26T 

The  American  cinema  from  The  Great  Train  Robbery  to  the  sound  era.  While  the 
emphasis  will  fall  upon  the  full-length  feature  film,  some  preliminary  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  early  short  films  of  Porter,  Griffith,  and  others.  Growing  commercialism 
of  the  “industry",  the  growth  of  the  star  system,  the  emergence  of  such  characteristi- 
cally American  forms  as  the  religious  epic,  the  Western,  and  the  underworld  film. 
Among  the  directors  whose  works  will  be  studied  are  Griffith,  de  Mille,  von  Stro- 
heim, Chaplin,  Keaton,  King  Vidor,  Lubitsch,  von  Sternberg.  A screening  fee  will  be 
charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  INI326Y) 

Novel  into  Film  26L,  52P,  26T 

Several  novels  and  their  film  adaptations,  chosen  to  illustrate  different  historical 
periods  of  both  novel  and  film,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  film  as  an  art 
has  more  in  common  with  the  novel  than  with  any  other  literary  genre.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Filmmaking  52S,  52P 

A study  of  the  technology  of  film  in  relation  to  critical  theory.  Films  screened  in  the 
first  term  will  illustrate  a variety  of  filmic  modes,  techniques,  and  other  aspects  of 
production.  In  the  second  term,  seminars  will  be  supplemented  by  practice  in 
successive  states  of  the  production  of  a 16  mm  film.  Readings  will  include  published 
shooting  scripts,  technical  essays,  and  recent  theoretical  writings  on  cinema  practice 
and  technology.  A screening  fee  will  be  charged. 

Prerequisite : At  least  two  courses  in  film  studies 

Urban  Policy  Workshop  52S,  104P 

In  the  first  term,  a theoretical  analysis  of  the  economic,  political  and  social 
consequence  of  selected  urban  policies,  focussing  both  on  impacts  of  political  deci- 
sions on  affected  individuals  and  on  aggregate  effects  on  urban  areas.  In  the  second 
term,  policy  decision  problems  will  be  analyzed  through  individual  and  team  projects. 
Policy  issues  to  be  discussed  will  include  urban  planning  conflicts  and  regional 
planning  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Exclusion:  EC0333Y 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor 
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Urban  Planning:  Issues  and  Concepts  7$ 

A socio-political  analysis  of  the  urban  planning  movement  from  its  beginnings  in  tl 
nineteenth  century.  The  Garden  City  Movement,  the  City  Beautiful  Movemer 
zoning,  planning  during  the  Depression,  the  Chicago  School  of  Planning,  urb; 
renewal.  Current  trends  and  future  prospects  concerning  advocacy  planning,  citizi 
participation  and  community  action. 
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Law  in  the  Community  26L,  2l 

A critical  examination  of  the  interface  between  the  legal  system  and  communi 
interests.  In  this  process  the  following  topic  areas  are  analysed:  sources  and  develo 
ment  of  law;  the  problem  of  freedom  in  the  community;  urban  problems  and  the  la' 
community  special  interest  groups  and  the  law;  ethics  and  law  in  the  communit 
business  practices  in  the  community;  family  relations  in  the  community.  The  cour 
attempts  to  balance  lectures,  seminar  discussion  and  field  work. 
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Seminar  on  Popular  Thought  52 

An  inquiry  into  the  social  phenomenon  of  popularization  in  contemporary  Nor 
America.  First  term:  The  various  means  by  which  current  trends  and  movements 
thought  enter  public  awareness  and  the  transformations  they  undergo  in  this  proce' 
critical  analysis  of  selected  works  whose  popularity  reflects  significant  developmer 
in  public  consciousness.  Second  term:  independent  research  on  topics  selected 
consultation  with  the  instructor  and  the  other  members  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite : Three  courses  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences,  and  permission 
the  instructor 


<14251 


Stage  Design  Since  1945  26S,  71 

Slide  lectures  and  seminar  discussions  concerning  the  evolution  of  postwar  sta 
production  and  the  work  of  major  international  designers.  Simple  practical  projec 
entail  the  completion  of  a few  costume  sketches,  a floor  plan,  a set  design  and 
collage  for  a specific  play. 


' 4426Y 


Therapy  and  Communication 

Investigates,  with  some  critical  analysis  as  well  as  practical  application,  vario 
models  of  psychotherapy  of  the  post-psychoanalytic  era  e.g.  the  Humanistic  Mo\ 
ment  (Maslow,  May);  Client  Centered  Therapy  (Rogers);  Gestalt  Therapy  (Perl 
Transactional  Analysis  (Berne,  Harris,  Steiner);  Bioenergetics  (Lowen);  Prin 
Theraphy  (Janov). 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 


! 4427Y 


Parapsychology  (formerly  INX314H) 

The  scientific  study  of  altered  states  of  consciousness  in  the  context  of  the  philosop 
of  science.  Alleged  spontaneous  psychic  phenomena;  current  research  in  such  are  ^ 
as  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  precognition,  psychokinesis,  psychic  healing;  attempts 
account  for  the  existence  of  such  phenomena. 


An  Introduction  to  Gestalt  (formerly  INX316Y) 

Theoretical  foundations  of  Gestalt  awareness  based  on  the  work  of  F.  Peris.  Figu 
ground  awareness,  the  contact  boundary,  polarities,  avoidances,  resistances  and  I 
impasse.  Experimental  practice  includes  simulations  and  role-playing  to  supplemi 
the  cognitive  and  didactic  content. 

Calligraphic  Art  of  China  and  Japan 

History  and  development  of  written  styles  in  China  and  Japan  to  include  practi 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  brush.  First  Term:  the  Chinese  tradition — block,  runnii 
and  cursive  scripts.  Second  Term:  the  Japanese  tradition — kana  syllabaries,  hentah 
na.  Designed  for  the  specialist,  but  open  to  anyone  interested  in  the  discipline 
Chinese  and  Japanese  pictorial  art. 
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Independent  Study  II  78S 

This  course  provides  a further  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  independent  studies 
under  the  same  conditions  concerning  application,  eligibility  and  approval.  The 
grading  in  this  course  is  “Pass/Fail" 

Prerequisite : IN  13 13 Y 

Environmental  Research  Seminar  52P,  52S 

A series  of  seminars  intended  to  teach  students  investigative  techniques,  emphasizing 
how  to  get  information  from  sources  outside  the  University.  Each  student  will 
investigate  and  report  on  a specific  environmental  issue  chosen  by  the  student  and 
pursued  with  the  assistance  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor  * 

Innovators  in  Film  52P,  52S 

Senior  seminar  on  selected  film-makers.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  INI425Y) 
Prerequisite : One  introductory  film  course,  one  film  theory  course  and  permission  of 
instructor 

East  European  Cinema  (formerly  INE202Y)  52P,  52T 

Survey  course  on  the  developments  in  the  cinema  in  Czechoslavakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  since  World  War  II.  This  course  will  focus  on  the  sixties  and 
seventies  and  on  the  work  of  such  directors  as  Vera  Chytilova,  Miklos  Jancso, 
Andrzej  Wajda,  and  others.  Recommended  to  students  with  previous  experience  in 
film  studies.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  INI424Y) 

Prerequisite : IN  12 1 2 Y/N EW2 1 2Y/VIC2 1 2 Y 

The  Art  of  Film  Comedy  52S,  52P 

An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  the  genre.  First  term:  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
gag,  focussing  on  Chaplin,  Keaton  and  Lloyd,  with  selected  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  Marx  Brothers,  the  Ritz  Brothers,  W.C.  Fields  and  H.  Hawks.  Second  Term: 
Europe,  with  the  emphasis  on  Clair,  Renoir  and  Tati.  Selected  examples  from  the 
British,  Italian,  Scandinavian  and  East  European  cinemas.  Texts:  Meredith:  An  Essay 
on  Comedy,  Bergson:  Laughter,  Freud:  Jokes  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Unconscious. 
Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  ten  courses  with  at  least  one  film  course  credit. 

Seminar  on  Script  Writing  52S 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  craft:  adaptation  of  fiction  in  the  fall,  developing  of 
original  scripts  in  the  spring.  If  there  are  too  many  applicants,  instructor  may  ask  for 
sample  work. 

Prerequisite:  INI212Y/NEW212Y/VIC212Y  plus  one  other  film  course 

Urban  Seminar  (formerly  INI330Y)  52S 

An  interdisciplinary  discussion  group  dealing  with  contemporary  urban  problems. 
Students  will  meet  with  special  guests  who  are  experts  in  their  respective  fields. 
Emphasis  is  upon  personal  experience  and  the  development  of  a philosophical  point 
of  view. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Urban  Studies  Programme  Committee. 
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Professors 

G.P.  Clivio,  MA,  PH  D 
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J.A.  Molinaro,  ma,  ph  d 
Associate  Professors 
R.  Capozzi,  ma,  ph  d 
M.  Danesi,  ma,  ph  d 
A. A.  Iannucci,  am,  ph  d (sm) 

Assistant  Professors 

L.T.  McCormick,  am,  ph  d (e) 

L.  Picchione  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Lecturers 

M.  Sinyor,  ma  (e) 

Tutor 

R.  Maiguashca,  ma 


E.  Goggio,  MA,  PH  D 
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To  study  Italian  is  not  only  to  acquire  a language,  but  also  to  study  a rich  literature  and  many 
sided  culture  which  have  played  an  important,  and  sometimes  dominant,  role  in  Western  civiliza 
tion.  For  Canadians,  the  Italian  contribution  bears  a special  significance:  the  vast  influx  of  Italian 
in  recent  years  has  brought  changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  a living  presence  to  reinforce  tradition; 
Italian  influences,  thus  enriching  the  meaning  of  the  term  Canadian. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  Italian  courses  are  offered  for  beginners,  for  students  w 
understand  an  Italian  dialect,  and  for  those  with  Grade  13  standing  or  equivalent  (i.e.  “matricu  $eco 
lants”)  in  the  subject.  Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written  language  and  opportunities  ar  '1® 
provided  for  practice  in  each  year.  In  the  First  Year,  beginners  receive  an  intensive  cours 
including  work  in  the  language  laboratory  (ITA100Y  and  110Y);  students  with  Grade  13  standing  c >oM( 
equivalent  take  ITA152Y,  which  is  a co-requisite  for  the  full  courses  ITA120Y  and  121Y,  dealin 
respectively  with  critical  methods  and  techniques  and  the  twentieth-century  novel.  Students  we 
qualified  in  the  Italian  language  may  be  excused  from  language  courses  in  the  First  Year.  ITA120' 
and  121 Y are  also  open  to  students  of  ITA110Y.  The  full  course  ITA101Y,  open  to  students  c 
ITA100Y  only,  provides  extra  language  practice,  especially  oral.  “Ex-beginners”  from  ITAKXf 
and  110Y  may  take  the  language  full  courses  ITA250Y  or  25 1Y,  respectively,  which  include  or; 
practice.  (These  are  also  designed  for  first  year  students  who  have  some  secondary  school  trainin 
in  Italian  but  without  Grade  13  standing.)  ITA252Y  is  also  available  for  students  from  ITA152Y  c 
for  highly  qualified  first  year  students  (for  example,  for  those  who  have  completed  some  years  i 
secondary  school  in  Italy),  according  to  their  level  of  proficiency.  Students  may  also  take  any  or  a 
of  the  following:  ITA222Y,  224H,  225H,  all  of  which  deal  with  nineteenth-and  twentieth-centur 
literature,  or  ITA240Y,  which  deals  with  the  Italian  cinema.  ITA226Y,  covering  some  aspects  < 
the  twentieth-century  novel  and  theatre  is  designed  for  those  who  have  taken  ITA100Y.  Almost  a 
300  and  400  series  courses  and  half-courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  taken  ITA250Y  or  251 
or  252Y,  though  ITA321Y  is  a co-requisite  in  the  Minor  Programme  for  other  literature  offerings 
these  two  series.  ITA350Y,  a full  course  in  language,  has  ITA250Y  or  25 1Y  as  its  prerequisite 
students  who  have  taken  ITA252Y  or  350Y  may  take  ITA352H  or  450H  respectively.  300  and  4( 
series  courses  are  available  to  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  students  who  are  qualified  and  ma 
be  taken  concurrently;  these  courses  offer  a wide  range  of  options  in  literature  and  language.  It 
not  necessary  to  take  language  courses  in  the  300  and  400  series,  but  language  courses  may  t 
taken  without  literature  courses.  In  addition,  qualifying  students  may  take  ITA  371Y  and  471 Y to  tra 
for  a career  in  translation  and  in  consecutive  and  simultaneous  translation.  Outstanding  literary  worl 
are  read  not  only  for  their  individual  artistic  value,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  outlook  and  intellectu 
climate  of  their  age.  Group  discussions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays  are  important  means 
this  end. 
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Dral  practice  is  included  in  all  language  courses.  Oral  proficiency  will  be  certified  by  the 
purtment. 

talian  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  languages  and  literatures,  including  English;  the 
weciation  of  mutual  influences  will  broaden  the  student's  understanding  of  each.  The  three  great 
ian  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  Italian  Renais- 
ce  of  the  two  following  centuries,  profoundly  influenced  other  European  literatures.  Italian  also 
nbines  naturally  with  Latin,  and  is  useful  in  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

Requirements  leading  to  the  Type  A course  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  Master  of  Arts 
talian  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  are  indicated  in  the  Programmes  of  Study  below. 

iergraduate  Secretary r.  Professor  A.  Verna,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Room  323  (978-5517) 

kLIAN 

cialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

ITA  100Y  (101 Y optional),  250Y,  350Y,  450Y  or  ITA  110Y,  251 Y.  351Y, 

450 Y,  or  ITA  152Y,  252Y,  352Y 

One  full  course  or  equivalent  from:  ITA  360H,  361 H,  362H,  430H,  470Y 

One  full  course  or  equivalent  from:  ITA  120Y,  121Y,  222Y,  224H,  225H,  226Y,  240Y,  426H, 

43 1H.  432 Y 

One  full  course  or  equivalent  from:  ITA  321 Y,  326H,  425H,  427H 

One  full  course  or  equivalent  from:  ITA  324Y,  420Y.  42 1H 

One  full  course  or  equivalent  from:  ITA  328H,  329Y,  428H,  435Y 

Remaining  courses  to  be  selected  from  any  listed  above 

. A student  wishing  to  concentrate  on  language  and  linguistics  may  omit  a full  course  in  3 or 
5 or  6 above,  and  replace  it  with  a full  course  in  2. 

or  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 
t year:  ITA  100Y/1 10Y/152Y 

)nd  year:  Two  ITA  courses  including  ITA  250Y/251Y/252Y 

d and  fourth  years : ITA  32 1Y,  three  additional  ITA  courses  from  the  200  or  higher  series  (iion- 
iatriculants  must  include  ITA  350Y,  450H  in  their  selection).  One  course  already  taken  in  First 
d Second  Years  may  be  applied  toward  these  three  courses,  if  not  already  counted  in  those 
o years. 

{also  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

-IAN  AND  LATIN  (Consult  Departments  of  Italian  Studies  and  Classics) 

> ialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
f year : ITA  100Y/1 10Y/152Y;  one  full  course  in  LAT  (See  regulations  under  CLASSICS  for 
propriate  course) 

nd  year : Two  200  series  ITA  courses,  including  ITA  250Y/251Y/252Y;  two  full  courses  in 
AT  200  series 

1 and  fourth  years:  Four  ITA  courses,  including  ITA  321 Y,  and,  for  non-matriculants,  ITA 
)Y  and  450Y;  four  full  courses  in  the  LAT  300/400  series,  including  at  least  one  in  the  400 
s . 

E:  Competence  in  Latin  prose  composition  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work  is  required  of 
alists;  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  LAT  230Z. 

IAN  AND  LINGUISTICS  (Consult  Departments  of  Italian  Studies  and  Linguistics) 
alist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
year:  ITA  100Y/1 10Y/152Y;  LIN  100Y 
id  year:  ITA  250Y/251Y/252Y;  LIN  228H,  229H,  230Y 

and  fourth  years  : ITA  360H,  361H,  430H,  24Q7S1  additional  ITA  courses  at  the  300  and  400 
»el  (including  ITA  350Y/351Y  for  those  students  who  took  ITA  250Y/251Y);  LIN  330H,  430H; 
l>  additional  JAL/JLM/JLP/LIN  courses  (JAL  252Y,  JLP  325H,  LIN  348Y  recommended) 

: 
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NOTE 

ITA100Y 

ITA101Y 

ITA110Y 

ITA120Y 

ITA121Y 

ITA152Y 

ITA195Z 

ITA222Y 


Students  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Italian  may  substitute  for  the  langi 
courses  and  half-courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Years  another  course  or  half-coi 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Department. 


Italian  Language  for  Beginners  104L,  ; 

An  introduction  to  the  main  elements  of  the  Italian  language.  The  development 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills.  (4  hours  of  grammar  and  exercises;  1 hour 
oral  practice) 

Exclusion : ITA110Y/152Y  (Not  open  to  students  with  a knowledge  of  an  Ital 
dialect) 


Intensive  Oral  Practice  in  Italian  26P, 

The  aim  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  spoken  Italian  and  to  acquire  a fluenc 
speaking.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  brief  compositions  in  Italian. 
Exclusion:  ITA110Y/152Y 
Co-requisite : ITA100Y 


/■H 


IKY 


Elementary  Italian  Language  104L 

An  introduction  to  the  main  elements  of  Italian  grammar  for  students  who  speal 
understand  an  Italian  dialect  but  who  have  not  formally  studied  Italian.  Laborat 
training  and  the  analysis  of  a few  modern  prose  texts  are  included  to  develop  t 
oral  fluency  and  writing  skills.  (Students  with  some  secondary  school  training 
Italian  but  without  Grade  13  standing  should  enrol  in  ITA251Y.) 

Exclusion:  ITA100Y/101 Y/152Y 


HOY 


Modern  Italian  Literature:  Critical  Approaches 

A course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  basic  critical  methods  and  technic  KY 
necessary  for  the  study  of  various  forms  of  literature.  A representative  selectior 
modern  Italian  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  will  form  the  basis  for  discussion 
analysis. 

Exclusion:  ITA  226Y 
Co-requisite:  ITA110Y/152Y 


26L, 


Modern  Italian  Novel 

Novels  by  such  authors  as  Buzzati,  Silone,  Moravia,  and  Bassani  will  be  analv 
from  an  artistic  viewpoint  and  discussed  within  the  context  of  social  and  intellec 
problems  of  present-day  Italy. 

Exclusion:  ITA  226Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Italian/ITAIOOY 
Co-requisite:  ITA110Y/152Y 


!Y 


SY 


Language  Practice 

This  course,  conducted  entirely  in  Italian,  is  for  students  with  Grade  13  Italiai 
equivalent.  It  consists  of  a review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  short  compositions, 
oral  practice. 

Exclusion:  ITA100Y/101Y/1 10Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Italian 


Reading  Course  in  Italian 

A non-credit  course  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  any  faculty. 


19th-  and  20th-Century  Novel  26L, 

Manzoni’s  development  of  the  historical  novel  as  a vehicle  for  his  vision  of 
Verismo  and  Verga’s  new  technique  to  express  the  social  and  political  prob 
facing  united  Italy.  The  novel  after  World  War  II.  Political  consciousness 
fragmented  world.  The  anti-hero  and  the  importance  of  myth. 

Exclusion:  ITA226Y 
Prerequisite:  ITA100Y/1 10Y/152Y 
Co-requisite : ITA250 Y/25 1 Y/252Y 
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\224H  19th-Century  Italian  Poetry  26L,  26T 

A study  of  the  major  Italian  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  special  reference  to 
Leopardi,  Pascoli,  and  D'Annunzio. 

Prerequisite:  ITA100Y/1 10Y/152Y 
Co-requisite : I TA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

|i225H  20th-Century  Italian  Poetry  26L,  26T 

The  major  Italian  poets  of  the  twentieth  century  with  special  reference  to  Ungaretti, 
Montale,  and  Quasimodo. 

Prerequisite:  ITA100Y/1 10Y/152Y 
Co-requisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

226 Y 20th-Century  Literature  26L,  26T 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  who  have  taken  ITA100Y  to  a critical 
and  literary  appreciation  of  some  representative  Italian  novels  and  plays  of  this 
century.  Among  the  authors  to  be  studied  are  Pirandello,  Vittorini,  and  Pavese. 
Exclusion : ITA120Y/121 Y/222 Y/432 Y 
Prerequisite:  ITA100Y  in  the  previous  session 
Co-requisite:  ITA250Y 

240Y  Italian  Cinema  52L 

An  analysis  of  the  Italian  film  as  an  artistic  genre,  and  its  relation  to  literature  from 
Neo-Realism  (1942)  to  the  present.  The  course  is  given  in  English  and  all  films  shown 
have  English  subtitles.  A screening  fee  may  be  charged. 

■ 245Y  Italian  Culture  and  Civilization  TBA 

The  main  elements  of  Italian  civilization  from  the  time  of  Dante  until  the  present  in 
literature,  art,  and  thought  with  reference  to  political  history  where  appropriate. 
Given  in  English  and  offered  only  in  Siena. 

f’50Y  Intermediate  Italian  78S 

Review  of  Italian  grammar  and  one  hour  of  oral  practice. 

Exclusion:  ITA251Y,  252 Y (Not  open  to  students  with  a knowledge  of  an  Italian 
dialect) 

Prerequisite:  ITA100Y  or  some  training  in  Italian  (but  without  Grade  13  standing) 

I 51Y  Language  Practice  78S 

A review  of  Italian  grammar  and- one  hour  of  oral  practice. 

Exclusion:  ITA250Y/252Y 

Prerequisite:  ITA110Y  or  familiarity  with  an  Italian  dialect  and  some  secondary 
school  training  in  Italian 

'/52Y  Written  and  Oral  Expression  in  Italian  78S 

A review  of  basic  grammatical  structures  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  connect- 
ed with  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  stylistics.  One  hour  a 
week  is  devoted  to  oral  practice. 

Exclusion:  ITA250Y/251Y 
Prerequisite:  ITA152Y 

Courses  in  the  300  and  400  series  may  be  taken  after  200  series  language  requirements 
have  been  satisfied  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

IMOY  Mediaeval  Italian  Literature  in  Translation  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael's  College 

Courses”) 

C 3Y  The  Contemporary  Italian  Novel  in  Translation  (See  VIC  under  “Victoria  College 

Courses”) 
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ITA321Y 

ITA324Y 

ITA326H 

ITA328H 

ITA329Y 

VIC342Y 

ITA350Y 

ITA351Y 

ITA352Y 

ITA360H 


Dante’s  Divina  Com  media  26L, 

A study  of  the  Divina  Commedia  within  the  literary  and  cultural  context  of 
Middle  Ages. 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 


m 


Renaissance  Prose  and  Poetry  (formerly  ITA323H,  327H)  26L,  2 

An  examination  of  treatises  by  Machiavelli,  Castiglione,  and  Guicciardini,  and  poe 
by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Poliziano,  and  Michelangelo,  in  relation  to  trends  in  Ren, 
sance  thought  and  the  new  concept  of  man  and  the  world. 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 


371 Y 


Petrarca  26L,  71 

A study  of  the  Canzoniere  as  a fundamental  work  considered  in  relation  to  the  Mid 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 


SJ’OY 


Baroque  Poetry  26L,  . 

Marinism  and  anti-marinism  in  seventeenth-century  poetry.  The  mock-heroic  po< 
Selected  works  of  Marino,  Testi,  Chiabrera,  and  Tassoni.  (Offered  in  alternate  yea 
Prerequisite-.  ITA250Y/252Y 


Drama  from  1573  to  1800  26L, ! 

The  development  of  traditional  and  the  origins  of  new  dramatic  forms  in 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  pastoral  drama,  commedia  dell’ arte,  mi 
drama,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  fable.  Representative  plays  from  the  works 
Tasso,  Rinuccini,  Della  Valle,  De’Dottori,  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  Gozzi,  and  Alfieri. 
Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 


25H 


Renaissance  Italian  Literature  in  Translation  (See  VIC  under  “Victoria  Colleg< 
Courses”) 


II 


Language  Practice  26P, 

Discussion  of  problems  dealing  with  grammar,  style,  and  composition.  Langi 
analysis  based  on  readings  of  Italian  authors.  The  course  devotes  one  hour  a wee 
oral  practice. 

Exclusion : ITA110Y,  251 Y 
Prerequisite : ITA250Y 


Language  Practice  26P, 

For  students  who  have  a familiarity  with  an  Italian  dialect.  Discussion  of  probl 
dealing  with  grammar,  style,  and  composition.  Language  analysis  based  on  read 
of  Italian  authors.  The  course  devotes  one  hour  a week  to  oral  practice. 
Exclusion:  ITA100Y,  250Y 
Prerequisite : ITA251Y 


Advanced  Language  Practice  26P. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  vocabulary  and  syntax  with  sp< 
emphasis  on  the  individual’s  stylistic  problems. 

Exclusion:  ITA350Y 
Prerequisite : ITA252Y 

Italian  Linguistics  26L, 

For  students  having  a knowledge  of  Italian  and/or  Italian  dialects  but  no  backgri 
in  linguistics.  Concepts  of  general  linguistics.  Italy  as  a linguistic  entity.  The  strut 
of  contemporary  Italian,  with  special  regard  to  its  sound  system  and  gramma 
categories. 

Prerequisite:  ITA250Y/251 Y/252Y 
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'A361H 

4C362H 

A371Y 

A420Y 

\421H 

\425H 


Iv426H 
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1431 H 


Topics  in  Italian  Linguistics  26L,  26T 

Selected  aspects  of  Italian  structural  and  transformational  analysis. 

The  Italo-Canadians  in  Toronto  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael's  College) 

Translating  and  Interpreting  I TBA 

A course  designed  for  advanced  students.  Written  translation  of  a variety  of  non- 
technical texts  from  English  into  Italian,  and  practice  in  consecutive  interpretation. 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 

Renaissance  Epic  Poetry  26L,  26T 

The  development  from  Arthurian  and  Carolingian  legends  to  romances  of  chivalry. 
Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso  as  a Renaissance  work  of  art,  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 
Liberata  as  typical  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

Renaissance  Comedy  26L,  26T 

Theory  and  practice  of  comjc  composition  for  the  theatre  in  sixteenth-century  Italy. 
Prerequisite : I TA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

Early  Italian  Poetry  26L,  26T 

A study  of  the  lyric,  religious,  and  allegorical  poetry  of  Italy  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  changing  concepts  and  modes 
of  expression  in  lyric  poetry  from  the  Sicilian  poets  to  the  stil  nuovo , Brunetto 
Latini's  allegorical  works,  the  lauda,  and  Dante's  view  of  poetry  in  the  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

The  20th-Century  Novel  26L,  26T 

An  analysis  of  some  novels  representing  the  development  of  new  trends  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  the  present.  Themes  will  vary  from  those  closely  linked  with 
historical  events  to  the  existential  approach  in  contemporary  fiction  in  such  authors  as 
Svevo,  Palazzeschi,  and  Lampedusa. 

Prerequisite : I TA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

Boccaccio  26L,  26T 

A study  of  the  Decatnerone  as  a work  reflecting  the  life  and  times  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  art  of  Boccaccio  as  a writer  of  the  short  story. 
Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

Neo-Classic  and  Pre-Romantic  Poetry  26L,  26T 

The  uses  of  myth  and  the  “new  man"  in  the  poetry  of  Parini,  Alfieri,  Monti,  and 
Foscolo.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

History  of  the  Italian  Language  26L,  26T 

The  linguistic  transition  from  Latin  to  Italian.  Historical  phonology  and  morphology, 
and  problems  relating  to  syntax  and  lexicon.  Reading  and  linguistic  analysis  of  early 
Italian  texts. 

Prerequisite : I TA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 

Modern  Italian  Literary  Criticism  26L,  26T 

Criticism  from  Romanticism  to  the  present  day.  De  Sanctis,  the  historical  school  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  the  idealistic  aesthetics  of  Croce.  Post-Crocean 
historical,  Marxist  and  stylistic  criticism.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  class  discussion  and 
the  development  of  the  students’  own  viewpoints. 

Prerequisite : ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 
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ITA432Y 


ITA435Y 


ITA450Y 


ITA471Y 


JAL252Y 


JAL400Y 


JAL445Y 


JAZ421H 


Modern  Italian  Theatre  26L,-2 

Major  Italian  theatrical  trends  from  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  1 
present.  Emphasis  on  new  techniques  and  their  use  by  D’Annunzio  and  Pirandel 
Existential  dilemmas  and  the  quest  for  authenticity. 

Exclusion : ITA226Y 
Prerequisite : ITA250 Y/25 1 Y/252Y 


17th-  and  18th-Century  Prose  26L,  2 

Main  currents  in  Italian  thought  from  the  Baroque  to  the  Enlightenment.  Select 
prose  passages  will  be  chosen  from  representative  authors,  including  Galilei  and  Vi< 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  ITA250Y/25 1 Y/252Y 


itLo’i 


Advanced  Composition  26P,  t 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  most  complex  areas  of  Italian  grammar  and  langu; 
usage.  Special  emphasis  on  written  language:  discussion  of  problems  and  difficult 
relating  to  syntax,  vocabulary,  and  style  as  they  arise  from  individual  compositions 
essays. 

Exclusion : ITA252Y,  352Y 
Prerequisite : ITA350Y/351Y 


Translating  and  Interpreting  II  T 

Written  translation  of  literary,  administrative,  business,  and  semi-  technical  texts  fr 
English  into  Italian.  Extensive  practice  in  consecutive  interpretation.  Introduction 
simultaneous  interpretation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 


JAPANESE — See  EAS  East  Asian  Studies 


JOINT  COURSES 

Given  by  Members  of  the  staff  of  two  or  more  departments 


MH 


Sociolinguistics 

The  use  of  language  from  social  perspectives;  dialects  and  standard  languages;  spe< 
styles;  argots,  substandard,  and  other  varieties;  language  planning  and  schooling; 
politics  of  language.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Linguistics) 
Prerequisite:  ANTIOOY/LINIOOY/SOCIOIY 


Sociolinguistic  Methods 

Methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis  in  sociolinguistic  research.  The  formulatior 
a research  project;  various  techniques  of  data  collection.  Field  experience  in  a cl 
project  is  the  major  course  assignment.  (Offered  in  alternate  years)  (Given  by 
Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Linguistics) 

Prerequisite:  JAL252Y 


Introduction  to  Field  Methods 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  elicitation,  techniques  of  preliminary  field  analysis, 
use  of  recording  equipment  in  a field  situation.  Students  will  present  analyses  ba 
on  data  elicited  from  a native  informant.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Anthropol 
and  Linguistics) 

Prerequisite:  LIN229H/230Y 


Human  Genetics  26L, 

Mendelian  inheritance,  cytogenetics,  biochemical  genetics,  population  genetics 
humans  and  the  application  of  genetic  knowledge  to  society;  with  invited  lectures 
specialists.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Zoology) 

Prerequisite : ZOQ2 1 1 Y /226 Y 


339H 
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JBM351 Y Introductory  Virology  52L,  26T 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  viruses  of  vertebrates,  invertebrates,  plants,  and 
bacteria.  Viral  classification,  viral  structure  and  chemistry,  replicative  processes,  viral 
inhibitors,  genetics,  epidemiology,  pathogenesis,  and  clinical  diagnosis.  (Given  by  the 
Departments  of  Botany  and  of  Microbiology  and  Parasitology) 

Recommended  preparation:  BCH320Y/321 Y/BOT240Y/MPL200Y 


|IM352H  Practical  Virology  78P 

Basic  techniques  for  the  study  of  viruses,  including  cell  and  tissue  culture,  viral 
assays  and  serodiagnosis,  viral  genetics,  purification  procedures,  and  electron  micros- 
copy. (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  of  Microbiology  and  Parasitology) 
Exclusion:  JBM350Y 
Co-requisite:  JBM351Y 

iP419Y  Seminar  in  Canadian  Foreign  Policy  52S 

Perspectives  of  economics,  history  and  political  science  applied  to  such  past  and 
present  Canadian  policy  problems  as  relations  with  the  communist  world,  Europe, 
francophonie;  food,  resources,  energy;  trade,  monetary  policy,  immigration,  the  new 
international  economic  order;  human  rights,  law  of  the  sea,  nuclear  proliferation. 
United  Nations  participation.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  History  and  Political 
Economy) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

VI339H  Quantitative  Linguistic  Analysis  (formerly  part  of  JLM309Y)  26L,  13P 

Statistical  processing  of  numerical  data  gathered  from  literary  and  sociolinguistic 
sources.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Linguistics  and  Mathematics) 

Exclusion:  Any  300  level  statistics  course 
Prerequisite:  LIN  100 Y 

|v!349H  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Linguistics  (formerly  part  of  JLM390Y)  26L,  13P 

The  application  of  Mathematics  to  Linguistics:  combinatorics  of  language,  generative 
grammars,  and  probabilistic  models  in  historical  linguistics  and  in  text  generation. 
(Given  by  the  Departments  of  Linguistics  and  Mathematics) 

Exclusion:  JLM280Y,  409H 

Prerequisite:  LIN100Y,  MAT(140Y&150Y)/(224H&234Y) 


'324H  Psychology  of  Language  (formerly  JLP224H)  26L,  13T 

Human  and  other  animal  communication,  structure  of  human  language,  word  meaning 
and  semantic  memory,  psychological  studies  of  syntax,  the  statistical  nature  of 
language,  bilingualism,  language  and  thought,  language  errors  and  disorders.  (Given 
by  the  Departments  of  Linguistics  and  Psychology) 

Prerequisite:  One  full  course  equivalent  at  the  200  level  in  JAL/LIN/PSY 

|325H  Language  Acquisition  (formerly  JLP225H)  26L,  13T 

Infants’  abilities  at  birth,  prelinguistic  development,  the  first  words,  phonological, 
syntactic  and  semantic  development.  Social  variables  influencing  development  of 
language,  bilingualism,  formal  models  of  development,  language  play,  acquisition  of 
deaf  sign  language,  and  measurement  of  language  development.  (Given  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Linguistics  and  Psychology) 

Prerequisite:  One  full  course  equivalent  at  the  200  level  in  JAL/LIN/PSY 


dl5H  Models  of  Language  Behaviour  26S 

Examination  of  some  recent  models  of  language  behaviour  and  the  evidence  which 
appears  to  support  or  refute  them.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  experimental 
evidence  on  limits  of  processing  ability  and  on  naturally  occurring  errors  and 
hesitations,  such  as  slips  of  the  tongue.  (Offered  in  alternate  years)  (Given  by  the 
Departments  of  Linguistics  and  Psychology) 

Prerequisite:  CSC374H/JLP324H/325H  and  permission  of  either  Department 
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JMC300Y 


JPA300Y 


JPA400Y 


JPC208Y 


JPE400Y 


JPE401Y 


JPU100Y 


Modern  China  in  Revolution  52L,  26jj  wy 

An  interdisciplinary  course  that  traces  the  history,  social  context,  and  political  theor 
of  revolutionary  trends  in  China,  from  the  Reform  Movement  of  the  1890’s  to  recer 
developments  in  the  early  1970’s.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  East  Asian  Studies 
History,  and  Political  Economy) 

Physics  and  Archaeology  52L,  26' 

A course  for  students  of  archaeology  describing  the  application  of  physics  technique! 
to  problems  of  archaeological  interest.  Topics  include  resistivity  surveying,  magneti 
surveying,  electromagnetic  surveying,  dendrochronology,  radiocarbon  dating,  thermt 
luminescent  dating,  potassium-argon  dating,  obsidian  hydration  dating,  neutron  activ; 
tion  analysis,  and  x-ray  fluorescence  analysis.  (Offered  in  alternate  years)  (Given  b 
the  Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Physics) 

Reference  : Aitken,  Physics  and  Archaeology,  Tite,  Methods  of  Physical  Examinatio 
in  Archaeology 


Advanced  Physics  and  Archaeology  156 

An  advanced  laboratory  project  for  students  who  have  completed  JPA300Y.  Possib  pi 
projects:  magnetic  and  resistivity  surveying  of  archaeological  sites;  thermoluminescei 
dating;  neutron  activation  analysis,  and  x-ray  fluorescence  analysis,  of  artifact 
(Offered  in  alternate  years)  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Physics- 
Prerequisite:  JPA300Y 


Energy:  An  Introduction  (formerly  NEW107Y,  NEW208Y)  52L,  26 

What  is  energy?  How  is  energy  stored,  transported,  and  converted  into  differe 
forms?  What  are  the  past,  present,  and  future  energy  sources?  The  concept  of  enerj 
as  a quantifiable  entity  serves  as  a unifying  theme,  but  the  broad  aim  of  this  course 
the  development  of  scientific  literacy.  Focus  is  on  scientific  and  technical  consider 
tions  with  some  discussion  of  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  “energy  question 
(Given  by  New  College  and  the  Department  of  Physics) 

Exclusion:  PHY105Y,  110Y,  130Y,  138Y,  150Y 


Politics  and  Economic  Development 

The  political  economy  of  development  in  the  Third  World.  Various  perspectives 
economics  and  political  science  will  be  used  to  analyze  such  questions  as  the  caus 
of  continuing  underdevelopment  in  the  Third  World;  alternative  paths 
development;  selected  public  policies  relating  to  developmental  objectives.  (Given 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

Prerequisite:  EC0100Y/102Y/103Y  and  at  least  one  course  in  the  politics  of 
developing  area 

The  Political  Economy  of  Health  Services  5 

A workshop  concentrating  on  the  economics  of  the  health  sector  and  problems 
public  policy  and  administration.  Topics  include  the  development  of  health  insuran 
legislation,  resource  allocation,  cost-benefit  analysis,  the  political  and  econon 
implications  of  professional  organization,  regulatory  and  licensing  problems,  and  1 
structure  of  delivery  systems,  including  patterns  of  practice,  and  the  financing 
health  care.  (Given  by  the  Department  of  Political  Economy) 

Prerequisite:  ECOIOOY,  POLIOOY 

Physics  in  the  News  6 

A course  designed  to  bring  liberal  arts  sudents  into  contact  with  recent  newswort ; 
and  interesting  developments  in  physics  and  its  related  fields.  Material  of  curn 
interest  will  be  used  as  stimuli  to  present  the  basic  structure  of  physics  in 
essentially  non-quantitative  manner.  Examples  of  topics  that  might  be  discussed  a 
cosmic  background  radiation,  molecular  images  by  holography,  radiocarbon  dat 
with  nuclear  accelerators,  quarks,  charm  and  charmonium.  (Given  by  the  Departm 
of  Physics  and  University  College) 

Exclusion:  PHY110Y,  BOY,  138Y,  150Y. 
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Parasites  and  Parasitism  52 L,  78P 

Parasites  and  their  interrelationships  with  other  organisms.  Biological  principles  will 
be  developed  from  considerations  of  the  morphology  and  life  cycles  of  selected 
organisms,  their  evolutionary  history,  and  their  adaptations  to  a parasitic  mode  of  life. 
(Given  by  the  Departments  of  Microbiology  and  Parasitology  and  Zoology) 

Prerequisite : B IO 1 1 0 Y 

Physiology  of  Symbiotic  and  Parasitic  Organisms  26L,  26P 

Physiological  implications  of  a close  association  between  two  organisms  including 
parasites.  Adaptations  for  reaching  and  recognizing  hosts,  and  for  establishing  a 
symbiotic  or  parasitic  association;  symbiote  nutrition,  metabolism,  and  biochemical 
adaptation;  the  physico-chemical  effects  of  a symbiote  upon  its  host.  Each  student 
will  undertake  a project.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Microbiology  and  Parasitology 
and  Zoology) 

Prerequisite : J PZ252 Y/Z0032 1 Y 

Recommended  preparation:  Some  study  in  biochemistry 

Biological  Rhythms  26L,  13T 

Daily,  monthly,  annual  and  other  rhythms  and  methods  of  measuring  them.  Biological 
clocks.  The  importance  of  rhythms  in  experimental  design,  in  research  on  brain 
function,  and  the  use  animals  make  of  rhythms  in  migration  and  other  behaviours. 
Current  concepts  in  biochronometry.  (Given  by  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Zoology) 

Prerequisite:  BIOl  10Y/PSY100Y 

Recommended  preparation  : PSY290Y  (250Y  before  May  1979)/Z00322Y 
KOREAN — See  EAS  East  Asian  Studies 


LATIN 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Classics 
See  also  GLL,  GRH,  GRK 

Students  should  refer  to  the  essay  published  under  “Classics”. 

Introductory  Latin  , 104S 

Essentials  of  the  Latin  language  and  introduction  to  Roman  literature. 

Exclusion:  May  not  be  taken  by  students  with  Grade  12  Latin  except  by  permission  of 
Department 

Intermediate  Latin  78S 

For  the  student  who  has  not  taken  Latin  beyond  Grade  12.  Cicero’s  Fifth  Verrine 
Oration  (selections)  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  / are  read.  The  course  includes  study 
of  the  Latin  language. 

Exclusion:  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  successfully  completed  Grade  13 
Latin  or  LAT100Y  except  by  permission  of  Department 

Rapid  Reading  26S 

Directed  toward  the  accurate  comprehension  of  original  Latin  through  the  unprepared 
reading  of  prose  and  verse  texts.  Non-credit. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Latin/LAT100Y/LAT130Y 

The  Poetry  of  Catullus  (formerly  LAT120H)  39S 

Selections  from  the  work  of  Catullus,  including  both  the  love  poetry  and  the  poetry  of 
social  comment  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  literary  value  of  Catullus'  work.  The 
course  includes  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Latin/LAT100Y/130Y 
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LAT211H 

LAT212H 

LAT213H 

LAT220H 

LAT221H 

LAT222Y 

LAT224Y 

LAT225H 

LAT227H 

LAT230Z 

LAT320Y 


The  Poetry  of  Horace  (formerly  LAT121H)  39 

Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  literary  qualit 
of  Horace’s  lyric  poetry.  The  course  includes  study  of  the  Latin  language. 
Prerequisite : Grade  13  Latin/LA T100Y/1 30 Y 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Julius  Caesar  (formerly  LAT122H)  39 

Suetonius’  biography.  The  Divine  Julius , studied  for  the  light  it  throws  on  th 
character  and  career  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  course  includes  study  of  the  Lat 
language. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Latin/LAT100Y/130Y 


bT32j 


T324' 


Cicero  and  Roman  Oratory  (formerly  LAT123H)  39 

Reading  of  Cicero,  Pro  Caelio.  This  speech,  which  deals  with  a famous  trial  in  tl 
circle  of  Catullus,  is  studied  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  social  life  at  the  end  of  tl 
Roman  Republic  and  as  an  illustration  of  Cicero’s  skill  as  an  orator.  The  cour 
includes  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Latin/LAT100Y/130Y 


l HT3251 


Lucretius 

Selected  texts  from  Lucretius’  philosophical  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura. 
Prerequisite:  LAT100Y/130Y  or  two  of  LAT210H/21 1H/212H/213H 


3< 


Livy  3* 

An  introduction  to  the  writing  of  history  in  Rome  and  in  particular  to  Livy’s  Ab  Un 
Condita.  The  focus  will  be  upon  either  Book  1 (the  legends  of  Rome’s  origins  and  t 
regal  period)  or  Book  30  (the  last  years  of  the  war  with  Hannibal). 

Prerequisite:  LAT100Y/130Y  or  two  of  LAT210H/21 1H/212H/213H 


Mediaeval  Latin  Literature 
A survey  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  emphasis  on  the  linguis 
features  of  Mediaeval  Latin. 

Prerequisite:  LAT100Y/130Y  or  two  of  LAT210H/21 1H/212H/213H 


B28Y 


The  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
Roman  political,  social,  and  literary  life,  as  illustrated  by  the  correspondence 
Cicero  in  the  late  Republic,  and  Pliny  the  Younger  at  the  turn  of  the  first  centi 
A.D. 

Exclusion:  LAT223Y 

Prerequisite:  LAT100Y/130Y  or  two  of  LAT210H/21 1H/212H/213H 


Virgil’s  Pastoral  and  Didactic  Poetry 

Virgil’s  achievement  in  the  pastoral  and  didactic  traditions,  with  readings  from 
Eclogues  and  Georgies.  , 

Exclusion:  May  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  or  after  LAT320Y 
Prerequisite:  LAT100Y/130Y  or  two  of  LAT210H/21 1H/212H/213H 


Roman  Comedy  (formerly  LAT219H) 

Roman  Comedy,  based  on  the  reading  of  a play  of  Plautus  and  a play  of  Terence. 
Prerequisite:  LAT100Y/130Y  or  two  of  LAT210H/21 1H/212H/213H 


Latin  Prose  Composition 

A non-credit  course  available  to  students  seeking  to  fulfil  in  this  way  the  Dep 
ment’s  requirement  of  prose  composition  for  specialist  certification. 


Virgil 

Virgil’s  literary  achievement,  with  emphasis  on  the  Aeneid  and  with  representaf 
readings  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies. 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 


iI327H 


PH 
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AT323Y  Roman  Historiography  78S 

The  principal  Roman  historians  studied  for  their  literary  achievement  and  for  their 
contributions  to  historiography  and  its  development.  Based  on  readings  from  Caesar, 
Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus. 

Prerequisite : Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 

AT324Y  Ovid  78S 

Ovid's  literary  achievement,  with  extensive  readings  in  the  Metamorphoses  and 
selections  from  the  Ars  Amatoria  and  other  works. 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 


\T325Y  Roman  Satire  ' 78S 

The  origin  and  development  of  Roman  Satire.  The  major  Latin  satirists,  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  will  each  provide  the  main  focus  for  one  term’s  work.  Selections  from 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Persius,  and  Martial,  along  with  Seneca’s  Apocolocvntosis , will  also 
be  read.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 

VT326H  Lucan  39S 

A study  of  Lucan’s  literary  achievement  based  on  the  reading  of  selections  from  his 
De  Bello  Civili.  This  unique  historical  epic  gives  a poetic  account  of  the  civil  war 
between  the  forces  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  the  Great  which,  in  Lucan’s  view, 
brought  the  Roman  Republic  to  an  end.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 


*T327H  Senecan  Tragedy  39S 

The  only  surviving  Latin  tragedies  are  placed  against  the  background  of  Greek 
tragedy  and  Augustan  poetry  and  are  considered  for  their  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  European  drama.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 

T328Y  Mediaeval  Latin  Texts  78S 

A detailed  treatment  of  several  major  prose  and  verse  texts.  These  works  will  be 
studied  for  their  literary  significance  and  will  be  seen  in  their  cultural  and  historical 
contexts. 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT220  series 

T330H  Latin  Prose  Composition  26S 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 

T331H  Comparative  Philology  of  Greek  and  Latin  13S 

Greek  and  Latin  as  languages.  Both  are  studied  as  they  develop  from  Indo-European 
to  the  classical  form.  Either  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  emphasized,  according  to  the 
students’  interests. 

Prerequisite:  One  full  course  in  Greek  and  one  full  course  in  Latin  at  the  200-  or 
higher-  level 

T420Y  Roman  History,  31  B.C.-A.D.  68  52S 

The  foundation  of  the  Principate  and  the  achievements  of  the  Julio-Claudian  emper- 
ors, based  on  the  reading  of  Res  Gestae  and  Tacitus,  Annals  I-VI  or  XI-XVI. 
Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT300  series 

■r422Y  Criticism  of  Latin  Poetry  (formerly  LAT321Y)  52S 

Based  on  the  study  of  Catullus;  Horace’s  Ars  Poefica  and  selected  Odes  and  Epodes; 
selections  from  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus. 

Prerequisite:  Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT300  series 
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The  Roman  Novel 

The  two  chief  works  of  Latin  prose  fiction,  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius  and  thefeums 
Metamorphoses  (or  Golden  /Us)  of  Apuleius  (selections  in  Latin,  the  rest  irf  erequ 
translation).  The  evolution  of  the  ancient  novel  and  the  later  influence  of  the  twc 
authors. 

Prerequisite : Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT300  series 
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LAT427Y 


Roman  Philosophy  525 

Philosophical  doctrine  and  method  in  the  context  of  the  later  Roman  Republicai 
period,  based  on  a selection  from  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura  and  from  th< 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero. 

Prerequisite : Any  full  course  or  two  half-courses  in  the  LAT300  series 


LAT428Y  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 
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Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
R.  Wardhaugh,  ma,  ph  d 
Professors 

B.  Brainerd,  ms,  ph  d 
H.A.  Gleason,  d sc,  ph  d 
Associate  Professors 

E.N.  Burstynsky,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

J.K.  Chambers,  ma,  ph  d 
J.J.  Chew,  MA,  PH  D 
P.A.  Reich,  ms,  ph  d 
Assistant  Professors 

E.A.  Cowper,  am,  ph  d (e) 
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The  aim  of  Linguistics  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  all  languages  use  disparate  means  f 
the  same  effects.  The  theme  is  the  unity  and  the  variety  of  human  language.  Such  a ther 
subsumes  many  variations,  including  grammatical  theory  and  its  application  to  data,  langua 
divergence  and  convergence  in  space  and  time,  the  sociocultural  stratification  of  linguistic  systen 
normal  and  pathological  language  behaviour,  and  language  learning. 

Undergraduate  Linguistics  is  a valuable  component  of  a liberal  education,  especially  in  a mu 
lingual  country  such  as  Canada.  It  is  also  valuable  as  pre-professional  training  for  perse 
interested  in  teaching  English,  French,  or  other  languages;  in  areas  of  rehabilitative  medicine  su 
as  audiology  or  speech  therapy;  in  special  education;  in  work  with  native  peoples  or  w 
immigrant  groups  in  our  society;  in  Religious  and  missionary  work;  or  in  academic  disciplines  si 
as  Psychology,  Philosophy,  literature  and  language  studies,  where  the  contribution  of  Linguistic 
increasingly  recognized  as  important. 

The  Department  offers  a four  year  Specialist  Programme  and  a Minor  Programme  in  Linguisti 
as  well  as  combined  programmes  with  disciplines  such  as  German,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  z 
Slavic  Languages,  as  shown  in  the  Programmes  of  Study  listed  below.  Students  interested 
combined  programmes  not  listed  there  are  encouraged  to  develop  programmes  suited  to  their  o 
interests  with  the  advice  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary 

In  preparing  their  programmes,  students  should  note  that  many  of  the  courses  not  specific; 
required  for  the  Specialist  or  Minor  Programmes  are  offered  in  alternate  years  only.  Woodswc 
College  students  restricted  to  taking  courses  in  the  evenings  and  summers  should  note  that  mos! 
the  courses  available  to  them  are  offered  on  a rotating  basis  only.  Consequently,  students  wish 
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It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Linguistics  that  advanced  undergraduates  under  some 
Icumstances  may  enrol  in  certain  linguistics  graduate  courses  for  which  they  have  the 
(^requisites.  Interested  students  should  see  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 

[students  interested  in  Linguistics  should  note  that  courses  relating  to  Linguistics  are  also  offered 
pther  departments,  such  as  Anthropology,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  French,  and  German. 

(students  may  consult  the  departmental  brochure  which  is  available  at  the  offices  of  the  college 
jistrars  and  in  the  Department  of  Linguistics.  It  contains  additional  course  information,  such  as 
nner  of  evaluation,  name  of  instructor,  and  reading  lists.  A course  evaluation  booklet  produced 
the  Linguistics  Student  Union  is  also  available  from  the  Department. 

[iergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  E.A.  Cowper,  43  Queen's  Park  Crescent  East,  Room  205  (978- 

r 

iGUISTICS  (Consult  Linguistics  Department) 

jcialist  programme:  11  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
t year:  LIN  100Y 
I ondyear:  LIN  228H,  229H,  230Y 

\ond,  third  and  fourth  years:  JAL  445Y;  LIN  342H,  (341H/343H/344H/440H);  four  other  full 
\L/JLM/JLP/LIN  courses;  two  years  of  study  6r  its  equivalent  of  one  non-Germanic,  non- 
jomance  language  in  courses  using  the  spoken  language  (courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
ndergraduate  Secretary) 

lor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses 

\t  year : LIN  100Y 

bndyear:  LIN  228H,  229H.  230Y 

\md,  third  and  fourth  years  : Four  additional  JAL/JLM/JLP/LIN  courses 

IGUISTICS  AND  MATHEMATICS  (Consult  Professor  B.  Brainerd,  Department  of  Mathematics) 
ialist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

-ogramme  for  students  interested  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  study  of  the  structure 
|nguage. 

year:  CSC  148H/149H;  LIN  100Y;  MAT  139Y/(140Y  & 150Y) 
nd,  third  and  fourth  years:  JAL  252Y/(JLP  324H  & 325H);  JLM  339H,  349H;  LIN  228H, 
I9H,  230Y,  342H,  341H/343H/344H/440H;  MAT(224H  & 239Y)/(240H  & 250Y);  STA 
2Y/252Y,  STA  (302H  & 402H)/347H/357Y;  ANT  220Y/LIN  348Y/  a spoken  non-European 
liguage;  an  additional  JAL/JLP/LIN  course;  (PHL  250H  & 350H)/  an  additional 
(iC/MAT/STA  course.  (Specialists  in  this  programme  should  consider  taking  CSC  484H  and  its 
^requisites.) 

iUISTICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Consult  Departments  of  Philosophy  or  Linguistics) 
jalist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
and  second  years:  LIN  100Y,  228H,  229H,  230Y;  PHL/PHI  245H,  246H 

[nd,  third  and  fourth  years:  At  least  3V2  JAL/JLM/JLP/LIN  courses  (the  following  are  recom- 
jnded:  JLM  339H,  349H;  JLP  324H,  325H;  LIN  342H,  406Y,  440H);  PHL/PHI  350H,  351H,  450H; 
east  two  full-course  equivalents  from:  PHL/PHI  250H,  255H,  274H,  330Y,  345H,  346H,  347-H, 
[*H,  349H,  35 1H,  355H,  up  to  two  half-courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy;  at  least  four  additional 
L/PHI  half-courses  (Six  or  more  PHL/PHI  half-courses  must  be  300  or  400  level  courses) 


iUISTICS  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  (Consult  Departments  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Litera- 
or  Linguistics) 

alist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

year:  LIN  100Y;  SLA  100Y/220Y 

id  year:  LIN  228H,  229H,  230Y;  SLA  220Y/320Y 

d and  third  years:  One  of  the  following  2-course  sequences:  SLA  205 Y & 305 Y;  SLA  106Y 
06 Y,  or  SLA  206Y  & 306Y  or  SLA  107Y  & 207Y,  or  SLA  207Y  & 307Y;  SLA  108Y  & 208Y,  or 
Y & 308Y 

and  fourth  years:  LIN  348Y;  SLA  330Y,  332H;  one  of  SLA  320Y/420Y/430Y/437Y/(438H  & 
H);  one  additional  Slavic  language  course;  two  additional  JAL/JLM/JLP/LIN  courses  (LIN  330H 
430H  specially  recommended) 
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LIN100Y 

ANT220Y 

VIC220Y 

ANT222Y 

LIN228H 

LIN229H 

LIN  230 Y 

LIN233H 

PHL250H 

JAL252Y 

LIN261Y 

JLP324H 

JLP325H 

LIN328H 

LIN330H 


Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  52 L,  26' 

Lectures  on  fundamental  principles  with  illustrations  from  English  and  from  a broa< 
spectrum  of  other  languages.  Tutorials  for  practice  in  production  and  recognition  o 
speech  sounds,  and  elementary  analytic  techniques. 


ip: 


Languages  of  the  World  (See  ANT  under  “Anthropology”)  .111335 

Communications:  Theory  and  Practice  (See  VIC  under  “Victoria  College  Courses”)  ilPl 


Native  Languages  of  Canada  (See  ANT  under  “Anthropology”) 


Phonetics  I 26L,  13 

Investigation  of  the  sounds  most  commonly  used  in  languages  from  an  articulator 
and  acoustic  point  of  view,  with  practice  in  their  recognition  and  production. 
Recommended  preparation  '.  LIN100Y 


Sound  Patterns  in  Language 

The  nature  and  organization  of  phonological  systems, 
practical  work  in  analysis. 

Prerequisite'.  LIN100Y,  228H 


26L,  13 

with  survey  of  their  variety  an 


1N3431 


Grammatical  Patterns  in  Language  52L,  26 

The  nature  and  organization  of  morphological  and  syntactic  systems;  their  relation  t 
semantic  systems  and  the  linguistic  organization  of  discourse;  practical  work  i 
grammatical  analysis. 

Prerequisite : LIN100Y 


Canadian  English  26 

A study  of  the  structures  of  several  dialects  of  English  spoken  in  Canada,  and  of  the 
history  and  affiliations.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


Philosophy  of  Language  (See  PHL  under  “Philosophy”) 


WH 


Sociolinguistics  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


General  Principles  of  Sanskrit  Grammar  (Paninian  system) 

An  introduction  to  Sanskrit  grammar  from  a Paninian  perspective.  The  course  v 
include  phonetics,  orthography,  parts  of  speech.  Sandhi , and  selected  noun  and  ve 
morphology.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  LIN100Y 


m 


Psychology  of  Language  (See  JLP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 
Language  Acquisition  (See  JLP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


Phonetics  II  26S,  2 

A course  designed  to  improve  a student’s  competence  in  producing  and  transcribi 
sounds  from  a variety  of  languages.  Relevant  readings  will  be  required.  (Offered 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  LIN228H  and  permission  of  Department 


Second  Language  Learning  (formerly  LIN330Y) 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  process  of  acquiring  a second  language  rather  than 
language  teaching  methodology  and  techniques.  Cognitive,  affective,  cultural,  a 
pedagogical  factors  and  variables  will  be  analyzed. 

Prerequisite:  JLP325H,  LIN100Y 


m 


I3H 
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1.M339H 


41N341H 


In342H 

* N343H 
: N344H 

♦ N345H 

■N347H 

JN348Y 


* M349H 
31L350H 
1IL351H 
JL400Y 


Structure  of  English  52L 

A systematic  approach  to  the  structure  of  present-day  English,  with  attention  to 
semantic,  syntactic,  and  phonological  patterns. 

Prerequisite:  LIN100Y 

Quantitative  Linguistic  Analysis  (See  JLM  under  “Joint  Courses) 

Introduction  to  Bloomfleldian  Linguistics  26S 

An  introduction  to  American  Descriptivism.  Beginning  with  Whitney,  Boas  and  Sapir, 
the  course  will  move  on  to  Bloomfield,  Bloch,  Hockett,  Trager,  and  other  Neo- 
Bloomfieldians.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  LI^IQOY 

Introduction  to  Transformational  Grammar  39L 

An  introduction  to  the  foundations  and  the  formal  framework  of  transformational- 
generative  theory,  with  concentration  on  the  “standard  model”  of  Chomsky  as  the 
prototype  for  subsequent  developments  in  the  field. 

Prerequisite:  LIN100Y 

Introduction  to  Stratificational  Grammar  39L 

An  investigation  of  language  as  a multistratal  system  and  the  efforts  to  formulate  this 
view  into  theories,  including  a comparison  of  stratificationalism  with  various  other 
theories.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  JLP324H/LIN342H 

Prague  School  Linguistics  39L 

An  introduction  to  the  linguistic  theories  of  the  Prague  Circle,  considering  the 
contributions  of  Troubetzkoy,  Jakobson,  Vachek,  and  others.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite:  LIN100Y 

Introduction  to  Syntactic  Analysis  39L 

The  nature  of  syntactic  argumentation,  practice  in  constructing  and  evaluating  hy- 
potheses, and  critical  evaluation  of  representative  articles.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  structure  of  arguments  rather  than  on  the  analysis  of  a particular  language. 
Prerequisite:  LIN230Y 

Phonological  Theory  26L,  13P 

Basic  issues  in  current  phonological  theory.  Distinctive  features.  Selected  problems 
from  a variety  of  languages. 

Prerequisite:  LIN229H 

Language  History  52L 

The  processes  of  linguistic  change  through  time.  Survey  of  the  internal  history  of  the 
Indo-European  language  family  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  drawn  from  this  and 
other  families. 

Prerequisite:  LIN100Y 
Recommended  preparation  : LIN229H 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Linguistics  (See  JLM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Philosophy  and  Grammar  (See  PHL  under  “Philosophy”) 

Formal  Semantics  (See  PHL  under  “Philosophy”) 

Sociolinguistic  Methods  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


LIN405Y 


Topics  in  Generative  Phonology  52L,  2^ 

Theory  and  practice  of  generative  phonology;  its  theoretical  bases  and  selecte 
current  issues.  Students  will  present  original  research  on  a phonological  problem  fro 
the  language  of  their  choice. 

Prerequisite : LIN347H 


LIN406Y 


Seminar  in  Syntax 

An  investigation  and  evaluation  of  theoretical  positions  on  selected  current  issues 
syntactic-semantic  theory.  Students  will  analyze  a number  of  syntactic  phenomena 
a language  of  their  choice  other  than  English. 

Prerequisite:  LIN230Y,  342H 


p.s 

!S0 


JLP415H  Models  of  Language  Behaviour  (See  JLP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


LIN425H 


IF.  An 


Discourse  Analysis  2( 

Grammatical  and  semantic  features  of  multi-sentence  texts.  A survey  of  recent  woM  ^ 
on  several  languages  using  a variety  of  models.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 


LIN430H 


F.V, 


ixiale 


fims 

(LA.AI 


[Brain 
I,  Cal 


fl.H.C 


Applied  Linguistics  3* 

The  application  of  linguistic  theories  and/or  descriptions  to  various  language-relat 
activities.  Activities:  reading  (phonology  and  syntax);  writing  (register  and  stylis 
variation);  second  language  instruction  (methodology,  materials,  and  evaluation). 
Prerequisite:  LIN330H/Y 


LIN440H 


Bases  of  Linguistic  Theory  (formerly  LIN220Y) 

An  examination  of  metatheoretical  issues  underlying  the  development  of  diffen 
linguistic  theories.  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  transformational,  stratificational 
other  theories.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Co-requisite:  One  300-level  LIN  course 


F.D.E 

m 


J.S.F; 
C.  Grei 


Ji.Gre 
Me  Pi 


LIN442H 


Relational  and  Functional  Syntax 

A critical  evaluation  of  these  two  recent  approaches  to  syntactic  research  which  h<  ; 
developed  out  of  the  framework  of  transformational  grammar.  (Offered  in  altern  1 
years) 

Prerequisite:  LIN342H 
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JAL445Y  Introduction  to  Field  Methods  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


iiersto 

P.Botta 

Clarl 

[R.Cn 

i.Derz 


PHL450H  Advanced  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Language  (See  PHL  under  “Philosophy”) 


H.Fa 

Halpei 


LIN495Y/496H  Individual  Projects 

A research  or  reading  project  undertaken  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  c 
staff  member.  Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available  to  supervi 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 


LIN497Y  Individual  Projects  T 

A research  or  reading  project  undertaken  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  c 
staff  member.  Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available  to  superv 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 
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\T  MATHEMATICS 

See  also  A PM 


fessors  Emeriti 
.R.  Pounder,  ma,  ph  d 
V.W.  Sawyer,  ma 

fessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

\V.  Atkinson,  ma.  d phil,  frsc  (t) 

fessor  and  Associate  Chairman 

I.H.  Smith,  b sc,  ph  d (t) 

ociate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

..T.  Gardner,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

fessors 

A.  Akcoglu.  M SC,  PH  D,  FRSC 
).F.  Andrews,  m sc,  ph  d 
1 .G.  Arthur,  ma.  ph  d 
Bloom,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
l.  Brainerd,  ms,  ph  d 
\H.  Callahan,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

.H.H.  Chalk,  ph  d,  frsc 
.A.  Cook,  am,  ph  d (t) 

l.S.M.  Coxeter,  ba,  ph  d,  d sc,  ll  d,  d math 

FRS,  FRSC 

I.C.  Davis,  MA,  PH  D (N) 
l.F.D.  Duff,  MA,  PH  D,  FRSC 
.W.  Ellers,  dr  rer  nat  (s) 

LA.S.  Fraser,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc 
.C.  Greiner,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
/.H.  Greub,  ma.  ph  d 
ociate  Professors 
.V.  Anderson,  ma,  ph  d 
.J.  Barbeau,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

. Bierstone,  ma,  ph  d 
.P.  Botta,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

.A.  Clarke,  ma,  ph  d 
'.J.R.  Crosby,  ma,  ph  d 
.A.  Derzko,  b sc,  ph  d (t) 

H.H.  Fantham,  ma,  d phil  (e) 

S.  Halperin,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 
l.P.  Heble,  m sc,  ph  d 
.L.  Johnston,  ma,  ph  d 
. Jurdjevic,  ms,  ph  d (e) 

Keast,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 

A.  Kupka,  ph  d (s) 

\D.  Lakin,  ms,  ph  d (e) 
stant  Professors 
.D.  Choi,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

Delver,  ph  d (s) 

R.  Graham,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

I urers  \ 

Bos,  m sc 

G.  Carswell,  m sc,  ph  d 
C.  Davies,  m sc 
. Feder,  m sc,  ph  d 
Florence,  m sc 
Friedlander,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

V.  Jones,  m sc 
Kitai,  m sc 


W.J . Webber,  ba,  d sc 


W.  Haque,  ma,  ph  d 

T.E.  Hull,  MA,  PH  D,  FRSC  (T) 

A.B.  Lehman,  bs,  ph  d 

D. R.  Masson,  m sc,  ph  d 

J.  McCool,  b sc,  ph  d 

K.  Murasugi,  ma,  d sc 

E.  Prugovecki,  dipl  phys,  ph  d 
K.B.  Ranger,  b sc,  ph  d 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  mbe,  ba,  ph  d,  frsc  (u) 

P.G.  Rooney,  b sc,  ph  d,  frsc 

P.  Rosenthal,  ma,  ph  d 

P.  Scherk,  ph  d,  frsc 

D.K.  Sen,  m sc,  dr  es  sc 

J.R.  Varrstone,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

W.A.O’N.  Waugh,  ma,  d phil 


P.J.  Leah,  ma,  ph  d,  sj  (s) 

J.E.  LeBel,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J.W.  Lorimer,  m sc,  ph  d 

E.  Mendelsohn,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

J.J.  Millson,  sb,  ph  d 

S.J.  Pierce,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

R.A.  Ross,  MA,  PH  D 
R.W.  Sharpe,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

F. A.  Sherk,  m sc,  ph  d (u) 

R. A.  Smith,  ms,  ph  d 

E.  Stamm,  dipl  maths,  dr  sc  math 

E. V.  Swenson,  ms,  ph  d (v) 

F. D.  Tall,  ab,  ph  d (e) 

S. M.  Trott,  MA,  ph  d (e) 

J.B.  Wilker,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J.  Repka,  b sc,  ph  d 
S.M.  Tanny,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

W.A.R.  Weiss,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

H.Massam,  m sc,  ph  d 

B.  Monson,  m sc 

G. H.  Moore,  ma 

C.  Pitchik,  m sc 

A.  Mekler,  m sc,  ph  d 
M.  Pojar,  m sc,  ph  d 
J.  Reilly,  m sc,  ph  d 
E.M.  Rowlinson,  b sc,  ph  d 
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Mathematics  historically  was  concerned  with  concrete  notions  of  space  and  number.  From  the 
concrete  notions  have  evolved  such  abstract  ideas  as  “set”  and  “group”  which  form  the  subje  jnl 
matter  of  contemporary  Mathematics,  and  Mathematics  today  may  be  considered  as  the  art  , 
science  of  making  deductions  from  given  statements.  The  deductions  themselves  and  the  metho 
used  to  make  them,  come  within  the  scope  of  Mathematics,  while  the  original  statemer  |Ti3( 
(hypotheses)  largely  lie  outside.  The  observation  that  the  results  deduced  apply  to  any  collection  f .partm 
objects  and  relations  that  satisfy  the  hypotheses  is  the  key  to  the  immense  power  and  surprising 
wide  utility  of  Mathematics. 

There  are  many  different  motivations  for  the  study  of  Mathematics.  To  the  humanist,  Mathemi  L/i 
ics  is  part  of  the  mainstream  of  human  culture.  To  the  scientist,  engineer,  or  social  scientist  it  is  Lffl 
important  working  tool.  To  the  mathematician,  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  Department  of  Mathem 
ics  attempts  to  provide  courses  to  suit  all  these  diverse  viewpoints.'  ; py] 

The  pure  mathematician  is  interested  in  abstract  mathematical  structures  in  their  own  right.  ] 
is  guided  by  considerations  of  taste,  beauty,  and  rigour  and  may  view  his  subject  as  an  art.  Ljtj( 
main  fields  of  pure  Mathematics  are  algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  topology,  and  foundations.  , lnoth( 

The  applied  mathematician  is  more  interested  in  how  he  can  use  those  structures  to  study  so.  |er(|e| 
aspect  of  the  world  around  him.  Applied  Mathematics,  originally  used  to  describe  the  application  , 
Mathematics  to  certain  classical  fields  of  Physics,  today  includes  such  fields  as  optimizati  !rep 
theory,  communication  theory,  combinatorics,  theory  of  games,  and  numerical  analysis.  (Su  l]W 
areas  as  programming  languages  and  automata  form  part  of  the  rapidly  growing  subject  ; L/y( 
Computer  Science.)  Although  historically  the  main  applications  of  Mathematics  have  been 
physical  sciences,  contemporary  Mathematics  has  significant  utility  for  nearly  all  sciences  and  L ^ 
such  diverse  subjects  as  Economics  and  Linguistics.  Mathematics  is  the  language  of  precite 


thought. 

The  professional  mathematician  is  most  likely  to  find  employment  in  universities,  in  the  civil  service 
in  government  laboratories,  and  in  financially  or  technologically  oriented  business  firms.  Resea! 
positions  require  post-graduate  study.  A training  in  Mathematics  has  traditionally  been  a strong  pr 
aration  for  careers  in  law  and  business;  today  it  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  further  work  in  a w 
variety  of  fields  in  the  sciences  and  social  sciences,  particularly  when  the  interplay  of  many  comp 
factors  is  involved. 

The  Specialist  Programme  in  Mathematics  is  recommended  to  students  who  want  a d( 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  as  those  who  are  contemplating  graduate  work  in  Mathemati 
including  Applied  Mathematics  or  Mathematical  Physics.  The  programme  in  Applied  Mathemai 
presents  basic  theoretical  and  practical  techniques  for  solving  problems  that  are  either  quantitat 
or  for  which  a structure  can  be  developed.  The  programme  provides  a broad  basis  for  applicatii 
in  business,  industry,  government,  and  research.  The  programme  is  highly  recommended 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  programme ’in  Mathematics  and  Physics  combines  the  two  disciplines.  Mathematics  can 
be  combined  with  other  fields  of  study,  such  as  Actuarial  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Econom 
Linguistics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Statistics. 

The  sequential  nature  of  Mathematics  means  that  prerequisites  are  essential  in  many  courses 
steady  work  is  usually  required.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  prerequisites  of  course* 
which  they  may  be  interested  in  subsequent  years.  A student  who  wishes  to  take  a course 
Mathematics  for  which  he  lacks  the  required  prerequisite  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  if,  in 
opinion  of  the  Department,  he  demonstrates  adequate  preparation  for  the  course.  He  must  apph 
the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  for  such  waiver  of  prerequisite  and  is  stror 
advised  to  do  so,  preferably  in  person,  as  early  as  possible,  and  at  least  two  months  before 
beginning  of  Term.  At  that  time  suitable  study  material  will  be  suggested.  An  examination  may 
required  before  the  beginning  of  Term. 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  open  to  all  students  having  appropriate  prerequis 
and  co-requisites,  unless  otherwise  noted;  however,  enrolment  may  be  restricted  in  cases 
duplication  of  credit.  Fourth  year  courses  with  low  enrolment  may  be  offered  as  reading  cour 
Qualified  senior  undergraduate  students  may  be  permitted  to  enrol  in  graduate  courses  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  and  should  consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 

Grade  13  prerequisites  are  stated  in  terms  of  the  three  single-credit  courses  rece 
introduced — R & F:  Relations  and  Functions,  C:  Calculus,  A:  Algebra. 

Students  with  Grade  13  R & F,  C and  A (with  high  marks)  who  are  contemplating  a progran 
of  specialization  in  Mathematics  or  Applied  Mathematics  are  advised  to  take  MAT140Y  and  15 
Students  with  the  same  background  who  can  take  only  one  course  in  Mathematics  should  e 
MAT139Y  ; if  they  later  wish  to  follow  the  Mathematics  programme,  they  should  consult 
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ndergraduate  Secretary.  MAT135Y  and  134Y  have  similar  mathematical  content  but  are  designed 
*r  students  interested  primarily  in  science  and  social  science  respectively,  and  are  less  intensive 
an  MAT139Y  or  150Y.  MAT130Y  is  a less  demanding  Calculus  course  that  still  provides  an 
lequate  foundation  for  further  work.  MAT110Y  is  a special  version  of  MAT130Y  designed  for 
udents  without  Grade  13  Calculus.  For  many  purposes,  MAT110Y  might  be  acceptable  in  lieu  of 
AT130Y  as  a prerequisite  or  co-requisite;  however,  students  should  check  with  the  appropriate 
:partment  regarding  any  courses  requiring  some  Calculus. 

ndergraduate  Secretary  : A.  Sunter  (978-5082) 
udent  Counselling:  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  4077 
? partmental  Office:  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  4072  (978-3323) 

PPLIED  MATHEMATICS  (Consult  Professor  S.H.  Smith.  Department  of  Mathematics) 
lecialist  programme:  11  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
addition  to  the  courses  outlined  below,  students  are  expected  to  pursue  a programme  of  courses 
another  biological,  physical  or  social  science.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  consult  with 
her  departments,  and  with  the  Coordinator  of  this  programme  * about  courses  other  than  those 
ted  below.  Students  may  take  these  courses  over  four  years  subject  only  to  the  ordering  of 
erequisites. 

rst  year:  CSC  148H/149H;  MAT  139Y 

cond  year:  APM  241H;  CSC  248H;  MAT  224H,  239Y,  244H;  STA  242Y 
ird  year:  APM  341 Y;  CSC  348H,  35 1H;  MAT  334H.  344H;  STA  302H 
- urt'h  year:  CSC  441H;  MAT  439H;  STA  402H 
3TES: 

Students  who  follow  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Mathematics  or  Statistics  during  their  First  or 
Second  Year  in  the  Faculty  and  wish  to  transfer  to  the  Applied  Mathematics  programme,  can 
make  the  following  substitutions:  APM  251Y  for  MAT  224H;  MAT  140Y,  150Y  for  MAT 
1 139Y,  224H;  MAT  250Y  for  MAT  239Y;  STA  252Y  for  STA  242Y.  Further,  MAT  330Y  can  be 
substituted  for  MAT  334H. 

Students  who  obtain  “A”  standing  in  MAT  134Y  or  135Y  can  apply  for  a waiver  of 
prerequisite  to  take  MAT  239Y  and  thereby  join  the  Specialist  Programme;  extra  work  will  be 
assigned  during  the  preceding  Summer. 

3 nor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 
st  year:  CSC  148H/149H;  MAT  139Y 
iond  year:  APM  241H;  MAT  224H,  239Y,  244H;  STA  242Y 
ird  year:  APM  341Y;  CSC  336H/351H;  MAT  334H/344H 
)TES  1 and  2 above  also  apply  to  the  Minor  Programme. 

iTHEMATICS  (Consult  Professor  P.  Rosenthal,  Department  of  Mathematics) 
rialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
dents  may  spread  these  courses  over  four  years  and  may  enrol  in  other  high-level  MAT  courses 
lluding  graduate  courses.  (For  graduate  courses  consult  the  Graduate  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
fit): 

:SC  148H/149H;  MAT  140Y,  150Y 
iPM  251Y;  MAT  240H,  250Y;  STA  252Y 
1AT  305H,  340 Y,  350Y,  369H,  469H 
1AT  245H/325Y/(363H,  364H) 

i Department  recommends  that  PHY  150Y  be  taken  in  First  Year,  and  that  students  acquire  a 
'ding  knowledge  of  German  or  Russian  before  graduation. 

»or  programme:  6V2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

SC  148H/149H;  MAT  139Y 
1AT  224H,  239Y,  244H;  STA  242Y 
1AT  300Y,  334H 

I AT  309H/3 14H/3 15H/325Y/(363H,  364H) 

■ following  substitutions  are  permitted: 

I APM  251Y  for  MAT  244H;  MAT  HOY  for  MAT  224H;  MAT  150Y  for  MAT  139Y;  MAT  250Y 
for  MAT  239Y;  MAT  330Y  for  MAT  334H;  MAT  340Y/345Y  for  MAT  300Y 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  (Consult  Professor  F.D.  Tall,  Department  of  MathematilN 
and  Professor  H.G.  Herzberger,  Department  of  Philosophy) 

Specialist  programme:  IOV2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

This  programme  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  each  discipline  which  are  of  particuk 
interest  to  the  other  both  historically  and  currently. 

First  year : MAT'  HOY,  HOY;  PHL  100Y 

Second  year:  MAT  240H,  250Y;  PHL  245H,  246H 

Thirdyear.  MAT  340Y;  and  three  of  PHL  345H— 352H 

Fourth  year:  CSC  438H;  MAT  404H,  420Y;  one  of  PHL  445H,  450H 


MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS  (Consult  Professor  D.R.  Masson,  Department  of  Mathemati#™ 
and  Professor  D.G.  Ivey,  Department  of  Physics) 

Specialist  programme:  1 5l/2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  MAT  HOY,  HOY;  PHY  HOY 

Second  year:  APM  251 Y;  MAT  240H,  250Y;  PHY  250Y,  252H,  253H,  256H 
Thirdyear:  APM  351 Y;  MAT  305H,  350Y,  369H;  PHY  350Y,  351H,  352Y 

Fourth  year:  APM  421H;  PHY  326H,  450Y.  The  Department  recommends  that  two  cours< ; 
selected  from  APM  426H  and  any  400  level  PHY  courses  be  taken  in  Fourth  Year. 


UNI108H  Mathematics  in  Perspective  (See  UNI  under  “University  College  Courses”) 


MAT110Y 


MAT130Y 


MAT134Y 


MAT135Y 


MAT139Y 


Basic  Calculus  52L,  26P,  2t 

Limits.  Techniques  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Extreme  values.  Graph  sketc 
ing. 

Exclusion:  Grade  13  Mathematics  C,  MAT130Y,  134Y,  135Y,  139Y,  HOY 


mu 


Calculus  I 52 L,  26P,  2( 

Builds  on  Grade  13  Calculus.  Techniques  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Calcul 
tion  of  limits.  Related  rates.  Extreme  values.  Graph  sketching.  Applications 
integration. 

Exclusion:  MAT110Y,  134Y,  135Y,  139Y,  HOY 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  C 


Calculus  and  Linear  Algebra  for  Social  Scientists  I 52L,  26P,  2 1 

Builds  on  Grade  13  Calculus.  Extremal  problems,  applications  of  derivatives,  a 
partial  derivatives.  The  Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives,  and  the  fundamental  the 
rem.  Systematic  techniques  of  integration.  Vector  spaces,  linear  transformatioi 
matrices,  determinants,  and  linear  equations.  Introduction  to  differential  equations. 
Exclusion:  MAT110Y,  130Y,  135Y,  139Y,  150Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  and  C 
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Calculus  for  Scientists  I 52L,  26P,  2 

Builds  on  Grade  13  Calculus.  Extremal  problems,  applications  of  derivatives,  2 
partial  derivatives.  The  Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives,  and  the  fundamer 
theorem.  Systematic  techniques  of  integration.  Sequences  and  series.  Introduction 
differential  equations. 

Exclusion:  MAT110Y,  130Y,  134Y,  139Y,  HOY 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  and  C 


Calculus  with  Linear  Algebra  52L,  26P, 

Limits  and  continuity.  Differentiation.  Integration,  the  fundamental  theorem, 
evaluation  of  integrals.  Mean  value  theorem,  extremal  problems,  approximation, 
introduction  to  differential  equations.  Sequences  and  series,  Taylor's  theorem.  Vec 
spaces,  linear  independence,  and  bases.  Matrices,  rank,  and  systems  of  linear  eq 
lions;  determinants,  and  eigenvalues. 

NOTE:  Students  lacking  Grade  13  Mathematics  A may  enrol  if  they  take  a spe 
tutorial  in  the  First  Term. 

Exclusion:  MAT110Y,  130Y,  134Y,  135Y,  HOY,  HOY,  225Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  C,  and  A 
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Linear  Algebra  and  Geometry  52L,  26P,  26T 

Groups — Basic  definitions,  Lagrange’s  theorem,  factor  groups,  isomorphism  theorem, 
and  existence  of  An  ; Geometry — Equations  of  lines  and  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces. 
Linear  Algebra — Basic  definitions,  theorems  about  dimension  and  basis,  abstract 
linear  transformations,  matrices,  change  of  basis,  dual  space,  determinants,  linear 
equations,  eigenvalues,  eigenvectors,  inner  product  spaces,  orthonormal  basis,  and 
reduction  of  normal  matrix.  Quotient  spaces. 

Exclusion : MAT139Y,  224H,  225Y 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  C,  and  A 

Analysis  I 78L,  78T 

Basic  concepts  of  calculus:  axioms  for  the  real  numbers.  Limits  and  continuity,  and 
intermediate  value  theorem.  The  derivative,  the  integral,  and  the  fundamental  theo- 
rem. Mean  value  and  extreme  value  theorems.  Elementary  transcendental  functions, 
Taylor’s  theorem.  Techniques  in  differential  equations.  Convergence.  Power  series. 
Exclusion : MAT110Y,  130Y,  134Y,  135Y,  139Y 
Prerequisite : Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  C,  and  A 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Mathematics  78L 

Brief  survey  of  Greek  and  mediaeval  mathematics.  Eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  rigour  and  extensions.  Trends  in  the  mathematics  of  this  century,  their 
interplay,  social  function,  and  effects  in  science  and  technology. 

Prerequisite : MAT1 10Y/130Y/134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 
Co-requisite : Any  other  APM,  MAT,  STA  course 

Intermediate  Linear  Algebra  39L 

Determinants,  linear  equations,  quadratic  forms  and  their  geometrical  interpretation, 
and  spectral  theorem.  (MAT224H  covers  the  same  material  as  the  latter  half  of 
MAT225Y) 

Exclusion:  MAT140Y,  225Y 
Prerequisite : MAT139Y 

Linear  Algebra  52L,  26P,  26T 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants,  linear  equations, 
and  quadratic  forms  and  their  geometrical  interpretation. 

Exclusion : MAT139Y,  140Y,  224H 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F/MAT110Y 

Calculus  H 78L 

A continuation  of  MAT130Y.  The  definite  integral,  expansion  in  series,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integration,  and  differential  equations. 

Exclusion : MAT234Y,  235Y,  239Y,  250Y 
Prerequisite-.  MAT1 10Y/130Y/134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 

Calculus  and  Linear  Algebra  for  Social  Scientists  II  78L 

Sequences  and  series,  and  differential  calculus  for  functions  of  several  variables. 
Taylor  series  in  one  and  several  variables.  An  introduction  to  integral  calculus  for 
functions  of  two  variables.  An  introduction  to  optimization,  extremal  problems, 
Lagrange  multipliers,  and  linear  programming.  Difference  and  differential  equations 
emphasizing  linear  systems;  applications  to  economics  and  markov  chains. 

Exclusion : MAT230Y,  235Y,  239Y,  250Y 
Prerequisite : M A T 1 34Y/ 1 35 Y/ 1 39 Y/ 1 50 Y 

Calculus  for  Scientists  n 78L 

Sequences  and  series.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  functions  of  several 
variables.  Line  and  surface  integrals.  Ordinary  differential  equations.  Emphasis 
throughout  on  applications. 

Exclusion:  MAT230Y,  234Y,  239Y,  250Y 
Prerequisite : M A T 1 34 Y/  135Y/1 39 Y / 1 50 Y 
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MAT239Y 


MAT240H 


MAT244H 


MAT245H 


MAT250Y 


MAT300Y 


MAT305H 


MAT309H 


Advanced  Calculus  781 

Sequences  and  series.  Uniform  convergence.  Convergence  of  integrals.  Elements 
topology  in  R2  and  R3  . Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  vector  valued  functions 
a vector  variable,  with  emphasis  on  vectors  in  two  and  three  dimensional  Euclideaj 
space.  Extremal  problems,  Lagrange  multipliers,  line  and  surface  integrals,  vectc 
analysis,  Stokes’  theorem,  Fourier  series,  and  calculus  of  variations.  (Fulfils  Physic^f 
prerequisites) 

Exclusion : MAT230Y,  234Y,  235Y,  250Y 
Prerequisite : MAT139Y/150Y 


Algebra  I 2 

Groups:  isomorphism  theorems,  conjugacy,  Burnside’s  lemma,  and  permutatioi 
groups,  Cayley  representation.  Rings:  division  algorithm.  Euclidean  algorithm,  uniqu 
factorization  domains  and  principal  ideal  domains,  and  location  of  roots.  Elementar 
number  theory,  Chinese  remainder  theorem,  Gaussian  integers,  and  symmetric  fun^b^ji 
tions;  Jordan  canonical  form  via  elementary  divisors. 

Prerequisite:  MAT140Y 


Ordinary  Differential  Equations  39! 

Ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  and  second  order,  and  existence  an 
uniqueness;  solutions  by  series  and  integrals;  linear  systems  of  first  order;  differenc^y^ 
equations. 

Exclusion:  APM251Y,  331H 
Prerequisite:  MAT139Y/150Y 
Co-requisite:  MAT239Y 


Geometry  I 39 

Vector,  affine,  and  projective  spaces;  semi-linear  mappings.  Desargues’  theoren 
Pappus’  theorem,  dualities,  polarities,  and  quadratic  and  bilinear  forms;  isometrie 
Witt’s  theorem,  isotropic  subspaces,  and  involutions.  Sylvester’s  theorem.  ClifFor 
algebras. 

Prerequisite : M A T240H 


78 


Analysis  II 

Topology  of  En  , the  real  number  system,  compactness,  connectedness,  and  cor 
pleteness;  uniform  continuity.  Differential  calculus  of  vector  valued  functions  of 
vector  variable,  including  implicit  and  inverse  function  theorems.  Lagrange  multip 
ers.  Integration,  transformation  and  evaluation  of  multiple  integrals;  Riemann-Sfieltj' 
integration.  Line  and  surface  integrals. 

Exclusion:  MAT230Y,  234Y,  235 Y,  239 Y 
Prerequisite:  MAT140Y,  150Y 


AT3251 


Algebra 

Number  systems,  groups,  rings,  fields,  and  perhaps  some  applications. 

Exclusion:  MAT340Y,  345Y 

Co-requisite : M A T 1 34Y/ 1 39 Y / 1 40 Y/224H/225 Y 


li 


Analysis  III 

A continuation  of  MAT250Y.  Integration  on  manifolds  IRn 
Stokes’  theorem.  Fourier  series  and  integrals. 

Prerequisite:  MAT250Y 


Differential  forn 


m 
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Set  Theory  and  Logic 

Classical  set  theory  and  logic:  cardinal  and  ordinal  arithmetic,  axiom  of  choi< 
Boolean  algebra,  and  informal  first-order  logic. 

Prerequisite : M A T 1 50 Y/234Y/235 Y/239 Y 
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1AT314H 

IAT315H 


AT319H 


AT324H 


IAT325Y 

iAT334H 
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AT340Y 


Introduction  to  Point-set  Topology  39L 

Brief  review  of  set  theory.  Elementary  topology,  metric  spaces,  and  convexity  in 
linear  spaces,  and  fixed  point  theorems. 

Exclusion : MAT350Y 

Prerequisite : M AT230Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 

Introduction  to  Number  Theory  (formerly  MAT414H)  39L 

Elementary  topics  in  number  theory:  arithmetic  functions;  polynomials  in  many 
variables  over  the  residue  classes  modulo  m,  in  particular  Chevalley’s  theorem; 
characters  on  the  residue  classes-  modulo  m;  character  sums  arid  the  quadratic 
reciprocity  law;  representation  of  numbers  as  sums  of  squares. 

Exclusion  : MAT414H 

Prerequisite  : MAT230Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y  and 
M A T 1 40  Y/224H/225 Y/300 Y 

Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis  39L 

Cauchy’s  theorem,  residue  calculus,  conformal  mapping,  and  an  introduction  to 
Fourier  series. 

Exclusion:  MAT330Y,  334H,  369H 
Prerequisite : MAT230Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y 

Geometry  II  39L 

Projective  spaces  and  their  collineations.  Synthetic  introduction  of  co-ordinates. 
Cubic  curves,  and  surfaces.  Configurations  and  their  autofnorphism  groups. 

Geometric  applications  of  quaternions  and  octaves.  Inversive  and  non-Euclidean 
geometries. 

Prerequisite:  MAT245H 

Geometry  78L 

Introduction  to  Euclidean  geometry:  modification  to  yield  projective,  and  affine  arid 
non-Euclidean  forms  of  geometry. 

Reference:  Coxeter,  H.S.M.,  Introduction  to  Geometry 
Prerequisite:  MAT140Y/224H/225Y 

Complex  Variables  39L 

Theory  of  functions  in  one  complex  variable;  analytic  and  meromorphic  functions; 
Cauchy’s  theorem,  residue  calculus,  and  conformal  mappings;  introduction  to  analytic 
continuation,  and  harmonic  functions. 

Exclusion:  MAT319H,  330Y,  369H 
Prerequisite  : MAT239Y/250Y 

Quantitative  Linguistic  Analysis  (See  JLM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Algebra  II  78L 

Modules:  free  and  finitely  generated  modules,  annihilators,  Abelian  groups  as  Z 
modules,  tensor  products  over  commutative  rings,  tensor  skew  and  symmetric  alge- 
bras, contractions,  isomorphism  theorems,  and  applications  to  Jordan  canonical  form. 
Groups:  Sylow  theorems,  free  groups,  generators  and  relations,  sketch  of  homology 
and  homotopy  groups,  and  projective  groups.  Fields:  algebraic  and  transcendental 
extensions,  introduction  to  finite  fields,  quadratic  extensions,  and  quotient  fields. 
Rings:  Euclidean  domains,  formal  power  series,  and  Laurent  series. 

Exclusion:  MAT300Y,  345Y 
Prerequisite  : MAT240H 
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MAT344H 

JLM349H 

MAT350Y 


MAT363H 

MAT364H 


MAT369H 


MAT399H 

MAT404H 


MAT405H 


391 


Introduction  to  Combinatorics 

Basic  counting  principles,  generating  functions,  and  permutations  with  restrictions 
Fundamentals  of  graph  theory  with  algorithms  and  applications  (including  networl 
flows).  Combinatorial  structures  including  block  designs  and  Finite  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  MAT140Y/224H/225Y 


Introduction  to  Mathematical  Linguistics  (See  JLM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


MA 


Real  Analysis  781 

Measure  and  integration.  Construction  of  measures.  Lebesgue  measure  and . integrclAT 
tion.  Convergence  theorems.  Radon  Nikodym  theorem.  Fubini  theorem.  Lp  space*! 
Banach  and  Hilbert  spaces.  Introduction  to  point  set  topology.  Spaces  of  continuou 
functions  and  the  Riesz  representation  theorem.  Applications. 

Exclusion : MAT314H 
Prerequisite:  MAT250Y 


Differential  Geometry  I (formerly  part  of  MAT365Y)  39 

Curves  and  surfaces  in  Euclidean  3-space;  Serret-French  frames  and  the  associate 
equations;  the  first  and  second  fundamental  forms  and  their  integrability  condition 
intrinsic  geometry  and  parallelism ; the  Causs-Bonnet  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  MAT230Y/234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y,  140Y/224H/225Y 


JAT‘ 


•«T-i 


Differential  Geometry  II  (formerly  part  of  MAT365Y)  39 

This  course  treats  the  generalizations  of  the  concepts  introduced  in  MAT363 
although  it  is  logically  independent:  smooth  manifolds;  tensor  fields;  calculus  ( 
manifolds;  Riemannian  structures  and  the  associated  geodesics,  and  parallelism  ai 
curvature;  submanifolds  and  immersions;  Lie  groups. 

Prerequisite : MAT239Y/250Y/363H 


Functions  of  a Complex  Variable  I 

Complex  numbers,  complex  plane  and  Riemann  sphere.  Differentiability  and  hoi 
morphic  functions;  conformal  mapping.  Mobius  transformation.  Series  of  compl 
functions;  elementary  functions  and  their  mapping  properties.  Elementary  Riemai 
surfaces.  Line  integrals,  and  Cauchy’s  theorem  and  integral  formula.  Taylor  a 
Laurent  theorems,  uniqueness  theorems,  maximum  modulus  theorem,  resid 
theorems  and  and  residue  calculus;  argument  principle  and  Rouch’-s  theorem.  Inver 
functions  and  Lagrange  expansions. 

Exclusion:  MAT319H,  334H 
Prerequisite:  MAT305H 


TI 


Independent  Work  in  Mathematics 

Independent  study  under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  and  of  the  prospect 
supervisor 


Foundations  3 

Logic  and  provability;  the  theory  of  models  and  the  completeness  theorem; 
incompleteness  theorem;  set  theory;  constructibility;  the  relative  consistency  of 
axiom  of  choice  and  the  continuum  hypothesis;  inaccessible  cardinals;  applications 
algebra  and  non-standard  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  MAT340Y/350Y 


Point  Set  Topology 

Basic  concepts  of  modern  general  and  set-theoretic  topology.  Review  of  general! 
convergence,  compactness,  separation  axioms,  and  operations.  Introduction  to  p« 
compactness,  metrization,  cardinal  invariants,  and  other  topics. 

Exclusion:  MAT314H 
Co-requisite:  MAT350Y 
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Number  Theory  39L 

Topics  in  analytic  and  algebraic  number  theory. 

Prerequisite:  MAT300Y,  315H,  330Y/334H,  340Y/345Y/369H 

History  of  Mathematics  52L 

The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  period  since  1800  and  on  developing  skill  in  information 
retrieval.  General  historical  reading;  papers  on  individually-chosen  topics. 

Prerequisite : Six  courses  in  university  mathematics 

Algebra  III  39L 

Groups:  Jordan-Holder-Schreier  theorems,  solvability,  nilpotence,  representations, 

and  characters.  Rings:  semi-simplicity,  radicals,  chain  conditions,  Wedderburn  theo- 

rem, and  structure  theorem  for  Noetherian  rings.  Dedekind  rings. 

Prerequisite:  MAT340Y 

Algebraic  Topology  78L 

Basic  concepts  of  algebraic  topology,  homotopy,  and  cohomology  with  applications. 
Prerequisite:  MAT240H/340Y,  350 Y 

Theory  of  Differential  Equations  78L 

Ordinary  differential  equations;  existence  theorems,  non-linear  systems,  and  boundary 
value  problems.  Sturm-Liouville  theory.  Integral  equations,  Fredholm  theory.  Linear 
partial  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 

Prerequisite:  APM251Y,  MAT250Y 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  Analysis  39L 

Fundamental  ideas  and  theorems  of  measure  theory,  limit  theorems,  and  Fubini’s 
theorem.  Normed  linear  spaces  and  duals,  linear  operators,  Hahn-Banach  and  catego- 
ry theorems,  and  Hilbert  and  Lp  spaces.  Integral  transforms,  and  distributions  and 
applications  to  partial  differential  equations. 

Exclusion:  MAT350Y 

Prerequisite:  MAT140Y/224H,  239Y/250Y,  244H/APM251Y 

Algebra  IV  39L 

Fields:  Galois  theory,  inseparability,  Kummer  theory,  cyclotomic  extensions, 

unsolvability  of  general  equation  of  degree  n,  valuations,  Galois  cohomology,  and 
infinite  Galois  extensions.  Category  theory:  fundamental  definitions  and  examples. 
Algebraic  geometry:  Hilbert's  nullstellensatz. 

Prerequisite:  MAT340Y 

Abstract  Integration  Theory  and  Applications  39L 

Treatment  of  abstract  theory,  Haar  measure,  probability  and  infinite  product  mea- 
sures, function  spaces  (Lp  and  Wiener  integral),  Fourier  series  and  harmonic  analysis, 
and  Ergodic  theory. 

Prerequisite:  MAT350Y 

Functional  Analysis  39L 

Fundamental  properties  of  linear  operators  on  Banach  and  Hilbert  spaces  and  of 
Banach  algebras,  including  compactness,  spectrum,  the  Gelfand  representation,  the 
spectral  theorem,  and  the  Gelfand-Naimark  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  MAT350Y 
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MAT464H 


Combinatorial  Theory  3 

Advanced  topics  in  discrete  mathematics  chosen  from  the  following  areas:  graph 
maps,  bottleneck  problems,  linear  programming,  enumeration,  dependence,  and  bloc 
design  and  difference  sets.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  APM461H.)  Student 
requiring  a strong  background  in  combinatorics  are  advised  to  take  both  APM4611 
and  MAT464H. 

Co-requisite : CSC348H/MAT340Y/344H/345Y 
Recommended  preparation : MAT344H 


MAT469H 


Functions  of  a Complex  Variable  II 

Analytic  continuation:  singularities,  and  Pringsheim’s  theorem;  Monodromy  theorem 
principle  of  permanence;  reflection  principle.  Entire  functions:  Weierstrass  factoriza  toroct 
tion  theorem;  functions  of  finite  order  and  Hadamard  factorization  theorem.  Merc  ®0 
morphic  functions:  Mittag-Leffler  theorem.  Gamma  and  beta  functions;  asymptoti1  ^c0 
expansions  and  Watson’s  lemma;  Stirling’s  expansion.  Elliptic  functions.  Conforms  0°e 
mapping:  Riemann  mapping  theorem;  boundary  behaviour;  Schwarz-Christoff<Fenf 
mappings  and  Picard’s  theorem. 

Prerequisite : MAT369H 


MAT496H/497H/498Y/499Y  Readings  in  Mathematics 

Independent  study  under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  and  of  the  prospectiv 
supervisor 
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MIDDLE  EAST  AND  ISLAMIC  STUDIES 
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Professor  Emeritus 

A.  Ahmad,  ba,  d litt,  frsc  {obiit) 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
M.E.  Marmura,  ma,  ph  d 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
J.R.  Blackburn,  ma,  ph  d 
Professors 

E.  Birnbaum,  ba,  dipl  oas 

L. M.  Kenny,  ma 

G. M.  Meredith-Owens,  ma 
Associate  Professors 

M. Q.  Baig,  ma,  ph  d 

H.  Dajani-Shakeel,  ma,  ph  d 
L.V.  Golombek,  ma,  ph  d 

A.  Jwaideh,  ma,  b litt,  d phil 


leretl 

lolarly 


R.M.  Savory,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (t) 
G.M.  Wiclkens,  ma,  frsc 


E.J.  Keall,  ba,  ph  d 
R.  Sandler,  ma,  ph  d 
E.T.  Zi^reik,  ma,  ph  d 
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Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies  is  an  area  concept  concerned  with  the  total  culture  and  civilizat 
of  the  Islamic  world  from  the  advent  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  up  to  the  present 
By  Islamic  World  is  meant  those  regions  where  Islam  is,  or  was,  the  dominant  religion, 
therefore  not  limited  to  the  Middle  East,  but  includes  areas  as  far  apart  as  North  Africa  and  Sp 
on  the  one  hand,  and  China,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia  on  the  other.  Today,  about  700,000,000  people 
themselves  Muslims. 
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i The  Department's  programme  of  study  is  conceived  in  the  broad  tradition  of  the  humanities.  Its 
i »ecial  appeal  is  that  it  affords  the  student  the  opportunity  of  studying  a non-Western  civilization. 
.1  o longer  can  the  West  be  content  to  ignore,  or  to  have  only  vague  and  prejudicious  ideas  about,  a 
. ibstantial  proportion  of  mankind. 

The  disciplines  comprised  in  Middle  East  and  Islamic  studies  are  those  of  language,  literature, 
story,  religion,  philosophy,  thought,  art,  and  architecture  in  the  Islamic  world  as  defined  above, 
scause  languages  are  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  any  culture,  courses  are  offered  in  the 
incipal  languages  of  the  Muslim  World:  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  Of  these,  Arabic  is  the  most 
[ iportant:  it  is  the  language  of  the  Qur’an,  the  revealed  scripture  of  Islam,  and  was  for  many  centuries 
i e primary  learned  language  of  the  area.  Today,  Arabic  is  the  common  language  of  people  from 
: orocco  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  Syria  to  the  Sudan.  But  Muslims  speaking  and  writing 
: :rsian,  Turkish,  or  Urdu,  as  well  as  other  languages,  have  continued  through  the  centuries  to  make  a 
i tal  contribution  to  that  unique  cultural  achievement  ^hich  we  call  Islamic  civilization. 

• One  specialist  and  two  minor  programmes  offered  by  the  Department  are  designed  to  help 
jdents  approach  Islamic  civilization  in  a systematic  way.  The  Specialist  Programme  is  intended 
give  a thorough  understanding  of  the  area  as  a whole.  It  insists,  in  particular,  on  reasonable 
mpetence  in  at  least  one  Islamic  language.  A student  intending  to  proceed  to  graduate  work  in 
is  discipline  is  urged  to  study  a second  Islamic  language,  but  this  is  not  mandatory.  At  the  same 
5 ne,  no  proper  understanding  of  Islamic  civilization  can  be  achieved  without  a thorough  knowl- 
ge  of  Islamic  history.  (Undergraduate  history  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  accepted  by 
i Faculty  of  Education  as  history  credits  towards  Type  A eligibility  in  History.) 

Since  both  the  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  offer  a variety  of  options  in  any  year,  intending 
idents  are  urged  to  consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  for 
vice  and  assistance  in  choosing  courses  which  suit  their  needs  and  interests.  All  students  in 
iguage  courses  are  expected  to  participate  actively.  Auditing  is  not  appropriate. 

Courses  in  the  Department  are  designed  primarily  for  students  with  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
amic  languages  and  culture.  For  this  reason,  native  speakers  or  habitual  users  of  the  various 
amic  languages  are  precluded  from  introductory  language  courses,  though  they  may  be  admitted 
more  advanced  language  classes  after  proper  evaluation  by  means  of  a placement  interview, 
lere  they  enrol  for  other  than  language  courses  they  should  be  prepared  to  accept  Western 
lolarly  approaches,  and  to  use  written  and  spoken  English  at  an  acceptable  level  as  the  standard 
»rking  language. 

Die  Department  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  late  admission  to  introductory  language  courses 
vere  this  seems  likely  to  intefere  with  class  progress.  A departmental  Handbook  is  available  from 
om  14087,  John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library. 

der graduate  Secretary  : Professor  R.  Sandler  (978-5245) 

quiries : John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library,  Room  14087  (978-3306) 

DDLE  EAST  AND  ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

icialist  programme:  A minimum  of  10  courses  is  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
ur  must  be  language  courses,  of  which  at  least  one  is  studied  at  the  intermediate  level:  MEI 
i)H,  21 1H;  three  other  courses  in  Islamic  History;  and  any  two  additional  non-language  MEI 
irses.  (REL  242H  may  be  included  in  the  last  group.) 

nor  programme  in  Islamic  History:  A minimum  of  6 courses  is  required  in  a programme  of  at 
>st  15  courses. 

il  210H,  21 1H;  three  other  courses  in  Islamic  History;  and  any  two  additional  MEI  courses 
nor  programme  in  Middle  East  Area  Studies:  A minimum  of  6 courses  is  required  in  a programme 
at  least  15  courses. 

least  two  full  language  courses,  including  at  least  one  language  studied  at  second-year  level,  in 
: of  the  following  fields: 

Arabic,  Persian  or  Turkish 

wo  non-language  courses  related  to  the  language  studies 
"wo  additional  MEI  courses 
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MEI200Y 

REL242H 

MEI244Y 

MEI245Y 

MEI246Y 

MEI247H 

MEI308H 

MEI348Y 

MEI350H 

MEI353Y 


CULTURE,  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT 


Great  Names  of  Islamic  Civilization  52LI 

A multi-discipline  image  of  Islamic  civilization  through  thirteen  centuries  in  terms  of 
some  20-25  leading  personalities:  their  lives,  their  work,  and  the  world  they  lived  in. 
This  is  a general  course  in  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies  recommended  for  all | 
students. 


Religion  and  Change  in  the  Islamic  Middle  East  (See  REL  under  “Religious  Studies ') 


52L 


A Historical  Introduction  to  Islam 

Essential  beliefs  and  practices  of  Islam,  the  development  of  its  intellectual  anc 
mystical  traditions.  The  Islamic  contribution  to  world  civilization  and  its  continui 
impact  today. 


Middle  Eastern  Society:  Traditional  and  Modern  521 

The  development  of  traditional  society  in  the  area  known  today  as  the  Middle  East 
disruptions  in  ways  of  life  and  thought  initiated  by  the  Western  impact,  and  th< 
formation  of  new  social  elements  and  values  in  recent  times;  a framework  fo 
understanding  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  modern  Middle  East. 


EI36C 


m 


Contemporary  Middle  Eastern  Culture  52! 

Responses  to  modern  life  and  change  as  seen  in  the  works  of  contemporary  Middl 
Eastern  Writers.  Readings  in  translation. 


Iranian  Society  and  Culture  in  the  20th-Century  261 

An  examination  of  the  cultural  attitudes  and  society  of  the  period  of  Reza  Shah  thfjP® 
Great,  and  the  beginning  of  the  modernization  of  Iran. 


Religion  and  Culture  in  Ancient  Arabia  (formerly  REL408H)  26 

Interacting  elements  in  the  background  of  Islam:  nomads  and  settled  population: 
Semitic,  Graeco-Roman,  and  Iranian  cultural  traditions;  pagans,  Jews  and  Christiar 
in  Arabia  and  adjoining  regions.  An  historical  reconstruction,  also  utilizing  socia 
science  material  about  bedouifl. 


I0H 


The  Material  Culture  of  Islam  52 

Islamic  culture  and  society  as  documented  by  its  art  and  archaeological  remain 
examined  in  their  social  contexts  as  well  as  for  their  form  and  style.  Area  of  stuc 
from  Spain  to  India,  but  with  emphasis  on  the  shifting  centres  of  creativity  fro 
seventh  to  eighteenth  century  A.D.  Workshop  sessions  with  Royal  Ontario  Museu 
objects. 


Islamic  Theology  and  Philosophy  2( 

The  development  of  mediaeval  Islamic  theology  (kalam)  and  philosophy  (falsafc 
showing  how  these  represent  two  divergent  views  of  God  and  creation.  The  met 
physics  of  such  philosophers  as  Kindi,  Alfarabi,  and  Avicenna;  Ghazali’s  occasion; 
ist  critique  of  the  concept  of  causal  necessity;  and  Averroes’  Aristotelian  defence 
philosophy.  The  relationship  of  metaphysics  to  political  theory  in  the  writings 
Alfarabi  and  his  successors. 


Sufism:  Mysticism  in  Islam  5 

The  teachings  and  practices  of  the  mystics  in  Islam,  known  as  Sufis.  The  doctrir 
and  disciplines  of  selected  Sufi  teachers,  and  their  influence  on  the  development 
Islamic  civilization. 
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EI356Y 

EI360H 

SI453Y 

iI456H 

iI460H 

:I210H 
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Islamic  Architecture  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  52L 

The  architecture  of  the  Islamic  Mediterranean  arose  out  of  a dialogue  between  its 
Classical  origins,  its  Christian  neighbors,  and  its  allegiance  to  the  Islamic  world  at 
large.  Such  developments  as  the  ribbed  dome  and  arabesque,  the  mosque  and  palace, 
will  be  studied  in  terms  of  this  dialogue  in  Spain,  Sicily,  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey. 

The  Islamic  City  52L 

Architectural  studies,  historical  sources,  and  archaeological  research  are  used  to 
examine  the  physical  and  social  morphology  of  the  pre-industrial  Islamic  city.  The 
coverage  ranges  from  Central  Asia  to  North  Africa  and  Spain,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Sociology  of  the  Arab  Middle  East  26S 

The  focus  is  on  the  twentieth  century  Arab  Middle  East,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Levant  region.  Attention  will  be  directed  towards  a critical  analysis  of  the  sociological 
factors  associated  with  the  processes  of  modernization  and  social  change. 
Recommended  preparation  : At  least  one  MEI  course  and/or  one  SOC  course 

Seminar  on  Aspects  of  Sufism  52S 

Seminar  themes  will  include  Wahdat  al-Wujud  (Unity  of  Existence),  Wahdat  al- 
Shuhud  (Unity  of  Appearance),  Wilayah  and  Sufi  Ascension,  Love  and  Beauty  in  Sufi 
tradition. 

Prerequisite:  MEI353Y 

Avicenna  and  his  Critics  26S 

Some  basic  concepts  in  Avicenna’s  thought — his  doctrine  of  essence,  his  theory  of 
universals,  his  concept  of  causality,  and  his  emanative  metaphysical  scheme.  Criti- 
cisms of  these  concepts  by  such  successors  as  Ghazali  and  Averroes. 

Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  philosophy,  one  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  philosophy 

The  Sociology  of  Science:  The  Case  of  the  Arab  Middle  East  26L 

The  social  bases  of  scientific  development  in  the  Arab  Middle  East.  Using  the 
sociology-of-knowledge  framework,  it  focuses  on  the  realtionship  between  ideology, 
social  structure,,  and  Western  experience  as  they  affect  orientations  to  science  and 
technology  in  the  Arab  Middle  East. 

Recommended  preparation  : MEI360H  and/or  one  Sociology  course 

HISTORY 

Rise  of  the  Islamic  Empire  to  A.D.  861  26S 

The  features  of  pre-Islamic  Arabia  inherited  by  Islam;  the  life  and  times  of 
Muhammad;  the  political,  administrative,  cultural,  and  social  history  of  the  Orthodox 
Caliphate,  the  Umayyads,  and  the  early  ’Abbasids. 

The  Islamic  Empire  in  Decline  861-1258  26S 

The  decline  of  the  Caliphate  and  the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  of  autonomous  provincial 
dynasties  following  the  assassination  of  al-Mutawakkil  in  861.  The  efflorescence  of 
high  Islamic  culture  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  social  developments 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Mongols  in  1258. 

Recommended  preparation  : MEI210H 
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MEI212Y 

MEI314H 

MEI317Y 

MEI318H 

MEI319Y 

MEI330Y 

MEI428H 

MEI429H 

MEI270Y 

MEI280Y 


The  Islamic  World,  1258-1918  52 

This  course  completes  the  sequence  of  survey  courses  on  the  history  of  the  Islami 
world  and  brings  this  survey  down  to  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Deals  with  th 
invasions  of  the  Islamic  world  by  the  Mongols,  and  the  effects  of  these  on  political, 
religious,  and  social  developments;  the  Mamluk  dynasty  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  Timur;  the 
second  flowering  of  Islamic  civilization  (Ottomans,  Safavids,  and  Mughals);  the  impact  of 
the  West  on  the  Islamic  world  from  1798. 

Recommended  preparation',  MEI210H,  211H 


Islam  v.  Christendom:  The  Crusades,  1099-1292  26S 

The  Crusades,  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  Islamic  history.  The  Islamic  response 
to  the  Crusades  on  a variety  of  levels — military,  political,  and  cultural. 


The  Ottoman  Empire  to  1520  52L 

The  pre-Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  the  emergence  of  the  Ottoman  state  and  its 
evolution  from  a border  principality  into  an  empire  straddling  Anatolia,  the  Balkans  anc  “ ' ” 
the  central  Arab  lands.  Islamization  of  Asia  Minor,  Ottoman  expansion  in  Europe,  Ask 
and  Africa,  and  the  growth  of  important  institutions. 


The  Ottoman  Empire,  1520-1923  26S 

The  history  of  Ottoman  expansion  from  the  beginning  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent 
reign  and  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Turkish  republic 
Ottoman  Turkish  influence  on  modern  Europe,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Arab  world. 


11)70 
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The  Modern  Arab  World  Since  1516 

A survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the 
history  of  the  Arab  World,  from  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Ottomar 
Turks  to  the  present. 

Recommended  preparation : MEI210H,  21 1H  or  any  other  course  in  Islamic  history 


':!1Y 


The  Great  Powers  and  Iran,  1800  to  the  Present  Day  521 

Iran’s  foreign  policy  from  1800-1946,  when  the  country  was  subject  to  political  am 
economic  domination  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  development  of  a more  indepen 
dent  foreign  policy  in  recent  years. 


Britain  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  1795-1970  265 

A history  of  the  emergence,  growth,  and  decline  of  British  hegemony  in  the  Persiai 
Gulf. 


Iraq:  Modernization  of  a Traditional  Society,  1800-1923 

The  historical  development  of  Iraqi  tribal  society,  civil  administration,  and  municipa 
government  with  emphasis  on  the  “reforms”  introduced  in  1869,  the  transformation 
in  the  pattern  of  traditional  society  during  the  subsequent  fifty  years,  and  thei 
political  and  economic  implications. 


LANGUAGES 

(ARABIC,  PERSIAN,  TURKISH) 


Introductory  Standard  Arabic  78L,  26 

Introduction  to  the  grammar  and  basic  vocabulary  of  Standard  or  Literary  Arabic,  th 
one  language  written  and  read,  and  also  spoken  by  those  educated  to  speak  ii 
throughout  the  Arab  world  over  many  centuries.  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  c 
Arabic) 


Introductory  Persian  78 

The  fundamentals  of  Persian  grammar  and  especially  syntax,  with  reading  of  a variet 
of  simple  texts  in  present  day  Persian.  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Persian) 
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[EI472Y 


EI474Y 


EI475H 


Introductory  Turkish  26P,  78S 

The  basic  features  of  modern  Turkish  grammar  and  syntax  are  studied  in  the  First 
Term.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Term  the  student  can  expect  to  read  Turkish 
prose;  at  the  end  of  the  course  he  should  be  able  with  the  aid  of  a dictionary  to  read 
ordinary  modern  texts,  such  as  appear  in  newspapers,  and  to  write  simple  Turkish. 
(Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Turkish) 

Intermediate  Standard  Arabic  78S 

Reading  of  simple,  connected  prose  passages  that  typify  normal  patterns  of  Arabic 
syntax,  and  that  increase  the  student’s  working  vocabulary  in  a proper  context.  More 
literary  and  idiomatic  passages  are  introduced  gradually,  enabling  the  student  to 
develop  a feel  for  the  language.  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Arabic) 

Prerequisite:  MEI270Y 

Colloquial  Arabic  I 78T 

An  introduction  to  the  spoken  Egyptian  dialect  of  Cairo.  The  grammar  and  structure 
of  the  language  are  examined  with  emphasis  on  oral  drills.  (Not  open  to  native 
speakers  of  Arabic) 

Intermediate  Persian  78S 

The  easier  genres  of  Persian  prose  and  poetry,  both  classical  and  modern.  Belles- 
lettres,  short  stories,  and  historical  writing.  Brief  samples  of  lyrics  and  odes  of  two 
major  classical  poets  and  a passage  from  the  national  epic;  the  work  of  contemporary 
poets.  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Persian) 

Prerequisite:  ME  1280 Y 

Intermediate  Turkish  78S 

Selected  modern  texts — literary,  scholarly,  and  journalistic — covering  a variety  of 
subjects,  and  in  a broad  range  of  styles.  Turkish  grammar  and  syntax;  the  nature  of 
Turkish  culture.  Introduction  to  Ottoman  or  pre-modern  Turkish.  (Not  open  to  native 
speakers  of  Turkish) 

Prerequisite:  MEI290Y 

Advanced  Standard  Arabic  I 78S 

Study  of  connected  passages  of  literary  Arabic  from  both  classical  and  modern  times, 
with  slightly  more  emphasis  on  the  modern  period.  Exercises  in  grammar  and 
composition  are  co-ordinated  with  the  reading  material;  stress  on  oral  comprehension. 
(Native  speakers  of  Arabic  must  obtain  departmental  permission) 

Prerequisite  : Two  years  of  Arabic 

Advanced  Standard  Arabic  II  78S 

An  extension  of  MEI470Y  devoted  mainly  to  a thorough  study  of  selected  passages 
from  advanced  literary  Arabic  of  both  the  classical  and  modern  period.  Exercises  in 
composition  and  oral  comprehension  are  continued  on  a more  advanced  level.  (Native 
speakers  of  Arabic  must  obtain  departmental  permission) 

Prerequisite:  MEI270Y,  370Y,  470Y 

Readings  in  Arabic  Literature  52S 

A study  of  Arabic  literature,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  development  of  a 
variety  of  literary  genres,  based  on  readings  from  original  texts.  The  specific  period  of 
concentration  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  students. 

Prerequisite:  MEI470Y 

ColloquiaLArabic  II  39S 

The  spoken  Palestinian  Arabic  of  Jerusalem.  Grammar  and  structure;  comparisons 
with  other  forms  of  Syrian  Arabic.  Emphasis  on  oral  drills.  (Not  open  to  native 
speakers  of  Arabic) 

Prerequisite:  MEI372Y 

■'  „ V . . 


MEI480Y 


ME 1490 Y 


MEI261H 


MEI262H 


MEI263H 


MEI264H 


Advanced  Persian  52S 

This  course  follows  the  general  pattern  of  MEI380Y  but  the  passages  chosen  are 
longer  and  more  sophisticated  and  give  a firmer  grasp  of  the  “attitudes”  of  Persian 
Literature.  In  particular,  while  creative  prose  is  not  neglected,  more  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  characteristic  genres  of  poetry  and  on  historiography.  (Not  open  to  native  §ffi 
speakers  of  Persian) 

Prerequisite : MEI380Y 


Advanced  Turkish  78S 

While  the  student  will  continue  to  read  a good  deal  of  modern  Turkish,  the  mair  |» 
emphasis  is  on  Ottoman  Turkish:  classical,  literary,  and  historical  materia!  will  be  |,Fk 
studied  in  detail.  (Not  open  to  native  speakers  of  Turkish) 

Prerequisite : MEI390Y 


LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 
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Turkish  Literature  in  Translation  26J 

Poetry  and  prose,  both  classical  and  popular,  from  early  Islamic  times  to  the  present  ISK 
in  translation.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Ottoman  Turkish  tradition,  witl  1 
emphasis  on  poetry,  but  some  Ottoman  prose  selections  are  included.  There  are  als< 
readings  from  Central  Asian  Turkish  literature,  folk  literature,  and  the  modern  genre 
adapted  from  the  West  in  the  past  century. 

Recommended  preparation : MEI260Y 
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Persian  Literature  in  Translation  26! 

An  introduction  to  a literary  heritage  which  spread  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  moder 
Iran  and  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  literatures  of  other  Muslim  lands 
The  poetry  and  prose  selections  to  be  read  in  English  range  from  the  earliest  perio< 
down  to  modern  times. 

Recommended  preparation : MEI260Y 
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Mediaeval  Arabic  Literature  in  Translation 

Introduction  to  the  mediaeval  Arabic  literary  heritage.  Study  of  representative  Arabi 
poems  of  the  pre-Islamic  period,  then  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Qur’an.  Developmei 
of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Islamic  period  and  of  prose,  with  emphasis  on  narrative  prose. 


Arabic  Literature  in  North  America  26 

A survey  of  the  Arabic  literary  movement  in  North  America  in  the  first  half  of  th 
twentieth  century,  with  examination  of  the  major  works  of  Gibran,  Naimy,  Abu  Mad 
and  others,  available  in  English  translation. 
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MICROBIOLOGY  AND  PARASITOLOGY 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
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UPL 


professors  Emeriti 
: A M.  Fallis,  ph  d,  frsc 
A.J.  Rhodes,  md,  crop  (c),  frcp  (edin),  frsc 
Vrofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
R.  Sheinin,  ma,  ph  d 
1 rofessors 

P.  Fleming,  mrcs,  lrcp,  mb,  b sc,  lmcc,  mc  path 

R. S.  Freeman,  ma,  ph  d 
A.  Guha,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

N.  Hinton,  md,  cm,  m sc,  dip  bact,  frscp  (c) 

| ssociate  Professors 
J.B.  Campbell,  ph  d 

A. G.  Clark,  ph  d 

S. S.  Desser,  m sc,  ph  d 
F.W.  Doane,  b sc,  ma 
H.  Farkas-Himsley,  m sc,  ph  d 
M.  Goldner,  m sc,  ph  d 

j ssistant  Professors 

B. H.  Barber,  m sc,  ph  d 
I V.L.  Chan,  m sc,  ph  d 

R.B.  Grant,  ph  d 
h nior  Tutor 

1 N.  Anderson,  fimlt,  art 

ft 

! icrobiology  and  Parasitology  are  branches  of  the  biological  sciences  which  focus  on  bacteria  and 
ruses,  and  on  parasitic  protozoa,  worms,  and  arthropods. 

Micro-organisms  are  the  simplest  of  living  things,  permitting  ready  study  of  life  processes  at  their 
| ost  fundamental  level.  Thus  knowledge  of  bacteria  and  viruses  and  the  specialized  techniques  for 
leir  study  have  become  essential  not  only  for  Microbiology  (general,  medical,  industrial)  but  also 
the  fields  of  biochemistry,  immunology,  pharmacology,  genetics,  nutrition,  and  ecology.  Parasi- 
logy,  which  is  concerned  with  the  dynamic  relationships  developing  between  higher  organisms 
y at  live  on  or  in  other  living  things,  similarly  impinges  on  the  above-noted  scientific  disciplines.  In 
dition.  Parasitology  is  important  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

The  study  of  micro-organisms  and  parasites  has  provided  fundamental  knowledge  concerning  the 
mplexities,  universality,  and  mechanism  of  expression  of  the  genetic  code;  the  transfer  of  genetic 
'ormation  between  species  and  modulation  of  the  gene  pool;  the  mechanism  of  antigen-antibody 
ictions  and  cellular  immunity;  the  synthesis  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  and  other  cellular 
nstituents;  membrane  structure,  function,  and  biogenesis;  molecular  and  cellular  differentiation. 
Microbiology  and  Parasitology  have  contributed  to  the  conquest  of  many  of  the  infectious 
t»;eases  of  human  beings,  animals,  and  plants.  In  recent  years  attention  has  increasingly  turned  to 
: use  of  naturally-occurring  and  genetically-manipulated  organisms  for  the  production  of  high 
ptein  food,  for  the  conversion  of  waste  products  to  utilizable  sources  of  food  and  energy,  and  for 
t:  management  of  the  ecological  balance  of  nature. 

Microbiologists  and  Parasitologists  may  have  careers  in  universities,  museums,  other  centres  of 
1 ming  and  research,  in  hospitals,  industry,  and  governmental  laboratories  and  agencies, 
bourses  in  this  recently  amalgamated  Department  bear  the  rubric  MPL. 

( dergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  J.F.M.  Hoeniger  (978-2755) 

Iquiries:  FitzGerald  Building,  150  College  Street,  Room  231  (978-2760) 


F.O.  Wishart,  ma,  md,  dph,  crcp  (c) 


L.W.  Macpherson,  ph  d,  mrcvs,  dvsm 
D.F.  Mettrick,  b sc,  ph  d,  d sc 

R.  Pakula,  m sc,  ph  d,  doz 

L.P.  Spence,  mb,  chb,  frcp  (path),  frcpc  (c) 

J.F.M.  Hoeniger,  ma,  ph  d 

S. B.  Mclver,  m sc,  ph  d 

J. L.  Penner,  m sc,  ph  d 
P.L.  Seyfried,  msa 

K. A.  Wright,  ma,  ph  d 


P.  Middleton,  mb,  ch  b,  md 
S.K.  Ng,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

J.E.  Silver,  ph  d (s) 
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MICROBIOLOGY  (Consult  Department  of  Microbiology  and  Parasitology,  Faculty  of  Medicine) 
Specialist  programme:  1572  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

The  timing  of  courses  may  be  altered  to  suit  particular  needs. 

First  year:  BIO  110Y;  CHM  135Y/145Y/150Y;  MAT  1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y  & 150Y) 

Second  year:  CHM  240Y;  JPZ  252 Y;  MPL200Y;  one  physics  or  physical  chemistry  course  by  the  end  ( 
Second  Year 

Third  year:  BCH  320Y/321Y;  JBM  351Y,  352H;  MPL  320Y;  BOT  240J/ZOO  228Y/321Y 
Fourth  year:  Four  400  level  MPL  courses 


MPL200Y 


Introductory  Microbiology  (formerly  MBL200Y)  52L,  52 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  viruses.  The  properties  of  th 
organisms  such  as  their  structure,  growth,  metabolism  and  nutrition,  immunity  mech: 
nisms,  and  pathogenicity;  and  the  significance  of  selected  micro-organisms  in  med 
cine,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y,  CHM110Y/125Y/135Y/150Y 


JPZ252Y  Parasites  and  Parasitism  (See  JPZ  under  “Joint  Courses”) ' 


MPL300Y  Pathogenic  Microbiology  (formerly  MBL300H) 


52L,  26 
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The  phenomena  of  infection  by  pathogenic  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses. 


MPL320Y 


General  Bacteriology  (formerly  MBL320Y)  52L,  104 

Basic  approach  to  various  areas  of  bacteriology  including  structure,  growtl 
physiology,  ecology,  taxonomy  of  selected  groups,  and  genetics  of  bacteria  and 
bacteriophages.  * 

Prerequisite:  MPL  200Y 
Co-requisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 


JBM351Y  Introductory  Virology  (See  JBM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


JBM352H  Practical  Virology  (See  JBM  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


MPL407Y 


Arthropods  as  Parasites  and  Vectors  (formerly  PST407Y)  52L,  71 

Parasitic  insects  and  their  relatives,  both  of  medical  and  non-medical  importance,  ai 
insect  and  arachnid  vectors. 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 


MPL409Y 


Helminthology  (formerly  PST409Y)  52L,  7! 

The  form  and  function  of  parasitic  worms,  their  place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  ai 
their  movement  through  various  ecosystems. 

Prerequisite:  JPZ252Y 


MPL422Y 


Research  Project  in  Microbiology  and  Parasitology  (formerly  MBL422Y)  15< 

Under  the  supervision  of  a departmental  staff  member.  (Open  only  to  students  wi 
“A”  or  “B”  standing  in  the  previous  year) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  the  instructor  supervising  the  project 


MPL424Y 


Microbial  Genetics  (formerly  MPL424H) 

Macromolecular  synthesis  in  bacteria;  structure  and  replication  of  bacteriophag* 
extrachromosomal  genetic  elements  in  bacteria  and  gene  transfer;  regulation  of  |e 
expression;  gene  cloning;  mutants  of  microbes  of  practical  importance. 

Prerequisite:  MPL200Y/320Y 
Recommended  preparation  : BCH320Y/321Y 
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MPL425Y 


I1PL431H 
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1 1PL432H 
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■IPL433H 
I PL434Y 


PL435H 


PL436H 


• Z443H 


Experiments  in  Microbial  Genetics  (formerly  MPL425H)  78P 

Induction  of  mutations  in  bacteria  and  assay  of  mutagens;  induction  of  UV  lesions 
and  DNA  repair;  isolation  of  mutants,  genetic  recombination  and  gene  complementa- 
tion in  bacteriophage;  genetic  transfer  in  bacteria:  transformation,  specialized  and 
generalized  transductions,  and  conjugation;  DNA  modification  and  restriction. 
Co-requisite : M PL424Y /ZOO420 Y 
Recommended  preparation:  BCH320Y/321 Y 

Systematic  and  Applied  Virology  (formerly  MBL431H)  26L,  39P 

The  major  groups  of  animal  viruses,  their  physicochemical  characteristics,  replication, 
and  methods  of  isolation  and  identification.  The  laboratories  will  provide  experience 
in  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  cell  cultures,  and  their  use  in  diagnostic 
virology. 

Prerequisite:  JBM352H 

Systematic  and  Applied  Bacteriology  (formerly  MBL432H)  26L,  39P 

Differentiation  and  classification  of  pathogenic  bacteria;  micro-organisms  of  importance  in 
the  fields  of  industry,  food  and  agriculture. 

Prerequisite:  MPL320Y 

Electron  Microscopy  26L,  39P 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  electron  microscopy,  covering  techniques  used  in 
the  study  of  biological  ultrastructure,  and  current  concepts  of  cellular  structure  and 
function. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructors 

Immunology  (formerly  MBL434Y)  52L 

The  basic  principles  of  immunology:  cells  and  tissues  of  the  immune  response; 
effector  mechanisms  in  humoral  and  cell-mediated  immunity;  antigens  and  antibodies; 
nature  of  blood  groups,  histocompatibility,  and  microbial  antigens;  immunization  and 
vaccines. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y,  JBM351 Y/MPL200Y/300Y/320Y 

Practical  Immunology  (formerly  MBL435H)  26P 

Laboratory  exercises  demonstrating  the  properties  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  humo- 
ral and  cell-mediated  immunity,  hypersensitivity  reactions,  and  various  practical  tests 
involving  blood  group  antigens,  and  microbial  antigens  and  toxins. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y,  JBM351Y/MPL200Y/300Y/320Y 
Co-requisite : MPL434Y 

Fundamentals  of  Infectious  Disease  26L 

Basic  biological  processes  of  pathogenicity:  entry  of  the  pathogen  into  the  host, 
multiplication,  inhibition  of  host  defence,  damage,  and  tissue  specificity.  Specific 
pathogens  will  serve  as  models. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y,  MPL320Y 
Co-requisite : MPL434Y 

Physiology  of  Symbiotic  and  Parasitic  Organisms  (See  JPZ  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


i 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Given  by  the  Departments  of  Classics,  English,  French,  German,  Italian  Studies, 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  Spanish  & Portuguese,  and  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 


IISH 
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The  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  programme  is  in  effect  a number  of  sub-programmes,  am 
two  of  which  may  be  undertaken  concurrently.  Upon  graduation,  a student  will  be  certified  a! 
having  completed  a combined  Specialist  Programme  in  the  two  languages  chosen. 

14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses,  seven  in  each  subject,  and  a 'B’ 
average  is  required  in  the  300  and  400  series  courses  of  each  subject  except  English. 

The  requirements  in  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


PAN 
i year: 
P 
: St 


ENGLISH 

One  of  ENG  200Y,  300Y,  312Y,  404Y 

One  of  ENG  206Y,  302Y,  304Y,  413Y 

One  of  ENG  212Y,  332Y 

One  of  ENG  306Y,  322Y,  415Y 

One  of  ENG  207Y,  308Y,  324Y,  346Y,  368X,  417Y 

One  of  ENG  328Y,  338Y,  348Y,  419Y 


One  course  in  English,  not  in  any  of  the  above  groups,  or  a second  course  from  any  of  the  abov  M\i 
categories  ■ L'i 


if,  till 


FRENCH 


1 am 


First  year:  FRE  HOY,  171Y 

Second  year  : One  or  more  200  series  courses  (except  FRE  202Y,  204Y,  261Y) 

Third  year:  Two  or  more  200/300  series  courses  (except  FRE  202 Y,  204Y,  26 1Y) 

Fourth  year:  Two  or  more  300/400- series  courses 

NOTE:  Other  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  Minor  Programme  in  French  Language  an 
Literature. 
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GERMAN 

First  year:  Two  of  GER  1 10Y,  120Y,  BOY,  or  one  of  GER  BOY,  BOY,  200Y 
Second  year:  Two  of  GER  210Y,  220Y,  230Y 

Third  and  fourth  years:  GER  326H  and  V/2  courses  or  equivalent  from  GER  310Y/311Y,  327T 
410Y,  41 1Y,  415H,  416H;  and  two.  courses  or  equivalent  from  GER  321H,  322H,  323Y,  324\ 
325Y,  327H,  420Y,  421Y,  422Y,  425Y,  428H,  490H 
NOTE:  Students  must  pass  a test  in  oral  fluency  in  German;  this  will  normally  be  taken  in  th 
Third  Year. 

GREEK 

Three  full  courses  in  Modern  Greek  at  the  200  or  higher  level,  including  at  least  one  at  the  3C 
level 

Three  full  courses  in  Ancient  or  Hellenistic  Greek  at  the  200  or  higher  level,  including  at  least  or 
at  the  300/400  level 

One  additional  course:  GRK  100Y/150Y/another  course  from  either  of  the  preceding  categories. 
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HEBREW 

First  year:  NES  142Y/242Y 

Second  year:  NES  242Y/342Y,  244Y/245Y/246Y 

Third  year:  NES  342Y  (343Y/348Y  for  students  who  have  already  taken  342Y),  344H,  345H,  347H,  3491 
Third  and  fourth  years:  2 courses  from  the  following:  NES  343Y,  348Y,  444Y 

ITALIAN 

First  year:  ITA  100Y/1 10Y/152Y 

Second  year:  Two  200-series  ITA  courses,  including  ITA  250Y/251Y/252Y 

Third  and  fourth  years:  Four  ITA  courses,  including  ITA  321Y,  and,  for  non-matriculants,  IT 
350Y,  450Y.  One  course  already  taken  in  First  and  Second  Years  may  be  applied  toward  the: 
four  courses,  if  it  has  not  already  been  counted  in  those  two  years. 
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LISH 

st  year:  SLA  106Y/206Y 

ond,  third  and  fourth  wears:  Six  SLA  courses  which  must  include  SLA  206Y,  306Y,  and  a 
election  from  the  following:  SLA  213Y,  216Y,  226H,  311Y,  330Y,  332H,  406Y,  416Y,  421H, 

26H,  446H 

i SSI  AN 

it  wear:  SLA  100Y/220Y 

[ ond,  third  and  fourth  wears:  SLA  220Y,  240Y,  320Y,  340Y,  420Y,  440Y 

TE:  Students  proceeding  from  SLA  220Y  must  take  one  additional  300  or  400  series  Russian 
rse. 

ANISH  (Consult  Mr.  J.B.  Davies,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese) 

It  year:  SPA  100Y/220Y 

| ond  year:  SPA  220Y/320Y  plus  one  full  course  equivalent  from  the  200  series  (excluding  SPA 
;93H)  if  not  taken  in  First  Year 

! d and  fourth  years:  SPA  320Y,  350Y,  420Y,  425H;  plus  courses  from  the  300/400  series 
excluding  SPA  325Y)  to  make  the  equivalent  of  four  full  courses. 

IRAINIAN 

twear:  SLA  108Y/208Y 

?nd,  third  and  fourth  wears:  Six  SLA  courses  which  must  include  SLA  208 Y,  308Y,  438H, 
39H  and  a selection  from  the  following:  SLA  218Y,  31 1Y,  312Y,  330Y,  332H,  408Y,  41 8Y, 
|t9Y,  428Y 


MS  MUSIC 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
See  also  HMU  History  of  Music,  TMU  Theory  of  Music, 
following  the  listing  of  MUS  courses 


I.  ORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC 
ft  cessor  and  Co-ordinator 

R.  Morey,  mm,  ph  d 
ft  essors 

c Beckwith,  mus  m,  mus  d 
. Hughes,  MA,  D PHIL 
wociate  Professors 
• A.  Falck,  MFA,  PH  D 
G.  Jones,  ma.  ph  d (e) 

| istant  Professors 
F.  Rice,  ma,  ph  d 
Mt  urers 

S. M.  Mayo,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

ft  ICAL  THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 
mstant  Professor  and  Co-ordinator 
Hawkins  mma 
^ essors 

Beckwith,  mus  m,  mus  d 
■'  Ciamaga,  mfa 
Kenins,  b litt 
s date  Professors 
•J.  Buczynski 
'S  tant  Professor 
Laufer,  mus  m,  mfa 
e irer 

dvruspe,  mus  bac 


H.J.  Olnick,  bs,  ma 
G.  Ridout,  ll  d 

T.  McGee,  ma,  ph  d (s) 


O.  Morawetz,  mus  doc 
G.  Ridout,  ll  d 

D.  Holman,  d mus,  frco,  frscm 


, 
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In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Music  is  approached  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts  and  taught 
Cultural  History.  A wide  range  of  courses  explores  the  music  of  Western  and  non-Weste 
cultures.  This  humanistic  emphasis  aims  at  a high  degree  of  correlation  with  other  disciplines  of  t 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  for  example:  Fine  Art,  Cultural  Anthropology,  Languages  a 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy. 

The  courses  listed  below  under  the  prefix  MUS  are  open  to  any  student  of  the  University  a 
require  no  prior  musical  training.  Even  students  with  a strong  music  background  should  find  the 
stimulating  explorations  of  the  world  of  Music. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  Specialist  Programme  should  read  the  music  section  of  t 
Programmes  of  Study  listed  below  and  should  examine  the  courses  listed  under  HMU  History 
Music  and  TMU  Theory  of  Music.  First  year  specialist  courses  are  available  to  a small  number 
students,  who  are  admitted  to  them  by  audition  and  interview  early  in  registration  week  of  th 
First  Year.  In  this  programme  the  humanistic  and  historical  approach  is  supported  by  courses 
music  theory  which  provide  craft  and  analytical  tools.  The  Specialist  Programme  provides  excell^  ll3' 
preparation  for  a variety  of  professional  activities  including  music  criticism;  teaching  in  prim; 
and  secondary  schools;  library  science;  positions  in  the  publishing,  broadcasting,  and  recordi 
industries;  as  well  as  for  graduate  studies  in  musicology  and  ethnomusicology  leading  to  careers 
university  teaching.  The  programme  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  the  student  should  consult  the  calendar  of  the  Facu 
of  Music. 

Because  so  many  music  courses  are  limited  in  enrolment  and  cannot  be  offered  every  ye 
students  are  urged  to  plan  their  programmes  well  in  advance  and  to  preregister  in  the  Spring  w 
the  office  of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
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Faculty  of  Music  Representative:  Professor  C.R.  Morey  (978-7287) 
Enquiries:  Edward  Johnson  Building,  Room  145  (978-3750) 


MUSIC  (Consult  Faculty  of  Music) 

Specialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  HMU  120Y,  TMU  HOY,  one  100  level  course  in  a language  other  than  English 
Second , third  and  fourth  years:  HMU  220Y,  330H,  331H,  333H,  430H,  431H,  432H,  433H;  TH 
240Y;  two  half-courses  in  advanced  special  topics  (HMU)  and  a half-course  in  advanced  thei 
(TMU) 

NOTE:  Part-time  students  will  satisfy  co-requisites  by  taking  courses  in  the  following  order:  Tft 
HOY,  HMU  120Y,  TMU  240Y,  HMU  220Y. 


m 
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MUS100Y 


The  Study  of  Music  Literature 

Western  art  music  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Form,  style,  and  the  int  • 
relationship  of  music  and  culture. 

Exclusion:  HMU120Y 


MUS200Y 


Music  of  the  World’s  Peoples 

The  musical  cultures  of  the  Middle  East  and  India;  China,  Korea,  and  Jap 
Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia;  Africa;  and  the  folk  music  of  Europe. 


MUS201H 


Music  in  the  Contemporary  World 

The  modern  repertoire,  including  electronic,  non-Western,  and  popular  mu 
developments.  A non-specialist  view  of  recent  historical,  theoretical,  technologic 
and  social  advances  in  music.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y 
Prerequisite:  MUS100Y/200Y 


MUS202H 


The  Music  of  Beethoven 

Study  of  representative  works  with  emphasis  on  the  symphonies  and  concert 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y/454H 
Prerequisite:  MUS100Y/200Y 
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■IUS301H 
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1 US302H 
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1US305H 


■ US307H 


US308H 


(US400H 


IJS401H 


♦ JS402H 


MS403H 


N JS404H 


Early  Music  26L 

The  Eastern  and  Western  sources  of  the  European  tradition  in  sacred  and  secular 
music  and  musical  instruments  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Exclusion : HMU220Y 
Prerequisite : M U S 1 00 Y /200 Y 

Symphony  26L 

Masterpieces  in  the  symphonic  genre  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion : HMU120Y 
Prerequisite : MUS100Y/200Y 

Mozart  26L 

The  composer  and  his  time;  a study  of  representative  works  including  instrumental 
genres  and  operas.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion ; HMU220Y 
Prerequisite : MUS100Y/200Y 

A History  of  Musical  Instruments  26L 

The  development  of  instruments  and  their  influence  on  music.  (Offered  in  alternate 

years) 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y 
Prerequisite:  MUS100Y/200Y 

Handel  26L 

A study  of  selected  works  covering  the  major  genres.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Exclusion:  HMU220Y 
Prerequisite : M US  1 00 Y/200Y 

Music  and  Theatre  26L 

Music  in  the  Theatre — dance,  play,  opera,  and  film — from  the  mediaeval  to  the 
contemporary  world.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y 
Prerequisite : M US  1 00 Y /200 Y 

Mannerism  in  Music:  The  Roots  of  Baroque  Style  26L 

Musical  practices  and  their  aesthetic  ideals  during  the  period  1530-1630,  with  particu- 
lar consideration  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  avant-garde  music  that  led  to  Baroque 
style. 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y 
Prerequisite:  MUS100Y/200Y 

Jazz  26L 

The  history  of  jazz;  its  musical  and  social  impact.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Exclusion:  HMU220Y,  233H 
Prerequisite:  MUS100Y/200Y 

Musical  Life  in  Canada  26L 

The  background  and  development  of  musical  institutions,  practice  and  compositions 

in  Canada.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y 
Prerequisite:  MUS100Y/200Y 

Opera  26L 

A study  of  the  history  of  opera  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  century,  with 
emphasis  on  selected  major  works. 

Exclusion:  HMU220Y 

Prerequisite  : MUS100Y/200Y  or  consent  of  Department 
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MUS406H 

MUS408H 

HMU 

HMU120Y 

HMU220Y 

HMU223H 

HMU232H 

HMU233H 

HMU325H 

HMU330H 
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Canadian  Music 

Contemporary  music  in  Canada  and  its  connections  with  the  international  seen 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion : HMU220Y 
Prerequisite : MUSI00Y/200Y 


It# 
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Wagner 

The  man  and  his  music;  a study  of  his  major  operas  and  their  influence  on  Europe; 
culture.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion : HMU220Y 
Prerequisite-.  MUS100Y/200Y 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 


13)  I H 


History  of  Music  I 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  music  literature; 
eighteenth  century. 

Exclusion-.  MUS100Y 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Deparment 

Co-requisite : TMU140Y 


Western  music  to 


52L,  2< 
the  middle  of  t 


ID53H 


History  of  Music  II  52L, 

Western  music  since  the  mid-eighteenth  century;  music  of  non-Western  cultures. 
Prerequisite-.  HMU120Y,  TMU140Y 
Co-requisite:  TMU240Y 


m 


Introduction  to  Music  Research  (formerly  MUS223H) 

Studies  in  historical,  analytical,  theoretical,  and  critical  methods  with  a view 
exposing  different  approaches  to  research;  investigation  of  reference  books  and  mu; 
editions;  bibliographical  and  organizational  problems  in  preparing  music  papers. 
Prerequisite  : HMU120Y,  TMU140Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


Folk  Music  in  Canada 

The  traditional  music  of  the  Inuit  and  Indians,  the  British  and  French,  and 
immigrants  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  West  Indies.  (Offered  in  alterm 
years) 

Prerequisite:  HMU120Y 


Jazz  2< 

The  present  and  past  influences  of  jazz,  its  origins,  history,  social  impact,  and  role 
shaping  musical  traditions  of  the  present.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  MUS402H 
Prerequisite : H M U 1 20 Y 


Music  of  North  America  (formerly  MUS325Y) 

Music  of  the  new  world  from  the  early  settlers  to  the  twentieth  century.  (Offered 
alternate  years) 

Reference:  Hitchcock,  Music  in  the  United  States ; Kallmann,  A History  of  Music 

Canada,  1534-1914 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 


Studies  in  Mediaeval  Music  (formerly  part  of  MUS422Y)  3 

Plainchant  and  polyphonic  music  to  1350,  including  topics  for  individual  research. 
Prerequisite:  HMU120Y,  TMU140Y  and  permission  of  Department 


1333H 
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I1U332H 

IIU333H 

■IU351H 

I 

I U353H 

■ U354H 
1U355H 

SU363H 
«U364H 
i U365H 

*U366H 


Studies  in  Renaissance  Music  (formerly  part  of  MUS422Y)  39S 

Sacred  and  secular  polyphony  and  instrumental  music  (1350-1600),  including  topics  for 
individual  research. 

Prerequisite:  HMU120Y,  TMU140Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Introduction  to  Musical  Source  Study  26S 

Practical  work  in  transcribing  and  editing  mediaeval  and  renaissance  notation.  Auto- 
graph scores,  and  sketches,  oral  sources,  and  non-Western  notations.  Text:  Apel,  W., 
The  Notation  of  Polyphonic  Music,  900-1600. 

Prerequisite:  HMU120Y,  TMU140Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Studies  in  Baroque  Music  (formerly  part  of  MUS222Y)  39S 

Instrumental  and  vocal  genres  (1600-1750),  including  topics  for  individual  research. 
Prerequisite:  HMU120Y,  TMU140Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Music  in  Britain  (formerly  MUS351H)  26S 

The  “renaissance”  of  musical  composition  in  Britain  beginning  in  the  second  half  of 
Victoria’s  reign:  Sullivan,  Parry,  Stanford,  Elgar,  Vaughan  Williams,  Holst,  Walton, 
and  Britten.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

Opera  (formerly  MUS353H)  26S 

The  role  of  the  exotic  and  the  supernatural  in  opera  from  Monteverdi  to  Puccini: 
literary  background,  staging,  and  musical  setting.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Reference:  Kerman,  J.,  Opera  as  Drama 
Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

Russian  Music  in  the  19th  Century  26L 

Musical  nationalism  from  Glinka  to  Glazunov  with  emphasis  on  the  “Five”;  Tchai- 
kovsky. 

Prerequisite : HMU 220Y 

History  of  Music  in  Canada  (formerly  MUS355H)  26S 

The  background  and  development  of  musical  life  in  Canada.  Text:  Kallman,  H.,  A 
History  of  Music  in  Canada  1534-1914 ; Walter,  A.,  Aspects  of  Music  in  Canada. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

Brahms  26L 

A comprehensive  survey  of  his  life  and  works,  with  detailed  study  of  selected 
compositions. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y 

Mozart  26L 

A comprehensive  survey  of  his  life  and  works,  with  detailed  study  of  selected 
compositions. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

Computers  and  Music  26L 

How  computers  can  be  used  to  help  in  the  analysis  of  music;  the  course  will  not  deal 
with  computer  composition.  Designed  for  the  “literary”  rather  than  the 

“mathematical”  student,  the  approach  will  avoid  technical  terms.  (Offered  in  alter- 
nate years) 

Prerequisite : HMU220Y 

Stravinsky  26L 

Stravinsky’s  role  in  twentieth  century  music  studied  from  selected  compositions  and 
the  composer’s  writings. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 
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HMU430H 

HMU431H 

HMU432H 

HMU433H 

HMU454H 

HMU457H 

HMU460H 

HMU463H 

TMU 

TMU127H 
TMU  HOY 


Studies  in  Classical  Music,  1720-1830  (formerly  part  of  MUS222Y) 

Pre-classical  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  including  topics  for  ind 
ual  research. 

Prerequisite : HMU220Y,  TMU240Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Studies  in  Romantic  Music,  1830-1919  (formerly  part  of  MUS322Y 
Instrumental  and  vocal  genres,  including  topics  for  individual  research. 

Prerequisite-.  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Studies  in  Contemporary  Music  (formerly  part  of  MUS322Y) 

Development  and  trends  since  1919,  including  topics  for  individual  research. 
Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Studies  in  Ethnomusicology 

A selected  music  culture,  including  topics  for  individual  research. 

Prerequisite  : HMU220Y,  TMU240Y  and  permission  of  Department 

Beethoven  (formerly  MUS454H) 

The  late  works:  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Missa  Solemnis,  the  sonatas  z 
quartets;  an  introduction  to  the  sketch  books.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Exclusion:  MUS202Y 
Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

Opera  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A survey  of  the  most  important  and  influential  additions  to  the  repertoire  in  t 
period.  Their  relation  to  traditional  opera  and  to  other  forms  of  modern  theatre. 
Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

Verdi  and  Wagner 

A study  of  conflicting  views  on  opera  as  revealed  by  the  music  and  contempor; 
writings. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

Folk  Music  of  the  Balkans  (formerly  MUS463H) 

The  musical  cultures  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia:  n 
tionships  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 


THEORY  OF  MUSIC 


Musical  Acoustics  (formerly  MUS327H) 

An  introduction  to  the  acoustical  foundations  of  music. 
Co-requisite  : HMU120Y,  TMU  HOY 


Materials  of  Music  I (formerly  MUS140Y)  52L, 

Harmony:  triads,  non-harmonic  materials,  dominant  seventh  and  derivativ 

secondary  dominants,  simple  modulation.  Elementary  forms,  and  analysis  of  ei 
teenth  and  nineteenth  century  literature.  Sight  singing:  melodic,  rhythmic  and  1 
monic  dictation.  Keyboard  harmony:  chords  and  scales  in  all  major  and  minor  ke 
playing  of  cadence  types,  modulation  to  closely  related  keys,  realization  of  elemei 
ry  figured  bass,  two-part  transposition,  score  reading  in  five  clefs,  and 
harmonization  of  simple  melodies. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  2 Rudiments,  Grade  3 Harmony  (RCMT),  Grade  8 level  peifo 
ing  audition,  permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite  : HMU120Y 
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MU211Y  Composition  (formerly  MUS341Y)  52S 

The  small  forms  for  piano,  voice,  and  solo  instruments. 

Prerequisite : HMU220Y,  TMU240Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

MU240Y  Materials  of  Music  II  (formerly  MUS240Y)  52L,  52P 

Chromatic  harmony  and  an  introduction  to  twentieth  century  techniques;  extended 
forms  and  analysis  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  literature.  Keyboard  harmony, 
improvisation,  altered  chords,  sight  harmonization,  figured  bass  in  baroque  style, 
, advanced  transposition;  three-part  score  reading  in  five  clefs,  transposing  instruments 
and  simple  string  quartet  scores.  Sight  singing  and  dictation. 

Prerequisite : HMU120Y,  TMU140Y 
Co-requisite : HMU220Y 

vlU300Y  Counterpoint  (formerly  MUS340Y)  52S 

Counterpoint  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  century  style  and  fugue. 

Prerequisite : HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

-1U304H  Keyboard  Harmony  (formerly  MUS344H)  13S 

Advanced  work  in  specialized  fields  of  harmony,  improvisation,  and  score  reading 
(including  vocal  and  orchestral  scores). 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

I1U307H  Analytical  Technique  (formerly  MUS441H)  26S 

Harmonic,  contrapuntal,  and  structural  analysis  of  selected  works  from  Bach  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 


■ IU314Y  Orchestration  (formerly  MUS345Y)  52S 

Scoring  for  full  orchestra.  Special  problems  of  piano  transcription.  Study  of  selected 
scores. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 

■1U407H  Contemporary  Analysis  (formerly  MUS442H)  26S 

Analysis  of  selected  twentieth  century  works. 

Prerequisite:  HMU220Y,  TMU240Y 
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The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  cultures  of  the  Near  East  fror 
neolithic  times  until,  generally  speaking,  the  eve  of  the  Islamic  era:  that  is,  to  about  the  sixt 
century  A.D.  With  respect  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  literature,  the  Department’s  interest 
extend  to  mediaeval  times  and,  in  the  case  of  Modern  Hebrew  literature,  even  to  the  present  day 

The  geographical  area  with  which  the  Department  is  concerned  extends  east  from  Egypt  to  Ira 
and  south  from  modern  Turkey  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  although  the  study  of  mediaeval  an 
modern  Hebrew  also  leads  one  to  Europe  and  wherever  else  the  Jewish  people  have  settled. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  is  concerned  with  the  ancient  history,  and  even  the  prehistory,  ( 
the  Near  East  means  that  archaeology  figures  largely  in  its  curriculum.  So  also  does  the  study  c 
the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  great  cultures  of  the  area.  Undergraduate  courses  are  offered  i 
Akkadian  (Assyro-Baby  Ionian);  Aramaic  and  its  closely  related  dialect  Syriac;  Ancient  Egyptiar 
Biblical,  Rabbinic,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Hebrew;  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  the  ancient  Near  East  but  who  knows  little  about  it  should  tak 
NES100Y.  Anyone  particularly  attracted  to  ancient  Israel  should  take  NES101Y.  The  student  wit 
a special  interest  in  Jewish  Studies  should  start  with  NES162Y  or  NES262Y. 

Students  who  wish  to  get  to  the  soul  of  the  cultures  that  charm  them  will  want  to  study  one  c 
more  of  the  languages  listed  above.  Hebrew  is  the  most  popular  of  these  languages  and  the  studer 
can  choose  the  biblical  or  the  modern  dialect  (or  both)  according  to  the  bent  of  his  interests.  . 
person  specially  interested  in  Judaism  or  early  Christianity  might  add  Aramaic  or  Hellenist! 
Greek — the  languages  of  a large  corpus  of  Jewish  literature  and  of  the  New  Testament  respective 
ly — to  his  study  in  Hebrew  in  his  Second  Year.  Egyptian  may  be  taken  in  the  Second  Year  with  n 
prerequisite,  but  some  prior  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Arabic  is  normally  required  for  Akkadian. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  should  choose  his  courses  with  tf 
advice  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary.  He  would  do  well  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  German  ; 
early  as  possible,  and  not  to  neglect  his  French.  Some  knowledge  of  Anthropology  will  be  usefi 
by  teaching  him  how  best  to  approach  archaic,  non- Western  societies.  A course  or  two  i 
Linguistics  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The  student  seriously  interested  in  mediaeval  Judaisi 
should  combine  his  study  of  Hebrew  with  as  many  as  possible  of  Arabic,  Islamic  History  an 
Institutions,  Philosophy,  Mediaeval  European  History,  Latin,  and  Spanish  or  Italian.  One  interes 
ed  in  modern  Hebrew  literature  should  aim  at  a wide  acquaintance  with  European  literatures. 

The  student  who  intends  to  proceed  to  a graduate  degree  in  a particular  area  of  Near  Eastei 
Studies  will  obviously  want  to  follow  an  undergraduate  programme  in  that  same  area.  Suggeste 
programmes  in  Jewish  Studies  and  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  are  listed  below.  But  graduates  wil 
little  background  in  their  desired  field  of  specialization  are  admitted  to  the  graduate  department  < 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  although  their  training  must  take  longer  than  in  the  case  of  a person  wii 
more  background.  The  undergraduate  uncertain  of  where  his  interests  really  lie  should  therefoi 
not  rush  into  a premature  specialization  in  this  field. 
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NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

Undergraduate  Secretary : Professor  A.  Pietersma  (978-4035) 

Enquiries : Textbook  Store  Building,  280  Huron  Street,  Room  327  (978-3180) 

The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  encompasses  the  following  major  geographical  area 
Egypt,  Syria-Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  life  and  culture  of  these  areas  is  studied  through  tl 
languages  and  literatures,  the  history,  and  the  archaeology  of  each  of  these  areas.  Because  of  tl 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  knowledge  about  the  subject  area,  both  ancient  and  modern,  tl 
Department  offers  five  Specialist  Programmes.  There  is  a large  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  Fit 
Year  so  that  a student  may  actually  begin  specialization  in  the  Second  Year.  A minimum  of  tweh 
courses  in  a programme  of  at  least  twenty  courses  may  be  taken  but  the  Department  recommem 
that  a student  select  the  additional  courses  outside  the  Department  in  order  to  develop  a we 
rounded  B.A.  programme. 
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ANCIENT  SYRIA-PALESTINE  (Consult  Undergraduate  Secretary,  Near  Eastern  Studies) 
Specialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

NES  I00Y/101Y 

Four  courses  in  Biblical  or  Rabbinic  Hebrew 

Two  courses  in  Hellenistic  Greek  or  Aramaic-Syriac 

Three  courses  in  History,  including  NES  371Y  and  NES  471Y 

Two  courses  in  Archaeology,  of  which  one  must  be  NES  381 Y 
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\SSYRIOLOGY 

j Specialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
SES  100Y/101Y 

Two  courses  in  Akkadian  (NES  312Y,  NES  412Y) 
fc  Three  courses  in  Biblical  or  Rabbinic  Hebrew 
i Three  courses  in  History,  including  NES  373 Y 
Two  courses  in  Archaeology,  including  NES  380H  and  383H 
i )ne  other  NES  course 

I EGYPTOLOGY 

# Specialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

'lES  100Y/101Y 

I courses  in  Egyptian  (NES  332Y,  NES  432H  plus  433H) 

I courses  in  Greek  or  Biblical  Hebrew 
I courses  in  History,  including  NES  372Y 
£ y2  courses  in  Archaeology:  including  NES  382H 
I l/2  other  NES  courses 

IEBREW— See  under  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

(ELLENISTIC  NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

* pecialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
JES  100Y/101 Y 

our  courses  in  Greek  (of  which  three  must  be  Hellenistic) 
wo  courses  in  Biblical  Hebrew  or  Aramaic-Syriac 
hree  courses  in  History,  including  NES  371 Y,  NES  471 Y 
>ne  course  in  Archaeology  (NES  381 Y) 

»ne  other  related  course 


1 IEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HEBREW 

pecialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

IES  162Y/262Y 

ive  courses  in  Modern  Hebrew,  including  NES  342Y 
wo  courses  in  Biblical  or  Rabbinic  or  Mediaeval  Hebrew 

wo  courses  in  History  (HIS  206Y,  HIS  208Y),  or  two  courses  in  Aramaic-Syriac,  or  two  courses  in 
Arabic 

wo  other  NES  courses 


ES100Y  The  Ancient  Near  East  78L 

A general  introduction  to  the  archaeology,  history,  and  literatures  of  the  ancient  Near 
East.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  contributions  made  by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  Hebrews  to  the  development  of  civilization. 

Exclusion : NES371Y/372Y/373Y  may  not  be  taken  in  the  same  year 

ES101Y  The  Biblical  World  52L,  26T 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (the  Old  Testament)  against 
the  background  of  Near  Eastern  civilization. 

ES141Y  Introductory  Biblical  Hebrew  78S 

An  introduction  to  biblical  Hebrew  prose.  Grammar  and  selected  texts.  For  students 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Exclusion : NES142Y 


ES142Y  Introductory  Modern  Hebrew  26L,  52P,  52T 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax  through  classroom 
and  language  laboratory  practice.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  oral  and  writing 
skills.  (May  not  be  taken  by  students  with  Grade  13  Hebrew  or  equivalent) 

Exclusion:  NES141Y  may  not  be  taken  in  the  same  year 
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NES162Y 


NES201Y 


NES241Y 


NES242Y 


NES244Y 


NES245Y 


NES246Y 


NES251Y 


NES262Y 


NES264Y 


Introduction  to  Jewish  Civilization  52] 

The  development  of  Judaism  from  post-biblical  times  to  the  present.  Analysis  ol 
central  concepts  and  themes.  Discussion  of  movements  within  both  normative  and 
non-normative  Judaism.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


SES21 
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Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  52 L,  26T 

A more  detailed  examination  of  the  Bible  (Old  Testament)  and  its  literary  types  than 
is  provided  in  NES101Y.  No  knowledge  of  Hebrew  required. 

Recommended  preparation : N ES 1 0 1 Y 


Intermediate  Biblical  Hebrew  78S 

A continuation  of  NES141Y.  Grammar  and  rapid  reading  of  selected  biblical  texts. 
Students  with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  but  without  formal  study  of  biblical 
Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax  should  take  NES246Y  (see  below). 

Prerequisite : NES141Y 
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Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew 

Intensive  study  of  written  and  spoken  Hebrew  conducted  in  Hebrew. 

Exclusion:  May  not  be  taken  by  students  with  Grade  13  Hebrew 
Prerequisite:  NES142Y 

Co-requisite:  Intending  specialists  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Hebrew  or  Jewish 
Studies  must  also  take  one  of  NES244Y/245Y/246Y  concurrently 


>E$34i 
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Newspaper  Hebrew  26P,  52S 

Intensive  study  of  journalistic  Hebrew.  Of  special  interest  for  those  concerned  with 
contemporary  Israel  and  the  Middle  East.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  Native  speakers 

Prerequisite:  NES142Y  3 


Studies  in  Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

Practice  in  reading  and  commenting  upon  stories,  poems,  and  essays,  as  well  a* 
introduction  to  basic  concepts  of  criticism.  Conducted  in  Hebrew.  (Offered  in  alter 
nate  years) 

Exclusion:  Native  speakers 
Prerequisite : N ES  1 42 Y 


33441 


Intermediate  Biblical  Hebrew 

For  students  with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  but  without  formal  study  of  biblica 
Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax.  (Parallels  NES241Y) 

Exclusion:  NES141Y,  241Y 


Introductory  Hellenistic  Greek  781! 

An  introduction  to  Koine  Greek.  Selected  readings  from  inter-Testamentai  writings 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Prerequisite;:  Grade  13  Greek/GRKIOOY 


Classics  of  the  Jewish  Tradition  in  Translation  781 

The  basic  dynamics  of  traditional  Jewish  thought — the  tensions  between  halachal 
(law)  and  spirituality,  thought  and  action,  tradition  and  innovation,  individual  an< 
community — through  a close  reading  in  translation  of  selected  texts  of  rabbinic 
mediaeval,  and  early  modern  Jewish  literature.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


Jewish  Mysticism  and  Messianism  521 

The  nature  of  mysticism  and  the  history  of  Jewish  mystical  movements,  includin; 
Merkavah,  German  Hasidism,  Kabbalah,  and  Polish  Hasidism.  The  relationship  c 
mysticism  and  messianism  and  the  movement  of  Shabbetai  Tzvi  and  its  repercussions 
Close  reading  of  representative  texts  in  English  translation.  (Offered  in  alternat 
years) 

Prerequisite:  HIS206Y/NESI62Y/262Y 
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NES283Y 

MES312Y 
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4ES332Y 

40TE 

4ES341Y 

'IES342Y 

IES343Y 

(ES344H 

ES345H 

ES347H 

ES348Y 

ES349H 


The  Archaeology  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  56L,  26T 

A general  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  the  ancient  Near  East  including  prehisto- 
ry, Syro-Palestine,  and  the  high  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt. 

Introductory  Akkadian  78S 

Introduction  to  Old  Babylonian.  Grammar  and  the  reading  of  selected  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  normally  MEI270Y/NES141Y/142Y 

Introductory  Aramaic  78S 

Introduction  to  Aramaic  grammar.  Readings  from  biblical  Aramaic. 

Prerequisite:  Hebrew,  normally  NES141Y/142Y 

Introduction  to  Middle  Egyptian  (formerly  NES231Y)  78S 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  hieroglyphic  texts. 

All  340  series  courses,  described  in  the  section  below,  are  open  to  students  with  Grade  13 
Hebrew. 

Advanced  Biblical  Hebrew  78S 

An  introduction  to  literary  types.  The  texts  to  be  read  will  mainly  be  from  the 
prophetic  literature. 

Prerequisite : N ES24 1 Y/246Y 

Advanced  Modern  Hebrew  (formerly  NES243Y)  78S 

Survey  of  modern  and  contemporary  Hebrew  literature.  Stylistic  analysis  of  various 
literary  genres.  Conducted  in  Hebrew. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Hebrew/NES242Y/245Y 

Mediaeval  Biblical  Commentaries  78S 

Selected  readings  from  the  major  mediaeval  Jewish  commentators.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  methods  of  exegesis,  the  relation  of  commentaries  to  other  literary  genres, 
and  the  use  of  commentaries  as  historical  sources.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Contemporary  Hebrew  Poetry  I 26S 

Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  a major  author.  Conducted  in  Hebrew.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Contemporary  Hebrew  Poetry  II  26S 

Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  a major  author.  Conducted  in  Hebrew.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Contemporary  Hebrew  Prose  I 26S 

Prose  fiction  by  a major  author.  Conducted  in  Hebrew.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

The  Rabbinic  Mind  78S 

Analysis  of  style,  basic  concepts,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmudic 
period  through  a reading  of  selections  from  the  various  genres  of  rabbinic  literature  in 
Hebrew.  Emphasis  on  the  rabbis’  view  of  themselves  and  their  times  and  on  their 
biblical  exegesis.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Any  200-level  course  in  Hebrew 

Contemporary  Hebrew  Prose  II  26S 

Prose  fiction  by  a major  author.  Conducted  in  Hebrew.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
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NES351Y 


NES364Y 


NES366H 


NES367H 


NES371Y 


NES372Y 


NES373Y 


NES380H 


NES381Y 


Hellenistic  Greek  I N 7® 

Readings  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature,  principally  historical  works.  (Offered  ii 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Two  courses  in  Greek 


Religions  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  52 

Religious  belief  and  practice  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Canaan  (Ugarit).  (Offered 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : NES100Y/101Y 


Jewish-Christian  Encounter  (formerly  NES265Y)  261 

The  cultural  and  social  influence  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  upon  each  other  fron 
the  rabbinic-patristic  period  to  modern  times.  Selected  translations  of  Jewish-Christiai 
controversies  and  dialogues  with  emphasis  upon  the  positive  developments  stemmin: 
from  these  debates.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : HIS206Y/NES 1 62 Y/262 Y 


History  of  the  Marranos  and  the  Inquisition  (formerly  NES266Y) 

The  phenomenon  of  crypto-Judaism  in  the  twelfth  century  and  its  later  developmen 
in  Christian  Spain  under  the  persecutions  from  1391  to  the  Expulsion  in  1492 
introduced  by  an  account  of  the  Jews  in  Visigothic  and  Muslim  Spain,  and  conclude 
by  a survey  of  the  “Marrano  Diaspora”  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  (Offered  i 
alternate  years) 
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History  and  Culture  of  Ancient  Israel  521 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  ancient  Israel  from  the  origin  of  the  Hebrews  t 
the  exile  and  restoration  in  the  Persian  period. 

Exclusion : NES100Y  may  not  be  taken  in  the  same  year 
Recommended  preparation : NES100Y/101Y 


Ancient  Egypt  (formerly  NES271Y)  ' 52 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  Egypt  from  the  close  of  the  predynastic  period  t 
its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great;  the  use  of  both  archaeological  and  literar 
evidence.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  NES100Y  may  not  be  taken  in  the  same  year 
Recommended  preparation  : NES100Y  _ 


|1Y 


Ancient  South-Western  Asia  (formerly  NES272Y)  52 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  the  peoples  of  ancient  South-Western  Asia,  sue 
as  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Hittites,  and  Persians.  (Offered  in  alternai 
years) 

Exclusion:  NES100Y  may  not  be  taken  in  the  same  year 
Recommended  preparation  : NES100Y 


Prehistory  of  the  Near  East  (formerly  NES281H)  26 

A survey  of  prehistoric  man  and  his  works,  concentrating  on  Mesopotamia,  Anatoli: 
Iran,  Syria-Palestine,  and  Egypt  to  the  end  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  Emphasis  w 
be  on  the  Neolithic  and  Urban  Revolutions  as  social  and  economic  developmen 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  literate  civilization  in  the  Near  East.  (Offered  in  alterna 
years)  ^ 

Recommended  preparation  : NES100Y 
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Archaeology  of  Palestine  in  the  Biblical  Period  (formerly  NES280Y)  52L,  26 

The  history  and  development  of  Palestinian  archaeology,  current  field  techniques,  ar 
the  relationship  of  archaeological  discoveries  to  written  records,  particularly  ti 
Hebrew  Bible. 

Recommended  preparation:  NES101Y 
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The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt  26L 

The  architecture,  formal  arts,  and  decorative  arts,  of  ancient  Egypt  from  pre-dynastic 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Pharaonic  Period.  The  approach  is  one  of  cultural  evolution 
rather  than  art  history.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : N ES 1 00 Y 

The  Archaeology  of  Historical  Mesopotamia  26L 

The  archaeology  of  North  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Western  Iran  from  the  rise  of  states  and 
urbanism  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  period.  The  relationship  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
to  the  surrounding  areas,  trade,  the  definition  of  empire,  and  the  function  of  art  and 
architecture  in  complex  societies.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : N ES  1 00Y 


Intermediate  Akkadian  78S 

Prerequisite : N ES3 1 2 Y 

Intermediate  Aramaic  78S 

(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : NES322Y 

Syriac  Literature  78S 

Prerequisite:  NES322Y 

Intermediate  Egyptian  (formerly  part  of  NES331Y)  39S 

Middle  Egyptian  texts. 

Prerequisite : NES332Y 

Advanced  Egyptian  (formerly  part  of  NES431Y)  39S 

Late  Egyptian  texts. 

Prerequisite : NES432H 

The  Psalms  52S 

(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  NES34IY/342Y 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Hebrew  Literature  52S 

Conducted  in  Hebrew. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Third  Year  of  NES  Specialist  Programme 

Hellenistic  Greek  II  78S 

Historical  novels  and  poetic  literature.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  Greek 

History  and  Culture  of  the  Hellenistic  Near  East  52S 


Survey  of  Achaemenid  Persia;  effects  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Greek  culture  on 
the  Near  East.  Particular  attention  to  the  interaction  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism 
through  a study  of  the  literature  of  the  intertestamental  period.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Recommended  preparation  : NES100Y/101Y 


Problems  in  the  Archaeology  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Prerequisite:  NES380H,  381Y,  382H/383H 
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NEW  COLLEGE  COURSES 


New  College  courses  have  in  common  a commitment  to  be  explorative  and  inventive  and  to  wi 
the  students’  experience  by  critically  examining  relationships  among  academic  disciplines 
number  of  courses  take  their  place  within  such  well-defined  programmes  as  Literatures 
Languages  in  Canada  (NEW317Y,  NEW403Y),  Women’s  Studies  (NEW220Y,  NEW26 
NEW264Y,  NEW306Y),  African  Studies  (NEW322Y).  Thetse  programmes  co-ordinated  by 
College  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  University.  Another  field  of  study  requiring  integrator 
skills  normally  separated  by  departmental  specialization  is  Cinema  Studies;  three  courses 
offered  (one  introductory,  NEW212Y,  and  two  advanced,  NEW304Y  and  310Y).  Related  to  tl 
is  the  course  in  visual  studies  (NEW315Y)  which  deals  with  problems  encountered  in  undersfc 
ing  and  manipulating  non-verbal  structures. 

Integration  of  student  experience  is  a major  concern  in  a college  with -students  from  all  facul 
in  the  University.  Several  courses  are  designed  specifically  to  deal  with  this  concern. 
Humanism  series  (NEW200Y  and  300Y)  provides  a perspective  on  the  problem  of  self-knowk 
as  seen  in  selected  texts  from  the  Western  tradition  in  literature,  science,  and  religion.  Astroni 
and  Biology  are  joined  in  NEW250Y  (Life  on  Other  Worlds),  Mathematics  and  Chemistn 
NEW401H  (Mathematical  Methods  of  Chemistry),  and  Mathematics  and  Social  Science' 
NEW410Y  (Decision-Making  Processes).  The  Independent  Studies  courses  provide  an  opportu 
for  students  to  design  their  own  programme  and  to  test  their  analytic,  synthetic,  and  creative  s 
by  writing  a thesis. 
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Enquiries'.  Registrar,  New  College,  Room  107  (978-2460) 
Programme  Office,  New  College,  Room  2046  (978-8968) 
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AFRICAN  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  F.I.  Case,  New  College) 

Specialist  programme:  1 1 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

ANT  325Y/345Y;  HIS  295Y/395Y;  NEW  322Y;  POL  206Y 

At  least  three  from  the  following:  GGR  345H;  HIS  495 Y ; HMU  461 H;  POL  430Y;  an  independent  sti 
course  approved  by  the  programme  committee;  any  courses  from  the  required  list  if  not  air 
counted 

One  or  two  courses  from  the  following:  ANT  204Y/340Y/341Y/440Y/441Y;  GGR  338H;  HIS  l NY 
MUS  200 Y;  POL  130Y/325Y/417Y/418Y 

Language  requirement:  FRE  171Y/271Y  or  MEI  270Y/370Y  or  PRT  100Y/221Y  or  two  courses 
major  African  language  approved  by  the  programme  committee 
Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

ANT  325Y/345Y ; HIS  295Y/395Y;  NEW  322Y;  POL  206Y 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  GGR  345H;  HIS  495 Y ; HMU  461 H;  POL  430Y ; an  independent  sti 
course  approved  by  the  programme  committee.  j |[{ 

CANADIAN  LITERATURE  (Consult  Professor  John  O’Connor,  New  College) 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

I.  FRE  171 Y (unless  exempted) 

II.  At  least  TWO  full  credits  from  the  following:  ENG  252Y,  254H,  354Y,  356Y,  357H 

III.  At  least  ONE  full  credit  from  the  following  (TWO  for  students  exempted  from 
171Y):  FRE  HOY,  230Y,  333Y,  334Y,  419H,  420H;  SMC  350Y  (in  French) 

IV.  At  least  TWO  full  credits  chosen  from  the  courses  listed  above  or  from  the  follo> 
ANT  222Y;  ENG  369Y,  390Y,  391Y,  454Y,  469Y;  FRE  204Y,  375Y,  472H,  475Y,  4 I 
491H;  LIN  233H;  SMC  350Y  (in  English);  UNI  102H 

V.  At  least  ONE  of  the  following:  NEW  317Y,  403Y;  an  Independent  Studies  course. 

NOTES:  | , 

1.  Topics  for  FRE  490Y  and  491H  must  deal  with  some  aspect  of  French-Can; 

literature  or  of  the  French  language  in  Canada.  ; , 

2.  Topics  for  ENG  390Y  and  469Y  must  deal  with  some  aspect  of  English-Can; 
literature  or  of  the  English  language  in  Canada. 

3.  Work  in  NEW  403 Y and  the  Independent  Studies  courses  must  be  comparatn  i 
nature,  dealing  with  both  French-Canadian  and  English-Canadian  language  or  literati 

4.  All  students  proceeding  to  certification  must  also  obtain  credit  in  at  least  one  langua 
literature  course  that  is  not  Canadian  (i.e.,  not  listed  above). 
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An  Independent  Study  project  intended  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  Category  V must  be 
submitted  to  the  Programme's  Executive  Committee  for  approval. 

Students  must  register  with  the  Programme  Coordinator  and  should  consult  with  him  at 
least  once  a year. 

Some  courses  given  by  Scarborough  College  may  be  counted  for  credit. 

IDMEN'S  STUDIES  (Consult  Women’s  Studies  Committee,  New  College  Room  2030,  telephone 

1-5404) 

nor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

idents  must  choose  at  least  one  course  from  humanities  and  one  from  social  sciences  among  the 

i courses.  At  least  three  courses  must  be  at  the  300  or  higher  level.  Students  must  clear  their 

('grammes  through  the  Women’s  Studies  Committee. 
st  or  second  rear:  NEW  260Y  and  up  to  two  full-course  equivalents  from  among  the  following: 
NI  233Y,  281 Y;  NEW  220Y,  264Y;  PHL  241H,  243H,  281H;  SOC  214Y 

rd  or  fourth  year : At  least  three  full-course  equivalents  from  among  the  following:  ANT  343Y, 
46Y;  ECO  316Y;  HIS  332Y,  335Y,  339Y,  350Y,  359Y,  441Y;  NEW  306Y;  POL  425Y;  PSY  340H; 

I MC  350 Y;  SOC  301 Y,  302 Y,  365 Y,  ZOO  43 1Y 

ITE:  Some  courses  not  listed  above  may  be  included  with  permission  of  the  Women’s  Studies 
(nmittee.  New  College,  after  special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  instructors.  This 
W'  be  possible  for  PHL  274H,  and  others.  Some  Scarborough  and  Erindale  courses  may  be  counted. 
Cisult  the  Committee  co-ordinator  for  further  information.  A brochure  containing  full  descriptions  of 
f rse  offerings  will  be  available  in  the  Spring. 

I V200Y  Humanism  I:  Classical  to  Renaissance  Thought  52L,  26T 

The  fundamentally  human  problem  of  self-knowledge  is  central  to  enduring  works  of 
the  Western  tradition  in  History,  Literature,  Natural  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Reli- 
gion. Pagan  (Greek  and  Roman)  and  Judeo-Christian  attempts  to  formulate  and 
resolve  this  problem.  Sources  include  The  Bible  and  selected  works  by  Aristotle, 
Augustine,  Bacon,  Castiglione,  Dante,  Homer,  Lucretius,  Machiavelli,  Plato, 
Sophocles  and  Thucydides,  read  in  English  translation. 

>iiV201Y  An  Introduction  to  the  Short  Story  26L,  26T  * 

The  study  of  fiction  through  the  medium  of  the  modern  short  story.  The  evolution  of 
the  “genre”  through  an  examination  of  a wide  range  of  critical  theories  and  an 
analysis  of  stories  drawn  from  American,  French,  and  English  literature,  with  sup- 
porting examples  drawn  from  German,  Italian  and  Russian  literature.  Texts  not 
written  in  English  will  be  read  in  translation.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

JI/202H  The  Poetry  of  Physics  and  the  Physics  of  Poetry  39S 

The  course  attempts  to  remedy  the  alienation  people  feel  from  the  physical  sciences 
by  teaching  the  concepts  of  physics  without  mathematics,  as  well  as  discussing  the 
relation  of  science  to  the  various  aspects  of  society  through  an  examination  of 
literature.  Emphasis  is  on  teaching  physics  to  humanities  students.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 

I/205H  Information  Skills  I 26S 

The  identification  and  use  of  manual  sources  of  information  within  broad  subject 
disciplines.  Principles  of  hypotheses  formation  and  utilization;  term-paper  construc- 
tion; abstracting;  and  problems  relating  to  bias,  authority,  and  validity. 

E'206H  Information  Skills  II:  Manual  and  Machine  26S 

The  development  of  search  strategies  appropriate  to  subject  interests  and  the  extrac- 
tion, evaluation,  and  presentation  of  information  within  a term-paper  format,  using 
manual  and  machine  sources  and  networking  techniques. 

Prerequisite : NEW205H 

E 207Y  The  Science  Fiction  Novel  (formerly  SMC207Y)  52L,  26T 

A survey  of  the  science  fiction  novel  from  Verne  and  Wells  to  the  present.  Includes 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  20-25  science  fiction  novels,  a seminar  report,  and  a 
major  paper. 


JPC208Y 


Energy:  An  Introduction  (See  JPC  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


NEW212Y 


NEW220Y 


NEW223Y 


NEW250Y 


NEW260Y 


NEW261Y 


NEW264Y 


ii'Ji 


Introduction  to  the  Study  and  History  of  Film  (formerly  NEW210Y)  26L,  52P,  2 
A historical  survey  of  cinema  in  North  America,  Western  Europe  and  Russ 
Development  of  film  theory  and  practice.  Individual  film  analysis.  A screening  1 
may  be  charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  INI214Y,  INV2I2Y,  VIC212Y 


Women  Writers  of  the  World:  A Survey  (formerly  NEW320Y) 

Major  women  writers  of  world  literature,  with  some  attention  to  those  who  ha 
written  from  an  expressed  feminist  perspective.  Diaries,  journals,  and  notebooks  < 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  texts,  in  order  to  relate  the  literary  creation  t< 
social,  political,  and  personal  context.  Works  in  languages  other  than  English  are  re 
in  translation.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  Preparation : NEW260Y 


!WHY 


Caribbean  Literature  and  Society  (formerly  part  of  NEW222Y) 

Works  of  major  Caribbean  authors  chosen  to  reflect  the  social  and  cultu 
experiences  of  the  principal  racial  groups  of  the  region.  Expression  by  Caribbe 
writers  of  the  sociological  and  historical  characteristics  of  their  societies;  the  nece^ 
ty  of  writing  in  a culturally  authentic  manner.  Texts  originally  in  French  or  Span 
will  be  studied  in  English.  One  Creole  text  written  in  English  will  be  studied.  (Offe> 
in  alternate  years) 


«Y 


Life  on  Other  Worlds  5 

The  evolution  of  the  solar  system  and  life.  Current  ideas  concerning  the  origin  < 
evolution  of  the  solar  system;  geography  and  atmospheric  composition  of  the  plan 
as  revealed  by  space  probes.  The  periodic  properties  of  matter,  with  specific  rel 
ence  to  living  processes,  and  the  physics  of  structure,  motility,  and  transport  of  liv 
organisms;  how  factors  such  as  gravitation,  atmospheric  conditions  and  geograf 
determine  and  limit  the  possibilities  of  life  on  other  worlds. 

Recommended  preparation : A basic  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biolog) 
strongly  recommended 


BIOY 


Introduction  to  Women’s  Studies  52L,  2 

The  position  of  women  in  contemporary  western  society.  Physiology  and  symboli 
of  women’s  sexuality,  socialization,  women’s  economic  and  political  role,  creat 
production  in  the  arts  and  theories  of  women’s  liberation  in  historical,  cross-culti 
and  contemporary  contexts. 


UI5Y 


Scientific  Perspectives  on  Sex  and  Gender  52 L,  2 

An  interdisciplinary  course  in  the  biological,  anthropological,  and  psychological  sti 
of  sex  and  gender.  Topics  will  include  the  existence  of  sex  in  an  evolution 
perspective,  the  diversity  of  sex-role  behaviour  in  primate  and  human  societ 
prenatal  and  neonatal  sex  differentiation,  the  nature  and  determination  of  gender, 
influence  of  gender  socialization  on  behaviour,  cognition,  emotion,  and  motivation. 

Major  English  Women  Novelists,  1800  to  the  Present  52L,  2 

The  focus  of  the  course  will  be  both  on  the  social  problems  of  women  depicted  in 
novels,  and  on  the  unique  stylistic  achievements  of  each  novelist  within  the  perio( 
which  she  wrote.  Novelists  to  be  considered  will  include  Ann  Radcliffe,  M; 
Edgeworth,  Fanny  Burney,  Mary  Shelley,  Jape  Austen,  Charlotte  and  Emily  Broi 
George  Sand,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  George  Eliot,  Virginia  Woolf,  Isak  Dinesen, 
Murdoch.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
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; EW300Y 


■EW302Y 


|iW304Y 


|iW306Y 


LW310Y 


f W315Y 


NW317Y 


NW322Y 


Humanism  II:  Enlightenment  to  the  20th  Century  52L,  26T 

A sequel  to  Humanism  I which  may  be  taken  independently.  Literary,  philosophical, 
social  and,  in  particular,  scientific  thought  on  the  nature,  meaning  and  conduct  of 
human  life.  Topics  include  empiricism,  rationalism,  egalitarianism,  mechanism,  utili- 
tarianism, existentialism,  psychology,  pragmatism,  ethics  and  religion. 

Alternatives  in  Education  52L 

Individual  field  projects,  and  weekly  seminars  providing  theoretical  and  active 
explorations  in  the  field  of  education.  While  groups  meet  to  discuss  and  evaluate  the 
existing  school  system  and  the  variety  of  alternatives,  individuals  can  focus  on  the 
area  that  most  interests  them. 

The  Critical  Analysis  of  Film  26L,  26P,  26S 

A study  of  film  based  on  principles  of  close  analysis  and  practical  criticism.  First 
term:  analysis  of  film  form  and  style  through  practical  exercises  and  the  study  of 
short  films.  Second  term:  extended  analysis  of  longer  works.  A screening  fee  may  be 
charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Aspects  of  Feminism  in  18th-Century  England  26L,  52S 

An  exploration  of  the  condition  of  women  in  the  eighteenth  century  drawing  upon 
literary,  biographical,  and  historical  texts.  Topics  include  the  role  of  historical  and 
social  forces  in  the  shaping  of  women's  lives,  female  education,  the  politicization  of 
“the  woman  question".  Readings  include  works  by  Catherine  Macaulay,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  Fanny  Burney,  Samuel  Richardson,  Hannah  More. 

French  Cinema  26L,  52P,  26T 

A study  of  cinema  in  France  with  special  emphasis  on  auteurs  and  movements  such 
as  the  avant-garde  of  the  twenties  and  the  New  Wave  of  the  late  fifties.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  theory  as  well  as  individual  film  analysis.  Films  shown  will  be  subtitled.  A 
screening  fee  may  be  charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  FRE422Y 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  introductory  course  in  film  study 
Recommended  preparation  : Reading  knowledge  of  French 

Visual  Studies:  Towards  an  Understanding  of  Form  52S,-  104P 

The  meanings  and  values,  both  explicit  and  implicit,  in  contemporary  and  man-made 
things.  In  workshops,  students  can  create  forms  as  solutions  to  a series  of  multi- 
dimensional problems.  In  seminars,  the  students'  solutions  to  these  problems  will  be 
critically  assessed.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  in  upper  years. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

The  Canadian  Novel  52L 

A comparative  study  of  seven  novels  in  English  and  seven  in  French,  including  some 
works  by  Roy,  Garner,  Laurence,  Simard,  MacLennan,  Grove,  Ringuet,  Godbout, 
Richler.  The  novels  will  generally  be  studied  in  pairs,  though  a comprehensive 
overview  will  be  maintained.  French  texts  will  be  read  in  the  original. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Recommended  preparation  : ENG252Y/356Y;  FRE230Y/333Y 

The  Contemporary  African  Novel  52L 

Novels  written  in  the  last  thirty  years  by  English,  French  and  Portuguese-speaking 
Africans.  Ideological  views  concerning  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism.  Habit  and 
tradition,  religious  and  secular;  the  use  of  African  symbolism.  A small  number  of 
historical,  sociological  and  economic  texts  are  recommended  as  essential  background 
reading.  Works  not  written  in  English  will  be  read  in  translation. 
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NEW361Y 


NEW390Y 

!^EW391H 

NEW401H 

NEW403Y 

NEW410Y 


NEW490Y 

NEW491H 


The  Self-Portrait  of  the  Jew  in  French  and  North  American  Fiction 

A study  of  such  themes  as  Jewish  identity  and  Judaism,  assimilation  and  diasp 
anxiety  and  humour,  in  the  works  of  Romain  Gary,  Schwartz-Bart,  Wiesel,  Malamu 
Roth,  Bellow,  Wallant.  Students  wishing  credit  for  specialization  in  French  shou 
contact  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite  : Reading  knowledge  of  French  and  permission  of  instructor 


INDEPENDENT  STUDIES 


These  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  individual  students  or  groups  of  students 
design  a cross-disciplinary  course  of  study  not  otherwise  available  within  the  Facul  ^ 
of  Arts  and  Science.  Students  will  work  closely  with  a supervisor.  Written  applic 
tions  should  be  made  through  the  College  Programme  Office  during  the  Spring  Tei 
for  the  following  Winter  Session  or  during  the  Fall  Term  for  the  following  Summ 
Session.  Each  project  requires  approval  by  the  College’s  Committee  for  Acaderr 
Affairs,  which  will  make  the  decision  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  classes.  Op  > 
only  to  New  College  students  (any  Faculty). 

Enquiries : New  College,  Room  2046  (978-8968) 


New  College  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  College 
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New  College  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  College 


TI 
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Mathematical  Methods  of  Chemistry 

Applications  of  mathematical  methods  to  chemical  problems.  Applied  linear  algeb 
statistical  methods,  optimization  methods  and  applied  group  theory.  Interpretati 
and  evaluation  of  experimental  results;  mathematical  models  and  techniques  app! 
in  molecular  spectroscopy,  reaction  kinetics,  molecular  geometry  and  conformati 
analysis.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Any  200-series  course  in  Chemistry;  MAT230Y/234Y/235Y 
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Independent  Study  in  Canadian  Literature  Tl 

The  independent  course  of  study  must  focus  on  some  comparative  aspect  of  Canad 
literature,  and  may  deal  with  a single  genre  or  a mixture  of  genres,  according  to  a;„ 
student’s  interest.  The  course  may,  for  example,  take  the  shape  of  a broad  survey 
a detailed  and  intensive  examination  of  a few  authors. 

Prerequisite  : Permission  of  the  College 
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Decision-Making  Processes  39L,  . 

Fall  term:  Theory  of  decisions  under  certainty,  risk,  and  uncertainty;  games  agai 
nature;  formal  games  as  models  of  conflict  of  interest  situations;  consensus  format 
and  conflict  resolutions;  theory  of  social  choice.  Spring  term:  Prediction,  forecasti 
and  structural  models  as  attempts  to  formally  define  and  analyze  complex  so 
phenomena. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  statistics  or  probability 


INDEPENDENT  STUDIES 


i)w: 


See  description  preceding  NEW390Y. 

New  College  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite  : Permission  of  College 

New  College  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite  : Permission  of  College 

NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS— See  CSC  Computer  Science 


I 
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NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  SCIENCE 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 


rofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
G.H.  Beaton,  ma.  ph  d 
* ofessor 

G. H.  Anderson,  m sc,  ph  d 
ssociate  Professors 

M.J.  Baigent,  ma,  ph  d 
M.A.  Bodley,  m sc 
T.  Francis,  b sc,  ph  d 
M.  Krondl,  b sc,  ph  d 
vsistant  Professors 

H. M.  Bates,  ma,  ph  d 
E.B.  Bright-See,  m sc,  ph  d 


J.J.  Moran,  b sc,  ph  d 
A.V.  Rao,  m sc,  ph  d 
L.U.  Thompson,  m sc,  ph  d 


M.T.  Clandinin,  b sc,  ph  d 
R.M.  Kay,  m sc,  ph  d 


j Jtrition  and  Food  Science  are  interdisciplinary  sciences  drawing  upon  the  physical,  biological, 
d social  sciences  in  the  consideration  of  the  production  and  assimilation  of  food  by  man  and  the 
insequenees  to  health  of  an  inappropriate  food  supply.  Problems  of  food  and  nutrition  are  now 
r>rld  wide.  Answers  to  the  many  current  questions  must  be  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
rtabolic  processes  not  only  in  the  human  (nutrient  requirements  and  utilization,  food  additive 
jrtabolism  and  safety)  but  also  in  the  foods  themselves  (food  preservation).  Social  and  behavioural 
jmsiderations  are  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  factors  that  influence  man's  choice  of  foods 
lid  current  trends  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of  our  food  supply. 

\ students  interested  in  this  programme  should  plan  to  include  the  courses  in  the  Programmes  of 
ifidy  listed  below  and  should  consult  with  the  Department  about  other  course  selections. 


wdergraduate  Secretary,  (until  June  30,  1979)  Professor  G.H.  Anderson:  (from  July  1,  1979)  Professor 

t Francis 

Uquiries : FitzGerald  Building,  150  College  Street,  Room  309  (978-2747) 

I1JTRITION  AND  FOOD  SCIENCE  (Consult  Department  of  Nutrition  and  Food  Science,  Faculty 
h Medicine) 

ttecialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

fst  xear:  BIO  1 10Y;  CHM  135Y/150Y;  MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y;  PHY  1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 

bond  rear:  CHM  240Y/241Y;  NFS  285H;  STA  222Y/242Y 

I rdvear:  BCH  320Y/321Y,  370H/371I};  NFS  384H,  386H,  387H;  PSL  321 Y 

f trth  year:  NFS  484H:  two  of  NFS  486H,  487H,  488H,  490H,  492H 

^ S284H  Introduction  to  Nutrition  and  Food  Science  26L,  13T 

A study  of  foods  available  to  Canadians  with  regard  to  nutritional  value  and  quality. 
Consideration  of  economic,  social,  and  emotional  factors  influencing  food  selection. 
Intended  for  students  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

Exclusion:  CHM  1 10Y/1 11Y/135Y/150Y 

S285H  Introductory  Nutrition  and  Food  Science  39L 

The  chemical  (nutrient  and  non-nutrient)  content  of  foods,  effects  of  environmental 
factors  and  of  processing,  quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements  of  the  organism 
for  energy  and  nutrients,  and  comparative  animal  nutrition.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  economic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  food  production,  availability,  and 
selection.  Intended  for  students  with  biological  science  background. 

Exclusion  : NFS284H 

Prerequisite:  CHM  1 10Y/1 1 1Y/135Y/150Y 

Recommended  preparation  : BIO110Y 
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NFS384H 


NFS386H 


NFS387H 


NFS484H 


NFS486H 


NFS487H 


NFS488H 


NFS490H 


NFS492H 


Nutrition  26L,13 

The  biochemical  effects  of  nutrients  and  non-nutrient  components  of  foods;  t 
requirement  for  and  function  of  nutrients  in  the  cell,  tissue,  and  whole  body;  foo 
sources,  the  adequacy  of  each  nutrient  in  the  diet  of  the  healthy  person,  and  factoi 
influencing  the  bioavailability  of  nutrients. 

Co-requisite : BCH320Y/321Y,  PSL321Y 


Food  Chemistry  39 

Structural,  molecular,  physical,  and  organoleptic  properties  of  foods.  The  chemic, 
and  biochemical  reactions  characteristic  of  foods  during  production,  processing,  an 
storage. 

Co-requisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 
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Analytical  Techniques  in  Food  Chemistry  13L,52 

Laboratory  techniques  required  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  food  analysis:  samplir 
techniques,  variability,  and  analyses. 

Prerequisite : NFS386H 
Co-requisite:  BCH370H 


Advanced  Nutrition 


26L,26 
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Physiological  and  biochemical  features  of  man’s  life  cycle  will  be  discussed 
determinants  of  nutrient  needs.  The  roles  of  various  nutrients  in  determining  tl 
development  and  adaptability  of  the  whole  body,  organs,  and  cells.  Introduction 
interpretation  of  research  data. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y,  NFS384H,  PSL321Y,  STA222Y/242Y 


HBl 

ms 


Nutrition  in  Human  Disease  39L,  13 

Food  supply  as  a limitation  in  human  adaptability;  constraints  set  by  heredit 
disease,  and  foods;  evaluation  of  the  biochemical,  metabolic,  and  physiologic 
consequences  of  food  modification. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321 Y,  NFS384H,  PSL321Y,  STA222Y/242Y 
Recommended  preparation  : CLB401Y 


Advanced  Food  Chemistry 
A chemical  and  physical  approach  to  the  understanding  of  reactions  and  interactio 
occurring  in  food  (biological)  systems. 

Prerequisite:  NFS386H 


Mol()| 
2(  Mods 


Food  Evaluation  3! 

The  biological  effect  of  chemicals  naturally  present  in  or  added  (intentionally 
accidentally)  to  foods  which  alter  nutrient  utilization  in  the  cell,  tissue,  or  wh( 
body.  Principles  of  evaluating  food  safety.  Classification  and  detection  of  food  toxii  stio 
Prerequisite:  NFS384H,  386H 
Recommended  preparation:  NFS387H,  PCL470Y 


Food,  Man,  and  Society  26L,1 

Acquisition  and  processing  of  foods.  Influence  of  customs  and  environment  on  t 
origins  and  location  of  nutritional  problems  and  their  solutions.  Macromethods 
assessing  the  nutritional  situation  of  individuals. 

Prerequisite:  NFS384H,  386H,  STA222Y 

Recommended  preparation:  A course  in  sociology,  economics,  or  geography 


Research  Projects  in  Nutrition  and  Food  Science 

Research  experience  under  the  supervision  of  a departmental  staff  member. 
Prerequisite  : Permission  of  the  instructor  supervising  the  project 


PALI — See  EAS  East  Asian  Studies 
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PERSIAN — See  MEI  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 
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PHARMACOLOGY 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

I yfessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
I?.  See  man,  md,  ph  d 
ft  fessors 

1^.  Endrenyi,  ph  d 
I r\  Israel,  ph  d 
; T Kalant,  md,  ph  d 

■ V.  Kalow,  md 
I .M.  Khanna,  ph  d 
Mi.  Llewellyn-Thomas,  md,  p eng 
I iociate  Professors 
I LA.  Britt,  md 
I ,C.  Hsia,  ph  d 
Mr.  Inaba,  ph  d 
I).  Kadar,  ph  d 
Iv.E.  LeBlanc,  ph  d 

■ istant  Professor 
Iv.M.  Burnham,  ph  d 
ft  turers 

#V.  Forgiel,  md 
I ..  Grupp,  ph  d 
| ior  Tutor 
I '..V.  Flattery,  md 

* isiting 


ftirmacology  is  a broadly  based  discipline  of  biology  dealing  with  the  interaction  of  chemical 
-(  pounds  and  living  systems.  Pharmacology  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  study  of  chemicals 
therapeutic  agents  (drugs),  as  toxic  materials  (pollutants  and  poisons),  and  as  social  factors, 
Jrving  extensively  on  many  physical,  biological,  and  behavioural  sciences  such  as  Organic 
3 mistry.  Biochemistry,  Physiology  and  various  clinical  specialties.  Pharmacology  thus  contrib- 
it  in  many  ways  to  the  understanding  of  life  processes  which  is  valuable  to  biological  sciences  in 
je:ral  and  to  medicine  in  particular.  The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Pharmacology, 
7ijlty  of  Medicine,  are  designed  primarily  for  the  advanced  biology  student  whose  interests 
e ire  exposure  to  this  complex  and  extensive  subject.  Students  interested  in  environmental 
mlems  should  also  refer  to  courses  listed  under  Innis  College  Courses  (INI220Y,  320Y,  420Y). 

rdinator , Undergraduate  Studies : Professor  W.H.E.  Roschlau,  Medical  Sciences  Building, 

)om  4245  (978-3102) 


h RMACOLOG Y 

> alist  programme:  15  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
f year:  BIO  110Y;  CHM  110Y/135Y;  MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y;  PHY  110Y/138Y 
?<’?</  year:  CHM  240Y/241Y;  STA  222Y/242Y;  ZOO  227Y 

ft'  year:  ANA  300Y/ZOO  (250Y  & 251Y);  BCH  (320Y  & 370H)/(321Y  & 371H);  PSL  (321Y  & 
plY)  Fourth  year:  PCL  470Y,  471 Y,  472Y;  PSL  422Y;  one  graduate  course  in  Pharmacology 
r y also  be  taken  by  petition 

C E:  Certification  requires  B average  for  non-PCL  courses  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years:  B+  in  each 
C course;  B—  in  a graduate  course  if  taken  in  addition  to  the  required  programme. 


* A. B.  Morrison,  ph  d 
W.H.E.  Roschlau,  md 

E. A.  Sellers,  md,  ph  d 
A.K.  Sen,  md,  ph  d 

F. A.  Sunahara,  ph  d 

J.  Talesnik,  md 

S. M.  MacLeod,  md,  ph  d 

K. M.  Piafsky,  md,  ph  d 
E.M.  Sellers,  md,  ph  d 

L.  Spero,  ph  d 

T. T.  Zsoter,  md 


T.  Lee,  ph  d 
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PCL470Y 


General  Pharmacology 
Fundamental  concepts  of  the  properties  of  drugs  and  chemicals  and  the  biolog 
mechanisms  of  their  interaction  with  living  systems  and  their  constituent  p 
General  principles  of  drug  action  and  reaction;  specific  pharmacology  of  nervou 
cardiovascular,  renal,  and  endocrine  systems;  endogenous  compounds;  some  aspec 
of  chemotherapy  and  toxicology. 

Prerequisite : AN  A300Y/ZOO(250Y  & 25 1Y),  BCH320Y/321 Y,  BIO110 
CHM240Y/241Y,  MAT130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y,  PHY1 10Y/138Y,  PSL321Y  and  perm 
sion  of  Department 


PCL471Y 


Selected  Topics  in  Pharmacology 

A companion  course  to  PCL470Y  consisting  of  demonstrations,  seminars,  and  laboi 
tory  exercises.  Designed  for  students  in  biological  science  interested  in  promotic 
through  personal  exploration,  of  their  understanding  of  biological  functions  and  th< 
manipulation  with  chemical  agents. 

Prerequisite : PSL373Y  and  permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite : PCL470Y 


ffiilH 


PCL472Y 


Projects  in  Pharmacology  TI 

Research  project  with  reading  assignments  by  special  arrangement  with  professors 
the  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 


land 


PHE 


PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


Given  by  Members  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 


Professor  and  Director 

J.V.  Daniel,  bphe,  ba,  ms,  ph  d 
Associate  Professor 

R.E.  Stone,  bphe,  am,  ph  d (n) 
Assistant  Professor 
B.  Kidd,  ma  (u) 


13101 
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Studies  in  human  movement  phenomena  centre  on  the  individual  as  mover — particularly  as 
student  engages  in  those  acts  termed  sport,  dance,  exercise,  spontaneous  play.  Some  stude 
pursue  these  studies  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  teaching  of  physical  education  or 
coaching,  or  for  working  with  groups  or  individuals  in  leisure  settings.  Others  undertake  them 
of  the  same  interest  that  students  have  in  the  human  phenomena  of  music,  art,  literati 
architecture,  and  the  like,  and  there  are  others  who  wish  to  understand  themselves  better 
moving,  playing  persons.  (Of  course  there  are  those  prompted  by  all  of  these  reasons.) 

The  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
Science  are  particularly  suited  for  students  in  the  second  and  third  groups.  They  require 


IJ.Huggi 
I'M,  Hui 
png, 


theoretical  background  in  physical  education.  It  should  be  noted  that  students  planning  to  ob  plom 


the  Ministry  of  Education’s  Intermediate  or  Specialist  Certificate  in  Physical  Education  (follov 
their  B.Ed.  degree  from  the  Faculty  of  Education — and  in  contradistinction  to  that  Faculty’s  T 
A Certificate  in  Physical  Education)  may  apply  the  courses  listed  below  against  the  univei 
course  requirements  in  physical  education  theory  demanded  for  entry  to  those  certifica 
programmes. 


Counsellor:  Professor  R.E.  Stone,  121  St.  Joseph  Street,  Room  7 (978-7173) 
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HE305H  The  Act  of  Moving  26L,  13T 

Theories  and  ideas  pertaining  to  human  movement  (dance,  sport,  and  exercise).  The 
substance  of  selected  theories  (Bode,  Delsarte,  Jaques-Dalcroze,  Laban,  Metheny, 
and  Piaget).  Movement  as  meditation,  movement  and  gender,  movement  practices  as 
expressions  of  socio-cultural  understandings,  personal  predilections  in  moving,  and 
the  concepts  of  “fitness”  and  “skill”. 

TE310H  Moving  as  a Mode  of  Knowing  26L,  26P 

Movement  is  a mode  of  knowing  and  the  understandings  arising  may  be  given 
expression.  Movement  forms  of  dance,  sport,  exercise,  and  spontaneous  play.  Evi- 
dence arising  in  the  various  sensory  modes  during  the  act  of  moving.  Students  study 
their  own  experiences  of  moving  in  natural  environments  and  in  such  specialized  ones 
as  the  gymnasium,  pool,  and  studio. 

Prerequisite : PHE305H 


nJI3  1 1H  The  Political  Economy  of  Canadian  Sport  (See  UNI  under  “University  College  Courses”) 


1L  and  PHI  PHILOSOPHY 


ifessors  Emeriti 

5.  Gilson,  membre  de  l’academie 

FRAN^AISE,  D ES  L,  D LITT,  LL  D (SM) (obiit) 
fessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
).P.  Gauthier,  am,  d phil 
;ociate  Professors  and  Associate  Chairmen 
7.A.  Cunningham,  ma,  ph  d 
fessors 

).P.  Dryer,  am,  frsc 
V.B.  Dunphy,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
j.  Edison,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

).D.  Evans,  ba,  bd,  d phil  (v) 

'..L.  Fackenheim,  ma,  ph  d,  dd,  ll  d,  frsc 
\M.T.  Hanly,  ba,  mesl.d  phil  (v) 

LG.  Herzberger,  am,  ph  d (s) 

V.J.  Huggett,  MA,  PH  D (e) 

F.M.  Hunter,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

'.J.  Lang,  ma,  msl  (sm) 

D.  Langan,  am,  ph  d (sm) 

E. M.  Lynch,  ma,  msl,  ph  d (sm) 

.K.  Matilal,\AM,  ph  d 

ociate  Professors 

.F.  Brown,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

V.  Canfield,  am,  ph  d (e) 

; .E.  Cassin,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

.M.G.  Clark,  b phil 

B.  de  Sousa,  ba,  ph  d 

.W.  Forguson,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

. Goldstick,  BA,  D PHIL 
A.  Graff,  am,=ph  d (v) 

; L.  Hardy,  ma,  ph  d (t) 

J.L.  Hartley, ma,  ph  d (sm) 

-R.C.  Harvey,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

H.  Hess,  mavph  d (v) 

A.  Imlay,  ma-,  ph  d 
. Lynch,  ma,  msl,  ph  d (sm) 

C.  Morrison,  ma,  ph  d 


T.A.  Goudge,  ma,  ph  d,  ll  d,  frsc  (u) 
J.  Owens,  msd,  frsc  (sm) 


E. J.  Kremer,  ab,  ph  d (sm) 

A.  A.  Maurer,  ma,  msl,  ph  d,  frsc  (sm) 
R.F.  McRae,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

T.M.  Robinson,  ma,  b litt  (t) 

D.  Savan,  am  (u) 

K.L.  Schmitz,  ma,  msl,  ph  d (t) 

J.H.  Sobel,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

F. E.  Sparshott,  ma  (v) 

E. A.  Syna;i,  stl,  ma,  msl,  ph  d,  ll  d (sm) 

B. C.  van  Fraassen,  ma,  ph  d 

G.  Vlastps,  BA,  PH  D,  DD,  LL  D 


G.A.  Nicholson,  ma,  ph  d 

G. B.  Payzant,  ma,  ph  d 

H.  Pietersma,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

J.G.  Slater,  ma,  ph  d (w) 

J.T.  Stevenson,  ma 

L. W.  Sumner,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

M. T.  Thornton,  ma,  b phil,  ph  d (v) 
R.E.  Tully,  BA,  d phil  (sm) 

A.I.F.  Urquhart,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J.M.  Vertin,  ma,  stl,  ph  d (sm) 

C.W.  Webb,  ma,  ph  d 
J.M.O.  Wheatley,  ma,  ph  d 
F.F.  Wilson,  b sc,  ph  d (u) 

A.E.  Wingell,  ma,  msl,  ph  d (sm) 
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Assistant  Professors 

N.C.  Brett,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

R.Z.  Friedman,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
L.  Gerson,  am,  ph  d (sm) 
K.A.  Henwood,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
R.I.G.  Hughes,  ma,  ph  d 


Lecturers 

D.P.H.  Allen,  ma,  b phil  (t) 


The  Greek  words  from  which  “Philosophy”  is  formed  mean  “love  of  wisdom”  an< 
philosophers  have  been  moved  by  an  intense  devotion  to  the  search  for  wisdom.  Philos* 
not  belief  for  granted,  but  examines  the  grounds  for  those  beliefs  which  make  U] 
fundamental  views  of  the  world.  Here  are  a few  fundamental  beliefs,  some  held  by  soi 
some  by  others:  “Telling  lies  is  always  wrong”,  “Some  things  can  never  be  know 
material  world  is  all  that  exists”,  “What  is  right  or  wrong  depends  entirely  on  one’s 
culture”,  “People  are  inherently  selfish”,  “Life  must  have  a transcendent  purpose”, 
many  similar  beliefs  which  people  either  assume  as  common  sense  or  dogmatica 
Philosophers  think  about  them  as  thoroughly  and  systematically  as  possible,  using  n 
conceptual  analysis,  reasoning,  and  detailed  description. 


What  distinguishes  Philosophy  from  the  physical  and  social  sciences  is  its  concern  noi 
the  truths  which  are  discovered  by  means  of  specialized  methods  of  investigation,  bu 
implications  such  discoveries  have  for  human  beings  in  their  relations  with  one  anoth 
world.  Moreover,  Philosophy  has  an  abiding  interest  in  those  basic  assumptions  about  th 
the  physical  and  social  world,  and  about  the  nature  of  enquiry  itself,  which  underlie  ou 


B.D.  Katz,  mat ph  d (e) 

K.P.  Morgan,  ma,  m ed,  ph  d (n’ 
G.P.  Nagel,  ba,  ph  d (e) 

M.G.  Richardson^BA,  ph  d 


W.L.  Barthelemy,  ma 


as  well  as  our  practical  endeavours. 

The  main  periods  and  areas  of  Philosophy  are  distinguished  by  the  last  two  digits  of  their  coui 
numbers;  they  are  listed  here  with  a typical  question  or  the  name  of  one  or  two  central  figures: 

00-04  Ancient  Philosophy  (Plato,  Aristotle) 

05-07  Mediaeval  Philosophy  (Augustine,  Aquinas) 

08-09  Indian  Philosophy  (Vedanta,  Buddhist  logic) 

10-14  Early  Modem  Philosophy  (Descartes,  Hume,  Kant) 

15-19  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy  and  Marxism  (Hegel,  Mill,  Marx) 

20-24  Existentialism  and  Phenomenology  (Husserl,  Heidegger,  Sartre) 

25-29  Philosophy  in  the  English-Speaking  World  (James,  Russell,  Wittgenstein) 

30-34  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics  (What  can  be  known?  What  is  the  ultimate  nature 
reality?) 

35-39  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Does  God  exist?  How  could  one  prove  it?) 

40-44  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  (What  is  mind?  Is  there  free  will?) 

45-49  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  (What  is  sound  reasoning?  Do  numbers  exist?) 

50-54  Philosophy  of  Language  (What  is  the  meaning  of  “meaning”?) 

55-59  Philosophy  of  Natural  Science  (What  is  scientific  method?) 

60-64  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  and  History  (Can  there  be  a science  of  humans?) 

65-74  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (What  justifies  the  state?) 

75-84  Moral  Philosophy  (How  should  we  argue  rationally  about  right  and  wrong?) 

85-89  Aesthetics  (What  is  art?  Must  it  be  beautiful?) 

90-95  Special  Topics  and  Miscellaneous 


496-499  Individual  Studies 

Some  students  may  not  wish  to  undertake  more  than  a few  courses  in  Philosophy  to  supplem 
their  work  in  other  fields.  They  may  make  a free  choice  among  the  courses  offered  by 
Department.  The  only  restrictions  are  that  they  take  no  more  than  one  100  level  course  and  I 
300  and  400  level  courses  presuppose  previous  work  in  Philosophy.  All  courses  at  the  2Q0  level 
open  to  any  student.  Many  students  will  find  that  their  interests  embrace  Philosophy  and  sc 
other  subject.  The  Department  of  Philosophy  has  joint  programmes  with  other  departme 
including  English,  History,  Religious  Studies,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Biology,  Greek, 
Linguistics.  Other  students  will  find  that  their  primary  interest  is  _m  Philosophy.  The  Speck 
Programme  is  designed  for  such  students.  Its  completion  may  be  a step  toward  graduate  study 
Philosophy,  or  it  can  lead  in  other  directions:  law,  journalism,  theology,  and  politics  are  scj 


396-399  Special  Tutorials 
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i as  in  which  philosophical  training  is  invaluable.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a degree  in 
llosophy  will  qualify  one  for  entry  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  in  the  Faculty  of 
ication.  It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly,  however,  that  doing  Philosophy  is  its  own  reward. 

[fhe  University  of  Toronto  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  courses  under  PHI  and  PHL 
lings — the  fruit  of  long  and  distinctive  traditions  at  the  University.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
|ght  by  College  groups.  Thus.  PHI  courses  are  normally  taught  at  St.  Michael’s  College,  and 
jie  PHL  courses  are  taught  by  the  philosophy  groups  at  the  other  federated  and  constituent 
leges.  Students  in  the  Faculty  are  free  to  take  philosophy  courses  wherever  they  please. 
Lever,  where  timetable  permits  and  where  the  desired  course  is  offered,  students  are  encour- 
}d  to  take  their  philosophy  courses  with  the  group  situated  in  their  Colllege.  The  unique 
jegiate  structure  enjoyed  by  the  University,  and  the  plurality  of  College  groups  in  its  large 
|>artment  of  Philosophy,  ensure  for  its  students  the  advantages  of  wide  choice,  thorough 
jervision,  small  lectures  and  discussion  groups  at  all  levels,  and  the  opportunity  for  sharing  in 
life  and  special  interests  of  any  one  of  its  many  Colleges.  Also,  the  proximity  in  the  Colleges  of 
losophy  groups  with  groups  representing  other  disciplines  makes  possible  a close  collaboration 
interdisciplinary  courses  and  interdepartmental  Specialist  Programmes. 

he  Department  maintains  an  extensive  counselling  service  and  students  who  wish  advice 
|:erning  a philosophy  programme  or  any  course  in  Philosophy  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
nselling  is  available  in  the  main  departmental  office,  215  Huron  Street,  ninth  floor,  and  from 
(College  groups  located  in  the  various  Colleges.  In  addition,  the  Department  publishes  an  annual 
\dbook.  It  contains  full. and  up-to-date  information  on  programmes  and  courses,  including 
jes  of’ instructors  and  descriptions  of  particular  course  sections.  The  Handbook  is  published  in 
Spring  (for  the  succeeding  year)  and  is  available  at  215  Huron  Street  and  from  the  College 
tps  and  all  College  registrars. 


I ergraduate  Secretary >:  Professor  G.  A.  Nicholson,  215  Huron  Street,  Room  906A  (978-3314) 


IrE: 

and  PHI 

prefix  PHI  serves  to  identify  courses  taught  at  St.  Michael’s  College.  These  form  a 
brehensive  programme  in  Philosophy  and  are  listed  separately  after  the  PHL  courses.  All 
■sophy  courses  normally  taught  outside  St.  Michael's  College  are  listed  under  the  PHL  prefix. 
PHI  and  PHL  courses  bearing  the  same  number  are  automatically  mutually  exclusive.  Courses 
ng  other  prefixes  are  joint  courses  carrying  some  credit  toward  specialist  degree  in  Philoso- 
They  are  cross-listed  here  for  convenience  but  students  should  consult  the  primary  listings  for 
ue  descriptions. 


OSOPHY 

ult  Professor  G.A.  Nicholson  for  PHL  courses  and  Professor  B.  Brown  for  PHI  courses, 
ialist  Programme:  The  equivalent  of  9 full  courses  in  Philosophy  is  required  in  a programme  of 
list  20  courses,  with  at  least  half  of  the  Philosophy  courses  above  the  200  level.  A student’s 
amme  must  be  worked  out  with  the  appropriate  staff  Specialist  Coordinator.  This  programme 
formally  be  established  by  the  end  of  the  student’s  second  year,  and  confirmed  at  registration 
bsequent  years.  While  taking  account  of  the  student's  personal  interests  and  aims,  the 

• amme  will  normally  include  at  least  the  stated  number  of  courses  in  each  of  the  following: 

History  of  Philosophy  2 

Logic  V2 

Epistemology/Metaphysics  1 

Ethics/Social  and  Political  1 

Individual  Studies  1/2 

• dent  wishing  to  graduate  as  having  completed  a “Specialist  Programme  in  Philosophy  (St. 
M’s  College)’’  will  be  expected  to  select  primarily  PHI  courses  in  consultation  with  the 

ophy  Specialist  Coordinator  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 

programme:  The  equivalent  of  6 full  Philosophy  courses  is  required  in  a programme  of  at 
■ 5 courses,  with  at  least  half  of  the  Philosophy  courses  above  the  200  level. 

A student  wishing  to  graduate  as  having  completed  a “Minor  Programme  in  Philosophy  (St. 
el’s  College)’’  will  be  expected  to  select  primarily  PHI  courses  in  consultation  with  the 
ophy  Specialist  Coordinator  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHYSICS  (Consult  Professor  J.M  Wheatley,  Department  of  Philosophy,  1 10 
Professor  D.G.  Ivey,  Department  of  Physics) 

Specialist  programme:  \Ax/2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  MAT  139Y;  PHL  100Y;  PHY  150Y 

Second  year:  V/2  courses  from  MAT  239Y,  244H;  PHL/PHI  210Y,  245H,  246H,  255H;  PI 
250Y,  256H 

Third  year:  One  full  course  from  MAT  334H;  PHL/PHI  330Y,  33 1Y,  332H,  345H,  455H;  PI 
350Y,  351H 

Fourth  year:  PHL  430H/435H;  PHY  450Y/452Y,  471Y;  one  additional  PHL/PHI  half-course 


L200Y 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  (Consult  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Religk 
Studies) 

Specialist  programme:  The  equivalent  of  14  full  courses  is  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  |)8H 
courses. 

For  details  consult  the  Departments.  The  general  requirements  are: 

Six  PHI  or  PHL  courses,  six  REL  courses,  plus  two  courses  from  either  Department  (SMC  33 
recommended) 


PHILOSOPHY  APPLIED  TO  LIFE  SCIENCES  (Consult  Professor  B.F.  Brown,  St.  Micha 
College) 

This  interdisciplinary  programme  offers  the  student  of  the  life  sciences  and  health  sciences,  wh< 
concerned  about  ethical  and  legal  problems  arising  out  of  life  science  research  and  health  care 
opportunity  to  combine  work  in  moral  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  A brochure  is  available  wh 
contains  a detailed  description  of  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  programme,  the  content  of 
ethics  courses,  and  a list  of  model  course  sequences.  Students  intending  to  take  the  prograrr 
must  confirm  their  individual  programmes  with  the  adviser  annually,  during  the  registration  peri 
beginning  in  their  second  year. 

Minor  programme:  8 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

PHILOSOPHY  Three  courses:  PHI  103Y/276Y,  PHI  281H,  282H,  at  least  two  of 

381H,  382H,  383H.  For  Faculty  certification  without  “SMC”  designation,  equivalent 
courses  may  be  substituted. 

SCIENCES  Five  courses:  BIO  110Y;  four  courses  from  the  following  list,  at 

three  from  the  200  level  and  above;  at  least  one  from  the  300/400  level,  and  at  least  tw( 
these  from  the  Life  Sciences:  ANA  300Y;  BCH;  BIO;  BOT;  all  CHM  courses  200  level 
above  (CHM  110Y,  111Y,  240Y  recommended);  CLB;  JBM  351 Y;  JPZ  252Y;  MAT  22 
234Y,  235Y ; MPL  200Y;  424H,  434Y;  NFS  285H  and  above;  PCL  470Y;  all  PHY  cou 
200  level  and  above  (PHY  138Y  and  238Y  recommended);  PSL;  STA  222Y,  242Y,  402H 
ZOO  courses  (ZOO  200Y  and  21 1Y  recommended) 


my 


PHL  COURSES 


PHL100Y 


Logic,  Knowledge  and  Reality  ,*  52L, 

An  introduction  to  the  areas  of  philosophy  emphasizing. logic,  theory  of  knowlei 
and  metaphysics.  Elementary  techniques  of  modern  symbolic  logic  and  problem 
inductive  logic  and  probability.  What  can  be  known  with  certainty?  What  is  rea!|3)ff 
Are  there  limits  to  knowledge? 

Exclusion:  PHL101Y,  102Y,  PHI103Y,  104Y,  105Y 


PHL101Y  God,  Mind,  and  Value 


52L, 


An  introduction  to  philosophy  stressing  conceptions  of  human  nature  and  of  the  £ 
life.  The  religious  dimension  of  life;  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God;  free 
mind  and  body  in  relation  to  the  scientific  image  of  human  nature;  the  question 
rational  foundation  for  morality;  the  relation  for  individual  to  state;  authority,  lib< 
and  justice. 

Exclusion:  PHL400Y,  102Y,  PHI103Y,  104Y,  105Y 


L209H 


1I6H 
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L102Y 


L200Y 


L208H 


L209H 


210Y 


!15H 


>16H 


!!20H 


I21H 


!25H 


Philosophical  Classics  52L,  26T 

A historical  introduction  to  philosophy,  including  philosophers  such  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  and  Russell. 
Exclusion:  PHL100Y,  101Y,  PH1103Y,  I04Y,  105Y 

Birth  of  Western  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL240H,  241H/PHI200Y)  78L 

Classical  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning  the  universe  and  God,  human 
knowledge  and  logic,  soul  and  body,  moral  values  and  the  good  life.  Plato’s  predeces- 
sors, the  pre-Socratics  and  Socrates,  and  post-Aristotelian  developments  in  Stoicism, 
Epicureanism,  and  neo-Platonism. 

Exclusion : GLL230Y 

Indian  Philosophy  (formerly  SIS240Y)  39L 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  India.  Starting  with  the  cosmological 
speculations  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads,  the  course  will  study  a variety  of 
Hindu  and  Jaina  systems  (Samkhya,  Yoga,  Vedanta,  and  others)  in  their  historical 
contexts.  Topics  include  the  analysis  of  human  nature,  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  realism 
and  idealism,  and  Brahman.  Knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  required. 

Buddhist  Philosophical  Schools  39L 

An  introduction  to  the  major  philosophical  schools  of  Buddhism.  Among  the  figures 
and  topics  studied  are  the  dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  the  doctrine  of  dharmas,  the 
Madhyamika  dialectics,  Yogacara  Idealism,  Sautrantika  phenomenalism,  Dinnaga’s 
theory  of  perception  and  knowledge,  and  Dharmakirti’s  doctrine  of  universal  flux. 
Knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  required. 

Exclusion:  SIS360Y 

17th-and  18th-Century  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL243H,  244H,  PHI220Y)  78L 

Classic  texts  by  European  philosophers  (e.g.  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant).  Their  attitudes  toward  science  and  religion,  and 
their  theories  about  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  human  knowledge,  culminating  in 
the  "Copemican  Revolution"  of  Kant. 

Recommended  preparation : PHL100Y/PHI103Y 

Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  (formerly  PHL234H,  PHI230H,  241Y)  39L 

These  authors,  dissenters  from  the  ideology  of  progress,  have  left  their  mark  on  much 
of  twentieth-century  philosophy  and  literature.  Schopenhauer’s  rationale  for  pessi- 
mism; Kierkegaard's  view  of  faith;  Nietzsche’s  arguments  on  the  relation  of  values  to 
power  and  will. 

Marx  and  Marxism  (formerly  PHL212H)  39L 

The  ontological,  epistemological,  ethical,  historical-social  and  revolutionary  political 
theories  of  Marx  and  his  followers:  materialism,  dialectics,  praxis,  absolute  and 
relative  truth,  Marxist  morality,  economic  theory,  and  historical  causation. 

Introduction  to  Existentialism  (formerly  PHL230H,  PHI240H,  241Y)  39L 

Existentialists  reject  the  belief  in  a fixed  human  nature,  and  hold  that  the  individual 
creates  values  by  free  choice.  They  have  influenced  theology,  psychology,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  art;  their  philosophy  is  often  expressed  in  works  of  literature.  Typical 
authors  include  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevski,  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Sartre,  and  Camus. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre  (formerly  PHL331H)  39L 

Sartre’s  earlier  existentialism  as  expressed  in  theatre,  fiction,  and  philosophy;  his 
developing  Marxism  and  political  engagements. 

The  Analytic  Tradition  39L 

Analytic  philosophy  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  nature  of  language  and  its 
relation  to  traditional  philosophical  problems,  such  as  the  nature  of  reality.  Authors 
include  Frege,  Russell,  Moore,  Wittgenstein,  and  "logical  positivists”  such  as  Ayer. 
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PHL226H 

PHL228H 

, PHL230H 

PHL231H 

PHL234H 

PHL235H 

PHL237H 

PHL238H 

PHL240Y 

PHL241H 


Bertrand  Russell  (formerly  PHL232H) 

Bertrand  Russell’s  theories  about  human  knowledge,  politics,  and  society. 


The  Pragmatic  Tradition  (formerly  PHL347H,  PHI345H)  3' 

Major  themes  in  the  writing  of  Pierce,  James,  and  Dewey:  theories  of  meaning  a 
truth  in  terms  of  “practical  effects”;  the  justification  of  belief  in  terms 
“usefulness”;  instrumentalism. 


31  j P3H 


WH 


Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Truth  (formerly  PHL220H,  PHI252H) 

An  introduction  to  epistemology:  the  nature  and  scope  of  human  knowledge.  Perci 
tion,  meaning,  evidence,  certainty,  skepticism,  belief,  objectivity,  and  truth.  Sourc 
will  include  older  philosophical  classics  as  well  as  contemporary  journal  articles 
books. 


Existence  and  Reality  (formerly  PHL260H,  PHI255H)  3 

An  introduction  to  metaphysics:  conceptions  of  the  overall  framework  of  real 
Typical  problems  include  existence  and  essence,  categories  of  being;  mind  and  boi 
freedom  and  determinism;  causality;  space  and  time;  God. 


P 


Miracles,  Mysticism,  and  the  Paranormal  (formerly  PHL270H) 

Metaphysical  and  epistemological  problems  raised  by  claims  about  such  issues 
miracles,  mysticism,  extrasensory  perception,  pyschokinetic  powers,  and  alte 
states  of  consciousness. 


Philosophy  of  Religion  (formerly  PHL261H) 

The  nature  of  religion;  religious  faith;  arguments  for  God’s  existence;  religipH  J 
experience;  religion  and  human  autonomy;  the  problem  of  evil;  religious  and  athei 
existentialism. 

Exclusion:  PHI236Y 


1H 


Philosophy  of  Judaism:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  (formerly  PHL262H) 

The  philosophical  thought  which  resulted  when  thinkers  were  committed  to  t 
Judaism  and  philosophical  thought  and  aimed  to  reconcile  these  two  commitme 
Philo  and  the  mediaeval  period,  including  Saadia,  Jehudah  Hallevi,  and  Maimonide 


Philosophy  of  Judaism:  Modern  (formerly  PHL263H,  363H,  PHI283H) 

The  attempt  of  modern  Jewish  philosophers — Mendelssohn,  Cohen,  Rosenzweig, 
especially  Buber — to  interpret  Judaism  from  the  perspective  of  “modern  experien 
and  “modern  philosophy”.  Emancipation  and  enlightenment,  revelation,  a religio 
reason,  divine  command  and  moral  autonomy,  and  the  influence  of  existentialism. 
Recommended  preparation  : PHL237H 


Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  (formerly  PHL215H,  280H,  281H,  PHI256Y) 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Consciousness  and  the  body;  pers 
identity  and  survival;  knowledge  of  other  minds;  free  will  and  the  nature  of  hu 
action. 


Philosophy  of  the  Emotions  (formerly  PHL285H) 

Typical  problems  studied:  Can  emotions  be  assessed  as  rational  or  irrational?  D( 
have  immediate  knowledge  of  our  emotions?  Are  emotions  right  or  wrong  in  tl 
selves?  Are  we  responsible  for  them?  How  do  our  socialized  emotional  repert< 
condition  our  conception  of  ourselves,  including  our  gender  identity?  Do  they  enc 
age  harmful  stereotypes? 


Conte 

Wplor 

disobe 
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_243H  Philosophy  of  Human  Sexuality  (formerly  PHL209H)  39L 

Philosophical  issues  about  sex  and  sexual  identity  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
biological,  psychological,  and  ethical  theories  of  sex  and  gender.  Some  typical  issues 
include  the  analysis  of  the  concept  of  gender;  male  and  female  sex  roles;  theories  of 
psycho-sexual  development;  sexual  morality;  “natural”,  “normal”,  and  “perverse” 
sex;  sexual  liberation;  love  and  sexuality. 

.244H  Human  Nature  and  Abnormality  (formerly  PHL216H)  39L 

An  application  of  methods  and  theories  in  philosophy  to  controversies  concerning 
such  issues  as  the  criteria  of  sanity,  normality,  or  rationality;  intelligence  and 
intelligence  testing;  male-female  sex  roles;  homosexuality;  alienation;  or  other  issues. 

245H  Modern  Symbolic  Logic  (formerly  PHL250H,  PHI290H)  39L 

The  application  of  symbolic  techniques  to  the  assessment  of  arguments.  Propositional 
calculus  and  quantification  theory.  Logical  concepts;  techniques  of  natural  deduction. 

246H  Probability  and  Inductive  Logic  (formerly  PHL251H)  39L 

The  elements  of  axiomatic  probability  theory  and  its  main  interpretations  (frequency, 
logical,  and  subjective).  Reasoning  with  probabilities  in  decision-making  and  science. 

250H  Philosophy  of  Language  (formerly  PHL282H)  39L 

The  nature  of  language  as  a system  of  human  communication,  theories  of  meaning 
and  meaningfulness,  and  the  relation  of  language  to  the  world  and  to  the  human  mind. 

>55H  Science  and  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL272H,  PHI295H)  39L 

Philosophical  attempts  to  understand  and  systematize  the  implications  of  advances  in 
the  physical,  social,  and  life  sciences:  explanation  and  theory;  induction  and 
evidence;  cause  and  effect;  space  and  time;  purpose,  motive,  and  freedom. 

!65H  Introduction  to  Political  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL210H,  PHI270Y)  39L 

Some  main  problems  of  political  philosophy:  anarchism  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  state;  the 
evaluation  of  forms  of  government;  liberalism  and  the  limits  of  state  authority;  the 
justificaton  of  civil  disobedience  and  revolution;  social  justice. 

Political  Theories:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  (formerly  PHL211H)  39L 

The  political  thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  Islamic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  political 
theories  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Other  topics  may  include  the  distinction  between  nature 
and  law  in  pre-Platonic  thought;  Hellenistic  and  Roman  political  theories  (e.g.  Ci- 
cero); God,  man,  and  society  in  early  Christian  thinkers  (e.g.  Augustine). 
Recommended  preparation : PHL101 Y/PHI103Y 

Political  Theories:  Modern  (formerly  PHL211H)  39L 

European  philosophers  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  on  such  topics 
as  the  grounds  of  law  and  authority,  the  relation  of  individual  and  society,  concepts  of 
freedom  and  rights,  the  impact  of  economics  on  political  thought.  Authors  may 
include  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  Marx,  and  Mill. 

L/2H  Philosophy  of  Education  (formerly  PHL214H,  PHI278H)  39L 

The  nature,  aims,  and  content  of  education;  learning  theory;  education  and  indoctri- 
nation; the  teaching  of  morals  and  the  morality  of  teaching;  the  role  and  justification 
of  educational  institutions,  their  relation  to  society  and  to  individual  goals;  authority 
and  freedom  in  the  school. 

L 4H  Contemporary  Social  Issues  (formerly  PHL205H,  283 H)  39L 

Against  the  background  of  some  major  social  and  political  theories,  this  course  will 
explore  such  practical  problems  as  nationalism,  racism,  sexism,  inequality,  civil 
disobedience,  revolution,  political  radicalism,  and  war. 
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PHL275H 

PHL278H 

PHL279H 

/ 

PHL281H 

PHL284H 

PHL285H 

PHL286H 

PHL287H 

PHL288H 

PHL289H 

PHL290H 


295H 


Introduction  to  Ethics  (formerly  PHL200H) 

Typical  topics  include  relativism;  the  nature  and  limits  of  moral  responsibility; 
relation  between  self-interest  and  morality;  the  nature  of  moral  theories. 

Exclusion : PHI276Y 


Ethical  Theories:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  (formerly  PHL201H) 

Major  traditions  in  Western  moral  philosophy  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times 
Platonic  idea  of  an  objective  good  and  the  equation  of  virtue  with  wisdom 
Aristotelian  idea  of  a life  proper  to  rational  beings;  Epicurean  hedonism;  the  med  IE 
val  notion  of  natural  law. 


Hu 


Ethical  Theories:  Modern  (formerly  PHL201H,  PHL202H  in  1976-77) 

Major  traditions  in  Western  moral  philosophy  from  the  seventeenth  century 
development  of  the  inductive  method  and  the  origins  of  utilitarianism  in 
Kant’s  attempt  to  ground  an  ethic  of  duty  on  the  requirements  of  rationality 
utilitarianism  of  Bentham  and  Mill. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL278H 


Morality,  Medicine,  and  the  Law  (formerly  PHL/PHI276H) 

Moral  implications  of  recent  developments  in  medicine  and  the  life  sciences;  relflH 
legal  and  social  issues.  Euthanasia,  health  care  priorities,  abortion,  and  fer 
control  against  the  background  of  some  major  ethical  theories. 


Contemporary  Moral  Issues  (formerly  PHL205H) 

An  application  of  philosophical  methods  and  theories  in  ethics  to  controve 
concerning  such  issues  as  abortion,  euthanasia,  war,  censorship,  norms  of  se 
behaviour,  or  other  topics. 


fii 


Aesthetics  (formerly  PHL206H  in  1976-77,  PHL202H  prior  to  1976-77) 

Some  central  areas  in  philosophy  of  art  such  as  the  nature  of  a work  o 
definitions  and  theories  of  art,  aesthetic  experience,  perception  and  sensib 
objectivity  in  criticism;  standards  of  taste  or  evaluation. 


fi  11 


History  of  Aesthetics  (formerly  PHI265Y) 

Notions  of  art  and  beauty:  the  relation  of  art  to  religion  and  politics,  whether  bi 
is  a form  of  truth  or  of  goodness,  arts  and  crafts  before  the  industrial  era.  Rea< 
include  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Kant. 


Aesthetics  of  Music  (formerly  PHL203H) 
Musical  meaning,  form,  content,  image, 
experience. 


and  materials.  A critique  of  mi 


Literature  and  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL204H) 

The  literary  expression  of  philosophical  ideas  and  the  interplay  between  literatur 
philosophy. 


Film  Aesthetics  (formerly  PHL207H) 

Principles  of  film  criticism;  film  space;  form  and  content;  the  function  of  ed 
acting;  potentialities  and  limitations  of  the  medium;  “reality”  in  cinema  ve.rii 
screening  fee  may  be  charged. 


Philosophy  and  the  Great  Thinkers  (formerly  PHI250H) 

An  influential  non-philosopher,  such  as  Darwin,  Einstein,  or  Freud,  will  be  cc 
ered  from  a philosophical  point  of  view. 
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L295H 


rE 


J01Y 


302 Y 


i308H 


310H 


311H 


U2H 


13H 


15H 


16H 


17H 


Philosophy  of  Business  39L 

Philosophical  issues  in  ethics,  social  theory,  and  theories  of  human  nature  insofar  as 
they  bear  on  contemporary  conduct  of  business.  Issues  include:  Does  business  have 
moral  responsibilities?  Can  social  costs  and  benefits  be  calculated?  Does  modern 
business  life  determine  human  nature  or  the  other  way  around?  Do  political  ideas  and 
institutions  such  as  democracy  have  a role  within  business? 

300  SERIES  COURSES 

All  300  level  courses  carry  three  half-courses  in  Philosophy  as  prererequisite.  Only 
specific  courses  required  or  suggested  are  listed  below. 

Plato  (formerly  PHL340H,  PHI302Y)  78L 

Central  philosophical  problems  in  Plato  and  Platonism. 

Prerequisite : PH  L/PH 1200 Y 

Aristotle  (formerly  PHL341H,  PH  1303 Y)  78L 

Central  philosophical  problems  in  Aristotle  and  Aristotelianism. 

Prerequisite : PH  L/PH  1200 Y 

Indian  Philosophy:  Logic  and  Knowledge  39L 

The  logical  systems  and  philosophical  theories  of  perception  and  knowledge  in  the 
classical  Indian  tradition.  Knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  required. 

Exclusion : SIS342H,  343H 
Recommended  preparation : SIS240Y/260Y 


The  Rationalists  (formerly  PHL342H)  39L 

Central  philosophical  problems  in  Descartes,  Leibniz,  and  Spinoza. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI230H,  231H 

The  Empiricists  (formerly  PHL343H)  39L 

Central  philosophical  problems  in  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI210Y,  PHL310H,  PHL/PHI230H,  231H 

Kant  (formerly  PHL344H,  PHI323H)  39L 

A systematic  study  of  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI2 10Y/PHL3 10H,  311H 

Issues  in  Modern  Philosophy  26S 

Some  aspect  of  modern  philosophy  not  usually  covered  in  other  courses  in  this 
category,  e.g.  Kant’s  moral  philosophy  or  Spinoza’s  political  philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  PHL/PHI210Y,  PHL310H,  311H,  PHL/PHI312H 

19th-Century  German  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL346H)  39L 

Post-Kantian  idealism  in  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  the  reactions  against  it  of 
Kierkegaard,  Marx,  and  Nietzsche. 

Prerequisite : PHL/PHI3 1 2H 

Hegel  (formerly  PHL345H,  PHI333H)  39L 

Central  problems  in  Hegel’s  philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI312H 

Issues  in  19th-Century  Philosophy  26S 


A theme  in  several  nineteenth-century  philosophers  or  some  aspect  of  a philosopher’s 
work  not  usually  covered  in  other  courses. 

Prerequisite:  300  level  work  in  the  relevant  area 
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PHL318H 

PHL320H 

PHL321H 

PHL326H 

PHL327H 

PHL332H 

PHL333H 

PHL335H 

PHL338H 

PHL340H 

PHL341H 


Issues  in  Marxist  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL391H) 

Selected  topics  in  Marxist  philosophy:  classical  works  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin, 
selections  from  neo-Marxists. 

Prerequisite:  PHL216H 


Phenomenology  (formerly  PHL330H,  PHI340Y) 

Phenomenological  method  examined  through  a problem  or  through  a study  of  so 
philosopher(s),  e.g.  Meinong,  Husserl,  and  Merleau-Ponty. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI210Y,  312H 


vm 


Existentialism  (formerly  PHI340Y) 

Existential  philosophy  examined  through  a problem  or  through  a study  of  so 
philosopher(s),  e.g.  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  Marcel. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI320H 


L345H 


Wittgenstein  (formerly  PHI343Y) 

Wittgenstein’s  views  on  the  structure  and  function  of  language,  meaning,  the  possil 
ty  of^a  private  language,  and  the  concepts  of  feeling  and  thinking.  The  Tractc 
Logico-Philosophicus  and  the  Philosophical  Investigations . 

Recommended  preparation:  PHL/PHI210Y/PHL31 1H,  PHL/PHI245H 


L346H 


Contemporary  Analytic  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL348H) 

Problems  in  analytic  philosophy,  stressing  new  directions  and  some  recent  contro1 
sies. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI245H 


Issues  in  Metaphysics  (formerly  PHL360H) 

Typical  problems  include  ontological  categories;  ontological  commitment; 
objectivity  of  space  and  time;  causality  and  determinism;  mind  and  body. 


Issues  in  Epistemology 

Typical  problems  include  knowledge  and  belief,  perception, 
distinction,  theories  of  truth,  necessity  and  the  a priori. 
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Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Religion  (formerly  PHL361H,  PHI380H,  381 H) 

Some  specific  problem(s)  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  such  as  religious  paradox, 
ontological  argument,  theories  concerning  God’s  transcendence,  and  human  free< 
in  relation  to  God. 

Prerequisite:  PHL235H/PHI236Y 


Issues  in  Contemporary  Jewish  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL363H) 

A selection  of  issues  and  texts  in  contemporary  Jewish  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI238H 


J47H 


»H  < 


Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Mind  (formerly  PHI358H) 

Typical  problems  include  the  brain-mind  identity  theory;  intentionality  and  the  r 
tal;  personal  identity;  the  nature  of  human  action. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI240Y 


Freedom,  Responsibility,  and  Human  Action  (formerly  PHL301H) 

Human  action,  and  the  nature  of  freedom  and  responsibility  in  the  light  of  conter 
rary  knowledge  concerning  the  causation  of  behaviour. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI240Y 
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Minds  and  Machines  (formerly  PHL380H)  39L 

Can  machines  think  and  feel?  Are  human  beings  simply  very  complicated  biochemical 
devices,  perhaps  of  a sort  that  future  technology  may  be  able  to  simulate?  These 
questions  are  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  recent  research  and  discussion  on  the 
simulation  of  intelligence  and  purposive  behaviour. 

Prerequisite'.  PHL/PHI245H 
Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI240Y 

Philosophy  and  Psychoanalysis  (formerly  PHL392H)  39L 

The  interconnections  between  psychoanalysis  and  philosophy,  with  emphasis  on  the 
theory  of  mind,  motivation,  and  the  psychology  of  value  and  psychoanalytic  metaphi- 
losophy. Authors  may  include  Erikson,  Freud,  Hartmann,  Kris,  Lazerowitz,  Merleau- 
Ponty,  MacIntyre,  Ricoeur,  Ryle,  Rapaport,  Sartre,  Simon,  and  Wittgenstein. 

Intermediate  Logic  (formerly  PHL350H,  PHI390H)  39L 

A sequel  to  PHL/PHI245H,  treating  definite  descriptions,  soundness  and 
completeness  of  propositional  and  quantificational  logic,  and  other  metalogical  topics. 
Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI245H 

Philosophy  of  Logic  and  Mathematics  (formerly  PHL351H)  39L 

Platonism  versus  nominalism,  the  relation  between  logic  and  mathematics,  epistemo- 
logical implications  of  Godel's  and  Church’s  theorems,  counter-factuals,  necessity  and 
possibility,  extensional  and  intensional  contexts,  synonymy,  intuitionism,  and  con- 
structivity. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI245H 

Many-valued  and  Modal  Logics  (formerly  PHL352H)  * 39L 

Many-valued  and  modal  propositional  logics  and  their  interrelations;  logical  matrices 
and  possible-world  semantics;  problems  of  interpretation  and  philosophical  applica- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI245H 

Philosophical  Uses  of  Logic  (formerly  PHL354H,  PHI392H)  39L 

Interactions  between  logical  theory  and  metaphysics,  value  theory,  and  the 
foundations  of  mathematics  and  language. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI245H 

Set  Theory  (formerly  PHL353H)  39L 

Axiomatic  set  theory  developed  in  a practical  way,  as  a logical  tool  for  philosophers, 
with  some  attention  to  philosophical  problems  surrounding  it. 

Prerequisite:  PHL/PHI245H 

Philosophy  and  Grammar  (formerly  PHL382H)  39L 

The  claims  of  Logical  Positivism,  “Oxford  Philosophy”,  Structuralism,  or  modern 
Generative  Linguistics  about  the  relevance  of  grammar  to  philosophy.  The  rationale 
of  going  from  structural  considerations  to  hypotheses  about  mind,  metaphysics,  and 
meaning. 

Recommended  preparation : PHL250H 

Formal  Semantics  (formerly  PHL383H)  39L 

The  sense-reference  distinction;  the  theory  of  descriptions;  model  languages,  the 
relation  between  theory  of  truth  and  theory  of  meaning,  and  the  semantics  of  modal 
notions.  Readings  include  Frege  and  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  PHL245H 
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PHL352H 

PHL353H 

PHL355H 

PHL360H 

PHL361H 

PHL365H 

PHL370H 

PHL375H 

PHL382H 

PHL390H 


The  Inexpressible  (formerly  PHL395H)  3$ 

Various  efforts  towards  delimiting  the  outer  boundaries  of  discursive  thought  ai 
symbolism;  the  support  for  such  efforts  and  the  grounds  for  challenging  thei 
Readings  concerning  philosophical  tensions  between  mysticism  and  logic,  drawn  frc 
philosophy  of  language,  religion,  epistemology,  and  theory  of  value. 


)TE 


1L400H 


Structuralism  and  Hermeneutics  (formerly  PHL395H)  3‘ 

These  schools  are  predominant  in  contemporary  European  philosophy.  Structurali 
argue  from  a theory  of  language  to  theories  of  literary  criticism,  social  science,  a 
consciousness  itself.  Hermeneutics  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a very  differ* 
theory  of  language.  Both  will  be  studied,  with  emphasis  on  philosophy  of  langur 
and  theory  of  literary  interpretation. 


IL410H 


1L430H 


Philosophy  of  Natural  Science  (formerly  PHL370H,  PHI395H) 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions  of  the  natu 
sciences. 

Recommended  preparation : PHL/PHI245H 


Philosophy  of  Social  Science  (formerly  PHL314H) 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions  of  the  sot 
sciences. 

Prerequisite : Two  courses  in  the  social  sciences 
Recommended  preparation : PHL/PHI240Y 


Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  (formerly  PHL392H,  412H) 

The  philosophical  implication  of  some  social-scientific  theory,  approach,  or  discipli 
In  any  year,  the  focus  is  on  one  discipline,  such  as  economics,  psychology, 
anthropology,  or  on  one  approach,  such  as  behaviourism,  functionalism,  or  psycho 
alysis. 

Prerequisite : Two  courses  in  the  social  sciences 


1L435H 


M4AH 


W45H 


H450H 


l 455K 


Contemporary  Political  Theory  (formerly  PHL310H,  31 1H,  PHI370H) 
Some  important  twentieth-century  writings. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  PHL/PHI265H,  PHL268H,  269H 


m 


Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Law  (formerly  PHL312H) 
A selection  of  issues  and  texts. 


I5H  / 


Contemporary  Ethical  Theory  (formerly  PHL300H,  PHI360H) 
A selection  of  issues  and  texts. 

Prerequisite : One  of  PHL275H,  278H,  279H,  PHI276Y 


•ft/4971 
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Human  Values:  Death  and  Dying  (formerly  PHI377H) 

Philosophical  and  religious  significance  of  death,  ethical  and  legal  aspects  of  term 
tion  of  life,  human  individuality  and  personhood  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  life, 
definition  and  criteria  of  death. 

Prerequisite:  One  full  course  in  Ethics,  preferably  PHL/PHI281H,  PHI282H 
Philosophical  Dialogue  (formerly  PHI350Y) 

Conducted  jointly  by  two  staff  members  who  exemplify  different  philosophical  p( 
of  view' and  methods.  The  subject  of  study,  which  varies  from  year  to  year, 
significant  philosophical  thinker,  topic,  or  text. 

Prerequisite:  Three  full  courses  in  Philosophy 
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PHL396H/397H/398H/399H  Special  Tutorials 
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400  SERIES  COURSES 

)TE  Prerequisite  for  all  400-level  courses  is  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  will 
normally  be  given  only  where  the  “Recommended  preparation"  has  been  done. 


L400H  Advanced  Topics  in  History  of  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL440H)  26S 

L410H  Advanced  Topics  in  Problems  of  Philosophy  26S 

'L430H  Advanced  Topics  in  Epistemology  (formerly  PHL420H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation:  PHL/PHI330Y 

L435H  Advanced  Topics  in  Metaphysics  (formerly  PHL460H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL332H/PHI331Y 

L440H  Advanced  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Mind  (formerly  PHL480H/481H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI340H/PHL341H 

_445H  Advanced  Topics  in  Logic  (formerly  PHL450H,  451H,  452H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation  : Three  courses  in  logic  above  the  200  level 

-450H  Advanced  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Language  (formerly  PHL482H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation:  PHL350H,  351H/352H 


;.455H  Advanced  Topics  in  Philosophv  of  Natural  Science  (formerly  PHL470H,  47 1H,  472H) 

26S 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL355H 

[456H  Avicenna  and  his  Critics  (See  MEI  under  "Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies") 

I.465H  Advanced  Topics  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL410H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI365H 

;.475H  Advanced  Topics  in  Moral  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL400H)  26S 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL/PHI375H 

- 485H  Advanced  Topics  in  Aesthetics  26S 

Recommended  preparation  : PHL285H,  PHL/PHI286H 

T 496H/497H/498H/499H  Individual  Studies  (formerly  PHL496H-499H,  PHI451Y-452Y)  TBA 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE  PHILOSOPHY  PROGRAMME:  PHI  COURSES 

CE  The  PHI  courses  listed  below,  are  taught  at  St.  Michael’s  College  and  form  a 
complete  programme  in  Philosophy,  reflecting  the  College’s  traditions.  For  detailed 
descriptions  of  all  PHI  courses,  see  the  College  Handbook  available  from  the  College 
Philosophy  office  (Elmsley  Hall,  Room  2),  from  the  College  Registrar,  and  at  215 

t Huron  Street. 

03 Y Philosophical  Analysis  52 L,  26T 

Central  problems  of  philosophy  include:  What  can  we  know?  What  is  ultimately  real? 
How  ought  we  to  live?  How  is  the  individual  related  to  the  state?  Emphasis  on  the 
development  of  philosophical  techniques  and  reasoning:  conceptual  analysis,  defini- 
tions and  distinctions;  criticism  and  construction  of  philosophical  arguments. 
Exclusion:  PHL100Y,  101 Y,  102Y,  PHI104Y,  105Y 
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PHI104Y 

PHI105Y 

PHI200Y 
PH 1205 Y 

PHI210Y 

PHI215H 

PHI220H 

PHI225H 

PHI228H 

PHI230H 

PHI231H 

PHI236Y 

PHI238H 
PH  1 240 Y 


Philosophy  and  the  Sciences  52L,  26‘jPH^ 

Typical  problems  of  philosophy  which  arise  as  assumptions  or  implications  | 
scientific  method,  theory  or  worldview  in  the  physical,  life,  and  social  science; 
perception,  scientific  induction,  definition,  explanation;  freedom  and  determinisnp^ 
human  nature  and  moral  values. 

Exclusion : PHL100Y,  101Y,  102Y,  PHI103Y,  105Y 


Philosophy  in  Western  Culture  52L,  26 

The  influence  of  philosophical  doctrines  and  arguments  on  the  development  of  t I 
literary,  religious,  and  scientific  dimensions  of  Western  culture.  Study  of  centr  PHI$I 
writing  and  authors  in  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  the  mediaeval  Christian  cultun 
the  seventeenth  century  age  of  science,  and  the  modern  age  of  technology. 

Exclusion : PHL100Y,  101Y,  102Y,  PHI103Y,  104Y 


Birth  of  Western  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL240H,  241H) 
See  PHL200Y  for  description. 


78 


Mediaeval  Philosophy  (formerly  PHI210Y) 

The  philosophical  ideas  developed  by  influential  Christian,  Islamic,  and  Jewi' 
thinkers  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century  (e.g.  Augustine,  Boethius,  Anselr 
Abelard,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Maimonides,  Bonaventure,  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotu 
William  of  Ockham);  the  relation  of  reason  and  faith,  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  t!  PHI272I 
notion  of  creation,  humanity,  the  soul  and  knowledge,  and  the  problem  of  universal 
Recommended  preparation  : PHI/PHL200Y  (prior  or  concurrent) 


17th-and  18th-Century  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL243H,  244H,  PHI220Y) 
See  PHL210Y  for  description. 
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Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  (formerly  PHL234H,  PHI230H,  241Y)  3S 
See  PHL215H  for  description. 


Introduction  to  Existentialism  (formerly  PHL230H,  PHI240H,  241Y) 
See  PHL220H  for  description. 


3S 


PHI278H 


The  Analytic  Tradition 

See  PHL225H  for  description. 
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The  Pragmatic  Tradition  (formerly  PHL347H,  PHI245H,  345Y) 
See  PHL228H  for  description. 


Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Truth  (formerly  PHL220H,  PHI252H) 
See  PHL230H  for  description. 


Existence  and  Reality  (formerly  PHL260H,  PHI255H) 
See  PHL231H  for  description. 


Philosophy  and  Religion  (formerly  PHI280Y) 

Problems  such  as  the  origin  of  the  concept  of  God;  arguments  for  the  existence 
God;  the  attributes  of  God;  paradox  in  religious  discourse;  mystical  experience;  divi 
revelation  and  faith;  miracles;  the  problem  of  evil;  life  after  death;  religion  and 
institutionalization. 

Exclusion : PHL235H 
Recommended  preparation : PHI  103 Y 
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Philosophy  of  Judaism:  Modern  (formerly  PHL263H,  363H,  PHI283H) 
See  PHL238H  for  description. 


Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  (formerly  PHL280H,  281H,  PHI256Y) 
See  PHL240Y  for  description. 
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Modern  Symbolic  Logic  (formerly  PHL250H,  PHI290H)  39L 

See  PHL245H  for  description. 

Rhetoric  and  Reasoning  (formerly  PHI291H)  39L 

The  area  of  informal  logic — the  unformalized  and  usually  non-deductive  logic  of 
ordinary  language.  Criteria  for  the  critical  assessment  of  arguments  as  strong  or 
merely  persuasive.  Different  types  of  argument  and  techniques  of  refutation;  their  use 
and  abuse. 

Science  and  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL272H,  PHI295H)  39L 

See  PHL255H  for  description. 

Introduction  to  Political  Philosophy  (formerly  PHL210H,  PHI270Y)  39L 

See  PHL265H  for  description. 

Philosophy,  Law,  and  Society  (formerly  PHI275Y)  78L 

The  nature  of  law  and  its  function  in  society.  Theories  of  the  origin  and  function  of 
law;  justice;  natural  law  and  natural  rights;  law  and  morality;  the  justification  of 
punishment. 

Co-requisite : One  course  in  Philosophy  or  Political  Science 

Philosophy  of  Education  (formerly  PHL214H,  PHI278H)  39L 

See  PHL272H  for  description. 

Moral  Philosophy  (formerly  PHI260Y)  78L 

Conditions  of  a “good  life”;  good,  right,  obligation,  virtues;  egoism  and  altruism;  the 
grounds  of  moral  judgements;  moral  reason  and  religious  faith;  ethical  relativism; 
freedom  and  responsibility.  Philosophical  theories  such  as  natural  law,  utilitarianism, 
Kantian  deontology,  and  existentialism. 

Exclusion:  PHL275H 
Recommended  preparation : PHI  103 Y 

Ethical  Theories:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  39L 

See  PHL278H  for  description. 

Morality,  Medicine,  and  the  Law  (formerly  PHL/PHI276H)  f 39L 

Moral  implications  of  recent  developments  in  medicine  and  the  life  sciences;  related 
legal  and  social  issues.  Euthanasia,  health  care  priorities,  abortion,  and  fertility 
control  against  the  background  of  some  major  ethical  theories. 

Ethics,  Health  Science,  and  the  Law  (formerly  PHI277H)  39L 

Moral  implications  of  recent  developments  in  medicine  and  the  life  sciences;  related 
legal  and  social  issues.  Experimentation  on  human  subjects,  transplants,  behaviour 
modification,  and  genetic  control,  against  the  background  of  some  major  ethical 
theories. 

History  of  Aesthetics  (formerly  PHI265Y)  39L 

See  PHL286H  for  description. 

Philosophy  and  the  Great  Thinkers  (formerly  PHI250H)  39L 

See  PHL290H  for  description. 

300  SERIES  COlfRSES 

All  300-level  courses  carry  three  half-courses  in  Philosophy  as  prerequisite.  Only 
specific  courses  required  or  suggested  are  listed  below. 

Plato  (formerly  PHL340H,  PHI302Y)  78L 

See  PHL301Y  for  description. 
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PHI302Y 

PHI305Y 

PHI306Y 

PHI312H 

PHI316H 

PHI320H 

PHI321H 

PHI326H 

PHI330Y 

PHI331Y 

PHI335H 

SMC335Y 

PHI340H 

PHI345H 


Aristotle  (formerly  PHL341H,  PHI303Y) 

See  PHL302Y  for  description. 

Augustine  of  Hippo  (formerly  PHI311Y)  51 

Augustine’s  thought  in  relation  to  classical  and  Christian  influences  including  Neo 
Platonism,  and  his  task  of  creating  a Christian  philosophy  in  the  light  of  themes  such 
as  belief  and  understanding,  creation  and  signs,  sensation  and  rational  knowledge  W 
humanity  and  the  soul,  divine  illumination  and  truth,  and  the  way  of  God. 

Prerequisite:  PHI/PHL200Y/205Y 
Recommended  preparation : PHI236Y 

Thomas  Aquinas  (formerly  PHI313Y)  525! 

The  interpretation  of  Aquinas’  writings  in  their  historical,  setting  as  a key  to  the 
nature  of  his  contribution  to  Philosophy.  Aspects  of  his  teaching  on  revelation  ant 
reason,  God  and  the  meaning  of  creation  and  creature,  the  structure  of  the  humar 
composite,  human  destinv  and  the  problem  of  beatitude. 

Prerequisite : PHI/PHL200Y /205 Y 
Recommended  preparation : PHI236Y 


U365H 


Kant  (formerly  PHL344H,  PHI323H) 

See  PHL312H  for  description. 

Hegel  (formerly  PHL345H,  PHI333H) 

Central  problems  in  Hegel’s  philosophy. 
Prerequisite-.  PHL/PHI312H 

Phenomenology  (formerly  PHL330H,  PHI340Y) 
See  PHL320H  for  description. 

Existentialism  (formerly  PHI340Y) 

See  PHL321H  for  description. 

Wittgenstein  (formerly  PHI343Y) 

See  PHL326H  for  description. 

Epistemology  (formerly  PHL320H,  PHI352Y) 

The  nature  and  scope  of  human  knowledge 
Recommended  preparation : PHL/PHI210Y,  230H 
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Metaphysics  (formerly  PHI355Y)  781 

Possibility,  nature,  and  methodology  of  metaphysics  itself;  the  question  of  historica 
development  of  metaphysical  ideas.  Readings  from  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Kant,  Hegel 
and  Heidegger. 

Exclusion : PHL332H 

Prerequisite : PHL/PHI200Y/205 Y/2 10 Y 

Recommended  preparation  -.  PHL/PHI231H 

Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Religion  (formerly  PHL361H,  PHI380H,  381H) 

See  PHL335H  for  description. 

Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael’s  College  Courses' 
Standing  in  this  course  counts  as  one-half  credit  toward  a Specialist  Programme  i 
Philosophy. 


Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Mind  (formerly  PHI358H) 
See  PHL340H  for  description. 

Intermediate  Logic  (formerly  PHL350H,  PHI390H) 
See  PHL345H  for  description. 


S375H 


I81H 


H382H 
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4I347H  Many-valued  and  Modal  Logics  (formerly  PHL352H)  39L 

See  PHL347H  for  description. 

41 348 H Philosophical  Uses  of  Logic  (formerly  PHL354H,  PHI392H)  39L 

See  PHL348H  for  description. 

4 1362 H Philosophy  of  History  (formerly  PHL315H)  39L 

Typical  questions  include:  Has  history  any  meaning?  Can  there  be  general  theories  of 
history?  How  are  the  findings  of  historians  related  to  the  theories  of  metaphysics  and 
of  science?  Is  history  deterministic?  Must  the  historian  make  value  judgements?  Is 
history  science  or  an  art?  Are  there  historical  forces  or  spirits  of  an  epoch? 


4I363H  Issues  in  Philosophy  of  History  (formerly  PHL316H)  26S 

Selected  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  history ; or  approaches  to  history  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  philosophers  or  philosophical  traditions. 

Prerequisite : PHL362H 

14I365H  Contemporary  Political  Theory  (formerly  PHL310H,31 1H,  PHI370H)  39L 

See  PHL365H  for  description. 

t 4I375H  Contemporary  Ethical  Theory  (formerly  PHL300H,  PHI360H)  39L 

See  PHL375H  for  description. 

? 41381 H Human  Values:  Experimentation  on  Human  Subjects  (formerly  PHI376H)  26S 


Some  moral  and  legal  problems  associated  with  the  practice  of  experimentation  on 
human  subjects:  e.g.  consent  of  children  or  the  mentally  ill,  necessity  and/or  desirabil- 
ity of  experimentation  on  human  subjects,  risk  versus  benefit,  experimental  therapy, 
experimentation  on  self. 

Prerequisite : One  full  course  in  Ethics,  preferably  PHL/PHI281H,  PHI282H 

> 4I382H  Human  Values:  Death  and  Dying  (formerly  PHI377H)  26S 

Philosophical  and  religious  significance  of  death,  ethical  and  legal  aspects  of  termina- 
tion of  life,  human  individuality  and  personhood  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  life, 
definition  and  criteria  of  death. 

Prerequisite : One  full  course  in  Ethics,  preferably  PHL/PHI281H,  PHI282H 

41383 H Human  Values:  Mental  Health/Mental  Illness  26S 

Examination  of  the  mental  health-illness  spectrum  in  terms  of  definitions,  assump- 
tions, implications,  and  moral  dilemmas.  Topics  include  involuntary  commital  consent 
to  treatment,  therapies,  research,  and  cure. 

Prerequisite : One  full  course  in  Ethics,  preferably  PHL/PHI281H,  PHI282H 

4 1 390 H Philosophical  Dialogue  (formerly  PHI350Y)  26S 

Conducted  jointly  by  two  staff  members  who  exemplify  different  philosophical  points 
of  view  and  methods.  The  subject  of  study,  which  varies  from  year  to  year,  is  a 
significant  philosophical  thinker,  topic,  or  text. 

Prerequisite : Three  full  courses  in  Philosophy 

4C390Y  English  and  Philosophy  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael’s  College  Courses”) 

EI456H  Avicenna  and  his  Critics  (See  MEI  under  “Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies”) 

4I496H/497H/498H/499H  Individual  Studies  (formerly  PHL496H-499H,  PHI451Y-452H)  TBA 
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Professors  Emeriti 

E. J.  Allin,  ma,  ph  d 
J.M.  Anderson,  ma,  ph  d 

A.W.  Brewer,  m sc,  ph  d,  a inst  p 
R.W.  McKay,  ma,  ph  d (obiit) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
R.L.  Armstrong,  ma,  ph  d (u) 

Professors  and  Associate  Chairmen 
D.G.  Ivey,  ma,  ph  d (n,w) 

University  Professors 

F. K.  Hare,  b sc,  ph  d,  ll  d,  d sc, 

FRC,  FRSC 
Professors 

R.E.  Azuma,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

H.C.  Corben,  ma,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

J.M.  Daniels,  ma,d  phil,  frsc, 

F INST  P,  FRSA 

R.C.  Desai,  b sc,  ph  d 

D. J.  Dunlop,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

R.M.  Farquhar,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 

E.  Fawcett,  ma,  ph  d 

G. D.  Garland,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
G.M.  Graham,  m sc,  eh  d 

P. A.  Griffin,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

C.O.  Hines,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
J.N.P.  Hume,  ma,  ph  d 

J.  V.  Iribarne,  dr  in  chem 

R.  List,  DIPL  PHYS  ETH,  DR  SC  NAT,  FRSC 

A.E.  Litherland,  b sc,  ph  d,  frsc,  frs 

F. D.  Manchester,  m sc,  ph  d 
A.D.  May,  ma,  ph  d 

K. G.  McNeill,  ma,  dphil 
Associate  Professors 

C. H.  Chapman,  ma,  ph  d 
R.F.  Code,  b sc,  am,  ph  d (e) 

T.E.  Drake,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

R.N.  Edwards,  b sc,  ph  d 
A.E.  Jacobs,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

A. W.  Key,  ma,  d phil  (i) 

J.D.  King,  BA,  d phil  (s) 

Assistant  Professors 
R.C.  Bailey,  b sc,  ph  d 
H-R.  Cho,  BS,  PH  D 
T.  Gal-Chen,  m sc,  ph  d 
E.  Honig,  ma,  ph  d 
Lecturers 

D. M.  Harrison,  m sc,  ph  d 

G. A.  McBean,  m sc,  ph  d 
Senior  Tutor 

J.M.  Pitre,  m sc,  ph  d 
Tutors 

B.  Hede,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 
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H.L.  Welsh,  oc,  ma,  ph  d,  d sc,  frs 
J.T.  Wilson,  cc,  obe,  ph  d,  sc  d, 

D SC,  D UNIV,  LL  D,  FRSC;  FRS 


D.J.  Rowe,  MA,  D PHIL 

B.P.  Stoicheff,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc, .frs 


J.W.  Moffat,  ph  d 
P.J.  O’Donnell,  b sc,  ph  d (s) 
D.A.L.  Paul,  ba,  ph  d 
J.D.  Prentice,  m sc,  ph  d 
R.E.  Pugh,  MA,  PH  D 

R. C.  Roeder,  m sc,  ph  d (s) 

G. D.  Scott,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

D.W.  Strangway,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
J.C.  Stryland,  ph  d 

H. W.  Taylor,  b sc,  ph  d (e) 

L. E.H.  Trainor,  ma,  ph  d (n) 

J.  Van  Kranendonk,  ph  d,  frsc 

S. H.  Vosko,  B ENG,  M SC,  PH  D (e) 

M. B.  Walker,  b eng,  d phil  (s) 
G.F.  West,  ma,  ph  d 

S. S.M.  Wong,  BA,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

T. S.  Yoon,  m sc,  ph  d 
D.  York,  BA,  D PHIL 


M.J.G.  Lee,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

R.K.  Logan,  b sc,  ph  d (n) 

G.J.  Luste,  BA,  PH  D 
W.R.  Peltier,  m sc,  ph  d 
J.M.  Perz,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

M.  Silverman,  md,  cm,  frcp 

G. I.A.  Stegeman,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

N.  Isgur,  BS,  PH  D 

R.A.  McLaren,  m sc,  ph  d 
P.A.  Speight,  m sc,  ph  d 

H. M.  Van  Driel,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

W.I.  Pugsley,  m sc 


S.M.  Quick,  m sc,  ph  d 
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“I  do  not  know  what  I may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a smoother  pebble  or  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

Isaac  Newton 


Physics  is  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  at  their  most  fundamental  level.  Physics  concerns  itself 
with  such  topics  as  motion;  gravitation;  electromagnetism;  radiation;  the  properties  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases;  the  structure  and  behaviour  of  molecules,  atoms,  and  nuclei;  the  elementary 
particles;  the  earth,  its  atmosphere  and  beyond.  In  the  past  hundred  years  applications  by  physical 
scientists  and  engineers  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  physicists  have  led  to  more  changes  in  our 
way  of  life  than  occurred  in  the  previous  thousand  years.  It  has  exerted  a powerful  influence  on 
bur  philosophies,  our  religions,  and  our  general  view  of  life.  A subject  of  so  great  and  general  an 
influence  is  not  only  of  interest  to  the  specialist,  it  should  be  understood  in  its  scope,  power,  and 
promise  for  the  future,  by  every  educated  person. 

The  study  of  Physics  can  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  a wide  variety  of  career  opportunities.  To 
pursue  fundamental  research  in  a university,  government,  or  industrial  laboratory  a programme  of 
graduate  studies  is  almost  essential.  Students  with  undergraduate  specialist  degrees  in  Physics 
night,  for  example,  find  employment  as  teachers  of  Physics  in  secondary  schools,  as  representa- 
:ives  for  science-oriented  companies,  as  research  assistants  in  industrial  laboratories  carrying  out 
research  development,  as  exploration  geophysicists,  or  as  meteorologists.  Students  with  a general 
background  in  Physics  can  find  applications  for  their  knowledge  in  such  areas  as  the  health 
sciences,  operations  research,  science  journalism,  and  patent  law. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a variety  of  course  packages  to  accommodate  a diversity  of 
ieeds.  Since  a concise  and  quantitative  description  of  most  physical  phenomena  can  be  achieved 
3nly  in  mathematical  terms,  a good  knowledge  of  Mathematics  is  essential  for  a proper 
jnderstanding  of  Physics,  and  many  of  the  physics  courses  in  these  packages  demand  correspond- 
ng  mathematics  courses  as  prerequisites  and  co-requisites. 

The  Specialist  Programmes  in  Physics,  and  Mathematics  and  Physics,  comprising  physics 
bourses  in  the  X5X  series,  are  designed  mainly  for  students  who  expect  to  continue  their  study  of 
Physics  to  graduate  level.  Each  programme  includes  a set  of  core  physics  courses  which  are 
:onsidered  to  contain  most  of  the  basic  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  Physics  or  any  related  subject.  Mechanics,  electromagnetism,  thermodynam- 
ics, statistical  physics,  and  quantum  physics  are  included.  These  Specialist  Programmes  may  be 
bntered  via  PHY150Y  or  via  PHY  130Y  with  some  additional  work. 

Alternatively,  the  student  may,  in  addition  to  core  physics  courses,  take  courses  in  other 
subjects,  either  to  acquire  a combined  specialization  or  to  broaden  his  background.  Students  are 
advised  to  examine  the  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Chemical  Physics,  Geology  and  Physics,  and 
Philosophy  and  Physics  programmes  as  examples  of  this  form  of  joint  specialization.  Specialist 
students  may  exploiGthe  variety  and  flexibility  of  these  options  in  ways  which  best  suit  their 
individual  needs.  Non-specialists  should  consider  the  Minor  Programme  offered  by  the  Department. 

Students  who  wish  an  introduction  to  Physics,  but  who  may  not  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
beyond  this  point  should  note  courses  such  as  JPUIOOY  and  PHY110Y.  Courses  intended  to 
satisfy  specific  needs,  such  as  PHY138Y  and  PHY238Y  (Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I and  II), 
JPA300Y  (Physics  and  Archaeology),  and  PHY338Y  (Exploration  Geophysics)  are  also  available. 

NOTE:  The  reference  book(s)  listed  at  the  end  of  a course  description  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
text(s)  for  the  course.  It  will,  however,  give  an  indication  of  the  level  at  which  the  course  is  to  be 
presented.  The  designated  prerequisites  or  co-requisites  are  strongly  recommended  but  may  be 
waived  by  the  Department  in  special  circumstances.  Students  wishing  to  discuss  the  waiving  of 
prerequisites  should  consult  the  Department  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Term,  if  possible.  The 
Department  produces  a brochure  which  includes  revised  and  more  extensive  course  descriptions, 
lists  the  lecturers  associated  with  each  course  and  the  persons  available  for  information  or 
counselling,  and  describes  the  functioning  of  the  Department.  Students  are  urged  to  secure  a copy 
of  this  booklet  from  the  Department  Office  at  the  beginning  of  Term. 

Associate  Chairman,  Undergraduate  Studies'.  Professor  D.G.  Ivey  (978-6674) 

Enquiries:  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  Room’328  (978-2936) 
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PHYSICS  (Consult  Associate  Chairman  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  Department  of  Physics) 
Specialist  programme:  \3l/2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year.  MAT  139Y;  PHY  150Y 

Second  year:  MAT  239Y,  244H;  PHY  250Y,  252H,  255H,  256H 

Third  year:  A PM  346H;  MAT  334H;  PHY  32.5Y/326H,  350Y,  351H,  352Y,  354H 

Fourth  year:  Three  400  series  PHY  courses 

NOTE:  Students  planning  to  continue  in  a graduate  Physics  programme  are  advised  to  include  two 
more  400  series  PHY  courses  in  Fourth  Year. 

Minor  programme:  8 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

First  year:  MAT  135Y/139Y;  PHY  130Y/138Y/150Y 
Second  year:  MAT  235Y/239Y;  PHY  230Y/238Y 

Third  year:  APM  331H/MAT  244H;  PHY  330Y;  272  courses  from  the  following  list:  MAT  225Y; 
PHY  226H,  (324H  & 338Y),  325Y/326H,  331H,  334H,  335H,  337H,  339H,  345H 

a! 

„ 

Basic  Physics  78L,  39P,  26T 

For  science  students  not  intending  to  pursue  further  work  in  physics.  Kinematics, 
dynamics,  gravitational  forces,  electromagnetism,  relativity,  wave  motion,  quantum 
theory,  and  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  (See  “NOTE”  after  PHY150Y  giving 
description  of  laboratory) 

Reference:  Atkins,  Physics,  3rd  edition 
Exclusion:  PHY130Y,  138Y,  150Y,  JPU100Y 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  or  C.  Students  without  grade  13  Calculus 
are  required  to  take  MAT110Y  concurrently 

Co-requisite:  None,  for  students  with  Grade  13  Calculus.  However  students  register- 
ing for  any  subsequent  higher  level  physics  course  will  be  expected  to  have  had 
MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y,  150Y) 

Recommended  preparation:  Grade  13  Physics 


JPU100Y 

PHY110Y 


PHY130Y 


Mechanics,  Waves,  and  Matter  52L,  39L,  26T 

Kinematics,  special  relativity,  planetary  motion,  harmonic  motion,  waves,  the  structure  of 
matter,  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 

Reference:  Armstrong  and  King,  Mechanics,  Waves  and  Thermal  Physics 
Exclusion:  JPU100Y,  PHY110Y,  138Y,  150Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F and  C 
Co-requisite:  MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y,  150Y) 

Recommended  preparation  : Grade  13  Physics 


I !;v 


PHY138Y  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I 58L,  39P.  261 

Vibrations  and  waves;  sound,  hearing,  echolocation,  and  ultrasound;  optics  of  vision 
mechanics;  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  and  nuclear  physics;  heat  and  energy  (Se< 
“NOTE”  after  PHY150Y  giving  description  of  laboratory) 

Reference:  Fuller,  Fuller  and  Fuller,  Physics,  including  Human  Applications 
Exclusion:  JPU100Y,  PHY110Y,  130Y,  150Y 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F and  C 
Co-requisite:  MAT1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/(140Y,  150Y) 

Recommended  preparation  : Grade  13  Physics 


PHY150Y  Mechanics  65L,  39P,  26^ 

A core  course  in  mechanics  for  students  with  considerable  ability  in  mathematic 
(differential  calculus  and  vector  algebra)  and  physics.  Basic  classical  and  relativist! 
kinematics  and  dynamics  in  the  context  of  the  motion  of  charged  particles,  th 
harmonic  oscillator,  rigid  body  dynamics,  kinetic  theory,  transport  processes, ^ani 
states  of  matter  (See  “NOTE”  after  PHY150Y  giving  description  of  laboratory) 
Reference:  Berkeley  Physics  Course  Vol.  I,  Mechanics;  and  French,  Special  Relativi 
ty 

Exclusion:  JPU100Y,  PHY110Y,  130Y,  138Y 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics  R & F,  C and  A,  Grade  13  Physics 
Co-requisite:  MAT139Y/(140Y,  150Y) 
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F NOTE 


JPC208Y 

HPS211H 

PHY215H 

PHY226H 

PHY230Y 


PHY238Y 


First  Year  Laboratory.  Taken  by  all  students  enrolled  in  PHY  110Y,  130Y,  138Y, 
150Y.  An  introductory  course  in  experimentation,  starting  with  a selected  experiment 
which  each  pair  of  students  is  obliged  to  complete  but  from  there  on  offering  choices. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  general  principles  of  experimentation:  planning,  use  of 
instruments,  error  estimation,  data  analysis  and  comparison  with  theory,  the  keeping 
of  complete  records,  and  genuine  exploratory  work.  Laboratories  are  given  in  alter- 
nate weeks;  students  taking  Physics  and  Chemistry  laboratories  may  schedule  these 
on  the  same  afternoon  of  alternate  weeks. 

200  SERIES  COURSES 

Energy:  An  Introduction  (See  JPC  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Topics  in  the  History  of  Physics  (See  HPS  under  “History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology”) 

Geophysics  26L 

Physics  of  the  earth,  atmosphere,  and  magnetosphere.  The  principal  conclusions 
reached  by  geophysicists  about  the  planet,  its  evolution,  and  the  processes  taking 
place  on4t;  current  research  problems. 

Reference : Flohn,  Weather  and  Climate ; York,  Planet  Earth 
Prerequisite:  PHY1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 

Physics  Laboratory  39P 

The  purposes  of  this  laboratory  are  to  develop  good  experimental  techniques  of 
careful  measurement,  error  analysis,  etc.,  and  to  encourage  imaginative  exploration. 
Students  may  select  from  a wide  range  of  experiments,  and  strict  time  limits  are  not 
imposed. 

Prerequisite : PH Y 1 30 Y/ 1 3 8 Y/ 1 50 Y 
Co-requisite : PH Y250Y/252H/255H 

Electromagnetism,  Waves  and  Optics  52L,  39P,  26T 

Fundamental  principles  of  electromagnetism  including  electrostatics,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  DC  and  AC  circuits,  Maxwell’s  equations,  electromagnetic  waves  and 
optics.  The  laboratory  work  includes  some  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  the  lecture 
material,  but  also  permits  a choice  from  a number  of  other  experiments  not  directly  related 
to  the  core  material.  Basic  differential  and  integral  calculus,  including  some  elementary 
differential  equations,  are  employed. 

Reference:  Weidner  and  Sells,  Elementary  Classical  Physics,  Vol.  II 
Exclusion:  PHY226H,  238Y,  250Y 
Prerequisite:  PHY1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 

Co-requisite:  None,  but  students  registering  for  any  subsequent  higher  level  physics 
course  will  be  expected  to  have  had  MAT230Y/235Y/239Y 

Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  II  78L,  26T 

Electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena;  electromagnetic  waves;  conduction  of  electrical 
impulses  by  electronic  devices,  cables  and  nervous  systems;  interactions  between  EM 
waves  and  biological  material;  physical  optics;  macroscopic  phenomena;  statistical  as- 
pects of  physics  as  applied  to  biological  systems.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  the  Life 
Sciences. 

Exclusion:  PHY230Y,  250 Y 
Prerequisite:  PHY1 10Y/130Y/138Y/150Y 

Co-requisite:  None,  but  students  registering  for  any  subsequent  higher  level  physics 
course  will  be  expected  to  have  had  MAT230Y/235Y/239Y 


PHY250Y 


PHY252H 


PHY253H 


PHY255H 


PHY256H 


Electromagnetism  52L,  26P,  26T 

A core  physics  course.  Electrostatics,  magnetic  field  (introduced  through  the  electric 
field  of  moving  charges),  dielectrics,  AC  circuits,  and  Maxwell’s  equations  with 
simple  solutions. 

Reference : Berkeley  Physics  Course  Vol.  II,  Purcell,  E.M.,  Electricity  and  Magne- 


tism 


Exclusion-.  PHY230Y/238Y 

Prerequisite : PHY  1 30 Y / 138Y/1 50Y 

Co-requisite : APM251 Y/MAT244H,  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y 


Statistical  Physics  26L,  13T 

A core  physics  course.  The  quantum  statistical  basis  of  macroscopic  systems; 
definition  of  entropy  in  terms  of  the  number  of  accessible  states  of  a many  particle 
system  leading  to  simple  expressions  for  absolute  temperature,  the  canonical  distribu- 
tion, and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Specific  effects  of  quantum  statistics  at  high 
densities  and  low  temperatures.  Brownian  motion  and  diffusion. 

Reference : Kittel,  Thermal  Physics 
Prerequisite : PH Y 1 30Y/ 1 38Y/1 50Y 


m 


Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  26L,  13T 

Provides  an  enrichment  for  theoretically-inclined  physics  students.  Invariance  un<Jer 
co-ordinate  transformations;  tensors,  transformation  groups,  symmetries,  fields,  and 
distributions.  Examples  from  classical  and  quantum  physics,  including  relativity. 
Prerequisite  : PHY150Y 
Co-requisite : MAT235Y/239Y/250Y 


Oscillations  and  Waves  13L,  13P 

A core  physics  course.  Normal  modes  of  oscillations,  free  and  forced  oscillations  of 
systems  with  many  degrees  of  freedom,  resonance,  wave  propagation  in  one  and  three 
dimensions,  reflection,  wave  packets,  interference,  and  diffraction.  Laboratory  work. 
Reference:  Main,  Vibrations  and  Waves  in  Physics 
Prerequisite:  PHY130Y/138Y/150Y 
Co-requisite : APM25 1 Y/MAT230Y/235Y/244H 


Introductory  Quantum  Mechanics  26L,  13T  f 

A core  physics  course.  Historical  development  of  quantum  mechanics:  energy  c 
quantum,  particle  nature  of  light,  theory  of  Niels  Bohr,  many  electron  atoms,  wave 
nature  of  matter,  wave  mechanics,  and  uncertainty  relations  and  complementarity,  a 
Application  of  Matrix  mechanics  to  some  real  problems:  basis  states  and  the  discrete  j 
Schroedinger  equation,  spinning  electron  in  a magnetic  field,  hyperfine  structure  in  i 
the  hydrogen  atom,  nuclear  spin  systems,  and  stationary  nuclear  spin  states  in  a I 
rotating  reference  frame. 

Reference:  Armstrong,  Introductory  Quantum  Mechanics  (notes  available  at  lectures);  • 
Cropper,  The  Quantum  Physicists  and  an  Introduction  to  Their  Physics',  Feynman, 
Lectures  on  Physics,  Vol.  Ill 
Prerequisite:  PHY130Y/138Y/150Y 
Co-requisite:  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y 


300  SERIES  COURSES 


Students  taking  300  series  courses  are  invited  to  attend  the  Thursday  afternoon  Department 
colloquia.  The  Department  of  Physics  will  provide  staff  advisers  during  the  Spring  Term  for 
students  taking  300  series  courses. 


JPA300Y  Physics  and  Archaeology  (See  JPA  under  “Joint  Courses’’) 
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•HY324H 


■ HY325Y 


HY326H 


HY330Y 


HY331H 


HY334H 


Geophysics  Laboratory  39P 

A laboratory  course  in  geophysical  prospecting  methods,  to  accompany  PHY338Y  or 
PHY443Y.  For  students  in  PHY338Y,  weekly  assignments  follow  the  lecture  course. 
For  students  in  PHY443Y,  the  programme  also  includes  a 6-day  field  camp  held  just 
before  Term  begins.  The  cost  of  food  and  transportation  will  not  exceed  $50.00  per 
student.  During  Term  the  data  taken  in  field  camp  may  be  interpreted  as  part  of  the 
sequence  of  assignments. 

Prerequisite:  MAT230Y/235Y/239Y,  PHY230Y/(250Y,  255H) 

Co-requisite-.  PHY338Y/443Y 

Quantum  Physics  Laboratory  156P 

A core  physics  course.  Experiments  of  both  a pure  and  applied  nature  in  areas  of 
atomic,  molecular,  solid  state,  nuclear  and  particle  physics.  The  experiments  are 
open-ended:  the  student  may  spend  more  or  less  time  on  any  particular  experiment 
depending.on  his  particular  interest.  The  course  provides  a framework  for  a student 
to  learn  significant  areas  of  quantum  physics  on  his  own  initiative.  To  resolve 
timetable  conflicts  the  laboratories  are  open  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Exclusion:  PHY326H 
Prerequisite:  PHY230Y/(250Y,  255H) 

Quantum  Physics  Laboratory  78P 

This  course  is  one-half  of  PHY325Y. 

Exclusion:  PHY325Y 
Prerequisite:  PHY230Y/(250Y,  255H) 

Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  78L 

Quantum  physics  at  the  non-specialist  level  with  emphasis  on  illustrative  material 
from  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Introduction  to  quantum  physics,  the  Schroedinger 
equation,  the  hydrogen  atom,  angular  momentum,  electron  spin,  the  helium  atom,  the 
periodic  table,  simple  molecules,  the  basic  properties  of  the  nucleus,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  reactions  and  elementary  particles. 

Reference  : Eisberg,  Fundamentals  of  Modern  Physics 
Prerequisite : PH Y230 Y/238Y/250Y 
Co-requisite:  APM33 1H/M AT244H 

Electronic  Circuits  and  Introductory  Electronics  26L,  39P 

Basic  properties  of  circuit  elements  including  transistors  and  diodes;  fundamental 
circuits  of  rectifiers  and  amplifiers,  their  properties,  and  limitations;  basic  linear 
circuit  theory  and  simple  filters;  use  of  non-linear  systems  for  frequency  changing, 
modulation,  demodulation,  and  amplifying.  Practical  work  will  emphasize  solid  state 
devices. 

Reference:  Senturia  and  Wedlock,  Electronic  Circuits  and  Applications 
Prerequisite:  PHY230Y/238Y/250Y 

Introduction  to  Condensed  Matter  Physics  26L 

Crystal  structures  and  symmetry,  stability  of  lattice  structures,  reciprocal  iattice, 
wave  propagation  in  periodic  structures,  amorphous  materials,  elementary  excitations 
(e.g.  phonons)  in  liquids  and  solids,  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  in  terms  of 
interatomic  potentials,  phase  diagrams  and  phase  transitions.  Basic  features  of  electrical 
and  thermal  properties  of  liquids  and  solids  including  simple  properties  of  metallic  and 
semi-conducting  systems.  Simpler  features  of  superfluid  systems. 

Prerequisite : PH Y230 Y/238Y/250Y 
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PHY335H 


PHY337H 


PHY338Y 


PHY339H 


PHY344H 


PHY345H 


Introduction  to  Nuclear  Physics  261W350Y 

Properties  of  the  nucleus  and  of  nuclei.  The  measurement  of  atomic  masses,  nuclea 
binding  energies,  binding  energy  and  mass  formulas,  and  liquid  drop  model  an 
fission.  Introduction  to  nuclear  shell  and  collective  models.  Interaction  of  charge 
particles  and  uncharged  particles  with  matter;  particle  detection,  energy,  and  momer 
turn  measurements.  Radioactive  decay  phenomena;  theory  and  experiment.  Nuclea 
reactions  and  cross  section.  Particle  accelerators. 

Reference : Meyerhof,  Elements  of  Nuclear  Physics 
Prerequisite : PHY230Y/238Y/250Y 


Elementary  Particle  Physics  26i 

The  world  of  particle  physics  from  a phenomenological  rather  than  a theoretical  poir 
of  view.  The  experimental  method,  types  of  interaction  (weak,  electromagnetic,  an 
strong),  conservation  laws  and  invariance  principles,  classification  of  particle  state:ff35lH 
and  presently  unsolved  problems. 

Prerequisite : PHY230Y/238/250Y 


Exploration  Geophysics  52 

The  physical  principles  underlying  the  important  methods  of  geophysical  prospecting 
Seismic,  gravitational,  magnetic,  and  electromagnetic  methods.  (Course  designe 
primarily  for  geologists;  physics  students  see  PHY443Y) 

Reference:  Dobrin,  Introduction  to  Geophysical  Prospecting ; Parasnis,  Applied  Gee 
physics  . i 

Prerequisite : MAT230Y/235Y/239Y,  PHY230Y/238Y/(250Y,  255H) 

Co-requisite : PH  Y324H 


Electronics  26L,  39 

Electronic  systems  synthesized  from  basic  active  and  passive,  discrete  and  integrate 
electronic  components.  AC  and  DC  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and  switching  and  memoi 
circuits,  etc.  Functional  elements  of  digital  and  analogue  instruments  and  the 
construction.  Linear  systems  analysis;  detailed  circuit  analysis  and  the  use  of  transistc 
models. 

Reference:  Senturia  and  Wedlock,  Electronic  Circuits  and  Applications  -,  Millman  an 
Halkias,  Integrated  Electronics 
Prerequisite:  PHY331H 


Elasticity  and  Fluid  Mechanics  2< 

A mathematical  course  in  continuum  mechanics  particularly  for  those  interested 
geophysics  and  meteorology.  The  use  of  tensors  to  describe  stress  and  strain  in  elasti 
viscoelastic,  and  fluid  materials.  Elastic  waves,  ideal  and  viscous  fluid  flow,  ai 
vorticity  and  turbulence. 

Exclusion:  PHY244H 

Prerequisite:  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y,  PHY230Y/238Y/250Y 

The  Physics  of  Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Radiology  2( 

An  introduction  to  radiological  physics;  high  energy  radiotherapy  and  the  physics 
computer  assisted  tomography  (CT);  applications  of  CT  in  medicine;  principles 
imaging  by  ultrasound;  theory  and  applications  of  diagnostic  X-ray  techniques. 
Reference  : Johns,  Physics  of  Radiology,  current  literature. 

Prerequisite : PH Y 1 10Y / 1 30 Y / 1 38 Y/ 1 50 Y 
Recommended  preparation  MAT130Y/135Y/139Y 
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1Y350Y  Quantum  Physics  52L,  26T 

A core  physics  course.  Basic  wave  mechanics,  central  force,  angular  momentum, 
vector  model  of  atom,  perturbation  theory,  radiation,  two-electron  atom,  a variational 
method,  scattering  theory,  electrons  in  molecules  and  in  solids,  nucleons,  nuclear 
interactions  and  structure,  i-spin,  weak  interaction,  mesons,  baryons,  strangeness,  the 
Gell-Mann-Nishijima  classification  of  particles,  quarks,  charm,  and  CPT  theorem. 
Reference:  Morrison,  Estle  and  Lane,  Quantum  States  of  Atoms,  Molecules  and  Solids', 
McGervey,  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 
Exclusion:  PHY330Y 
Prerequisite : PHY250Y,  256H 

Co-requisite:  APM251 Y/MAT244H/APM346H,  MAT334H/319HX 
Recommended  preparation  : PHY255H 

Y351H  Advanced  Classical  Mechanics  26L,  13T 

A core  course.  Lagrange’s  equations  and  variational  principles,  Hamilton’s  equations, 
canonical  transformations,  Poisson  brackets,  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory,  dynamics  of 
rigid  bodies,  and  small  oscillations. 

Reference:  Goldstein,  Classical  Mechanics',  Lanczos,  The  Variational  Principles  of 
Mechanics 

Prerequisite:  APM251 Y/MAT244H,  PHY150Y 
Recommended  preparation:  Review  PHY150Y 

Y352Y  Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves  52L 

A core  course.  Electrostatics,  and  Maxwell’s  equations  for  free  space  (with  sources) 
and  for  macroscopic  media;  electromagnetic  energy,  density,  and  flux;  plane  electro- 
magnetic waves  in  free  space,  dielectrics,  conductors  and  plasmas;  evanescent  waves; 
reflection  and  refraction  at  a plane  inter-face;  elementary  wave  guides;  circuit  theory 
and  Maxwell’s  equations;  elementary  plasma  processes;  Lienard-Wiechert  potentials; 
radiation  from  dipoles;  Thomson  scattering;  Cherenkov  radiation. 

Reference:  Lorrain  and  Corson,  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves; 

Jackson,  Classical  Electrodynamics 

Prerequisite:  PHY250Y,  255H 

Co-requisite:  APM251  Y/(APM346H,  MAT244H) 

Y354H  Macroscopic  Physics  39L 

A core  physics  course.  Thermal  equilibrium  and  temperature,  equations  of  state, 
entropy,  free  energies.  Maxwell  relations,  third  law,  isenthalpic  flow,  phase 
transitions,  phase  rule,  electrochemical  potential,  stress  and  strain,  constitutive  rela- 
tions, Navier-Stokes  equation,  and  equations  of  state  for  simple  fluids. 

Prerequisite:  MAT235Y/239Y/250Y,  PHY252H 

400  SERIES  COURSES 

programme  including  one  or  more  of  PHY470-478  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Department.  This 
t of  a student’s  programme  may  include  courses  given  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
gineering  and  taken  by  petition.  The  Department  of  Physics  provides  staff  advisers  for  students 
ing  400  series  courses.  Weekly  meetings  with  these  advisers  are  encouraged.  Students  taking 
1 series  courses  are  invited  to  attend  the  Thursday  afternoon  Department  colloquia. 

Advanced  Physics  and  Archaeology  (See  JPA  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

History  of  the  Physical  Sciences  (See  HPS  under  “History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
and  Technology”) 
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PHY422H 


PHY423H 


PHY424H 


PHY425Y 


PHY426H 


PHY442Y 


PHY443Y 


Geophysical  Time  Series  Analysis  13L,  26T 

Mathematical  and  computational  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  discrete  data  series: 
Fourier,  z and  Laplace  transforms  in  continuous  and  discrete  representations,  aliasing 
effects  of  sampling  continuous  functions,  convolution  and  correlation,  bandpass  and 
optimum  least  squares  filtering  and  estimation  of  power  spectra. 

Reference : Kanasewich,  Time  Sequence  Analysis  in  Geophysics 
Prerequisite-.  MAT235Y/239Y,  PHY250Y 

Inverse  Theory  26L,  26T 

Methods  for  solving  inverse  problems  of  physics  and  geophysics:  problems  of  non- 
uniqueness, error  and  resolution  estimates,  constrained  solutions,  and  informatioja 
density. 

Prerequisite : MAT235Y/239Y,  PHY250Y 


1 

i 

I 
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Geophysics  Project  Laboratory  781 1 

An  introduction  to  research  in  geophysics.  Following  a discussion  with  the  course  co  I 
ordinator,  a mutually  acceptable  project  (or  projects)  may  be  undertaken  by  an>  I 
student  registered  in  a geophysics  lecture  course. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department  . 

Co-requisite : PHY338Y/422H/423H/442Y/443 Y 


Advanced  Quantum  Physics  Laboratory  1561 

A continuation  of  PHY325Y,  at  a more  advanced  level.  Opportunity  to  design  anc 
conduct  experiments  using  equipment  of  quality  comparable  to  that  used  in  contempo 
rary  research.  To  resolve  timetable  conflicts  the  laboratories  are  open  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  s 
Exclusion : PHY426H 


H1Y 


Prerequisite : PHY325Y/326H 


Advanced  Quantum  Physics  Laboratory 

This  course  is  one-half  of  PHY425Y. 
Exclusion : PHY425Y 
Prerequisite:  PHY325Y/326H 


781 


m 


Physics  of  the  Earth  521 

Physical  background  for  the  study  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the  development  o 
its  surface  features.  Seismic  waves  and  the  earth’s  structure,  the  gravitational  fieb 
and  the  earth’s  mass  distribution,  geomagnetism,  geochronology,  and  the  mechanics 
and  thermal  properties  of  the  earth’s  interior. 

Reference:  Garland,  Physics  of  the  Earth:  Mantle,  Core  and  Crust’,  Stacey,  Physics  o 
the  Earth 

Co-requisite:  APM346H/351Y,  MAT334H,  PHY352Y 


m 


Theory  and  Application  of  Geophysical  Methods  521 

The  physical  and  mathematical  theories  of  seismic,  magnetic,  electrical,  gravitational 
and  nuclear  methods  in  pure  and  applied  geophysics.  The  course  includes  a fiel 
camp  where  methods  are  demonstrated  over  known  structures  and  mineral  deposit 
(See  PHY324H). 

Reference:  Grant  and  West,  Interpretation  Theory  in  Applied  Geophysics-,  SheriP 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Exploration  Geophysics 
Prerequisite:  PHY250Y,  255H,  331H/352Y 
Co-requisite:  APM346H/351Y,  PHY324H 
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■ IY444Y 


■IY450Y 


IY451Y 


IY452Y 


IY453Y 


IY454Y 


Atmospheric  Physics  52L 

A detailed  survey  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Governing  hydrodynamic  equations, 
basic  concepts  of  radiative  transfer,  survey  of  atmospheric  structure,  hydrostatic 
stability  and  convection,  some  basic  instabilities  of  the  atmosphere,  general  circula- 
tion, numerical  weather  prediction,  and  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Reference : Wallace.  J.M.  and  Hobbs,  P.V.,  Atmospheric  Sciences : An  Introductory 
Survey , Academic  Press,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Prerequisite-.  MAT139Y,  PHY130Y/138Y/150Y,  344H 

Quantum  Theory  52L,  26T 

Wave  mechanics,  Schroedinger  equation,  Ehrenfest  theorem,  Hilbert  space, 
operators,  eigenvalue  problems,  representations,  and  unitary  transformations.  The 
harmonic  oscillator,  second  quantization,  and  coherent  states.  Scattering  theory, 
partial  waves,  and  Green's  functions.  Variational  principle,  perturbation  theory, 
golden  rule,  emission  and  absorption  of  radiation.  Angular  momenta,  spin,  CG 
coefficients.  Identical  particles,  Pauli  principle,  exchange.  Klein-Gordon  and  Dirac 
equations. 

Reference:  Messiah,  Quantum  Mechanics ; Dicke  and  Wittke,  Introduction  to  Quan- 
tum Mechanics 
Prerequisite:  PHY350Y,  35 1H 

Statistical  Mechanics  52L 

Microcanonical,  canonical,  and  grand  canonical  distributions.  Microscopic  discussion 
of  entropy,  temperature  and  chemical  potential,  ideal  classical  and  quantum  gases,  ap- 
proach to  equilibrium  and  irreversibility.  Applications  to  phenomena  in  astrophysics, 
nuclear  physics,  and  solid  state  physics. 

Reference:  Landau  and  Lifschitz,  Statistical  Physics ; Pathria,  Statistical  Mechanics 
Prerequisite:  PHY252H,  350 Y 

Relativity  Theory  52L 

Special  theory:  Lorentz  transformations,  tensor  algebra,  Thomas  precession,  particle 
dynamics,  hydrodynamics,  and  electrodynamics.  General  theory:  principle  of  equi- 
valence, curved  spacetime,  parallel  transport,  geodesics,  covariant  derivatives, 
Einstein  equations,  Schwarzschild  and  Kerr  metrics,  Kruskal  diagram,  gravitational 
collapse,  and  black  hole  thermodynamics.  Cosmology:  Milne’s  model,  Robertson- 
Walker  metric,  Kasner  metric,  and  mixmaster  Universe. 

Reference:  Moller,  The  Theory  of  Relativity;  Adler,  Bazin  and  Schiffer,  Introduction  to 
General  Relativity,  2nd  edition. 

Recommended  preparation  : PHY253H,  35 1H,  a course  in  basic  algebra 
Prerequisite : PHY352Y 

Nuclear  Physics  52L 

Nuclear  forces  and  scattering,  nuclear  matter  and  the  mass  formulae,  properties  of 
nuclei  and  their  description  in  terms  of  shell  and  collective  models,  electromagnetic 
transitions  in  nuclei,  weak  interactions,  theory  of  nuclear  reactions,  and  the  angular 
correlations  of  nuclear  radiations.  Penetration  of  radiations  through  matter,  and  the 
detection  of  X-rays,  charged  particles  and  neutrons. 

Reference:  Enge,  H.,  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Physics 
Prerequisite:  PHY350Y 

High  Energy  Physics  52L 

Introduction  to  concepts  of  high  energy  or  particle  physics:  particle  accelerators  and 
detectors,  conservation  laws  and  invariance  principles  in  weak,  electromagnetic  and 
strong  interactions,  and  quark  model  and  its  application  to  strong  and  weak  interac- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  PHY350Y 
Co-requisite:  PHY450Y 
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PHY455Y 


PHY456Y 


PHY457Y 


PHY459Y 


PHY470Y 


PHY471Y 


PHY472H 


Solid  State  Physics  51 

Metals,  free  electron  theory,  periodic  lattice,  reciprocal  lattice,  energy  bands  ai 
Fermi  surfaces,  and  transport  theory.  Lattice  waves  in  solids,  classical,  and  quantii 
theories.  Semiconductors,  and  p-n  junctions.  Superconductivity  and  magnetic  ph 
nomena. 

Prerequisite : PHY252H,  350Y 


Modern  Optics  and  Radiation  5^ 

Propagation  of  electromagnetic  radiation,  dispersion  and  absorption  of  light  in  dielci 
tries,  optical  properties  of  metals,  crystal  optics,  polarization  and  polarizati 
devices,  coherence  and  interference,  interferometry,  diffraction,  holography,  relativ 
tic  optics,  Fourier  optics  and  image  processing,  fibre  and  integrated  optics,  nonline 
optics  and  stimulated  emission,  optical  resonators,  lasers,  light  scattering,  and  la‘ 
applications. 

Reference : Hecht  and  Zajac,  Optics',  Fowles,  Introduction  to  Modern  Optics',  a pin 
Yariv,  Introduction  to  Optical  Electronics 
Prerequisite : PHY352Y 


■M 


Group  Theory  and  Its  Physical  Applications 

The  elements  of  abstract  group  theory  and  representation  theory  are  introduced  a 
explored  in  preparation  for  discussing  the  applications  of  group  theory  to  some  clas 
crystallographic,  atomic,  and  molecular  systems.  The  theory  of  Lie  groups  is  th 
studied  and  applications  are  made  to  the  rotation  group  as  well  as  to  some  of  t 
internal  symmetry  groups  relevant  to  nuclear  and  particle  physics. 

Reference:  Boardman,  O’Connor  and  Young,  Symmetry  and  its  Applications 
Science 

Prerequisite:  CHM320Y/PHY330Y/350Y 
Co-requisite:  (CHM422H,  424H)/PHY450Y 


Physical  Theory  in  Biology  52 L,  2 

The  interplay  betweenHiajor  ideas  in  theoretical  physics  and  biology;  macromol 
ules,  their  structure,  function,  and  specificity;  macromolecular  assemblies  and  me 
branes;  energy  and  matter  flow  in  living  systems;  global  dynamics  of  the  living  sta 
brain  theory.  Emphasis jm,  quantum  structure,  transport  problems,  and  statistical  a 
non-equilibrium  phenomena. 

Prerequisite:  PHY350Y 


Co-requisite:  PHY451Y 


Introduction  to  Research  in  Physics  T1 

An  experimental  or  theoretical  research  problem  under  supervision  of  a member 
the  Physics  staff.  By  special  arrangement  may  be  carried  out  during  the  Sumn 
before  the  student  enters  Fourth  Year. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 


Supervised  Readings  I T 

A programme  of  individual  study  chosen  by  the  student  with  the  advice  of,  i 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of,  a staff  member.  A student  may  take  advantage 
this  course  either  to  specialize  further  in  a field  of  interest  or  to  exp} 
interdisciplinary  fields  not  available  in  the  regular  syllabus. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 


Supervised  Readings  II  T 

A programme  of  individual  study  choserf  by  the  student  with  the  advice  of. 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of,  a staff  member.  A student  may  take  advantage  I 
this  course  either  to  specialize  further  in  a field  of  interest  of  to  explore  interdisci 
nary  fields  not  available  in  the  regular  syllabus. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 
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HY478H  Physics  Seminar  TBA 

A group  of  at  least  six  students  with  common  interests  will,  with  the  guidance  of  one 
or  more  staff  members,  prepare  and  present  seminars. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 


POLISH — See  SLA  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
See  also  COM,  ECO 


ofessors  Emeriti 

A.  Brady,  ma,  ph  d,  ll  d,  d litt,  frsc 
ofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

I. M.  Drummond,  ma,  ph  d 

■ ofessor  and  Associate  Chairman 

B.  Kovrig,  ma,  ph  d (t) 
niversity  Professor 

C. B.  Macpherson,  ba,  dsc  (econ),  dlitt, 

LL  D,  FRSC,  FRHS 
; ofessors 

J.  Barros,  ab,  mia,  ph  d (e) 

I C.  Bay,  ll  b,  ph  d (n) 

W.F.  Berns,  b sc,  ma,  ph  d 
i A.  Bloom,  am,  ph  d (v) 

M.  Brownstone,  ms,  dpa 
W.K.  Bryden,  ma,  ph  d 
S.J.  Colman,  ma  (s) 

J.S.  Dupre,  am,  ph  d,  d sc  soc,  ll  d,  du 
J.G.  Eayrs,  am,  ph  d,  frsc 
P.W.  Fox,  MA,  PH  D (e) 

W.E.  Grasham,  b a sc,  ma 
F.J.C.  Griffiths,  ba,  mia,  ph  d 
. sociate  Professors 

E. G.  Andrew,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

J.S.  Barker,  ma,  ph  d (i,  n) 

R. S.  Blair,  ma  (s) 

S. H.E.  Clarkson,  ma,  d de  rech 
R.B.  Day,  ma,  dip  rees,  ph  d (e) 

V.C.  Falkenheim,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

R.A.  Fenn,  ba,  m sc,  ph  d 

H.D.  Forbes,  ma,  ph  d 
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The  study  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  wide-ranging  and  diverse,  includin 
such  fields  as  political  theory,  Canadian  government,  international  relations,  and  the  detaile 
examination  of  political  life  and  processes  in  numerous  foreign  societies  (developed  and  develoj 
ing).  Students  selecting  courses  in  Political  Science  may  be  thinking  of  a career  in  public  service 
some  may  seek  a more  profound  understanding  of  political  thought  and  political  processes,  perhap 
for  an  eventual  career  in  teaching;  others  may  simply  wish  to  know  more  about  the  world  in  whic 
we  live.  The  course  offerings  in  the  Department  are  designed  to  meet  these  needs:  specialize 
courses  (often  with  a number  of  prerequisites)  for  those  who  require  detailed  understanding  < 
particular  fields,  less  specialized  (though  no  less  rigorous)  courses  for  those  seeking  a broe 
background  in  politics. 

Courses  in  Political  Science  dovetail  with  programmes  in  most  of  the  other  disciplines  of  tl 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities;  Economics,  Sociology,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology, 
student  interested  in  Canadian  studies  or  urban  problems,  for  example,  would  be  well  advised  i 
choose  courses  from  all  these  disciplines,  as  would  someone  interested  in  international  affairs  < 
foreign  area  studies.  A student  planning  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences  should  seek  to  obta 
a basic  understanding  of  each  of  these  disciplines.  Students  who  plan  advanced  work  in  Politic 
Science  are  strongly  urged  to  prepare  themselves  with  a solid  background  in  Political  Theory  ar 
Statistical  Methods,  for  these  aTe  the  tools  of  the  profession. 

The  Department  publishes  a course  selection  guide  for  Political  Science.  Copies  may  be  obtain* 
from  the  Department  Office  on  the  third  floor  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  or  from  the  offices  of  Collej 
registrars.  Counsellors  for  students  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Department  and  students  a 
invited  to  consult  them  at  any  time  during  the  Session.  A list  of  counsellors  is  posted  outside  tl 
Department  Office.  The  Political  Economy  Course  Union,  the  students’  organization  for  Politic 
Science  undergraduates,  has  an  office  in  Room  1067,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Students  taking  the  programmes  in  Political  Science  should  enrol  with  the  Department  durii 
September. 
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Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  D.V.  Schwartz 
Enquiries : Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3023  (978-3340) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Specialist  programme:  10  courses  in  Political  Science,  at  least  8 from  the  200  or  higher  series,  a - 
required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

Two  courses  in  Political  Theory 

One  course  from  each  of  four  of  the  following  five  fields: 

Canadian  Government  and  Public  Administration 
Comparative  Politics  (Developing  Countries) 

Comparative  Politics  (Industrial  Countries) 

International  Relations 
Political  Behaviour 

Four  additional  courses  in  Political  Science 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  in  Political  Science,  at  least  4 from  the  200  or  higher  series  : 
required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

One  of  POL  101Y,  200Y 

One  course  from  each  of  two  of  the  five  fields  listed  above 
Three  additional  courses  in  Political  Science 

NOTE:  Students  taking  the  Specialist  Programme  or  the  Minor  Programme  must  enrol  annu?  I 
with  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  during  September. 


POLIOOY  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics  52L,  2 1 1 

The  political  process  in  Canada:  political  culture,  the  formation  of  public  opini< 
political  behaviour,  political  parties,  the  constitution,  federalism,  French  Canada,  ; \ 
federal-provincial  financial  relations.  The  structure  and  functioning  of  political  insti 
tions,  such  as  the  cabinet,  parliament,  the  judiciary,  and  the  public  service. 

Exclusion : POL102Y 


POL101Y  Introduction  to  Political  Philosophy  52L,  1 

The  nature  of  politics  and  the  character  of  the  just  regime,  the  regime  mi 
appropriate  for  living  the  good  life. 
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Introduction  to  Issues  in  Canadian  Politics  52L,  52T 

Thematic  and  problem-oriented  approach  to  the  political  economy  of  Canada:  issues 
in  the  context  of  ideologies  (Democracy,  Capitalism,  Socialism,  Marxism,  and  Nation- 
alism); specific  issues  (the  National  Policy,  Poverty,  Pollution,  Economic 
Nationalism,  and  Health  programmes);  and  issues  in  the  context  of  institutions 
(federalism,  the  party  system,  and  parliamentary  reform). 

Exclusion:  POLIOOY 
Co-requisite:  ECOIOQY 

Recommended  preparation:  Reading  of  two  of  the  following:  Fox,  Politics:  Canada ; 
Dawson  and  Ward,  The  Government  of  Canada ; Corry  and  Hodgetts,  Democratic 
Government  and  Politics 

The  Politics  of  the  Third  World  52L,  26T 

The  .politics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The  different  theoretical  approaches 
to  problems  of  change  and  development  in  the  Third  World;  examination  of  selected 
countries  and  their  prospects  for  peaceful  or  revolutionary  change. 

Foreign  Political  Institutions  52L,  26T 

Foreign  political  movements  and  forms  of  government  relevant  to  twentieth-century 
politics;  Presidential  government  (United  States);  Parliamentary  systems  (France  and 
Germany);  Soviet  Communism,  and  Nazi  Germany. 

Political  Theory  52 L,  26T 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  Thucydides  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Among  the  theorists  examined  are  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rous- 
seau. 

Political  Economy  of  the  Canadian-American  Relationship  52L 

The  dynamics  of  the  complex  Canadian-American  relationship.  The  truncation  of  a 
branch-plant  economy  dominated  by  multi-national  corporations,  the  tensions  between 
Canada’s  integration  in  continental  policy-making  and  federal-provincial  relations,  the 
question  of  “Americanization"  through  such  values  as  consumerism  and  such  organi- 
zations as  “international"  trade  unions,  and  the  obstacles  impeding  the  emergence  of 
a genuine  Canadian  culture  and  identity. 

Prerequisite:  POL100Y/102Y 
Recommended  preparation  : ECOIOOY 

Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  States  52L 

Development  of  government  in  the  United  States,  the  main  features  of  the  American 
political  tradition,  and  contemporary  patterns  of  politics  and  policy-making.  Evolution 
of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  individual  rights,  federalism,  and  governmental 
powers;  the  functioning  of  executives,  legislatures,  bureaucracies,  and  parties  and 
pressure  groups  in  the  context  of  current  policy  problems  arising  from  detente, 
inflation,  poverty,  crime,  and  school  desegregation. 

Politics  and  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  52L 

Domestic  politics  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Stalin  era.  The  histori- 
cal development  of  the  Soviet  political  system;  the  leadership,  party-state  relations, 
public  administration,  political  socialization,  and  interest  groups. 

Politics  and  Government  of  Britain  52L 

The  British  political  system:  political  culture,  pressure  groups,  political  parties,  and 
the  cabinet  system  and  policy  problems.  Issues  in  British  politics. 

Government  and  Politics  in  Africa  52L 

Politics  and  government  in  tropical  Africa.  The  continuing  relevance  of  pre-colonial 
Africa;  the  nature  and  legacy  of  colonial  rule;  African  nationalism  and  the 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  newly-independent  states;  government,  party  and  the 
people;  the  role  of  the  military;  national  integration;  dependency  and  neo-colonialism; 
socialism  and  development;  the  planning  of  development. 
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Introduction  to  International  Relations  52L,  2 

Techniques  of  statecraft:  intelligence,  planning,  predicting,  negotiating,  propagand 
ing,  bribing,  and  threatening;  systems  of  constraint:  concert  and  hegemony,  balar 
of  power  and  alliance,  and  collective  security;  “tempers  of  anarchy”:  law,  ar 
control,  neutralism,  peacekeeping,  and  opinion. 
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Public  Policy-making  in  Canada 

Public  policies  are  studied  within  a framework  of  contemporary  policy  theory  and  1 
institutions  and  processes  involved  in  policy-making.  The  selection  of  policies 
study  will  be"  influenced  by  student  preferences.  Some  of  the  following  will 
included:  economic  policy,  business  regulation,  social  welfare,  health,  law  and  ord 
and  regional  disparities. 

Prerequisite:  PQL100Y/102Y 
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Political  Participation 

How  and  why  do  people  get  involved  in  politics?  The  behaviour  of  the  ordin; 
citizen  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Development  of  mass  democracy,  forms  a 
extent  of  popular. participation,  elections  and  voting  behaviour,  and  political  prot 
movements. 


Elites  and  Political  Leadership 

Political  leadership  and  the  exercise  of  political  power.  The  relationship  of  politi 
leaders  to  the  non-political  elites  in -society,  the  cohesiveness  and  responsiveness 
political  leadership,  the  turnover  of  elite  personnel,  and  the  characteristics  a 
processes  of  decision-making. 


Modern  China  in  Revolution  (See  JMC  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


Topics  in  Comparative  Politics  5 

An  exploration  of  the  concept  of  consociational  democracy  and  the  integrat 
approach  to  the  problems  of  pluralism  and  democracy  through  an  analysis  of 
politics  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Israel,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 


Politics  and  Government  of  Western  Europe 

Common  features  of  political  life  in  Western  Europe  and  the  particularities  of  si 
countries  as  West  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  France.  Historical  development 
patterns  of  political  opposition;  relationships  between  social  cleavages,  party  s 
terns,  political  leadership,  and  public  policy. 


1314Y 
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Politics  and  Society  in  Latin  America  5 

Political  power  as  a structural  and  dynamic  component  of  the  Latin  Amerii 
societies.  The  colonial  heritage  and  its  influence  on  the  shaping  of  the  new  po\ 
structures,  the  failure  of  the  nation-states  to  develop  as  integrated  and  autonomi 
power  structures,  the  consolidation  of  dependent  capitalism  and  political  order, 
co-existence  of  contrasting  types  of  domination  (“traditional”  and  “rational”), 
rigid  monopolization  and  the  flexible  use  of  the  state  by  the  ruling  sectors,  the  gem 
frustration  of  national  revolution  under  bourgeois  hegemony,  its  impact  on  the  radicali 
tion  of  nationalism  and  the  emergence  of  the  socialist  alternative  through  the  Cut 
revolution. 


Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

The  role  of  ideology  and  national  interest  in  Soviet  Foreign  policy  since  19 
Selected  topics  include  Soviet-American  relations;  Soviet  relations  with  East  Euro 
China,  non-ruling  communist  parties,  and  Third  World  nations;  arms  control;  role 
international  organizations. 
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Urban  Politics  52L 

Comparative  urban  politics  in  Canada,  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Governmental 
structure,  political  issues,  and  the  political  process  in  urban  areas.  A major  element  of 
the  course  will  be  a research  paper  on  some  aspects  of  politics  in  the  metropolitan 
Toronto  area. 

The  Canadian  Constitution  78L 

The  historical  origins  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  its  evolution  since  Confedera- 
tion; judicial  interpretation  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  and  its  effect  on  federalism  and  civil 
liberties;  contemporary  constitutional  issues  and  options. 

Exclusion:  POL310Y 
Prerequisite:  POL100Y/102Y 

Canadian  Political  Parties  52L 

The  role  and  functioning  of  Canadian  political  parties.  Intra-party  structures  and 
processes,  political  culture  and  ideas,  federal  and  provincial  party  systems,  elections  and 
voting. 

Prerequisite:  POL100Y/102Y 

Canadian  Foreign  Policy  52L 

A broad,  integrated  introduction  to  the  patterns  of  Canadian  foreign  policy  behaviour, 
from  four  persepctives:  a theoretical  and  historical  view  of  Canada’s  external 
relations;  the  Canadian  foreign  policy  process,  including  policy  approaches,  govern- 
ment descision-making,  domestic  and  external  processes  and  instruments,  and  tech- 
niques and  bargaining;  relations  with  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  outer  world; 
and  foreign  policy  in  the  diplomatic,  military,  economic,  and  cultural  sectors. 

Prerequisite:  POL208Y 

Public  Opinion  and  Voting  52L 

The  nature  of  political  attitudes  and  opinions,  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
acquired,  their  use  in  describing  political  culture,  and  their  role  as  explanations  of 
individuals’  voting  choices.  Research  on  Canadian  politics  in  comparison  with  studies 
in  other  countries. 

Nationalism  in  English  and  French  Canada  52L 

A historical  examination  of  nationalist  ideas  and  political  movements  with  special 
attention  to  the  independence  movement  in  Quebec.  \ 

Recommended  preparation  : POL100Y/102Y 

Contemporary  Canadian  Federalism  52L 

Constitutional,  political,  administrative,  and  financial  aspects  of  federal-provincial 
relations,  regionalism,  and  cultural  dualism,. 

Prerequisite:  POL100Y/102Y 

- 

American  Constitutional  Law  52S 

The  American  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court’s  role  in  its  exposition  and 
development.  Topics  include  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  judicial 
power,  federation,  civil  rights,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  criminal  proce- 
dure. The  course  will  involve  lectures  and  discussion  of  Supreme  Court  cases. 

Modern  Political  Thought  52L,  26T 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  the  French  Revolution  and  through  the 
nineteenth  century;  implications  for  political  thought  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Democratic  and  anti-democratic  tendencies. 

Prerequisite:  POL101Y/200Y 
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Introduction  to  Public  Administration 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  public  administration  and  to  some  of  the  m 
issues  of  the  present  and  recent  past  in  Canada  (and  to  a limited  extent  in  Britain  an 
other  countries).  In  other  countries  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  policies  or  feature 
that  have  influenced  Canadian  practice. 

Exclusion:  COM301Y 
Prerequisite : POL100Y/102Y 
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Politics  and  Governments  of  Eastern  Europe 

A comparative  analysis  of  eight  Communist  states:  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
kia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Prerequisite : POL204Y 
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Theories  of  Political  Change 

Theories  of  political  change  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Comparison  wit 
classic  texts  and  with  theories  about  political  change  in  Europe  and  North  Americ; 
Topics  such  as  the  sources  of  underdevelopment,  the  consequences  of  underdevelo{fc|)iy 
ment  for  political  action  and  stability,  and  the  ways  political  action  and  organizatio 
can  bring  about  social  changes. 

Prerequisite : A course  in  the  history  or  politics  of  Africa,  Asia  or  Latin  America,  ar 
a course  in  Political  Theory 


Comparative  Foreign  Policy 

Comparative  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Great 
France,  and  Germany. 

Prerequisite : POL208Y 
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Marxism  52 

A study  of  the  major  texts  of  Marx  and  Engels  and  secondarily  those  of  Lenin  ar 
Mao.  The  philosophy  of  Marxism  and  the  problems  of  its  practical  application  rath 
than  the  history  of  the  communist  movement  in  particular  countries. 

Exclusion : SOC408Y 

Prerequisite:  A course  in  Political  Theory  or  Philosophy 
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Politics  and  Morality  52L,  52 

The  relationship  between  the  individual’s  quest  for  the  good  life  and  the  politic 
order.  The  role  of  the  wise  man  in  civil  society.  Study  of  a small  number  of  tex 
including  Sophocles,  Plato,  Rousseau,  and  Nietzsche. 


Ontario  Government  and  Politics  (formerly  POL317H) 

Political  structures  and  processes  in  Ontario:  Cabinet  government;  the  interaction 
Cabinet,  Legislature,  and  public  service;  political  parties  and  the  party  syster 
provincial-municipal  relations. 

Prerequisite:  POL100Y/102Y 


Ontario  Provincial  Public  Administration 

Topics  in  Ontario  Public  Administration:  organization  and  management  of  the  pub 
service,  financial  controls,  and  administrative  responsibility.  Recent  changes  and  th< 
impact. 

Prerequisite:  POLIOOY,  317H/322Y/331H 


Comparative  Provincial  Politics  5 

A comparative  study  of  provincial  government  and  politics.  Topics  include  parti 
and  party  systems,  elections,  voting  behaviour,  political  culture,  administrative  rr 
chinery,  decision-making  processes  and  institutions,  and  similarities  and  differences 
public  policy. 

Prerequisite:  POL100Y/102Y 
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OL340Y  International  Law  52L 

International  law  as  an  instrument  of  conflict  resolution.  Recognition,  sovereign 
immunity,  subjects  of  international  law,  and  jurisdiction.  (Offered  in  alternate  years 
with  POL437Y) 

Prerequisite : POL208Y 

HP343Y  Racial  Domination  in  South  Africa  (See  JHP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 
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Politics  and  Economic  Development  (See  JPE  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Liberal  Democracy  and  Its  Critics  52S 

Liberal  democracy  as  understood  in  the  nineteenth  century  (J.S.  Mill,  T.H.  Green, 
Marx,  and  Nietzsche).  Twentieth-century  attacks  by  Lenin,  Sorel,  Pareto,  Michels, 
Mosca,  the  French  Right,  nazis,  and  fascists.  Recent  efforts  by  Berlin,  Macpherson, 
Plamenatz,  Rawls,  and  others  to  define  the  nature  and  main  problems  of  liberal 
democracy. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Health  Services  (See  J-PE  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Political  Thought  52S 

An  advanced  study  of  such  works  as  Plato,  Laws ; Aristotle,  Nichomachean  Ethics', 
Cicero,  On  the  Commonwealth,  and  selected  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Marsilius  of  Padua.  The  city-state,  natural  law,  and  the  relationship 
between  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  POL200Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

Problems  in  the  Political  Thought  of  the  Socratic  School  52S 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  with  POL404Y) 

Marxian  Revolutionary  Model:  China  52S 

The  Marxian  revolutionary  model.  Classes,  nationalism,  peasants,  class  consciousness 
and  the  party;  the  innovations  of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Lukacs,  and  Mao  Tse  Tung.  The 
revolutionary  situation  in  China  after  1911. 

Prerequisite : JMC300Y/POL320Y/329Y 

Modern  Natural  Right  52S 

A study  of  selected  texts,  from  1500-1900,  concerning  the  principles  and  goals  of 
political  practice.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  POL402Y) 

The  Judicial  Process:  Canada  in  a Comparative  Context  52S 

The  nature  of  judicial  power  and  alternative  judicial  structures.  The  Canadian  judicial 
system  compared  with  those  of  other  societies. 

Prerequisite : POL309Y/310Y 

From  Liberalism  to  Liberal-Democracy  52S 

A study  of  the  development  of  liberal  thought  from  Locke  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
including  the  work  of  Hume,  Smith,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Bentham,  James  Mill, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Prerequisite:  POL200Y/320Y 

Ideas  and  Ideologies  in  Canadian  Politics  52S 

Nationalism,  conservatism,  liberalism,  agrarian  populism,  and  corporatism  in  the 
politics  of  Canada.  Macdonald,  Laurier,  King,  the  Progressives,  and  the  League  for 
Social  Reconstruction.  Innis,  Creighton,  Grant,  Horowitz,  Morton,  Trudeau, 
McLuhan,  Berger,  and  contemporary  commentators  on  Canadian  nationalism. 
Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 
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POL412Y 


POL413Y 


POL414Y 


POL415Y 
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Canadian  Public  Policy  52S 

The  formulation  and  development  of  public  policy  in  Canada  and  the  policy-making 
process  in  specific  areas  including  energy  policy,  the  control  of  inflation,  anc 
immigration  and  population  growth. 

The  State  and  Economic  Life  52J 

The  development  of  the  “welfare  state”  and  government  regulation  of  the  economy 
Public  policies  and  institutions  designed  to  regulate  the  Canadian  economy.  Th< 
writings  of  political  economists  such  as  Polanyi,  Schumpeter,  Friedman,  Galbraith 
Mandel,  and  Miliband. 


QL420Y 

py 


Case  Studies  in  Canadian  Public  Administration  525 

A study  of  selected  topics  in  Canadian  Public  Administration  using  case  material  JOL422Y 
Students  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  further  cases. 

Prerequisite : COM30 1 Y/POL322 Y/332H 

The  Canadian  Political  System  52J 

The  making  of  public  policy  and  the  political  process  in  Canada.  Governmental  structure; 
involved  in  policy-making;  influence  of  pressure  groups,  parties,  public  opinion  and  thi 
mass  media,  electoral  behaviour,  regionalism,  the  Canadian  duality,  and  the  federa  0L423Y 
system. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

Provincial  and  Local  Government  52J 

The  extent  to  which  provincial  and  local  governments  in  Canada  are  conducive  t< 
such  biYsiq  political  values  as  liberty,  participation,  and  efficiency.  Structure,  process 
es,  and  policy;  provincial  and  local  experience  with  such  adaptive  mechanisms  a: 
cabinet  and  departmental  reform,  political  and  administrative  centralization  and  de 
centralization,  and  regional  government.  Adaptive  strategies  as  well  as  mechanisms.  1§)L424Y 

Topics  in  Comparative  Communism  521 

A comparative  study  of  dissent  and  opposition  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  communis 
East  Europe.  The  dissent  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  particular  emphasis  oi 
the  works  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  Andrei  Sakharov,  Roy  Medvedev,  and  Zhore 
Medvedev;  opposition  in  Eastern  Europe,  with  special  attention  to  the  Prague  Sprin; 
and  Charter  77  in  Czechoslovakia;  and  the  relationship  of  dissent  and  detente  in  th  ,425Y 
light  of  the  Helsinki-Belgrade  conferences. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

International  Politics 

For  advanced  students  of  international  relations.  A variety  of  topics  will  be  taken  u; 
each  year. , 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 


The  Third  World  in  International  Politics  52: 

Designed  to  bridge  the  gap  existing  between  comparative  politics  of  developin 
countries  and  traditional  international  relations.  It  focuses  on  the  newly  independer 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East;  their  impact  on  th 
international  system,  and  the  external  and  internal  factors  that  influence  their  intern; 
tional  behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  POL208Y  or  a course  in  Comparative  Politics  (Developing  Countries) 

Politics  and  Planning  in  Third  World  Cities  52 

The  social  and  economic  problems  faced  by  large  third  world  cities;  relationshi 
between  urban  politics  and  the  kinds  of  solutions  that  are  advanced.  “Slums”  an 
low-cost  housing  policies,  unemployment  and  marginal  populations,  the  dynamics  c 
urban  government,  and  the  politics  of  planning. 
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Seminar  in  Canadian  Foreign  Policy  (See  JHP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Elements  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  52S 

The  constitutional  framework  and  decision-making  aspects  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Topics  in  Political  Thought  52S 

This  course  will  be  conducted  as  a seminar  on  a central  problem  in  the  history  of 
political  thought.  It  will  proceed  through  the  reading  of  a small  number  of  capital 
texts. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Soviet  Politics  52S 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  Stalinist  political  system  and  its  modification  (or 
transformation?)  during  the  post-Stalin  era.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
structure  of  power  in  government,  to  the  policy-making  process,  to  the  social  bases  of 
of  authority,  and  to  patterns  of  policy  change. 

Prerequisite : A course  in  Soviet  or  East  European  politics 

The  State  as  Entrepreneur  and  Regulator  52S 

A course  in  Canadian  public  administration  designed  to  examine  the  use  by  govern- 
ments of  non-departmental  administrative  forms  to  engage  in  public  enterprises,  to 
regulate  the  economy,  and  to  make  determinations  on  individual  rights.  The  societal 
pressures  that  give  rise  to  these  phenomena,  assessment  of  the  rationale  for  adoption 
of  the  non-department  forms,  and' evaluation  of  the  problems,  of  management  and 
accountability  to  which  they  give  rise.  Comparisons  of  relevant  experience  in  other 
countries. 

Problems  in  Political  Inquiry  52S 

The  perspective  of  philosophy  of  science  applied  to  the  study  of  politics.  Concepts 
and  concept-change,  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research,  the  nature  of 
explanation,  verification,  the  limits  of  objectivity,  and  the  patterns  of  controversy  in 
political  science. 

Prerequisite : POL200 Y/22 1 H/222H/320Y 

Psychoanalytic  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Politics  (formerly  POL425H)  52S 

Psychoanalytic  theory  applied  to  specific  topics  in  social  and  political  theory,  such  as 
the  nature  of  capitalism,  the  nazi  revolution  in  Germany,  problems  of  women’s  liberation. 
Works  of  Herbert  Marcuse,  Wilhelm  Reich,  Norman  D.  Brown,  Erich  Fromm,  and  Juliet 
Mitchell. 

Prerequisite:  A course  in  psychoanalysis  and  permission  of  instructor 

Soviet  and  East  European  Marxism  52S 

Successive  attempts  to  operationalize  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  the  practical  difficul- 
ties involved,  and  the  resultant  alterations  in  the  theory  itself. 

Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 

Behavioural  Political  Analysis  (formerly  POL318Y)  52L 

The  behavioural  approach  in  political  studies  as  exemplified  by  the  literature  on 
selected  topics,  such  as  political  participation,  voting,  political  socialization, 
personality  and  politics,  and  elites  and  power.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


POL429Y 

POL430H 

POL431H 

POL432Y 

POL433Y 

POL434Y 

POL435Y 

POL437Y 

POL441Y 

POL442H 


Quantitative  Methods  and  Research  Design  2.6P,  52 

The  essentials  of  statistical  description  and  inference  in  the  context  of  surve 
research  on  political  behaviour.  General  principles  of  measurement  and  explanation. 


Topics  in  African  Politics 

This  course  focuses  on 


one  or  several  specific  themes  relating 
African  politics  which  are  studied  in  detail  in  a seminar  setting. 


to 
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Public  Administration  in  Developing  Countries 

A study  of  the  institutional  linkages  between  centre  and  periphery  in  developir 
countries  such  as  Brazil  and  Mexico,  aimed  at  analyzing  the  production  and  reprodut 
tion  of  regional  disparities  and  the  corresponding  relations  between  the  local  ar 
national  levels  of  government. 


Problems  of  Supranational  Integration  52 

Concepts  and  theories  of  political  integration,  examined  with  evidence  from  historic 
case  studies  and  from  current  integration  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  POL208Y/302Y 


Topics  in  United  States  Government  and  Politics 

The  theory  and  practice  of  liberal  democracy  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite : POL203Y  and  permission  of  instructor 


Development  and  Modernization:  the  Asian  Experience  52 

An  analysis  of  political,  social,  and  economic  change  in  Asian  countries.  A variety 
separate  themes  will  be  taken  up  each  term  with  reference  to  China,  India,  or  Japa 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 


I3H 


Comparative  Politics  of  Industrial  Societies  .52 

Comparative  analysis  applied  to  the  similarities  and  particularities  of  politics  in  Nor 
America,  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  Political  economy 
industrialization,  the  state  and  industrial  society,  policy  process,  political  organiz 
tions,  elites,  and  political  culture. 

Prerequisite : A course  in  Comparative  Politics  (Industrial  Countries) 
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Research  Seminar  on  Problems  of  International  Organization 

The  development,  structures,  and  functions  of  international  organizations;  the  poli  Parker 
cal  impact  in  international  relations  of  international  organization,  particularly  tl 
United  Nations  and  its  forerunner,  the  League  of  Nations.  (Offered  in  alternate  yea 
with  POL340Y) 

Prerequisite : POL208Y 


Reading  Course  in  an  Approved  Subject  TB 

Open  only  when  a faculty  member  is  willing  and  available  to  supervise.  Students  mu 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  supervisor  of  Undergraduate  Studies  before  enrolling. 


Topics  in  Latin  American  Politics  I 52 

Taking  Latin  America  as  its  point  of  reference,  this  course  will  examine  at 
theoretical  level:  a)  the  limits  and  potentialities  of  the  concept  of  “dependent” 
“peripheral”  capitalism;  b)  the  problem  of  class  formation  and  the  question  of  hegemon 
and  c)  the  essential  features  of  different  types  of  regimes  and  modes  of  political  particip 
tion. 

Exclusion  : POL436Y 
Prerequisite:  POL305Y 
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.443H  Topics  in  Latin  American  Politics  II  52S 

An  empirical  exploration  of  some  of  the  main  propositions  examined  in  POL442H, 
based  on  the  contemporary  political  experiences  of  selected  Latin  American 
countries. 

Exclusion : POL436Y 
Prerequisite : POL442H 

.444 Y The  Political  Theory  of  G.W.F.  Hegel  52S 

An  examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  the  Philosophy  of  Right,  and  the 
Political  Writings. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

.445H  Canada  and  The  Third  World  26L 

The  political  and  economic  relations  of  Canada  and  the  Third  World;  the  determi- 
nants and  consequences  of  Canadian  policies  towards  the  Third  World.  These 
relations  and  policies  will  be  viewed  both  in  the  light  of  contemporary  thinking  about 
development  and  underdevelopment  and  in  the  context  of  Canada’s  overall  foreign 
relations. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 


T PORTUGUESE 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
See  also  SPA 


lessor  Emeritus 
J Goggio,  MA,  PH  D 

fessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

!.L.  Levy,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 

ociate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

G.  Hughes,  ma,  ph  d 
I fessor 

H.  Parker,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
I ociate  Professor 

Versiani,  ma.  ph  d J.R.  Webster,  ma,  ph  d 

fcuguese,  the  language  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil,  is  spoken  by  more  than  one  hundred  million 
i pie  on  four  continents:  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Twenty  percent  of  all  residents  of 
i Western  Hemisphere  are  Brazilians,  who  attest  to  the  truth  that  one  out  of  every  five 
sricans — North,  Central,  South — speaks  Portuguese  as  his  native  language. 

he  literature  of  Portugal  has  a tradition  that  goes  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
mtry’s  discoveries  in  the  Renaissance  led  it  to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  In  the  last  two  decades  it 
1 given  to  Canada  many  thousands  of  new'  citizens,  and  Brazil  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
adians  through  her  vast  potential  as  a land  of  culture,  of  natural  resources,  and  of  industry, 
ortuguese  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  are  concerned  with  both  the  European  heritage 
i its  Brazilian  expansion,  and  serve  the  programme  in  Latin  American  Studies  and  in  African 
dies. 

tudents  of  Portuguese  or  Latin  American  Studies  are  urged  to  consider  taking  their  third  year  at 
i ortuguese-speaking  university.  This  important  opportunity  exists  under  the  provisions  of  the 
S Jy  Elsewhere  Programme  which  is  described  in  an  earlier  section  of  the  calendar. 

Hergraduate  Secretary:  J.B.  Davies  (978-6412) 

I uiries:  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Room  224,  (978-3357) 
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PRT100Y 

PRT195Z 

PRT221Y 

PRT250Y 

PRT320Y 

PRT350Y 

PRT351Y 


78L 


Introductory  Portuguese 

Intensive  audio-lingual  drill.  Special  emphasis  on  comprehension  and  oral  prac 
Instruction  both  in  the  classroom  and  the  language  laboratory.  Reading  of  sele 
modern  works.  (May  not  be  taken  by  students  who,  in  the  judgement  of 
Department,  already  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Portuguese  to  qualify  for 
into  PRT221Y) 


Reading  Course  in  Portuguese 

A non-credit  course  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  any  faculty. 


Composition  and  Oral  Practice  II 

Intensive  practice  in  written  and  oral  Portuguese  for  the  intermediate  student.  R 
ing  and  translation. 

Prerequisite : PRT100Y  or  a knowledge  of  Portuguese 


Portuguese  Culture  and  Civilization 

An  introduction  to  the  culture  of  Portugal  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
Classes  will  be  conducted  in  English  and  slides  and  illustrative  material  will  fori 
integral  part  of  the  course.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  history,  literature,  religior 
and  other  aspects  of  relevance  in  understanding  the  background  to  the  Portug 
today.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Composition  and  Oral  Practice  III  (formerly  PRT200Y) 

Intensive  practice  in  written  and  oral  Portuguese  for  the  advanced  student.  Re; 
and  discussion  of  contemporary  literature. 

Prerequisite : PRT22 1 Y 


Introduction  to  Luso-Brazilian  Literature  (formerly  PRT220Y) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  important  works  from  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  liter 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Review  of  grammar.  Language  pra< 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : PRT200 Y/22 1 Y 


The  Age  of  the  Portuguese  Discoveries  £C  ^ • 

An  introduction  to  Portuguese  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries  Iht 
emergence  of  Portugal  as  an  overseas  power  with  its  own  style  of  prose,  dram;  nc 
poetry.  The  chronicles  of  Fernao  Lopes.  The  lyrical  poetry  of  Sa  de  Miranda.  " 
social  background  is  evident  through  the  archetypes  of  Gil  Vicente’s  Autos,  while 
tugal’s  greatest  moment  is  immortalized  in  Os  Lusiadas.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite ; PRT22 1 Y 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


‘lessors  Emeriti 

E.  Haist.  m sc,  md,  ph  d,  frsc 
.C.  Monkhouse,  ba,  ph  d 
fessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
T.  Murphy,  ab,  md,  ph  d 
fessors 

i.W.  Clarke,  m sc,  ph  d 
».R.  Crapper,  md,  frcp  (c) 

B.  Fritz,  DDS,  PH  D 
.C.  Goode,  BPHE,  MA,  D PHIL 
Grayson,  m sc,  ch  b,  md,  d sc 
E.  Hallett,  b sc,  ma,  md 
, jciate  Professors 

[.A.  Ashworth,  md,  b sc  (med),  ph  d (obiit) 
.Coceani,  md 
k Fraser,  ma,  md,  ph  d 
.A.  Homer,  ba,  ph  d 
Hunter,  ma,  ph  d 
J.  Lin,  mb 
1st  ant  Professors 
f.  Ackermann,  m sc,  ph  d 
E.  Bayliss,  md,  frcs  (c) 

D.G.  Blair,  md,  ms,  frcp  (c) 

I.  DeBoni,  b sc,  m sc,  ph  d 
I.E.  Diamant,  md,  frcp  (c) 

0.  Dostrovsky,  m sc,  ph  d 
. Duffin,  m a sc,  PH  D 

Y.  El-Sharkawy,  m sc,  ph  d 

1. G.  Forstner,  md,  frcp(c) 

M.  Fredrickson,  ba,  md,  frcs,  facs 
turer 

. Rastogi,  m sc,  ph  d 
or 

Hines,  ma 
cial  Lecturer 
. Campbell,  ma,  ph  d (w) 


A.M.  Rappaport,  md,  ph  d 


J.  Logothetopoulos,  md,  ph  d 

A.  Sirek,  ma,  md,  ph  d 
O.V.  Sirek,  ma,  md,  ph  d 
W.G.  Tatton,  b sc,  md,  ph  d 
M.  Vranic,  md,  d sc 

C. C.  Yip,  ph  d 

J. M.  Martin,  b sc,  md 

K. E.  Money,  ma,  ph  d 

K.  Norwich,  m sc,  md,  ph  d 

D. H,  Osmond,  msa,  ph  d 
H.  Sonnenberg,  m sc,  ph  d 

G.  Steiner,  ba,  md,  mrcp(c) 

S.W.  Kooh,  MD,  PH  D 
J.  Kryspin,  md,  ph  d 

H. C.  Kwan,  m sc,  ph  d 

L.  Lickley,  ba,  md,  frcs  (c)  ph  d 
W.A.  MacKay,  m sc,  ph  d 

H.  Orrego,  md 
D.W.F.  Schwarz,  md 

B. J.  Sessle,  mds,  ph  d 
A.  M-F.  Sun,  ma,  ph  d 

G.R.  Van  Loon,  b sc,  md,  ph  d 


F siology  is  the  study  of  living  matter  in  action,  i.e.,  the  study  of  function  by  physical  means  or 
: mical  means.  It  is  an  integrating  discipline  dealing  with  correlating  and  integrating  mechanisms, 
vh  controls,  compensations,  and  interrelationships.  Interaction  with  the  environment  is  always  a 
n or  factor  in  Physiology.  Physiology  serves  as  a bridge  between  cellular  biology  and  control 
ti  ary  and  systems  analysis. 

'hysiology  provides  a necessary  background  for  the  study  of  Pharmacology;  a preparation  for 
sduate  work  in  Physiology  and  related  areas;  for  the  teaching  of  Biological  Science  in  secondary 
s ools;  or  for  subsequent  training  in  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  and  the  Health 
fences  in  general.  Physiologists  are  needed  also  in  hospitals  and  departments  of  medicine  as 
t whers  and  research  personnel,  as  well  as  in  research  institutes  and  governmental  laboratories. 
I ler  outlets  would  be  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  schools  and  in  military  research 
< ablishments.  The  development  of  air  travel  and  space  travel,  the  exploration  of  the  continental  shelf, 
development  of  Northern  regions,  an  increased  emphasis  on  exercise  and  fitness,  all  provide 
1 >blems  and  research  opportunities  for  the  person  trained  in  Physiology. 

hysiology  at  the  research  level  covers  a variety  of  specialties  (e.g.  Endocrinology,  Cardiovascu- 
1 Physiology,  Neurophysiology,  Respiratory  Physiology,  Renal  Physiology,  Sensory  Physiology), 
<:h  with  very  different  technical  and  analytical  methods.  Skill  in  some  other  science  is  often  an 
vantage  and  the  undergraduate  student  who  intends  to  specialize  in  Physiology  may  find  it 
Arable  to  supplement  the  programme  by  an  appropriate  pattern  of  courses  selected  from  the 
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subjects  of  Biochemistry,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Electronics,  History,  Mathematics,  Pha 
macology,  Physics,  Statistics,  Zoology. 

Students  wishing  counselling  about  Physiology  should  contact  the  departmental  office  in  tl 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  and  will  then  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  staff  member.  The  offi 
can  also  supply  names  of  instructors  in  specific  courses. 

Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  P.E.  Hallett 
Enquiries:  Medical  Sciences  Building,  Room  3207  (978-2674) 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Specialist  programme:  1372  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

First  year:  BIO  110Y;  CHM  1 10Y/135Y/145Y;  MAT  130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y;  PHY  110Y/130' 
138Y/150Y 

Second  year:  CHM  240Y/241Y;  CHM  222Y/225Y/PHY  230Y/238Y;  STA  222Y/242Y/252Y;  (M A 
230Y/235Y/239Y  and  ZOO  250Y,  251Y  recommended) 

Third  year:  ANA  300Y/(ZOO  250Y  & 251Y  if  not  already  taken);  BCH  (320Y  & 370H)/(321Y 
371H);  PSL  321Y,  373Y 
Fourth  year:  PSL  422Y,  430Y/497Y/498Y 
NOTES: 

1)  Certification  requires  a B + standing  in  Fourth  Year  PSL  courses. 

2)  This  programme  may  be  supplemented  with  other  life  science  courses  (e.g.  ANA,  CLB,  MP 
NFS).  Subject  to  timetabling,  it  is  compatible  with  the  Biochemistry,  Pharmacology  a 
Zoology  specialist  programmes.  In  the  last  case  delete  the  ANA  300Y  alternative  and  add  ZC 
21 1 Y,  227 Y,  230Y,  322Y,  440Y,  and  2 half-courses  from  JPZ  443H,  ZOO  441H,  442H,  444H. 
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Elementary  Human  Physiology 

Basic  principles  of  Human  Physiology. 

Prerequisite  : BIO110Y,  CHM110Y,  PHY110Y,  permission  of  Department 

Human  and  Mammalian  Physiology  Laboratory  78P,  26S,  2 

Laboratory  course  covering  selected  topics  in  physiology. 

Prerequisite:  C HM(240  Y/24  1 Y) , MAT(130Y/135Y/139Y/150\ 

PH  Y(  1 1 0 Y/ 1 30  Y / 1 38  Y/ 1 50  Y) 

Co-requisite:  ANA300Y/ZOO(250Y,  251Y),  BCH(320Y/321Y),  PSL321Y 
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Human  Physiology  78L,  2 

Selected  topics  in  physiology,  with  an  emphasis  on  mathematical  and  physi 
principles. 

Prerequisite:  PSL321Y,  373Y 
Co-requisite:  BCH370H/371H 

Recommended  preparation  : CHM225Y,  PHY230Y/238Y 
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Mathematics  for  Physiology  i 

Mathematics  and  computer  science  as  applicable  in  physiology:  i.e.  programming 
Fortran;  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations;  linear  systems  analysis;  multi 
integrals;  line,  surface,  and  volume,  integrals;  vector  analysis;  Laplace  and  Fou; 
transforms;  the  diffusion  equation,  and  some  applications  of  functions  of  comp 
variables. 
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Prerequisite:  BIO110Y,  MAT130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 

Recommended  preparation:  MAT225Y,  230Y/235Y/239Y,  PHY130Y/131 
230Y/238Y,  PSL321Y 

/..  V >•  r‘ 

Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques 

Students  will  read  specific  topics  prior  to  instruction  in  staff  members’  resea 
laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite:  PSL422Y 
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L498Y  Project  in  Physiology  156P 

Research  project  with  reading  assignments  leading  to  a final  report.  By  special 
arrangement  with  a Physiology  staff  member  after  admission  to  course. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  Department 
Co-requisite : PSL422Y 
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Psychology  is  that  branch  of  science  which  seeks  to  understand  the  behaviour  of  individ  | 
organisms.  The  courses  in  the  Department  are  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fundamen  I 
principles  of  Psychology,  its  research  findings  and  methodologies.  Experimentation,  laboratt  j 
work,  and  the  use  of  statistical  methods  in  assessing  data  are  fundamental  tools  of  I 
psychologist.  Applied  Psychology  is  not  a part  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Arts  iW 
Science. 

Students  interested  in  Psychology  as  a career  must  be  prepared  for  three  to  five  years  fl 
graduate  study.  Ph.D’s  in  Psychology  find  employment  in  universities,  research  institutes,  il 
large  corporations,  or  may  be  self-employed  consultants.  The  B.Sc.  with  concentration  in  Psych  Jj 
ogy  is  not  a professional  qualification.  A student  whose  programme  has  included  a large  amount  t 
laboratory  work  may  find  employment  as  a research  technician  in  a university  or  research  instit  a 
laboratory,  or  may  be  employed  in  a technical  assistant  capacity  in  business  or  industry,  particu  - 
ly  if  laboratory  skills  have  been  combined  with  a knowledge  of  computer  techniques.  The  B. 
may  also  lead  to  programmes  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Undergraduate  courses m 
Psychology  may  be  of  value  to  students  planning  various  professional  careers,  such  as  in  Medici  ,i 
Engineering,  Law,  Nursing,  Physical  Education;  however,  the  graduate  with  a B.Sc.  always  irij 
expect  on-the-job  training,  graduate  study,  or  both. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  have  highly  diversified  interests  which  are  reflected  in  the  num  r 
and  variety  of  undergraduate  course  offerings.  A more  detailed  description  of  the  content  it 
character  of  courses,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  instructor(s)  may  be  found  in  a booklet  issued  / 
the  Department  obtainable  from  Room  4019,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Students  who  have  comple  j i 
First  Year  in  particular  are  advised  to  consult  this  booklet  before  selecting  courses,  and  to  discs; 
their  proposed  programme  with  the  Student  Enquiry  Officer,  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  and/<  a 
member  of  the  professorial  staff. 

The  Programme  in  Arts  and  Science  allows  students  to  determine  their  own  degree  of  special  - j 
tion  between  or  within  disciplines.  In  Psychology  it  is  possible  to  plan  a diversified  programmt  f 
courses  at  the  200  level  which  serves  to  delineate  the  main  lines  of  current  research  and  its 
torical  antecedents  in  various  areas,  e.g.  learning,  motivation,  perception,  personality,  cognit  i; 
physiological,  abnormal,  social,  and  developmental  psychology.  At  the  other  extreme,  it  is  poss  e 
to  pursue  in  some  depth  a limited  number  of  topics  by  selecting  one  or  two  appropriate  full  coi  e 
equivalents  at  the  200  level  which  lead  into  continuation  courses  at  a higher  level.  Most  studi  s 
will  probably  wish  to  plan  a programme  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  courses  at  the  200  level  quite  appropriately  may  be  included  in  e _ 
programme  of  students  taking  300  and  400  level  courses.  This  designation  merely  indicates  that  e 
course  does  not  demand  preparation  beyond  the  introductory  course.  Courses  with  300  and  0 
level  designations  are  intended  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  build  upon  the  material  covere  n 
200  level  courses.  Note  that  PSY201H  and  PSY202H  are  courses  that  contain  a consider  ie 
amount  of  material  peculiar  to  Psychology  and  are  intended  for  students  planning  to  lie 
psychology  courses  at  the  300  level.  They  do  not  constitute  an  introduction  to  general  Stati::* 
and  students  wishing  to  take  such  a course  should  take  STA222Y  or  242Y  or  252Y. 

Some  courses  offered  by  this  Department  are  under  considerable  enrolment  pressure.  When  ie 
number  of  students  applying  for  a course  exceeds  that  which  can  be  handled  by  the  available  tT 
and  threatens  the  maintenance  of  academic  standards,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deny  admissiot® 
some.  Students  who  wish  to  take  PSY  204H,  240H  (evening  section  only),  or  any  300  or  400  series  Y 
course  must  fill  out  departmental  ballot  forms  and  return  these  to  the  Department  before  July  15.  Lis  oi 
students  accepted  into  these  courses  will  be  posted  before  faculty  registration.  A full  statement 
enrolment  limits  and  the  method  by  which  students  will  be  selected  for  those  courses  which  i# 
oversubscribed  can  be  found  in  the  departmental  booklet. 

Any  student  with  the  stated  prerequisites  may  apply  for  admission  to  any  course.  Students  u 
lack  the  prerequisites  for  a course  but  nevertheless  feel  that  they  have  suitable  background  fo  to 
higher  level  course  are  encouraged  to  write  a statement  describing  the  nature  of  this  prepar;  jd 
and  submit  it  to  the  Undergraduate  Secretary.  Students  able  to  demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  jsi 
preparation  will  be  considered  on  the  same  terms  as  those  who  have  the  formal  prerequisites. 

Students  who  are  refused  admission  to  a course  after  balloting  may  file  a written  appeal  witi  he 
Undergraduate  Secretary  at  that  time.  During  registration  period  in  the  Fall,  additional  plaoW 
courses  are  often  available  and  students  interested  in  entering  these  courses  should  apply  t<  1* 
Department  at  that  time. 

■ 
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Undergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  J .E.  Grusec  (978-3401) 
Enquiries:  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  4019  (978-3407) 
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SYCHOLOGY 

pecialist  programme:  9 PSY  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses,  at  least 
I vo  from  the  300/400  level  besides  the  one  listed  below. 
lirst  year : PSY  100Y 

I ?conii  year : PSY  202H  (in  and  after  1979)/231H/STA  222Y/242Y/252Y  and  prerequisite  courses 
for  one  or  more  of  the  300  series  laboratory  courses 
Itirdvear:  PSY  319Y/329Y  (323Y  before  May  1979)/369Y  (350Y  before  May  1979)/379Y  (35 1Y  before 
/ May  1979)/389Y  (32 1Y  before  May  1979)/399Y  (322Y  before  May  1979) 

Imnh  year.  PSY  400 Y 

■ inor  programme:  6 PSY  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses.  (STA 
, !2Y/242Y/252Y  may  be  included  in  this  total.) 

RENUMBERING  OF  COURSES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

] n 1979-80  almost  all  courses  in  Psychology  will  be  renumbered.  A chart  listing  course  titles  with 
eir  old  and  new  numbers  foUows.  Numbers  assigned  to  courses  above  the  100  level  will  be  based 
i the  following  classification: 


01  - 09 

Research,  Individual  Projects,  Analysis  of  Data 

10-  19 

Developmental 

20  - 29 

Social 

30-39 

Personality  and  Measurement 

40  - 49 

Abnormal 

50-59 

Animal  Behaviour 

60  - 69 

Learning 

70-79 

Cognition 

80-89 

Perception 

90  - 99 

Physiological 

rmer  No. 

Course  Title  ’ 

New  No. 

Y 100Y 

Introductory  Psychology 

No  change 

Y 200H 

General  Psychology 

No  change 

Y 202 Y 

Introduction  to  Development 

PSY  210Y 

Y 203  H 

Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

PSY  220H 

Y 204H 

Introduction  to  Personality 

PSY  230H 

: Y 208Y 

Cognitive  Psychology 

Renamed  Introduction  to  Cognitive  Psychology 

PSY  270Y 

)Y210H 

Introduction  to  Animal  Behaviour 

PSY  250H 

1Y  220H 

Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control  I 

Renamed  Introduction  to  Learning 

PSY  260H 

lY  22 1H 

Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  240H 

1Y  230H 

Research  Design  and  Analysis  in  Psychology  I 

PSY  20 1H 

1Y  23 1H 

Research  Design  and  Analysis  in  Psychology  II 

PSY  202 H 

IY  240H 

General  Experimental  Psychology 

Discontinued 

1Y  250 Y 

Physiological  Psychology 

Renamed  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology 

PSY  290Y 

IY  300H 

Comparative  Developmental  Psychology 

PSY  310H 

1Y  301H 

Cognitive  and  Sensory  Developmental  Psychology 

PSY  312H 

IY  302H 

Social  Psychology:  Attitudes 

PSY  320H 

'IY  304H 

Inter-Personal  Behaviour 

PSY  32 1H 

IY  306H 

The  Individual  and  the  Social  System 

PSY  322H 

IY  307 H 

Psychological  Testing  Renamed  Psychometrics 

PSY  330H 

IY  308H 

Perception 

PSY  380H 

IY  309 H 

Human  Learning 

PSY  37 1H 

I* 
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PSY310H 
PSY  31 1H 
PSY  313H 
PSY  314H 
PSY  316H 
PSY  321Y 
PSY  322Y 

PSY  323Y 
PSY  324H 
PSY  326H 
PSY  327H 
PSY  337H 
PSY  338H 
PSY  340H 

PSY  341H 
PSY  345H 
PSY  346H 

PSY  347H 
PSY  349H 
PSY  350Y 
PSY  35 1Y 
PSY  360H 
PSY  361H 

PSY  400Y 
PSY  402H 
PSY  403 H 
PSY  404H 
PSY  405 H 
PSY  406H 
PSY  408H 
PSY  409H 
PSY  420H 

New  course 
New  course 
New  course 
New  course 

PSY100Y 


PSY200H 


PSY201H 


Human  Memory 
Discrimination  Learning 
Environmental  Psychology 
Thinking  and  Reasoning 
Applied  Behavioural  Control 
Laboratory  in  Perception 
Physiological  Psychology  Laboratory 
Renamed  Psychobiology  Laboratory 
Social  Psychology  Laboratory 
Animal  Behaviour 

Comparative  Psychology:  Man  as  Vertebrate 
History  of  Psychology 
Communication  and  Cognition  I 
Communication  and  Cognition  II 
Social  and  Personality  Development 
Renamed  Social  Development 
Psychological  Theory 

Advanced  Topics  in  Physiological  Psychology 
Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control  II 
Renamed  Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control 
Current  Research  in  Psychophysiology 
Design  of  Experiments  and  Analysis  of  Data 
Conditioning  and  Learning  Laboratory 
Memory  and  Learning  Laboratory 
Individual  Projects 
Individual  Projects 


Thesis 


Theory  and  Systems  in  Contemporary  Psychology 
Psychology  of  Aging 
Developmental  Psychology  Laboratory 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Criminal  Law 


PSY  372H 
PSY  362H 
PSY  383H 
PSY  370H 
PSY  361H 
PSY  389Y 


PSY  399Y 
PSY  329Y 
PSY  350H 
PSY  35 1H 
PSY  300H 
PSY  38 1H 
PSY  382H 


PSY  31 1H 
PSY  301H 
PSY  390H 


I210Y 


PSY  360H 
PSY  391H 
Discontinued 
PSY  369Y 
PSY  379Y 
PSY  303 H 
PSY  304H 


PH 


30H 


No  change 


in  Social  Psychology 

PSY  420H 

in  Developmental  Psychology 

PS  Y 410H 

in  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  440H 

in  Personality 

PSY  430H 

in  Perception 

Discontinued 

in  Memory 

PSY  470H 

in  Learning 

PSY  460H 

in  Psychology 

PSY  401 H 

m 


PH 


PSY  204H 
PSY  313H 
PSY  319Y 
PSY  42 1H 


Introductory  Psychology  26L,  78 

The  course  familiarizes  students  with  important  concepts  in  various  areas  of  conten 
porary  psychology.  It  involves  a variety  of  instructional  and  learning  techniqut 
including  lectures,  audio-visual  instruction  and  individual  work. 

Exclusion : PSY200H 


PH 


General  Psychology  39 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  important  concepts  in  selected  areas  of  contempora 
psychology.  Not  for  students  intending  to  take  further  courses  in  psychology.  Sik 
students  should  take  PSY100Y. 

Exclusion  : PSY100Y 


I 'iy 


Research  Design  and  Analysis  in  Psychology  I (formerly  PSY230H)  39 

Research  methodology  in  psychology;  nature  and  description  of  psychological  e> 
dence;  the  interpretation  of  inferential  statistics;  the  scientific  literature  in  psycholog 
Exclusion : ECO220Y,  GGR270Y,  SOC201Y,  STA222Y/242Y/252Y 
Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 
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SY202H 
I SY204H 


I5Y210Y 
( SY220H 
ft  SY230H 


SY240H 

SY250H 


>Y260H 

IY270Y 

•Y290Y 


Research  Design  and  Analysis  in  Psychology  II  (formerly  PSY231H)  39L 

Statistical  methods  and  the  application  of  inferential  statistics  to  psychological  data. 
Exclusion : ECO220Y,  GGR270Y,  SOC201Y,  STA222Y/242Y/252Y 
Prerequisite : PSY201H(230H  before  May  1979) 

Co-requisite:  At  least  one  full  course  equivalent  in  PSY  at  the  200  level 
Recommended  preparation : Grade  12  Mathematics 

Theory  and  Systems  in  Contemporary  Psychology  26L,  13T 

An  examination  of  various  fundamental  issues  in  several  areas  of  psychology.  The 
questions  psychologists  ask,  the  methods  they  use,  and  the  issues  and  problems  that 
make  psychology  a distinctive  discipline.  For  the  intending  specialist  student  in 
psychology. 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y  and  permission  of  instructor 

Introduction  to  Development  (formerly  PSY202Y)  78L 

The  developmental  approach  to  the  study  of  behaviour  with  reference  to  sensorimotor 
skills,  cognition,  socialization,  personality,  and  emotional  behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 

Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  (formerly  PSY203H)  39L 

Contemporary  areas  of  research  in  social  psychology:  social  perception,  attitudes, 
inter-personal  relations,  and  group  processes. 

Prerequisite  : PSY100Y 

Introduction  to  Personality  (formerly  PSY204H)  39L 

Theory  and  research  in  personality  structure  and  dynamics:  discussion  of  methodolog- 
ical concerns  and  substantive  areas  reflecting  the  interaction  of  social  and 
physiological  factors  in  the  development  and  expression  of  individual  differences. 
Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 

Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology  (formerly  PSY221H)  39L 

A critical  survey  of  concepts,  theories,  and  the  state  of  research  in  the  area  of 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  and  therapeutic  methods. 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 

Introduction  to  Animal  Behaviour  (formerly  PSY210H)  26L,  39P 

Analysis  of  behaviour  from  an  ethological  point  of  view:  response  mechanisms, 
perceptual  mechanisms,  behaviour  systems,  motivation,  interaction  among  behaviour 
systems,  development  of  behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  BIOl  10Y/PSY100Y 

l 

Introduction  to  Learning  (formerly  PSY220H)  39L 

Respondent  and  operant  conditioning;  the  role  of  conditioning  in  the  control  of 
behaviour.  Reinforcement,  extinction,  stimulus  control  (i.e.  discrimination  and  gen- 
eralization), aversive  control  (i.e.  punishment  and  avoidance). 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 

Introduction  to  Cognitive  Psychology  (formerly  PSY208Y)  78L 

An  introduction  to  those  areas  in  psychology  concerned  with  how  we  acquire  and 
utilize  information:  perception,  learning  and  memory,  thinking  and  reasoning,  and 
language. 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 

Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology  (formerly  PSY250Y)  78L 

Animal  and  human  research  on  the  relationship  between  brain  function  and  behavi- 
our: sensory  and  motor  systems,  motivation,  emotion,  memory,  learning,  and  higher 
cognitive  functions. 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y 
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PSY300H 


! 


History  of  Psychology  (formerly  PSY327H)  391 

The  psychology  of  today  viewed  as  a product  of  its  past:  its  philosophical  predece 
sors,  early  development,  schools  of  thought,  and  shifting  areas  of  interest  in  theor 
and  research.  History  and  philosophy  of  science,  in  general.  Current  systems  a 
theories. 

Prerequisite : One  full  course  equivalent  in  PSY  at  the  200  or  300  level 


<0 
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Psychological  Theory  (formerly  PSY341H)  391 

The  role  of  theory  in  psychology  critically  examined  through  consideration 
psychological  controversies  where  theories  have  clashed  with  each  other  and  wit 
evidence. 

Prerequisite : PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y/and  one  fu 
course  equivalent  in  PSY  at  the  200  or  300  level 
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PSY311H 


PSY312H 


PSY313H 


PSY319Y 


PSY303H/304H  Individual  Projects  (formerly  PSY360H/361H)  TB 

An  intensive  laboratory,  applied  research,  or  reading,  project  undertaken  by 
student  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member.  Will  be  approved  by  the  Departmer 
only  when  the  student  and  staff  member  can  show  that  a certain  programme  which 
academically  demanding,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  individual  student,  and  cannc 
be  provided  through  the  regular  course  offerings. 

Prerequisite : PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y  and  approprial 
background  for  the  proposed  work 


m 


F325H 


Comparative  Developmental  Psychology  (formerly  PSY300H) 

The  development  of  psychological  processes  in  the  individual:  learning,  motivatioi 
emotion,  attachment  and  socialization,  and  the  acquisition  of  language.  Emphasize 
the  psychological  processes  rather  than  the  species  being  studied. 

Prerequisite : PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252’) 

PSY210Y  (202Y  in  1977-79,  202H  previously)/250H  (210H  before  May  1979 
ZOQ322Y 


m 


Social  Development  (formerly  PSY340H) 

Theory  and  research  in  social  attachment,  aggression,  morality,  imitation  and  identil 
cation,  altruism,  and  parental  discipline,  with  discussion  of  methodological  issui 
involved  in  their  study. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY210 
(202Y  in  1977-79,  202H  previously);  PSY260H  (220H  before  May  1979) 


Cognitive  and  Sensory  Developmental  Psychology  (formerly  PSY301H) 

Sensory  and  perceptual  development  with  the  accent  on  visual  processes.  Learnin 
problem-solving,  and  concept  formation,  with  strong  emphasis  on  Piaget’s  theor 
Changes  in  cognition  and  perception  throughout  the  life  span. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY2K 
(202Y  in  1977-79,  202H  previously) 


Psychology  of  Aging  26L,  \. 

Age  changes  in  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  motor  skill,  learning,  memory,  a 
personality.  Theory,  methodological  problems,  and  social,  cultural,  and  environmen 
influences  which  shape  behaviour  and  attitudes  to  and  by  the  elderly  will  also 
considered. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY211 
(202Y  in  1977-79,  202H  previously) 


Developmental  Psychology  Laboratory  10 

A series  of  experimental  projects.  Each  project  includes  the  design  of  an  experimei 
data  collection  and  analysis,  and  a written  report. 

Prerequisite-:  PSY202H  (23 1H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY2K 
(202Y  in  1977-79,  202H  previously) 
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Social  Psychology  : Attitudes  (formerly  PSY302H)  39L 

Intensive  study  of  social  attitudes  and  opinions — development,  description,  measure- 
ment, modification,  and  organization. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY220H 
(203H  before  May  1979);  one  full  course  equivalent  in  PSY  at  the  200  or  300  level 

Inter-Personal  Behaviour  (formerly  PSY304H)  39L 

Some  of  the  determinants  and  consequences  of  various  forms  of  social  interaction: 
conformity  ancl  social  influence,  social  comparison,  and  affiliation. 

Prerequisite : PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y/;  PSY220H 
(203H  before  May  1979);  one  full  course  equivalent  in  PSY  at  the  200  or  300  level 

The  Individual  and  the  Social  System  (formerly  PSY306H)  39L 

Problems  of  psychology  and  social  structure:  social  norms,  roles,  groups,  organiza- 
tions, and  stratification. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY220H 
(203H  before  May  1979);  one  full-course  equivalent  in  PSY  at  the  200  or  300  level 

Psychology  of  Language  (See  JLP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Language  Acquisition  (See  JLP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Biological  Rhythms  (See  JZP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Social  Psychology  Laboratory  (formerly  PSY323Y)  104P 

A series  of  experimental  projects  in  the  general  area  of  social  psychology.  Each 
project  includes  the  design  of  an  experiment,  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  a 
written  report. 

Prerequisite:  PSY202H  (231H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY220H 
(203H  before  May  1979) 

Psychometrics  (formerly  PSY307H)  39L 

Concepts  and  methods  for  the  measurement  of  abilities,  interests  and  personality: 
reliability,  validity,  interpretation  of  test  scores,  norms,  observational  methods,  struc- 
tured tests,  interview,  and  projective  techniques.  Ethical  problems  in  assessment.  Not 
a course  in  test  administration. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY230H 
(204H  before  May  1979) 

Animal  Behaviour  (formerly  PSY324H)  26S 

Comparison  of  psychological  and  ethological  approaches  to  the  problems  of  the 
structure,  causation,  ontogeny,  and  phylogeny  of  behaviour.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite:  PSY250H  (210H  before  May  1979)/Z00322Y;  PSY260H  (220H  before 
May  1979) 

Comparative  Psychology:  Man  as  Vertebrate  (formerly  PSY326H)  39L 

Man’s  psychology  compared  with  that  of  other  vertebrate  species.  Preliminary  consid- 
erations: psychologist’s  approach  to  animal  behaviour,  precautions  in  attempting 
species  comparisons,  biological  characteristics  of  the  species,  and  evolutionary  status. 
Sensation,  perception,  motivation,  learning,  and  cognition. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY260H 
(220H  before  May  1979) 

Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control  (formerly  PSY346H)  39L 

Comparison  of  appetitive  and  aversive  techniques  of  behavioural  control;  application 
to  examples  of  human  behaviour.  (An  extension  of  PSY260H) 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y/;  PSY?60H 
(220H  before  May  1979) 
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PSY369Y 


PSY370H 


PSY371H 


PSY372H 


PSY379Y 


PSY380H 


PSY381H 


Applied  Behavioural  Control  (formerly  PSY316H)  39L 

Principles  of  conditioning:  a selective  examination  of  applications  outside  the  research 
laboratory.  An  intensive,  critical  examination  of  the  conceptual  and  methodological 
assumptions  underlying  such  applications  rather  than  a survey  of  techniques  for  self- 
adjustment or  abnormal  behaviour. 

Prerequisite-.  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY240H  0 
(22 1H  before  May  1979);  PSY260H  (220H  before  May  1979) 


1821 


Discrimination  Learning  (formerly  PSY311H)  39L 

Current  status  of  the  various  theories  t)n  how  organisms  came  to  respond  differential- 
ly to  stimuli.  Most  of  the  empirical  work  examined  will  deal  with  lower  organisms. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : PSY201H(230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY260H(220P 
before  May  1979) 


Conditioning  and  Learning  Laboratory  (formerly  PSY350Y)  1041 

A series  of  laboratory  projects  on  topics  covered  in  PSY260H:  viz.  reinforcement 
extinction,  stimulus  control,  and  the  aversive  control  of  behaviour.  Behavioura 
phenomena  and  methodology. 

Prerequisite-.  PSY202H  (23 1H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY260F 
(220H  before  May  1979) 


Thinking  and  Reasoning  (formerly  PSY314H)  391  Jjoh 

Conceptual  behaviour  and  its  development,  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  lin 
guistic  and  cultural  relativity  in  thought,  and  problem  solving. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H(230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY270Y(208^ 
before  May  1979) 


Human  Learning  (formerly  PSY309H)  39].«|[{ 

Experimental  findings  and  theoretical  speculations  about  human  learning:  serial  learr  1 
ing,  transfer,  interference,  organization,  and  context  effects. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY27(T  1 
(208Y  before  May  1979) 


Human  Memory  (formerly  PSY310H)  39  4 

Current  theories  and  data  on  human  memory:  processes  involved  in  the  encoding  > 
storage,  and  retrieval  of  item,  associative,  and  serial-order  information. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY270 
(208Y  before  May  1979) 


Memory  and  Learning  Laboratory  (formerly  PSY351Y)  104  1 

Laboratory  projects  on  selected  topics  covered  in  PSY270Y:  e.g.  short-term  and  lonj  I 
term  memory,  verbal  learning,  effectiveness  of  retrieval  cues,  recognition  memorji 
and  other  topics  concerned  with  the  acquisition,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  informatioi  I 
Behavioural  phenomena  and  methodology. 

Prerequisite:  PSY202H  (231H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY270  } 
(208 Y before  May  1979) 


Perception  (formerly  PSY308H)  39 

Emphasizes  seeing  and  hearing.  The  ways  the  processing  systems  work,  perception 
shapes,  space,  motion,  and  colour,  localizing  and  identifying  objects  in  the  enviro 
ment,  and  the  perceiver  as  a seeker  and  user  of  information. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY270 
(208 Y before  May  1979) 


Communication  and  Cognition  I (formerly  PSY337H)  35 

Human  information  processing:  perception  of  information  in  pictures  and  word 
reading  as  a perceptual  skill;  the  role  of  symbols  and  symbol  systems,  their  maim 
nance  and  interference.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY27( 
(208Y  before  May  1979) 
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Communication  and  Cognition  II  (formerly  PSY338H)  39L 

This  is  a continuation  of  PSY381H,  but  emphasizing  the  role  of  symbol  systems. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  PSY381H  (337H  before  May  1979) 

Environmental  Psychology  (formerly  PSY313H)  39L 

The  human  reaction  to  rooms  and  their  contents,  to  buildings,  to  streets,  and  to 
landscape.  Within  the  context  of  this  built  environment,  critical  assessment  will  be 
made  of  research  on  spatial  and  object  perception,  and  on  such  overt  behavior  as 
vandalism. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H.  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY270Y 
(208 Y before  May  1979) 

Laboratory  in  Perception  (formerly  PSY321Y)  104P 

A series  of  three  or  four  experiments  undertaken  under  supervision,  and  requiring 
formal  written  reports.  In  addition,  readings  and  discussion  on  methodological  prob- 
lems and  issues  in  perceptual  measurement,  and  the  design  of  experiments  on 
perceiving. 

Prerequisite:  PSY202H  (231H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY270Y 
(208Y  before  May  1979) 

Co-requisite:  PSY380H 

Advanced  Topics  in  Physiological  Psychology  (formerly  PSY345H)  39L 

Topics  in  physiological  psychology  with  an  emphasis  on  motivation,  homeostatic 
mechanisms,  and  the  role  of  subcortical  neural  structures. 

Prerequisite:  PSY201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY290Y 
(250Y  before  May  1979)/Z00322Y 

Current  Research  in  Psychophysiology  (formerly  PSY347H)  39L 

Psychophysiological  phenomena  such  as  the  galvanic  skin  response,  heart  rate,  and 
electrical  brain  activity,  as  indices  of  other  psychological  processes  (such  as  emotion, 
conditioning,  and  awareness),  and  as  behavioural  processes  in  their  own  right. 
Readings  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  journal  Psychophysiology . 

Prerequisite:  PSY100Y,  201H  (230H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y 

Psychobiology  Laboratory  (formerly  PSY322Y)  104P 

Methods  in  physiological  psychology,  including  experience  in  the  design  of  an 
experiment,  data  collection,  analysis,  and  written  reports.  Qualified  students  may  do 
an  original  experiment  in  physiological  psychology. 

Prerequisite:  PSY202H  (231H  before  May  1979)/STA222Y/242Y/252Y;  PSY290Y 
(250Y  before  May  1979)/Z00322Y 

Thesis  TEA 

An  individual  project  done  under  the  direction  of  a staff  member.  Lecture  and 
seminar  presentations  of  proposals  in  the  Fall  Term. 

Prerequisite:  PSY319Y/329Y(323Y  before  May  1979)/369Y(350Y  before  May 

1979)/379Y(351Y  before  May  1979)/  389Y(321Y  before  May  1979)/399Y(322Y  before 
May  1979) 

Special  Topics  in  Psychology  (formerly  PSY420H)  26S 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  in  psychology.  This  course  will  be  offered  to 
ten  or  more  students  if  a member  of  staff  agrees  to  offer  it.  The  proposal  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  before  the  end  of  the  Spring  Term. 

Prerequisite:  Listed  in  departmental  booklet 

Special  Topics  in  Developmental  Psychology  (formerly  PSY403H)  26S 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  within  developmental  psychology.  Content  in 
any  given  year  will  depend  on  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Listed  in  department  booklet 
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Models  of  Language  Behaviour  (See  JLP  under  “Joint  Courses”)  * 

Special  Topics  in  Social  Psychology  (formerly  PSY402H) 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  within  social  psychology.  Content  in 
given  year  will  depend  on  instructor. 

Prerequisite : Listed  in  departmental  booklet 
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PSY421H 


PSY430H 


PSY440H 


PSY460H 


PSY470H 


Psychological  Aspects  of  Criminal  Law 

How  psychological  factors  affect  the  way  in  which  crime  and  accused  persons 
dealt  with  by  society  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Prerequisite : Listed  in  departmental  handbook 

Special  Topics  in  Personality  (formerly  PSY405H) 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  within  the  area  of  personality.  Content  in 
given  year  will  depend  on  instructor. 

Prerequisite : Listed  in  departmental  booklet 
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Special  Topics  in  Abnormal  Psychology  (formerly  PSY404H) 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  within  abnormal  psychology.  Content  in 
given  year  will  depend  on  instructor. 

Prerequisite : Listed  in  departmental  booklet 

Special  Topics  in  Learning  (formerly  PSY409H) 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  in  learning.  Content  in  any  given  year 
depend  on  instructor. 

Prerequisite : Listed  in  departmental  booklet. 

Special  Topics  in  Memory  (formerly  PSY408H) 

Examination  in  depth  of  a limited  topic  within  the  area  of  memory.  Content  in 
given  year  will  depend  on  instructor. 

Prerequisite : Listed  in  departmental  booklet 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 


Professor  Emeritus  and  Special  Lecturer 

K. J.  Joblin,  BA,  th  m,  dd  (v) 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

L. J.  Elmer,  ba,  stb,  std  (e) 

Associate  Professor  andAssociate  Chairman 
B.  Alton,  MA,  BD,  PH  D (T) 

University  Professor 

H.N.  Frye,  ma,  dd,  ll  d,  d litt,  lhd,  frsc  (v) 
Professors 

G. G.  Baum,  ma,  dth  (sm) 

E.E.  Best,  MA,  BD,  ph  d (v) 

P.B.T.  Bilaniuk,  d th,  dr  phil  (sm) 

L.S.  Dewart,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

E.R.  Fairweather,  bd,  ma,  th  d (t.) 

A.  G.  Gibson,  ba,  stl,  std  (sm) 

J.W.  Grant,  ma,  d phil,  dd  (v) 

J.C.  Hurd,  BS,  BD,  MA,  PH  D (t) 

B. K.  Matilal,  am,  ph  d (sm)- 

H. J . McSorley , bs,  ma,  d th  (sm) 


tIOISS 


J.C.  Meagher,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

D. R.G.  Owen,<MA,  ph  d,  dd,  dcl  (t) 
W.G.  Oxtoby,  MA,  ph  d (t) 

C. H.  Powles,  ba,  l th,  stb,  ph  d (t) 

E. J.Reed,  ba,.stm,  d min  (t) 

H.W.  Richarcfson,  ma,  stb,  ph  d (sm) 
R.M.  Savory,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc  (t) 

D. V.  Wade,  ma,  ph  d (v,  w) 

G.A.B.  Watson,  ma,  stb 
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is ociate  Professors 
3.E.  Belyea,  ma,  std  (sm) 
l.C.  Ching,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

\.T.  Davies,  ma,  bd,  stm,  ph  d (v) 

! .M.  Dewart,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 

ICC.  Hutchinson,  b sc,  ed,  ma,  th  d (v) 
lv.B.  Matthews,  ma,  stb,  ph  d (e) 
distant  Professors 
CH.  Khan,  bs,  bd,  ma.  ph  d (t) 
turers 

d.J.  Lavelle,  ma  (e) 

I ’rial  Lecturers 
4 4.M.  Ayoub,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

{ v.J.  Barringer,  ma,  m div  (sm) 
i .B.  Kloppenborg,  ma  (sm) 

1 EH.  Macdonald,  am,  ph  d (e,v) 

;.A.  Nigosian,  ma,  ph  d (e,s) 

f ^siting 


J.T.  O’Connell,  ab,  ph  d (sm) 

G.P.  Richardson,  b arch,  bd,  ph  d (u) 
R.J.  Schiefen,  ma,,m  ed,  stb,  ph  d (sm) 
A.F.  Segal,  ma  bahl,  m phil,  ph  d (t,u) 
J.M.  Vertin,  ma,  stl,  ph  d (sm) 


L.E.  Schmidt,  ma,  ph  d (e) 


U.E.  Pare,  ba,  stl,  ssl  (sm) 

R E.  Rubinstein,  ma 
M.Stobo,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

J.L.  Walsh,  stl,  std  (sm) 
W.H.M.  Wright,  bd,  frcco  (v) 


I • academic  study  of  religion  involves  the  examination  of  many  forms  of  religious  life,  including 
ft  great  religious  traditions  (Buddhism,  Christianity,  Islam,  Judaism,  Hinduism),  using  a variety  of 
ar  hods  (historical,  philosophical,  social  scientific).  Definitions  and  theories  of  religion  are  integral 
ft  s of  the  subject  matter  of  Religious  Studies.  The  diversity  which  characterizes  the  Department 
ft  efiected  in  the  variety  of  courses  offered  or  crosslisted,  and  by  the  differences  in  the 
tetground  and  training  of  our  faculty. 

he  study  of  religion  offers  useful  preparation  for  participation  in  a religiously  diverse  society, 
9 for  a wide  range  of  careers  (e.g.  social  work,  law,  teaching,  leadership  in  religious  organiza- 
frs).  Opportunity  is  provided  for  students  interested  in  the  graduate  study  of  religion  at  the  M.A. 
ai  Ph.D.  levels  at  the  University’s  Centre  for  Religious  Studies.  As  with  other  programmes 
ie  ing  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  however,  the  study  of  religion  is  intrinsically  valuable  and 
S£  Tying  and  can  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 

fc  pecialist,  minor  and  joint  programmes  are  outlined  below  and  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
S)artment’s  Handbook.  These  programmes  may  include  a limited  number  of  relevant  courses 
rired  by  Colleges  or  by  departments  such  as  Anthropology,  Classics,  East  Asian  Studies, 
£ lish.  Fine  Art,  History,  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Philosophy, 
^:hology,  and  Sociology. 

:J  ergraduate  Secretary : Professor  R.C.  Hutchinson,  1 10  Charles  Street  West,  Room  9 (978-2395) 

3 miries:  1 10  Charles  Street  West  (978-2395  and  3173) 

U IGIOUS  STUDIES  — - 

pialist  programme:  10  courses  offered,  or  officially  recognized  by  the  Department,  are  required 

• programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

fhe  courses  must  cover  more  than  one  major  religious  tradition  (e.g.  Buddhism,  Christianity, 
u ism),  the  various  types  of  method  (historical,  philosophical,  social  scientific),  and  a concentra- 
te on  one  major  tradition  using  one  type  of  method.  A statement  of  additional  requirements  and  a 
eription  of  five  suggested  programmes  of  specialization  are  available  from  the  Department. 
J ;e  programmes  are: 
iristian  Thought 
iligion  and  Culture 
Jigious  Ethics 

Jigious  Studies  and  Philosophy 
orld  Religions 

ior  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses  chosen  to  acquaint 

* student  with  more  than  one  major  religious  tradition  and  method,  with  a concentration  on  one 
< tion. 

^ E:  Students  should  consult  a faculty  adviser  annually  and  submit  their  course  selections  to  the 
hutment  for  approval. 
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REL204Y 


REL205Y 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion  52L,  2< 

The  phenomenon  of  mankind’s  religious  experience  and  its  cultural  expressioi 
introduction  to  the  academic  study  of  religion,  including  themes  appearing  in  t 
classical  religious  traditions  as  well  as  in  contemporary  quasi-religious  movemen 
Critical  examination  of  various  definitions  and  methods  employed  in  the  study 
religion. 

The  Jewish  Religious  Experience  52L,  2 

Jewish  responses  to  historical  events  in  various  epochs:  the  religious  foundations  | 
Jewish  society  in  the  biblical,  Hellenistic,  talmudic,  mediaeval,  and  modern  perio< 
Attention  given  to  the  development  of  Jewish  religion  as  Jews  sought  to  put  their  fa  I 
into  practice  and  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances. 


Contemporary  Problems  in  Religious  Ethics  52  L,  2 8 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  ethical  problems  in  the  context  of  religious  studi 
Abortion;  poverty;  sex,  marriage,  and  the  changing  roles  of  men  and  women;  gene ^ 
engineering;  the  ecological  crisis. 

Basic  Christian  Beliefs  52L,  21 

An  introductory  study  of  Christian  beliefs  about  Jesus  Christ,  God,  decision-makii 
states  of  life,  the  Church,  and  religious  faith.  In  the  context  of  these  topics,  spec 
attention  is  given  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of  religious  studies. 


Myth  and  Ritual 


52L,  2 


An  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  religious  symbolism  fundamental  to  the  myths,  nt 
and  images  of  pre-historic,  archaic,  and  tribal  peoples,  using  a comparative  approa 
to  the  history  of  religions  as  developed  by  Mircea  Eliade. 

Religion  and  Law  52L,  2 

The  relation  of  religious  norms  and  legal  systems.  The  concept  of  authority 
contemporary  Western  religious  and  secular  culture.  The  roots  of  Western  le 
concepts  in  biblical  and  classical  times  and  in  the  Christian  canon-law  traditi< 
Comparison  of  these  patterns  with  Asian  and  tribal  systems. 

Fundamental  Theological  Concepts  in  Imaginative  Literature  52L,  2 

The  problems  of  doubt  and  faith,  despair  and  hope,  flesh  and  spirit,  vice  and  virti 
sin  and  grace,  suffering  and  freedom,  mortality  and  immortality,  in  the  works 
selected  imaginative  writers.  Critical  analysis,  in  terms  of  classical  theological  cate; 
ries,  of  selections  from  such  authors  as  Dostoevsky,  Bernanos,  Mauriac,  Eliot,  i 
Camus.  (All  works  to  be  read  in  English) 

The  Encounter  between  Science  and  Religion  52L,  2 

The  impact  of  the  physical  and  social  sciences  upon  religion  and  religious  thoug 
Case  studies  in  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  historical  and  contem 
rary.  Comparative  study  of  scientific  and  theological  ways  of  analysis  and  of 
status  of  scientific  and  religious  assertions. 

Sociology  of  Culture  and  Religion  52L,  2 

The  social  foundations  of  culture  and  religion  according  to  the  sociological  theories 
de  Tocquevilie,  Marx,  Durkheim,  and  Weber.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
impact  of  religion  on  society  and  consciousness,  critically  using  contemporary  soc 
ogists  such  as  Bellah,  Berger,  Greeley,  and  Parsons. 

Reformation  in  the  16th  Century  52L,  2 

The  Reformation  period  as  formative  of  the  modern  Christian  consciousnt 
Emphasis  on  the  interplay  of  varied  individual  and  local  efforts  to  reform  and  rer 
the  church,  and  on  controversial  historical  questions  related  to  the  religious  life  of 
period.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
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Religion  and  Identity  in  Canada  26L 

Personal  and  social  identity  as  created  and  expressed  through  such  Canadian  religious 
groups  as  “mainline”  religious  traditions,  evangelical  sects,  pentecostal-charismatic 
movements,  ethnic  churches,  and  the  “new  religions”.  Religious  behaviour  studied  as 
the  interplay  between  believing  and  belonging. 

Recommended  Preparation:  REL105Y 

The  Psychological  Understanding  of  Religion  52L,  26T 

Major  psychological  schools  of  thought  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  function  of  religion; 
special  attention  to  selected  types  of  religious  attitude  and  behaviour;  alternatives  to 
psychological  approaches  and  explanations. 

Nationalism:  Religious  or  Secular?  52L,  26T 

Theories  of  religion,  nationalism,  and  their  relationships.  Application  to  historical  and 
contemporary  writings  dealing  with  Quebec  nationalism. 

Religion  and  Culture  in  America  52L,  26T 

How  religious  groups  shaped  American  culture:  “chosen  nation”  and  “melting  pot”; 
antimonarchism;  revivals  as  frontier  socialization;  romantic  marriage;  utopian  groups; 
technological  perfectionism;  woman  as  moral  arbiter;  Zionism;  Indian  and  Black 
religion.  Contrast:  the  Canadian  critique  and  adaptation  of  the  American  experience. 

The  Bible  in  Historical  and  Religious  Perspective  (See  VIC  under  “Victoria  College 
Courses”) 

Women  in  the  Major  Western  Religions  52L,  26T 

A comparative  study  of  the  social  and  legal  status  of  women  in  Christianity,  Islam, 
and  Judaism.  Primary  concentration  will  be  on  references  to  women  in  the  scriptures 
of  each  tradition,  but  historical  developments  and  the  present  situation  will  also  be 
examined. 

Religion  and  Canadian  Identity  (formerly  REL315Y)  26L 

Initial  dominance  of  French-Catholics  and  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  in  defining  Cana- 
dian identity.  Case  studies  such  as  the  Riel  Rebellions,  religion  in  the  schools  and 
separate  schools  controversies,  and  the  Canadianization  of  immigrants.  The  transition 
to  a “secular,  pluralistic”  society  (e.g.  Sunday  observance,  religion  and  law,  Quebec 
and  Native  independence  movements,  and  multiculturalism). 

Recommended  preparation  : REL105Y,  207H 

Protestant  Thought  52 L,  26T 

Introduction  to  Protestant  Christianity,  its  central  ideas,  greatest  thinkers,  various 
expressions,  and  contemporary  meaning.  Major  themes  of  Protestant  thought  as 
interpreted  by  the  sixteenth-century  reformers  and  their  heirs:  Luther,  Calvin, 
Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  Barth,  Tillich,  etc.  Analysis  of  important  movements  such  as 
pietism,  orthodoxy,  liberalism,  fundamentalism,  neo-orthodoxy,  and  of  recent  trends. 

Theories  of  Personal  Religious  Development  52L,  26T 

The  characteristics  and  roles  of  religion  at  successive  stages  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  contributions  of  psychologists,  philosophers,  and  social 
scientists  to  the  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  religious  attitudes,  moral  attitudes, 
and  personality.  Authors  studied  include  Allport,  Freud,  Cassirer,  G.H.  Mead,  and 
Piaget. 

Major  Religious  Traditions,  East  and  West  52L,  26T 

An  introductory  study  of  the  ideas,  attitudes,  practices,  and  contemporary  situation  of 
the  Judaic,  Christian,  Muslim,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian,  Taoist,  and  Shinto  faiths. 
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Jesus  in  Christian  Tradition  52L,  26 

Jesus  as  understood  in  the  Christian  churches  from  the  end  of  apostolic  times  to  tt 
present;  theological  controversies  and  cultural  forces  that  shaped  those  understani 
ings;  expressions  in  doctrine,  liturgy,  piety,  social  attiudes,  and  the  arts. 

Recommended  preparation : REL106Y/228Y/241Y 


Christian  Ritual  and  Worship  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael’s  College  Courses’’)  pH 


Christianity:  Backgrounds  and  Beginnings  52L,  26 

An  introduction  to  the  formation  and  development  of  Christianity  in  its  first  centur 
as  seen  through  the  New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  texts,  and  against  tl 
religious  and  historical  backgrounds  of  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  worlds. 


Christianity:  Antiquity  to  Charlemagne  52L,  26 

The  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  wi 
particular  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  Christianity  and  the  societies  of  la 
antiquity  and  the  Dark  Ages.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  REL232Y) 


[W 


Christianity:  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  52L,  26-fcjoy 

The  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  from  the  Carolingian  era  to  the  e’ 
of  the  Reformation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  Christianity  wi 
mediaeval  and  renaissance  societies.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  REL231Y) 


Religious  Interpretations  of  Cosmic  and  Biological  Evolution  52L,  It 

Biblical,  theological,  and  philosophical  dimensions  of  evolution;  the  concepts 
hominization  and  the  personalizing  cosmos,  the  mystery  of  matter  and  spirit,  cosrr 
spirituality,  the  mystery  of  evil  and  sin,  the  energetics  of  love,  and  the  concepts 
Omega  point  and  cosmic  Christ.  Special  attention  to  the  relevant  writings  of  Darw 
and  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Views  of  Kant,  Lamarck,  Hegel,  Marx,  and  Huxley  will 
explored. 


Theology  of  Grace  and  Freedom  in  Film  26L.  V. 

The  treatment  of  the  classical  theological  themes  of  tension  between  divine  initiati 
and  human  will,  the  mystery  of  human  love,  and  the  problem  of  evil,  in  the  work  oi 
selected  film  director,  with  parallel  readings  in  philosophical  and  religious  writers, 
screening  fee  may  be  charged. 


L25IH 


U67Y 


Judaism  and  its  Hellenistic  Environment  52L,  2< 

The  Jewish  presence  in  the  religious  and  cultural  world  of  the  Greco-Roman  Mediti 
ranean  and  the  emergence  of  the  rabbinic  tradition  in  this  context.  The  ramificatio 
of  Jewish  sectarian  life  among  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  apocalyptists,  Essenes,  Zealo 
Christians,  and  Gnostics^ 


Judaism  in  the  Modern  Age  52L,  21 

The  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought  and  practice  in  modern  times.  Spec 
attention  given  to  Jewish  intellectual  history,  the  development  of  modern  religic 
movements,  and  the  consequences  for  Judaism  of  such  events  as  the  Holocaust  a 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 


Introduction  to  the  New  Testamqit  52L,  2 

An  introduction  to  the  types  of  literature  in  the  New  Testament  (Gospels,  Ac 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse)  and  to  the  distinctive  content  of  the  literature  as  a who 
The  history  of  texts  and  versions,  the  process  of  canonization  of  the  literature,  a 
the  critical  methods  of  scriptural  study  are  examined. 
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Religion  and  Change  in  the  Islamic  Middle  Cast  26L 

Nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  trends  in  Muslim  countries  toward  secularization 
and  Westernization,  and  the  response  to  these  changes  on  the  part  of  the  'ulamci  (the 
religious  classes)  and  of  the  “man  in  the  street”  in  a number  of  representative  Middle 
Eastern  Muslim  countries:  Egypt,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  Attempts  by  Muslim 
intellectuals  to  adapt  Islam  to  secular  politics  and  systems  of  law. 

Christian  Ethics:  Foundations  and  Protestant  Developments  26L,  13T 

Sources  and  forms  of  Christian  ethical  theory  from  the  first  century  to  the  present 
day,  with  emphasis  on  Protestant  developments,  the  encounter  between  faith  and 
history,  and  the  attempts  of  Christian  thinkers  to  interpret,  criticize,  and  transform 
society. 

Christian  Ethics:  the  Roman  Catholic  Tradition  26L,  13T 

Reason  and  experience  (the  natural  law  tradition)  and  revelation  as  the  bases  for 
moral  judgment;  faith  and  morality;  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  Church's  claim  to 
be  moral  teacher;  the  relevance  of  these  themes  to  contemporary  Catholic  moral 
theology. 

Religion  and  the  Arts  52L,  26T 

The  relationship,  past  and  present,  between  the  shaping  of  sensible  reality  and 
religious  experience,  with  illustrations  from  all  major  religious  traditions  and  from 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  drama,  dance,  dress,  film,  and  creative 
writing. 

Religious  Orthodoxy  in  Literature  26L,  13T 

A comparative  study  of  major  creative  works  by  C.S.  Lewis,  Chaim  Potok,  and 
Hamidou  Kane,  identifying  and  analyzing  the  types  of  religious  orthodoxy  expressed 
in  their  novels. 

Religion  in  China  52L,  26T 

Development  of  Chinese  religious  ideas  and  practices  from  the  Shang  dynasty  to 
modern  times,  emphasizing  how  Chinese  religious  values  are  diffused  throughout  its 
culture  and  history.  Detailed  study  of  folk  religion,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism, 
and  the  implications  of  Maoism.  The  resources  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  are 
utilized. 

Exclusion : REL235H,  236H 

Hinduism — An  Historical  Survey  (formerly  SIS250Y,  350Y)  52S 

Religious,  and  social  development  of  Hinduism  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Atheistic  Existentialism  52S 

Existentialist  atheism  as  a religious  attitude,  and  its  relations  to  Christian  theism  and 
Christian  ethics.  Key  existentialist  concepts,  with  special  reference  to  the  philosophy 
of  Sartre.  Comparison  of  existentialist,  psychotherapeutic  and  ethico-religious 
approaches  to  human  character. 

Christian  Existentialism  -y  52L,  26T 

The  development  of  Christian  existentialism;  its  major  themes  in  such  representative 
thinkers  as  Kierkegaard,  Marcel,  and  Berdyaev.  Existentialist  motifs  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  theology  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Native-Christian  Encounter  in  Canada  52L,  26T 

The  encounter  of  Indians  and  Inuit  with  Christian  missionaries,  and  the  effects  of  this 
contact  on  native  cultures.  The  cultural  and  religious  presuppositions  of  both  native 
people  and  missionaries,  the  approaches  of  various  denominations,  and  the  emergence 
of  native  responses. 
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Buddhism  in  East  Asia  52L,  2 ( 

The  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Buddhism  in  Chin 
Korea,  and  Japan.  Buddhist  contributions  to  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  ethic 
Special  attention  to  the  Chinese  synthesis  of  Indian  Buddhism  (T’ien-t’ai),  Buddhi 
meditation  and  wisdom  (Ch’an  or  Zen),  devotional  forms  (Pure  Land),  esoteri 
and  folk  Buddhism. 


0 


Protestant  and  Catholic  Theologies  in  Convergence  52L,  2( 

The  origins  of  the  Protestant-Catholic  separation  and  a demonstration  of  the  growi 
areas  of  agreement  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians  in  the  ecumenic 
dialogue. 


10 


Social  Issues  and  the  Canadian  Churches 

Analysis  of  projects  co-sponsored  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
such  issues  as  population  and  immigration  policies.  Native  rights  and  northe 
development,  social  responsibility  of  multi-national  corporations,  prison  reform,  a 
poverty  in  Canada  and  the  Third  World. 
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Pauline  Ethics  26L,  1 

The  form,  substance,  and  content  of  Paul’s  ethics.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
the  principles  he  enunciates  and  to  the  reasoning  behind  them.  Specific  questions  m 
include  sexual  morality,  the  body,  marriage  and  divorce,  conscience,  evil,  freedo 
love,  and  work. 

Recommended  preparation : REL228Y/241Y 


The  Bible  and  English  Literature  (See  VIC  “Victoria  College  Courses”) 


The  Fourth  Gospel  26L,  1 

An  intensive  analysis  of  the  gospel  of  John:  problems  of  composition,  theology,  £ 
milieu  as  seen  by  modern  biblical  scholarship. 

Prerequisite : REL228Y/241Y 


The  Synoptic  Gospels  26L,  1 

Analysis  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lu 
with  special  attention  to  their  sources,  composition,  theology,  and  milieux. 
Recommended  preparation : REL228Y/241Y 


D23Y 


L324Y 


Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  26L, 

Analytic  and  comparative  study  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  Jesus;  the  “histor  1 
Jesus”,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectations. 

Recommended  preparation : REL228Y/241Y 


Religion  and  Social  Change  52L, ! 

The  bases  and  underlying  values  of  contemporary  social  change,  in  relation  to 
role  of  religion  in  individual  choices  and  social  direction.  Areas  studied  incl 
sexuality  and  the  family,  as  well  as  political  and  economic  life  at  the  local,  natio 
and  international  levels.  Special  attention  to  the  images  of  man  implicit  in  vari 
models  for  social  change. 


Theories  in  World  Religions 

A critical  review  of  representative  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  theories  of 
nature  and  diversity  of  religion  as  a study  in  the  history  of  ideas.  The  m 
behavioural-science  theories  of  the  origin  or  function  of  religion;  phenomenon 
and  theological  characterizations  of  religion  in  terms  of  “the  sacred”,  or  “the  holy' 
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Religious  Education  52S 

Theories  and  problems  in  religious  education,  with  special  reference  to  Canadian 
patterns  and  to  the  distinction  between  religious  instruction  and  the  academic  study  of 
religion.  The  impact  of  secularization,  pluralism,  studies  in  psychological  and  moral 
development,  and  changing  educational  philosophies  and  theologies. 

Prerequisite : One  REL  course 
Recommended  preparation : REL101Y 

Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  26L,  13T 

The  life,  travels,  and  letters  of  Paul;  his  contribution  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
to  the  self-understanding  of  the  early  Church. 

The  Mythological  Framework  of  Western  Culture  52L,  26T 

A study,  in  approximately  equal  proportions,  of  the  Bible  and  of  classical  mythology, 
through  an  examination  of  recurrent  themes  and  images.  Myth  and  symbolism,  and 
their  conditioning  of  the  poetry  and  thought  of  the  Western  world. 

Religion  in  Korean  Society  26S 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Korean  people:  animism,  shamanism,  Taoism,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Christianity,  Ch’ondo-gyo,  the  period  of  Japanese  rule  and  Shinto, 
minor  cults,  and  the  “new  religions”.  These  are  studied  historically  and  compared 
with  Chinese,  Siberian  and  Japanese  beliefs  and  practices. 

Anti-semitism  26L,  26T 

The  religious  and  cultural  roots  of  anti-semitism  and  its  manifestations  in  Western 
civilization:  anti-Jewish  aspects  of  pagan  antiquity,  the  adversus  Judaeos  tradition 
within  the  Christian  Church,  the  rise  of  racist  anti-semitism  in  Europe  (the  Aryan 
myth),  the  rise  of  political  anti-semitism,  the  Nazi  phenomenon,  and  anti-semitism  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Eastern  Christianity  52L,  26T 

The  image  of  Christ  as  the  All-Ruler  (Pantocrator),  the  Holy  Spirit  and  pneumatic 
Christianity,  the  meaning  of  the  holy  icons.  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  the  seven 
Ecumenical  Councils,  the  Eastern  Christian  visions  of  the  Church  as  mystery  and 
institution,  Eastern  Patriarchates  and  Papal  primacy,  the  great  schism,  Eastern 
Christian  mysticism  (Hesychasm),  the  mystery  of  theosis  or  divinization,  and  the 
Church  and  the  transfigured  cosmos. 

Carl  Jung’s  Theory  of  Religion  39L 

Jung's  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  personality  through  its  life  cycle,  and  of  the 
central  place  which  religion  holds  within  the  process  of  maturation.  A study  of  the 
unconscious,  the  collective  unconscious,  dreams,  myths,  symbols,  and  archetypes; 
and  the  implications  of  Jung’s  theories  for  religious  thought,  therapy,  education,  and 
the  definition  of  community. 

Roots  of  Jewish  Mysticism  26S 

The  formation  of  a Jewish  tradition  claiming  intense  individual  experience  of  a vision 
of  God  and  a privileged  understanding  of  textual  sources.  Biblical  backgrounds, 
Hellenistic  and  early  rabbinic  developments,  and  comparisons  with  Christian  and 
other  literature  in  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world. 

Comparative  Ethics  in  World  Religions  52S 

The  ethical  teachings  and  attitudes  of  the  great  religious  traditions:  basic  similarities 
and  radical  differences,  with  special  reference  to  the  role  of  the  axioms  and  presuppo- 
sitions of  a given  religion  in  determining  its  ethics. 

Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies  (formerly  SMC380Y)  (See  SMC  under  “St.  Michael’s 
College  Courses”) 
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REL336H 

REL342Y 

REL343H 

REL344H 

REL347H 

REL348Y 

REL349H 

REL350H 

REL352H 

REL353H 


Zen,  East  and  West  26L,  1.  p 

Zen,  in  terms  of  its  traditional  religious  claims  and  its  current  influence  in  t 
Western  world,  especially  as  interpreted  through  the  works  of  D.T.  Suzuki.  Spec 
attention  to  the  influence  of  Zen  upon  Japanese  culture  and  the  possibilities  for 
similar  cultural  influence  upon  the  wider  scene.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  w 
REL347H) 

Prerequisite:  REL220Y/267Y 

The  Church  in  the  Modern  World  ' 5 p 

The  role  and  significance  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  modern  "world,  with  spec 
attention  to  the  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and.  related  statements 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Church  Music 

The  use  of  music  in  Christian  worship;  analysis  of  its  structure;  past  and  contemi 
rary  forms  of  church  music. 


Biblical  Theology  26L,  1 

A brief  history  of  various  methods  of  biblical  interpretation.  Examples  of  N 
Testament  interpretations  of  the  Christ  event  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  i 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Hebrews.  The  place  of  the  Bible  in 
theology  of  recent  major  Church  pronouncements  and  in  such  twentfeth-centi 
theologians  as  Barth  and  Rahner. 


Religion  in  Modern  Japanese  Society 


26L,  1 


Modern  Japan  from  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Period  until  the  present:  a case  sti 
of  the  impact  of  industrial  and  technological  society  on  traditional  religious  ; 
cultural  life.  The  role  of  the  new  religions  as  well  as  the  older  traditions 
contemporary  Japanese  society.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  REL336H) 


Theories  of  Religious  Consciousness  52 L, ! 

Selected  psychological  theories  about  human  consciousness  and  about  the  cultivai 
of  a distinctively  religious  form  of  consciousness.  Evaluation  of  their  system 
adequacy,  assumptions,  testability,  explanatory  power  and  utility,  therapeutic  impl  *f 
tions,  and  of  the  claims  of  privileged  religious  experience.  Writings  of  E.H.  Erik:  ,< 
H.  Fingarette,  S.  Freud,  C.G.  Jung,  and  A.H.  Maslow. 


m 


J61Y 


Religion  and  the  State  in  Modern  Japan  J WHY 

The  religious  basis  of  imperial  rule  in  Japan  from  1868  to  the  present.  flf 
ramifications  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism  in  militarism,  nationalism,  corporate  enterpi  I 
and  the  family  system. 


Liberation  Theology 

Contemporary  developments  in  Christian  theology  which  relate  salvation  to  libera  f 
from  historically  defined  structures  of  oppression.  Special  reference  to  Latin  Arne  a 
and  to  theological  critiques  of  capitalism. 

Religion  and  Alienation  (formerly  REL416H) 

Theories  of  self-alienation  and  the  role  played  in  this  by  religion.  Theorie  i 
contemporary  social  scientists  and  theologians. 

Religion  and  Marxism 

An  examination  of  Marx’s  rejection  of  religion  as  false  consciousness,  of  subseq  « 
Marxist  authors  (Lukacs,  Bloch,  Gramsci,  Garaudy,  etc.)  on  man’s  relation  to 
symbolic  and  religious  dimension  of  life,  and  of  various  religious  responses  to  4 
Marxist  challenge. 


j 
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EL354Y 


■EL356H 


■2L357H 

I 


■iL359H 

I 


8:L360Y 


(IL361Y 


f L402Y 


RL403H 


RL404Y 


Newman’s  Thought  and  Influence  52S 

John  Henry  Newman's  writings  and  the  significance  of  his  achievement  as  an 
Anglican  and  then  as  a Roman  Catholic.  His  life-long  struggle  against  “religious 
liberalism",  his  theological  contribution  to  Anglicanism  as  a leader  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  his  theory  of  doctrinal  development,  his  account  of  his  conversion,  his 
views  on  theological  education,  and  his  influence  on  present-day  thought  and  practice. 


Religion  and  Truth:  Modern  Indian  Perspectives  26L,  13T 

Two  representative  modern  Indian  religious  thinkers — R.  Tagore  and  Sri  Aurobindo. 
Their  religious  experiences;  their  views  about  religion  and  its  relation  to  their  ideas  of 
reason,  truth,  and  the  self. 

The  Logic  of  Religious  Language  26L,  13T 

The  ways  in  which  language  is  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  the  significance  of 
such  language  for  religious  issues  and  doctrines;  the  response  of  religion  to  the 
challenge  from  the  linguistic  analysis  movement  in  contemporary  Anglo-American 
philosophy. 

Idealistic  Tradition  in  Indian  Philosophy  26S 

Examination  of  idealistic  trends  emerging  from  interplay  between  Mahayana  Buddhist 
and  Hindu  traditions  of  religious  thought:  Madhyamika  critique  of  “knowledge"  and 
“being";  Yogacara  idealism:  the  revival-of  upanishadic  absolutism  in  the  writings  of 
guadapada  and  samkara. 

Prerequisite : PHL208H/209H 

Hindu  Ritual  (formerly  JRS300Y)  52L 

Hindu  ritual  in  its  Vedic,  Pauranic,  Tantric,  folk,  and  modern  phases.  The  course 
enquires  into  the  meaning  which  ritual  conveys  to  its  participants  and  relates  ritual  to 
Hindu  mythology  and  to  social  context.  Audio-visual  materials  are  used. 

World  Religions:  A Comparative  Study  52L,  26T 

Selected  themes  and  issues  in  World  Religions;  a review  of  various  approaches  to 
World  Religions  developed  during  the  last  century;  examples  of  similarity  and  diversi- 
ty in  religious  concepts  East  and  West;  a comparison  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 
Recommended  preparation : REL220Y 

Comparative  Religious  Literature  52S 

Sacred  writings,  such  as  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  Tannisho,  Gospel  of  John,  and  Tao-te- 
ching.  Their  roles  and  development  within  the  major  religious  traditions,  and  the 
kinds  of  secondary  literature  and  practices  which  accompany  them.  (Offered  in 
^alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : An  introductory  course  in  world  religions 

Kierkegaard  Studies  26S 

Kierkegaard  as  a religious  thinker.  A study  of  those  aspects  and  categories  of  his 
thought  which  significantly  moulded  later  theology  and  philosophy  of  religion.  (Of- 
fered in  alternate  years) 

Religious  Ethics  26S 

Theological,  sociological,  and  ethical  analysis  of  the  decision-making  process.  The 

relation  between  the  person’s  views  of  ultimacy  and  his  value  judgements  in  inter- 
personal relations  and  within  the  structures  of  society.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
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REL405H 


REL406H 


REL407Y 


REL409H 


REL411H 


REL413H 


REL415H 


REL490Y 


REL491H 


Life  Sciences  and  Religion  2 

Complex  ethical  issues  in  biological  research  and  its  medical  applications  (e.g.  gene 
diagnosis,  screening,  and  engineering;  reproductive  technologies;  psychosurgery; 
prolongation  of  biological  life)  as  case  studies  revealing  the  impact  of  these  scienc 
on  philosophical  and  theological  thought.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : REL105Y 


Eschatology  in  the  Bible 

Biblical  teaching  on  the  destiny  of  the  individual  and  of  mankind.  The  messiai 
hope,  the  kingdom,  the  parousia.  Biblical  attitudes  towards  time  and  etemi 
Realized  eschatology,  or  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a present  reali 
The  role  of  hope  in  Judaeo-Christian  scriptures. 

Recommeded  preparation:  REL228Y/241Y 
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The  Nation  as  Religious  Theme:  The  Case  of  Quebec  5 

The  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  formulating,  and  promoting  through* 
two  centuries,  a nationalism  of  survival.  The  recent  creation  by  poets,  artists,  a 
thinkers  of  a nationalism  of  self-affirmation  based  on  the  symbols  of  “le  Pays”, 
Terre”,  etc. 


Zoroastrianism 

Problems  of  evidence  and  historical  inference  regarding  the  development  of  religion 
Achaemenid  Iran  and  its  elaboration  in  Sasanian  Iran  and  the  Parsi  community 
India.  Zoroastrian  teaching  on  the  struggles  between  good  and  evil,  and  its  influer 
on  other  religious  traditions. 

Two  Classical  Western  Theologians:  Augustine  and  Aquinas 

Two  key  episodes  in  the  historical  development  of  Western  Christian  thought, 
represented  by  the  work  of  two  major  theologians,  one  from  the  patristic  age  and 
other  from  the  mediaeval  period. 

Racism  and  Religion 

The  Aryan  myth  and  its  genesis  in  modern  Europe;  pre-modern  antecedents  (such 
ancient  and  mediaeval  ethnocentrism  and  “race-thinking”  before  racism);  racism  a 
religion  and  anti-religion  in  the  post-Christian  world;  the  configurations  of  ra< 
philosophy  and  ethics;  the  death  and  rebirth  of  racial  mythologies  in  the  twenti 
century.  , 

Recommended  preparation : REL323 Y 

Critical  Issues  for  Religious  Ethics 

An  analysis  of  one  or  two  areas  of  special  importance  for  contemporary  society  wh 
call  for  the  exercise  of  ethical  value  judgements,  e.g.  war  and  non-violence,  liberal 
movements,  planning,  authority,  and  human  freedom.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Recommended  preparation : REL105Y 
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Individual  Studies  (formerly  REL400Y)  T 

Student-initiated  projects  of  reading  and  research,  primarily  intended  for  special 
and  supervised  by  members  of  the  Department.  After  obtaining  a supervisor 
student  must  apply  to  the  Department. 
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Individual  Studies 

See  REL490Y  for  description. 

RUSSIAN — See  SLA  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
SERBO-CROATIAN — See  SLA  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
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BIS  SANSKRIT  AND  INDIAN  STUDIES 

bourses  formerly  offered  by  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indian  Studies  have  been  discontinued 
>r  will  be  offered  by  other  departments  and  redesignated  accordingly.  See: 

I EAS  East  Asian  Studies 
E HIS  History 
I LIN  Linguistics 
I PHL  Philosophy 
I REL  Religious  Studies 

I Attention  is  also  directed  to  a new  calendar  entry  entitled  South  Asian  Studies,  which  lists  three 
I rogrammes  in  Sanskrit  and  the  area  of  South  Asian  Studies. 


.LA  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

See  also  HUN 


I rofessor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
f C.H.  Bedford,  ma,  ph  d 
[ rofessor  and  Associate  Chairman 
D.G.  Huntley,  B sc  econ,  ma,  ph  d 
( -ofessors 

H. E.  Bowman,  ma,  ph  d 

B.  Budurowycz,  ma,  bls,  ph  d 
L.  Dolezel,  ph  dr 
Issociate  Professors 
\ G.  Bisztray,  ma,  ph  d 

I.  Evreinov,  ma,  ph  d 
L.  Iribame,  ma,  ph  d 

G.  Kruberg,  ma 

j K.M.  Lantz.  ma,  ph  d (e) 

R.  Lindheim,  ma 
•nior  Tutors 

H.  Markowicz,  ma 

Visiting 


G.  Luckyj,  ma,  ph  d 
R.D.B.  Thomson,  ma,  ph  d 
G.  Zekulin,  ing  com  sc,  ma 

R.H.  Marshall,  ma,  ph  d (sm) 
N.  Pavliuc,  d phil 
N.  Shneidman,  ma,  ph  d (e) 
D.H.  Struk,  ma,  ph  d 
M.  Surducki*  ma,  ph  d 


A.  Tumanov,  ma 


i )r  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  countries  of  the  Slavic  world,  particularly  Russia,  have  played  an 
I creasingly  prominent  role  in  international  life,  and  have  provided  our  civilization  with  numerous 
iters,  musicians,  philosophers,  religious  and  political  thinkers,  and  scientists  of  note.  The 
:hness  of  the  Slavic  cultures  has  a special  significance  for  Canada,  since  the  vast  influx  of  Slavs, 
lich  began  in  the  last  century,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Canadian  cultural  mosaic. 

The  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  an  extensive  range  of  courses  in 
issian.  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Czech  (and  Slovak),  and  Serbo-Croatian  languages  and  literatures,  as 
:11  as  in  Slavic  linguistics.  Within  this  range  there  are  courses  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a wide 
riety  of  programmes  of  study,  whether  or  not  the  student  has  studied  any  Slavic  language  in 
ade  13.  Some  students  may  specialize  intensively  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  i.e. 
issian,  Polish  or  Ukrainian  (see  Programmes  of  Study  listed  below).  Others  may  simply  wish  to 
.in  a working  knowledge  of  Russian  or  another  Slavic  language  to  aid  their  reading  of  important 
iterial  in  another  field.  Language  study  emphasizes  small  instructional  groups,  with  some 
>oratory  of  conversational  practice,  and  the  use  of  literary  materials. 

As  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  other  Slavic  languages  are  not  widely  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
University  of  Toronto  programme  in  language  is  designed  to  provide  a good  foundation  for 
icialized  work.  If  a student  is  inclined  to  begin  a specialization  in  Russian  or  Slavic,  he  should 
i:lude  SLA100Y  in  his  first  year  programme.  Students  who  have  studied  Russian  in  Grade  13 
3uld  take  SLA220Y.  Similarly,  a student  inclined  to  specialize  in  Ukrainian  should  include 
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SLA108Y  in  his  first  year  programme,  while  those  who  have  studied  Ukrainian  in  Grade  13  shoul 
take  SLA208Y.  A student  inclined  to  specialize  in  Polish  should  take  SLA106Y  in  his  first  ye£ 
programme,  while  those  who  have  studied  Polish  in  Grade  13  should  take  SLA206Y.  Als 
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recommended  for  first  year  students  with  an  interest  in  the  Russian  field,  who  are  not  studying  th 
Russian  language,  is  SLA211Y  (Masterworks  of  Russian  Literature)  which  is  designed  to  serve  a fIE:Sti 
an  introduction  to  some  great  works  of  Russian  literature  and  to  some  significant  aspects  c 
Russian  intellectual  and  social  development. 

Students  in  the  First  Year  should  also  note  that  they  may  enrol  in  the  courses  SLA107Y  an 
205Y  (Serbo-Croatian  and  Czech  languages)  and  also  the  courses  SLA215Y,  216Y,  217Y,  and  2181  | pr: 
(Czech  and  Slovak,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian,  and  Ukrainian  culture  and  literature  in  translation 
Not  all  of  these  courses  are  offered  every  year,  so  students  planning  to  take  them  should  consu 
the  Department  and  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

Students  who  propose  to  study  Russian,  Ukrainian  or  Polish  and  a second,  non-Slavic  language 
with  a view  to  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  should  enrol  in  such  a programme  from  thei 
Second  Year. 

The  student  whose  interest  in  the  Russian  or  East  European  world  is  political,  historical,  c tfstpi 
sociological  can  specialize  in  Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  or,  pursue  a course  in  Politic 
Science,  History,  or  Sociology,  and  at  the  same  time,  take  language  courses,  and  perhaps  selecte 
courses  in  literature,  in  this  Department.  Students  planning  to  specialize  in  Economics,  Psycholc 
gy,  Mathematics,  or  any  number  of  other  fields,  who  have  a special  interest  in  the  Russian  or  Eas 
European  area,  will  find  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Russian  or  of  another  Slavic  language  at 
important  intellectual  and  professional  asset.  In  recent  times,  many  fields  of  research  have  include 
extensive  work  in  the  Russian  and  East  European  area,  or  in  Russian  and  Asian  studies.  I 
academic  fields  such  as  History,  Political  Science,  Economics,  and  Sociology,  professional  career 
can  now  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  some  part  of  the  Russian  and  East  European  area.  Th 
growing  importance  of  Eastern  Europe  in  contemporary  affairs  has  not  only  given  great  impetus  t 
the  growth  of  Slavic  Studies  in  Western  universities,  but  has  had  the  effect  of  making  academi 
work  in  these  areas  especially  lively  and  relevant.  The  study  of  literature,  too,  is  invigorated  b 
such  contemporary  relevance. 

Students  with  literary  interests,  specializing  in  English  or  another  modern  language,  will  fin 
profit  in  the  study  of  Russian  or  another  Slavic  literature.  Such  students  will  doubtless  wish  t< 
avail  themselves  of  the  important  courses  in  Russian  or  other  Slavic  literatures  and  cultures  whic 
do  not  require  the  knowledge  of  any  Slavic  language  (21 1Y,  213Y,  215Y,  216Y,  217Y,  218Y,  224H,  2261- 
3 1 1 Y,  3 12Y,  3 14H,  3 15H,  3 16H,  3 17H,  3 18H,  3 19H,  341 Y,  361 Y,  362H,  363H,  364H,  365H,  366H,  367T 
370H,  371H,  378Y  and  406 Y. 

Students  intending  to  take  a Specialist  or  Minor  Programme  offered  by  the  Department  mus 
confer  and  register  their  courses  with  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  th 
academic  year. 


Undergraduate  Secretary  : Professor  R.  Lindheim,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Room  406  (978-8717) 


POLISH  (Consult  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures) 

Minor  programme:  7 SLA  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

First  year : SLA  106Y/206Y 

Later  years : SLA  206Y,  306Y  and  four  or  five  of  SLA  213Y,  216Y,  226H,  311Y,  330Y,  332F 
406 Y,  416Y,  421H,  426H,  436Y,  446H 
NOTES: 

1.  An  average  of  70%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses. 

2.  This  programme  also  serves  as  the  Polish  component  in  a double-specialization. 

3.  Students  wishing  to  proceed  to  graduate  studies  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  are  advised  I 
combine  this  Minor  Programme  with  the  Minor  Programme  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature  ( 
study  Polish  within  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


See  also  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
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USSIAN  (Consult  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures) 

racialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

-r st  \ear.  SLA  100Y/220Y 

?cond,  third  and  fourth  years : SLA  220Y,  240Y,  320Y,  340Y,  420Y,  440Y 

OTE:  Students  proceeding  from  SLA  220Y  must  take  one  additional  300  or  400  series  Russian 
>urse.  In  addition,  any  three  courses  in  Russian  are  required  except  SLA  21 1Y.  An  average  of  at 
ast  70%  will  be  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses. 

[inor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 
rst  year : SLA  100Y/220Y 

ther  years:  SLA  220Y,  240Y,  320Y,  340Y,  420Y,  440Y 

OTE:  Students  proceeding  from  SLA  220Y  must  take  one  additional  300  or  400  series  Russian 
>urse.  An  average  of  70%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses. 

I USSIAN  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES  (Consult  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
teratures  and  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies) 
t tecialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
r iis  programme  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a broad  knowledge  of  Russian,  Soviet  and 
ist  European  affairs. 

>reign  language:  Two  consecutive  courses  of  language  study  in  one  of  the  languages  of  the  area 
fjre  courses:  GGR  344Y;  HIS  250Y;  POL  204Y;  SLA  21 1 Y/213Y/215Y/216Y/217Y/218Y/ 
ft  240Y/341Y 

I Dtions:  At  least  four  courses  from  the  following  list  of  which  at  least  two  are  from  one  discipline:  ECO 
330Y;  HIS  350Y,  351 Y,  458Y:  POL  306Y,  324Y,  414Y,  422Y,  427Y;  SLA  31 1Y,  312Y,  314H,  315H, 
i 316H,  317H,  318H,  319H,  328Y,  330Y,  332H,  340Y,  361Y,  362H,  363H,  364H,  365H,  366H,  367H, 
370H,  371H,  378Y,  405Y,  406Y,  407Y,  408Y,  416Y,  417Y,  418Y,  419Y,  426H,  428Y,  430Y,  437Y, 
k 440Y,  442H,  443H,  446H. 

inor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

>re  courses:  GGR  344Y;  HIS  250Y;  POL  204Y;  SLA  21 1Y/213Y/215Y/216Y/217Y/218Y/ 
| 240Y/341Y 

Jtions:  Three  courses  from  three  different  disciplines  from  the  above  list  of  courses  under  the 
t Specialist  Programme 
3TES: 

\ Area  specialization  or  the  minor  in  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  may  be  combined  with 
i specialization  or  another  minor  in  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology 
and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  A Specialist  or  Minor  Programme  may  also  be 
: organized  to  focus  on  a geographic  subdivision  of  the  area.  To  set  up  a joint  specialization  or 

minor  both  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  and  the  Department  should  be 
I consulted. 

! At  the  optional  level  students  may  include  an  independent  reading  course  and/or  research 
project  to  complete  their  programme  requirements  if  no  appropriate  course  is  offered.  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  and  Centre  is  required  in  such  circumstances. 

A VIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

tecialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

1st  year:  SLA  100Y/220Y;  one  of  SLA  106Y,  107Y,  108Y,  205Y-208Y,  215Y-218Y 
?ond,  third  and  fourth  years : 

SLA  220Y,  240Y,  320Y,  340Y,  420Y,  440Y.  Students  proceeding  from  SLA  220Y  must  take  an 
additional  300  or  400  series  Russian  course 

1 Six  courses,  including  one  400  series  course  in  another  Slavic  Language  and  Literature  (Czech, 
Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  or  Ukrainian) 

DTES: 

1 An  average  of  70%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses. 

I No  two  Slavic  Languages  may  be  begun  in  the  same  academic  year,  that  is,  no  two  of  SLA 
100Y,  106Y,  107Y,  108Y  dr  205Y  may  be  taken  concurrently.  In  rare  cases,  where  a particular 
academic  programme  warrants  it,  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of 
the  Department. 
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UKRAINIAN  (Consult  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures) 

Minor  programme:  7 SLA  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

First  year:  SLA  108Y/208Y 

Later  years : SLA  208Y,  308Y,  438H,  439H  and  three  or  four  of  SLA  218Y,  31 1Y,  312Y, 
330Y,  332H,  378Y,  408Y,  418Y,  419Y,  428Y 
NOTES: 
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An  average  of  70%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses. 

Students  wishing  to  proceed  to  graduate  studies  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  are 
advised  to  combine  this  Minor  Programme  with  the  Minor  Programme  in  Russian  Language 
and  Literature  or  to  study  Ukrainian  within  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 


SLA100Y 


SLA106Y 


SLA  107  Y 


SLA108Y 


SLA195Z 


SLA205Y 


SLA206Y 


SLA207Y 


SLA208Y 


Elementary  Russian  26L,  104P 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  features  of  the  language  leading  to  the  comprehension  of 
spoken  Russian,  the  reading  of  simple  literary  texts  and  newspaper  articles,  and  the 
development  of  an  active  vocabulary  for  practical  conversation.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Russian. 


m 


104P 


Elementary  Polish 

Basic  vocabulary,  essential  morphology,  and  simple  sentence  patterns.  Regular  lan- 
guage laboratory  sessions.  Reading  of  contemporary  texts.  Open  only  to  students  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language. 


L1216Y 


Elementary  Serbo-Croatian  104P 

Basic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax.  Reading  of  simple  texts,  composition,  and 
oral  practice.  Open  only  to  students  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion : SLA207Y  if  taken  before  1978-79 


Elementary  Ukrainian  104P 

Basic  vocabulary,  simple  sentence  patterns,  essential  morphology.  Regular  language 
laboratory  sessions.  Open  only  to  students  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
language. 


Intensive  Reading  Course  in  Russian  78S 

A non-credit  course  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  any  Faculty.  Little  or 
no  knowledge  of  Russian  is  required. 


'M 


K218Y 


Elementary  Czech  104P 

Grammar,  composition,  and  conversation.  Readings  from  Czech  and  Slovak  authors. 
Open  only  to  students  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years) 


m 


Intermediate  Polish  104F 

Intensive  study  of  morphology;  translation  into  Polish.  Literary  texts;  oral  practice  in 
the  language  laboratory. 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Polish/SLA  106Y 


Intermediate  Serbo-Croatian  26L,  781 

Systematic  study  of  morphology.  Reading  and  translation  of  more  complex  texts 
more  advanced  composition,  and  some  oral  practice.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : SLA  107 Y 


P® 


Intermediate  Ukrainian  1041 

Study  of  morphology  through  grammar  drills;  oral  practice  in  the  language  laboratory 
reading  of  texts  from  Ukrainian  literature. 

Prerequisite : Grade  13  Ukrainian/SLA  108Y 
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i LA211Y 


LA213Y 
I LA215Y 


.A216Y 


.A217Y 


.A218Y 


. .A220 Y 


:.A224H 


I.A226H 


Masterworks  of  Russian  Literature  26L,  26T 

Major  fictional  and  dramatic  works  by  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Russian 
authors,  including  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  Gorky,  Mayakov- 
sky, Pasternak,  Solzhenitsyn,  and  Nabokov.  An  examination  of  the  stylistic  range 
from  realism  to  the  grotesque  and  of  the  psychological,  political,  and  philosophical 
concerns  of  these  writers.  Readings  in  English. 

Exclusion:  SLA240Y,  340Y 

Modern  Slavic  Drama  52L 

Modernism  in  Slavic  drama — symbolism,  expressionism,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
absurd.  Structures,  techniques,  and  themes  of  twentieth-century  plays  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Yugoslavia.  Readings  in  English. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Czech  and  Slovak  Literatures  and  Cultures  52L 

Historical  and  cultural  heritage  and  formation  of  a common  State;  national  revival  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  place  of  intellectuals  in  the  “First  Republic”  (1918-1938); 
national  spirit,  parochialism,  universality  in  Czech  and  Slovak  literatures,  literature 
and  freedom:  Spring  and  Summer  1968.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Polish  Culture  and  Civilization  52L 

Poland’s  cultural  and  intellectual  history  from  pagan  times  to  the  present.  The  major 
cultural  traditions,  historical  processes,  myths,  and  figures  that  shaped  the  civiliza- 
tion. Literature,  folklore,  philosophy,  political  thought,  religion,  music,  and  visual  and 
performing  arts.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Serbo-Croatian  Literature  and  Culture  52L 

Mediaeval  period.  Renaissance  literature  in  Dubrovnik,  folk  literature,  national  revival 
and  romanticism,  realism  and  modernism  before  and  after  creation  of  the  common 
state,  and  contemporary  trends.  Readings  in  English:  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Ukrainian  Literature  and  Culture  26L,  26S 

Mediaeval  period,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Baroque,  Classicism,  Roman- 
ticism, Realism  and  Modernism.  Ukraine  between  the  two  World  Wars;  literature 
since  World  War  II.  Critical  analysis  of  representative  literary  and  oral  works  in 
English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Intermediate  Russian  26L,  78P 

Study  of  morphology,  word  formation,  composition  and  translation.  Intensive  reading 
of  Russian  texts.  Oral  practice  in  the  language  laboratory  and  in  class. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Russian/SLA  100 Y 

Film  Classics  of  the  Early  Soviet  Period  26L,  26P 

Thematic  and  stylistic  analysis  of  works  by  Eisenstein,  Pudovkin,  Dovzhenko,  Ver- 
tov, Room,  and  others  in  the  context  of  post-revolutionary  literature,  theatre,  visual 
arts,  and  aesthetic  theory.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  varying  approaches  of 
the  above  directors.  English  subtitles.  A screening  fee  may  be  charged.  (Offered  in 
alternate  years). 

Contemporary  Polish  Cinema  26L,  26P 

Films  of  the  postwar  period.  The  Polish  “New  Wave”:  Wajda,  Polanski,  Munk, 
Konwicki,  Borowczyk,  Has,  Kawalerowicz.  Knowledge  of  Polish  not  required. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 
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SLA240Y 


SLA305Y 


SLA306Y 


SLA307Y 


SLA308Y 


SLA311Y 


SLA312Y 


SLA314H 


SLA315H 


SLA316H 


The  19th-Century  Russian  Novel  52L,  261 

Major  works  by  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  an< 
others.  The  development  of  the  novel  as  a literary  form:  structural  and  themati< 
evolution,  native,  and  foreign  influence.  Romanticism  and  Realism.  Readings  mainl; 
in  English. 

Exclusion : SLA211Y 
Co-requisite : SLA220 Y 

Advanced  Czech  104! 

Morphology,  syntax,  composition  and  translation,  and  oral  practice.  Texts,  represent 
ing  diverse  styles,  studied  in  the  original  Czech  and  Slovak.  (Offered  in  alternat 
years) 

Prerequisite : SLA205Y 

Advanced  Polish  104: 

Syntax,  word  formation,  and  stylistics.  Compositions  and  precis.  Critical  evaluatio 
of  literary  works  and  articles  in  Polish.  Extensive  reading  and  translation. 

Prerequisite : SLA206Y 

Advanced  Serbo-Croatian  26L,  78 

Syntax  of  phrases,  simple  and  compound  sentences.  Translation,  composition,  an 
oral  practice  based  on  extensive  reading  from  Yugoslav  authors.  Emphasis  on  readin 
knowledge.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SLA207Y 

Advanced  Ukrainian  104 

Review  of  morphology  and  study  of  syntax.  Short  compositions  based  on  literary  an 
critical  texts.  Voluntary  language  laboratory. 

Prerequisite : SLA208Y 

Slavic  Civilization  52 

The  origins  and  prehistory  of  the  material  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  early  Slavs;  th 
emergence  of  Slavic  nationalities  and  their  political,  social,  and  cultural  developmen 
the  contribution  of  the  Slavs  to  world  culture  and  their  role  in  history.  (Offered  i 
alternate  years) 

The  Slavs  in  Canada  52  I 

The  settlement  of  the  Slavs  in  Canada:  adjustment,  alienation,  and  integration,  Slav 
ethnic  cultures  (literature,  folklore,  art,  etc.)  within  the  Canadian  framework,  impa< 
on  the  cultural,  political,  and  economic  life  of  Canada.  Readings  in  English.  (Offere 
in  alternate  years) 

Dostoevsky  13L,  13 

Crime  and  Punishment,  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  and  short  works.  Dostoevsky  j 

political,  psychological,  and  religious  ideas  as  they  shape  and  are  shaped  by  h I 

literary  art.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

The  Russian  Novel:  Case  Studies 

One  major  Russian  novel:  its  genesis,  structure,  artistic  devices,  and  philosophic  I 
significance.  Various  critical  approaches;  cognate  literary  works.  Students  are  expec  I 
ed  to  have  read  the  novel  before  the  course  begins.  Consult  the  Department  for  tit 
of  novel.  Readings  in  English. 

Literature  and  Politics  in  the  Soviet  Union  (formerly  SLA316Y) 

Impact  of  literary  theories  and  writers’  organizations  on  literature;  origins  and  natu 
of  political  control  of  literature;  resistance  to  Party  politics;  the  leading  dissenter 
Analysis  of  both  literary  and  political  material.  Readings  in  English. 
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LA317H 

LA318H 

(.A319H 

I.A320Y 

I .A328Y 

I.A330Y 

\ .A331H 
TA332H 

* A340Y 
SA341Y 


Tolstoy  26L 

War  and  Peace,  Anna  Karenina , and  some  shorter  works.  Tolstoy’s  political,  psycho- 
logical, and  religious  ideas  as  they  shape  and  are  shaped  by  his  literary  art.  Readings 
in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Russian  Short  Fiction  of  the  19th  Century  26S 

The  shorter  fiction  of  the  nineteenth-century  masters  of  Russian  prose,  including 
Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Leskov,  and  Chekhov.  Readings  in 
English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Russian  Short  Fiction  of  the  20th  Century  26S 

The  shorter  fiction  of  the  major  authors  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  Gorky, 
Bunin,  Kuprin,  Andreev,  Olesha,  Babel,  Zoshchenko,  Pasternak,  and  Solzhenitsyn. 
Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Advanced  Russian  26L,  78P 

Syntax:  phrases,  and  simple  and  compound  sentences.  Completion  of  morphology, 
and  word  formation;  composition  and  translation;  some  aspects  of  stylistics.  Oral 
practice.  Reading  of  literary  and  critical  texts. 

Prerequisite : SLA220Y 

Ukrainians  in  the  Diaspora  26L,  26S 

The  cultural  and  literary  life  of  periodic  emigrations  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present,  concentrating  on  the  works  of  outstanding  Ukrainian  writers,  critics,  and 
intellectuals  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Soviet  Asia.  Readings  in  English. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Old  Church  Slavonic  52S 

Structure  and  history  of  Old  Slavonic.  Reading  and  linguistic  study  of  Old  Slavonic 
texts. 

Co-requisite : SLA320 Y/305 Y-308 Y 

Phonology  of  Contemporary  Russian  26S 

Phonetics  and  phonology  of  Russian. 

Prerequisite : SLA220Y 

Common  Slavic  Phonology  and  Morphology  (formerly  SLA432H)  26S 

Evolution  of  the  phonetic  and  grammatical  system  of  Slavic  from  Indo-European  to 
break-up  of  Common  Slavic  unity. 

Co-requisite : SLA330Y 

The  20th-Century  Russian  Novel  26L,  52T 

Pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Russian  literature.  Kuprin,  Bunin,  Andreev, 
Merezhkovsky,  Bely,  Sologub,  Gorky,  Zamyatin,  Babel,  Olesha,  Bulgakov,  Fadeev, 
Pasternak,  and  Solzhenitsyn.  Readings  in  the  original  and  in  English. 

Exclusion : SLA211Y 
Co-requisite:  SLA320Y 

Russian  Drama  (formerly  SLA212Y)  52L 

The  Russian  theatre:  origins;  genres;  relations  with  prose,  poetry,  and  opera;  impact 
on  modem  Western  drama.  Plays  from  the  classical  (Fonvizin,  Griboedov),  Romantic 
(Pushkin,  Gogol),  realistic  (Ostrovsky),  modernistic  (Chekhov,  Blok,  Mayakovsky), 
and  Soviet  repertory.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
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SLA361Y 


SLA362H 


SLA363H 


SLA364H 


SLA365H 


SLA366H 


SLA367H 


SLA370H 


SLA371H 


Modern  Russian  Religious  Thought  521 

Russian  religious  and  philosophical  speculation  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Literary 
philosophical,  and  theological  works  by  Chaadayev,  Gogol,  Khomiakov,  Dostoevsky 
Rozanov,  Shestov,  Tolstoy,  Berdiaev,  and  others.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  ii 
alternate  years) 


\m 


Mediaeval  Russian  Religious  Thought  26J 

Russian-Christian  thought  from  the  tenth  through  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Homiletii 
and  hagiographic  works;  theological  treatises  and  documents  of  ecclesiological  signifi 
cance.  Variegated  sources  of  Russian  Christianity  and  Russia’s  unique  contribution 
to  Christian  spirituality.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


.‘*ir  1 


Solzhenitsyn  13L,  13r  j^y 

Solzhenitsyn’s  critique  of  contemporary  Soviet  reality  and  his  interest  in  more  1 
problems  of  a more  universal  nature.  His  literary  craftsmanship.  The  treatment  c I 
Solzhenitsyn’s  works  by  Soviet  ideologists  and  Western  literary  critics.  Readings  i:  | 
English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years)  ^ 


Turgenev  13L,  13 

Prose  works  by  Ivan  Turgenev;  short  fiction  from  A Sportsman’ s Sketches',  th 
stories  Mumu , Assya,  First  Love,  and  others;  the  play  A Month  in  the  Country-,  an 
four  novels,  including  Fathers  and  Children.  Turgenev’s  literary  career;  his  place  i 
Russian  and  European  cultural  life.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


26 


Gogol 

A study  of  Dead  Souls,  The  Inspector  General,  and  several  short  stories  within  th 
literary,  social,  and  historical  context.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternat 
years) 


Russian  Folklore  26 

The  relationship  between  oral  folk  literature  and  national  self-awareness.  Influence  c 
the  rich  and  variegated  tradition  of  folklore  on  many  classics  of  modern  Russia 
literature.  Methodological  approaches  to  folklore.  The  aesthetics  of  folk  literaturt 
Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 


Chekhov  26 

The  major  fiction  and  plays  of  Chekhov:  stylistic,  structural,  and  thematic  analysi: 
literary  and  historical  context,  critical  reception,  influence  on  Russian  and  Wester 
prose  and  drama.  Readings  in  English  and,  for  Russian  specialists,  in  the  origina 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 


Russian  Formalism  26 

The  ideas  of  Russian  formalism  which  left  permanent  traces  in  twentieth-centui 
criticism  of  literature  and  art.  The  formalist  contribution  to  the  study  of  model 
literary  classics;  connections  with  avant-garde  art.  Knowledge  of  Russian  not  r 
quired.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 


Literary  Structuralism:  The  Prague  School 

The  Prague  School  theory  of  literature  and  its  application  to  the  study  of  poetr 
fiction,  and  drama.  Critical  writings  by  Mukarovsky,  Jakobson,  Vodicka,  and  other 
Linguistics  and  the  study  of  literature.  Semiotics  of  literature  in  the  framework 
semiotics  of  art  and  culture.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 
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SLA378Y 

|>LA405Y 

| 1LA406Y 
[ 1LA407 Y 

I LA408Y 
LA416Y 

LA417Y 
‘ LA418Y 
LA419Y 
-A420Y 

-A421H 


The  Literature  of  Contemporary  Soviet  Dissent  * 52L 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  dissident  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  present.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  dissident  movements 
among  the  various  nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  diverse  aesthetic, 
political,  and  cultural  concerns.  Readings  in  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Czech  and  Slovak  Literature  52S 

Czech  and  Slovak  literatures  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth*  centuries;  national 
revival;  realism;  modernism;  avant-garde;  Czech  and  Slovak  writers  in  the  struggle  for 
“Socialism  with  a human  face”.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SLA305Y 

Polish  Drama  52S 

The  development  of  Polish  drama  and  theatre  since  the  Renaissance.  Texts  may  be 
read  in  either  Polish  or  English.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Serbo-Croatian  Prose  Fiction  52S 

Major  prose  writers  and  developments  in  Serbo-Croatian  literature  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings  in  Serbo-Croatian  and  English.  (Offered  in 

alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  > 

The  Ukrainian  Short  Story  52S 

The  development  of  the  short  story  from  Kvitka-Osnovyanenko  to  the  present  day. 
All  readings  in  the  original.  (Next  offered  in  1981-82) 

Prerequisite : SLA308Y 

Polish  Prose  52S 

Representative  prose  works  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Potocki, 
Prus,  Orzeszkowa,  Sienkiewicz,  Zeromski,  Reymont,  Witkiewicz,  Gombrowicz, 

Schulz,  Borowski,  Konwicki,  Andrzejewski,  and  Lem.  Texts  in  Polish  and  English. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

Serbo-Croatian  Poetry  52S 

Major  poets  and  developments  in  Serbo-Croatian  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  day.  Readings  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite  : Permission  of  instructor 

Ukrainian  Drama  52S 

A survey  of  the  development  of  Ukrainian  drama  from  Kotlyarevsky  to  the  present 
day.  All  readings  in  the  original.  (Next  offered  in  1980-81) 

Prerequisite:  SLA308Y 

Ukrainian  Poetry  52S 

A survey  of  Ukrainian  poetry  from  Skovoroda  to  the  present  day.  All  readings  in  the 
original.  (Next  offered  in  1982-83) 

Prerequisite:  SLA308Y 

Studies  in  Russian  Syntax  and  Stylistics  104S 

Syntactic  structures  and  their  relation  to  meaning  and  style,  word-order,  intonation. 

Consolidation  of  morphology,  stress  patterns,  and  vocabulary  building.  Translation, 
composition,  and  oral  reports. 

Prerequisite:  SLA320Y 

Literary  Translation  13L,  26P 

A workshop  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  translation.  Translated  texts  in  relation  to 
the  original;  preparation  of  original,  English-language  translations.  All  literary  genres 
will  be  considered.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  SLA306Y/320Y  and  permission  of  instructor 
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SLA426H 


SLA428Y 


SLA430Y 


SLA436Y 


SLA437Y 


SLA438H 


SLA439H 


SLA440Y 


SLA442H 


SLA443H 


SLA446H 


26! 


Polish  Poetry:  16th- 19th  Centuries 

A survey  of  major  poets  from  Kochanowski  to  Norwid.  Renaissance,  Baroque 
Neoclassicism,  and  Romanticism.  Readings  in  the  original.  (Offered  in  alternate  year 
with  SLA446H) 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
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The  Ukrainian  Novel 

Major  works  by  Kulish,  Svydnytsky,  Nechuy-Levytsky,  Myrny,  Franko,  Kotsiubyr 
sky,  Kobylianska,  Vynnychenko,  Yanovsky,  Pidmohylny,  Pervomaisky,  and  Hor 
char.  Readings  in  Ukrainian. 

Prerequisite : SLA308Y 
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History  of  the  Russian  Language 

Historical  phonology,  morphology,  semantics, 
linguistic  study  of  Old  Russian  texts. 
Prerequisite : SLA332H 
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and  syntax  of  Russian.  Reading  an 
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History  of  the  Polish  Language 

Historical  phonology,  morphology,  semantics, 
linguistic  study  of  Old  Polish  texts. 

Prerequisite : SLA306Y 
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and  syntax  of  Polish.  Reading  an 
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ill  a 


Structure  of  Serbo-Croatian 

The  phonology,  morphology, 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SLA307Y 
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and  syntax  of  standard  Serbo-Croatian.  (Offered 


Structure  of  Ukrainian 

Semantic  and  syntactic  structures  and  their  relation  to  meaning  and  style.  Practic 
application  of  theory  in  assigned  compositions. 

Prerequisite : SLA308Y 
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History  of  the  Ukrainian  Language 

Historical  phonology,  morphology,  semantics,  and  syntax  of  Ukrainian.  Reading  ai 
analysis  of  texts. 

Prerequisite : SLA308Y 


71 

Lermonto 


Russian  Poetry,  1820-1960 

Major  Russian  poets  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries:  Pushkin 
Tyutchev,  Nekrasov,  Fet,  Blok,  Akhmatova,  Esenin,  Mayakovsky,  Tsvetaeva,  at 
Pasternak.  Emphasis  on  stylistic  and  structural  aspects.  Readings  in  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  SLA320Y/340Y 


Old  Russian  Literature 
The  literary  heritage  of  mediaeval  Russia,  from  Kievan  Rus  through  the  seventeen 
century.  Chronicles,  military  tales,  epics,  hagiography,  sermons,  and  the  povest 
their  historical  development).  Emphasis  on  literary  aspects.  Readings  in  Russian. 
Co-requisite : SLA420Y 


18th-Century  Russian  Literature 

Literary  events  and  personalities  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Evolution  of  the  liter: 
language,  experiments  in  verse  form,  emergence  of  such  genres  as  the  ode,  the  fab 
the  epic  and  mock-epic,  the  drama  and  prose 'fiction. 

Co-requisite : SLA420Y 


Polish  Poetry:  20th  Century 

Major  poetic  movements,  genres,  and  texts  from  Mtoda  Polska  to  the 
Readings  in  the  original.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  SLA426H) 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE  COURSES 


;mc 


t.  Michael’s  College  offers  a number  of  courses  that  do  not  readily  fit  into  traditional  disciplinary 
attems.  Some  courses  reflect  family  background  and  interests  students  bring  to  the  College, 
thers  are  experimental,  and  still  others  are  created  to  fit  into  programmes  which  the  College  itself 
developing.  St.  Michael’s  attracts  large  numbers  of  students  with  French,  Irish,  Italian,  and 
German  traditions,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  courses  like  Celtic  Culture  Through  the  Ages,  Italian 
ivilization,  and  German  Culture.  A second  course  in  Celtic  studies.  Mediaeval  Celtic  Civilization, 
Dntinues  that  interest  in  Irish  traditions  but  it  also  contributes — as  do  the  courses  Knowledge  in 
le  Middle  Ages  and  Mediaeval  Literature  in  Translation — to  the  College’s  programme  in  Mediae- 
al  Studies.  Women  Portrayed  in  French-Canadian  Literature  actually  results  from  a successful 
<periment  in  the  French  Department,  but  was  initially  inspired  by  an  interest  in  French-Canadian 
udies.  Ibsen  and  Strindberg:  A Study  of  Their  Major  Plays  is  a product  of  an  innovative  initiative 
iginating  in  the  English  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
iterature  has  existed  for  many  years  and  arose  out  of  a collaborative  effort  by  members  of  several 
nguage  departments  coming  together  in  a common  teaching  enterprise.  Finally,  another  distinct 
nd  of  programme,  involving  the  cooperation  of  two  departments,  for  example,  the  programmes  in 
nglish  and  Philosophy,  and  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies,  gave  rise  to  courses  jointly  taught 
^members,  based  at  the  College,  of  the  departments  involved.  All  of  these  courses  may  be  taken 
. parts  of  designated  programmes  or  as  part  of  each  student’s  own  personal  set  of  courses.  SMC 
mrses  and  programmes  sponsored  by  the  College  are  open  to  students  of  all  colleges. 

iquiries : Professor  E.I.  Robbins,  Elmsley  Hall,  81  St.  Mary  Street,  Room  112  (921-3151,  ext. 354) 


(EDUEVAL  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  A.E.  Wingell,  St.  Michael’s  College) 
ediaeval  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  programme  encompassing  the  period  of  European  culture 
at  extends  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  about  1500.  The  specialist  will  be  required  to 
>mplete  two  courses  in  Mediaeval  Latin,  the  international  language  of  the  period.  Prerequisites  for 
e vernacular  languages  and  literatures  should  ideally  be  completed  in  First  and  Second  Year, 
uden^s  are  required  to  consult  with  the  Programme  Committee  to  produce  a coherent  combina- 
)n  of  courses.  The  Minor  Programme  is  designed  to  encourage  a specialist  in  one  of  the 
aditional  disciplines  to  investigate  more  fully  an  area  of  particular  interest. 

•ecialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

\T  100Y/130Y,  222Y,  328Y 
4C210Y 

iree  courses  each  from  two  of  the  following  categories  (where  possible,  two  of  the  three  should  be 
0/400  series  courses): 

HISTORY 

Surveys:  ECO  201Y,  HIS  220Y 

GRH  315Y,  319H;  HIS  206Y,  325Y,  326Y,  328Y,  406Y,  421Y,  425Y,  426Y;  MEI  210H,  211H, 

314H 

THOUGHT 

Surveys:  PHI  205Y;  REL  231Y/232Y 

MEI  350H,  456H;  NES  262Y,  343Y;  PHI  305Y,  306Y;  POL  401 Y;  REL  324Y,  41 1H;  SLA 
362H. 

LITERATURE 
Survev:  ENG  204Y 

ENG  200 Y,  300Y,  312Y,  367Y,  404Y;  FRE  273Y;  316Y,  412H,  414H;  GER  326H,  327H,  416H; 
ITA  321Y,  326H,  424H,  427H,  430H;  SMC  310Y,  340Y;  SPA  425H,  430H,  450H. 

* THE  ARTS 

Survey:  FAH  102Y 

FAH  268H,  321Y,  323H,  329Y,  473Y;  MEI  348Y,  355Y,  356Y;  MUS  301H;  HMU  330H,  331H, 
332H. 

be  course  from  among  the  surveys  in  the  remaining  two  categories 
be  other  course  (which  may  be  SMC  490 Y) 
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Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

SMC  210Y 

Two  courses  each  from  two  of  the  four  categories  listed  above 
One  course  from  among  the  surveys  in  the  remaining  two  categories 
One  other  300/400  series  course 

NOTE:  For  the  Minor  Programme,  LAT  222Y  may  be  taken  as  a survey,  or  LAT  222Y,  328Y  ii 
place  of  one  category. 

Introduction  to  Mediaeval  Studies  52L,  26r 

The  mediaeval  encyclopedia:  typical  categories  from  the  body  of  learning  rapidl; 
accumulated  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century  and  remained  the  common  possessio 
of  poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  embodied  as  well  in  the  visual  arts.  The  nature 
universe,  the  branches  of  education,  ethical  ideals,  and  the  sense  of  history.  Required  fo 
the  minor  and  specialist  in  Mediaeval  Studies. 

Origins  of  the  Social  Welfare  System  261 

The  philosophy  and  history  of  the  Canadian  welfare  system.  Its  religious,  seculai 
political,  and  economic  origins  will  be  explored  in  some  detail.  Against  this  historic* 
and  ideological  background,  some  current  problems  will  be  examined:  guarantee 
income,  services  for  children  and  the  elderly. 


SMC210Y 


SMC220H 


SMC225Y 


SMC235Y 


SMC236H 


Christian  Ritual  and  Worship  52L,  26 

Major  forms  and  principles  of  Christian  worship.  The  place  of  Christian  rites  an 
symbols  within  the  general  need  for  religious  expression.  Baptism  and  Eucharisi 
origins  and  historical  development,  analysis  of  contemporary  liturgical  traditions 
comparision  with  other  rites.  The  role  of  worship  in  the  modem  age. 

German  Culture  78 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  German  culture  as  it  developed  in  the  countries  c 
central  Europe,  its  environment,  history,  literature,  thought,  and  art.  No  knowledg 
of  the  German  language  is  required. 

German-Canadian  Studies 

Immigration,  settlements,  communal  and  religious  life,  transplantation  of  tradition; 
acculturation,  language,  literature,  press,  folklore,  contribution  to  the  arts  and  th 
economy.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  presentation  of  colour  slides.  No  knowledge  of  th 
German  language  required. 

Recommended  preparation : SMC235Y 


SMC240Y  Celtic  Culture  Through  the  Ages  78L,  26 

Using  representative  Irish,  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Breton  texts,  this  course  will  trac 
the  survival  of  Celtic  culture  over  two  thousand  years,  the  expression  of  the  Celt 
consciousness  in  literature,  history,  folklore,  and  myth,  and  its  influence  in  two  key  phas> 
of  European  literary  history,  the  mediaeval  period  and  the  Romantic  period. 


SMC250H  Faith  and  Fiction:  Greene  and  Waugh  26 

An  examination  of  the  novels  of  Graham  Greene  and  Evelyn  Waugh,  with  spec) 
emphasis  on  their  approaches  to  questions  of  belief  and  unbelief,  their  involvement 
or  detachment  from  their  novels,  and  their  various  strategies  for  dealing  with  religioi 
commitment  as  a theme.  Is  it  possible  for  the  novelist  to  bring  a supernatui 
dimension  into  his  novels  without  giving  his  readers  the  impression  that  he  is  cheatii 
them? 
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20th-Century  Literature  78L 

Major  European  and  American  writers  in  the  context  of  contemporary  thought, 
including  Boll,  Brecht,  Camus,  Faulkner,  Greene,  Hesse,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Mann, 
Sartre,  Solzhenitsyn,  Warren.  Works  not  written  in  English  will  be  read  in  translation. 


Mediaeval  Italian  Literature  in  Translation  52L 

Changing  forms  of  fourteenth-century  Italian  literature,  and  of  the  underlying  literary, 
cultural,  social,  and  historical  causes  as  reflected  in  the  major  works  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  Relationship  between  the  author’s  vision  of  man  and  of 
history,  and  the  structure  of  his  work.  Revival  of  antiquity,  allegory  and  the  concept 
of  innovative  imitation,  love  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 
Exclusion : I TA32 1 Y/326H/427H 

Film:  Theory  and  Process  78L 

Interdisciplinary  study  of  the  film  process,  focusing  on  techniques,  style,  structure, 
symbol  and  other  aspects  of  literature  and  film.  Screening  of  films  from  among: 
Kurosawa,  Fellini,  Antonioni,  Resnais,  Hitchcock,  Nichols,  Zeffirelli,  Leone  and 
others.  Students  will  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  literature,  its  main  genres  and  history, 
and  principles  of  literary  criticism.  Essays  are  required,  and  students  will  be  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  production  of  two  short  films/video  tapes.  Screening  fee:  $15.00.  (Offered 
in  alternate  years  with  SMC  3 16Y) 

Cinema  and  Drama  78L 

Intensive  examination  of  specific  dramas  and  dramatists  in  relation  to  filmed  versions 
of  their  plays;  priorities  and  values  of  theatrical  and  cinema  presentation;  drama  and 
film  theory,  close  analysis  of  play  scripts.  Works  to  be  studied  from  among:  Shake- 
speare, Marlowe,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Brecht,  O’Neill,  Williams,  Miller,  Albee,  Pinter,  Bolt, 
Shaffer.  The  course  includes  a studio  videotape  project.  Screening  fee:  $15.00. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years  with  SMC  315Y) 

Ibsen  and  Strindberg:  A Study  of  Their  Major  Plays  78L 

Plays  showing  the  full  range  of  Ibsen’s  and  Strindberg’s  dramaturgy  will  be  read  in 
translation.  These  Scandinavian  playwrights  placed  within  the  context  of  naturalistic 
and  expressionistic  movements  in  European  theatre;  their  reception  in  England  and 
their  influence  on  English  drama,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  early  plays  and 
dramatic  criticism  of  Shaw. 

Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies  (formerly  SMC380Y)  52L 

The  subject  of  study  for  the  year  is  a significant  thinker,  topic  or  text  that  the 
instructors  judge  fruitful  to  examine  from  the  viewpoints  of  two  disciplines.  The 
student  is  encouraged  to  develop  both  a knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  and  an 
exact  appreciation  of  the  relations  in  general  between  Philosophy  and  Religious 
Studies. 

Prerequisite:  Two  200  series  courses  in  each  of  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies 

Celtic  Mythology  and  Mediaeval  Celtic  Civilization  52L,  26T 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  classical  world  flourished  the  Celts,  of  all  the  barbaric 
peoples  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  the  shaping  of  the  European  civilization  of  the 
past  two  thousand  years.  To  explore  the  Celtic  world  is  to  discover  a civilization 
exceptionally  rich  in  memories  of  religion,  mythology,  and  the  supernatural.  To 
understand  the  Celts  is  to  understand  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  life  of  the 
European  Iron  Age.  The  course  will  trace  the  history- and  achievements  of  this 
civilization  from  its  remote  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
Recommended  preparation : Readings  in  Celtic  and  Irish  Studies 
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Women  Portrayed  in  French-Canadian  Literature  (formerly  FRE453Y)  26L,JilM 

A panoramic  view  of  the  evolution  of  woman’s  role  from  that  of  a housekeeper 
childbearer,  or  occasionally  a temptress,  to  that  of  a liberated  being,  often  superioSlBlISodf 


her  male  counterpart.  Lectures  will  be  in  English.  Students  intending  credit 
specialization  in  French  should  petition  the  Department  and  will  do  their  reai 
work  and  seminars  in  French.  For  other  students,  reading  and  work  will  be  entire! 
English. 


SMC362H 


The  Italo-Canadians  in  Toronto  (formerly  ITA362H)  13L,  j 

A research  course  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Italian  community  involving 
participation  of  students  in  the  gathering  of  data,  its  analysis  and  discussion,  and 
tabulation  of  the  results.  Topics  to  be  investigated  include  linguistic  behaviour  ; 
acculturation  and  social  facts  related  to  linguistic  matters.  (Offered  in  alternate  ye; 
this  course  may  be  counted  toward  specialization  in  Italian) 

Prerequisite : Some  knowledge  of  Italian 


SMC390Y 


English  and  Philosophy  (formerly  SMC385Y) 

A writer,  theme,  or  selection  of  texts  judged  to  be  deserving  of  study  from  b 
literary  and  philosophical  standpoints.  Forms  and  theories  of  literary  criticism,  < 
thetic  judgments  and  their  evaluation,  philosophical  traditions  in  literature, 
approaches  to  language  and  symbol. 

Prerequisite : Two  200  series  courses  in  each  of  ENG  and  PHL/PHI 
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SMC490Y  Senior  Essay  in  Mediaeval  Studies 

A scholarly  project,  chosen  by  the  student,  approved  by  the  Programme  Commi 
and  supervised  by  an  instructor  appointed  by  the  Programme  Committee.  Arrai 
ments  with  the  Programme  Committee  and  the  supervisor  must  be  completed  byf 
student  before  registration. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Professors  Emeriti 
S.D.  Clark,  ma,  ph  d 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
L.R.  Marsden,  ph  d (w) 

Professors 

R.F.  Badgley,  ma,  ph  d 
N.W.  Bell,  ma,  ph  d 
R.  Breton,  ma,  ph  d 
P.J.  Giffen,  ma 
E.B.  Harvey,  ma,  ph  d 
W.W.  Isajiw,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

R.L.  James,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

W.  Kalbach,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Associate  Professors 

B.  Baldus,  ma,  dr  sc,  pol 
R.C.  Beals,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

H.  Boughey , ma,  ph  d (e) 

D.F.  Campbell,  ph  d 
H.  Cooperstock,  ma 
J.L.  de  Lannoy,  doc  jur,  ph  d (s) 

B.  Erickson,  ma,  ph  d 
J.  Hagan,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

N.L.  Howell,  ba,  ph  d (s) 

J.B.  Kervin,  ba,  ph  d (e) 

J.A.  Lee,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

R.  MacKay,  ma,  ph  d 
D.W.  Magill,  ph  d (n) 

H.M.  Makler,  ma,  ph  d 


O.  Hall,  ph  d 
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R.A.  Lucas,  ma,  ph  d (v)  (obiit) 
W.M.  Michelson,  am,  ph  d 
P.K.  New,  MA,  PH  D 

H. K.  Nishio,  ba,  ph  d 
L.  Tepperman,  am,  ph  d 
A.T.  Turk,  ma,  ph  d 

L.  Zakuta,  ma,  ph  d 

I. M.  Zeitlin,  ph  d 
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M.  Murmis,  Profesorde  Filosofia 
R.  Osborn,  ph  d 
R.  O’Toole,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J.G.  Reitz,  bs,  ph  d 
R.  Roman,  ph  d 
J.W.  Salaff;  ma,  ph  d (i) 

E.  Silva,  prf  d (e) 

J.H.  Simpson,  bd,  th  m,  ph  d (e) 
M.  Spencer',  ma,  ph  d (e) 

J. L.  Turk,  MA,  ph  d (u) 

K. N.  Walker,  ma,  ph  d 
J.  Wayne,  ma,  ph  d 

B.  Wellman',  ma,  ph  d 
J.  Wilkins,  ma,  ph  d 
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distant  Professors 
K.D.  Berkowitz,  ab,  ph  d (n) 
I v|.  Bodemann,  ma,  ph  d 
i L Brym,  ma,  ph  d 
i Ericson,  ph  d 


H.  Friedmann,  ph  d (e) 

M.  Hammond,  ma,  ph  d (s) 
J.  Hannigan,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

S.  Ungar,.PH  d (s) 


Iriology  seeks  an  understanding  of  the  determinants  and  the  patterns  of  human  interaction.  In 
titrast  with  Psychology,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of 
fcividuals,  Sociology  examines  the  web  of  social  relationships  among  people.  In  contrast  with 
l ial  Work,  which  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  findings  of  the  Social  Sciences  through 
Licy  measures.  Sociology  seeks  primarily  to  explain. 

I Ixplanation  has,  of  course,  many  links  with  practice.  In  so  far  as  Sociology  consists  of  a body  of 
led  theory  and  reliable  facts,  it  can  contribute  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dilemmas  confronting 
lian  beings  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  kind  of  society  in  which  they  would 
pfer  to  live.  In  a world  where  traditional  explanations  often  prove  unreliable,  both  as  bases  for 
V erstanding  and  as  guides  for  action.  Sociology  constitutes  a valuable  source  of  knowledge.  In 
k;,  Sociology  is  influenced  by  current  debates  and  the  environment  in  which  they  occur.  Many 
lerent  factors  affect  the  ways  in  which  sociologists  identify  problems  and  devise  concepts  and 
jbries  for  their  explanation. 

iTirough  the  use  of  a variety  of  methods.  Sociology  asks  how  our  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
*ng  are  shaped  by  our  social  experience,  how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  how  they  are 
Singed.  The  scope  of  sociological  investigation  ranges  from  the  analysis  of  the  behaviour  of  small 
gips  to  the  study  and  the  comparison  of  the  development,  functioning,  and  change  of  large  social 
9 ems.  It  is  concerned  with  Canadian  society  as  well  as  with  societies  in  such  areas  as  Africa, 
it,  or  Latin  America.  Its  subjects  cover  the  sociologies  of  politics,  religion,  the  family,  mass 
tplia,  art,  urban  life,  crime,  medicine,  occupations,  deviance,  education,  ethnic  groups,  and  so 
ji  All  are  specialized  parts  of  the  study  of  human  behaviour  in  its  social  context. 

nowledge  of  Sociology  is  helpful  in  pursuing  a career  in  government,  industry,  education,  the 
s essions,  journalism,  politics,  and,  in  fact,  any  career  in  which  one  must  deal  with  other  persons 
unembers  of  human  groups.  A professional  career  in  Sociology,  however,  requires  advanced 
if  ling  beyond  the  undergraduate  level. 

he  Department  of  Sociology  offers  a Specialist  and  a Minor  Programme  in  Sociology.  Require- 
n ts  for  these  are  in  Programmes  of  Study  listed  below.  Although  there  is  no  requirement  that  a 
>t  ent  entering  the  programmes  in  Sociology  must  focus  upon  a particular  area  of  interest,  the 
> ailment  is  prepared  to  recommend,  in  consultation  with  the  student,  programmes  which 
rr  hasize  Canadian  society,  comparative  social  structure,  interpersonal  relations,  political  sociolo- 
gy ;ocial  and  economic  organization,  urban  sociology,  or  some  other  combination  of  courses. 

any  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  have  prerequisites,  particularly  basic  theory  and  the 
o:  and  methods  of  research.  Some  courses  require  competence  in  statistics.  For  these  reasons, 
m student  considering  advanced  courses  is  urged  to  complete  SOC200Y  or  SOC201Y  and 
>C203Y  or  SOC313Y  early  in  his  programme.  These  courses  are  required  for  the  Specialist  Pro- 
J ime.  Students  planning  graduate  studies  in  Sociology  are  particularly  advised  to  take  these  courses. 
H Department  of  Sociology  provides  a high  degree  of  student  participation  through  its  departmental 
c mittees  which  are  parity  bodies.  It  is  departmental  policy  to  have  all  courses  evaluated  by  students 
a i year. 

ore  detailed  descriptions  of  courses,  together  with  preliminary  bibliographies,  may  be  obtained 
rc  the  Department  of  Sociology  after  August  15th.  In  addition,  an  undergraduate  Handbook  will 
h be  available  in  the  Department.  Students  working  towards  a specialist  or  minor  programme  in 
-oology  should  annually  complete  a Specialist  or  Minor  registration  form  in  order  to  confirm  that 
11  equirements  are  being  met.  This  form  must  be  completed  in  the  final  year  of  studies  if  the 
o ialist  or  minor  status  is  to  be  noted  on  one’s  graduating  transcript. 


;f?rgraduate  Secretary:  Professor  R.  MacKay  (978-3412) 
n dries:  Borden  Building,  563  Spadina  Avenue,  Room  218(978-3412) 


C IOLINGUISTICS  (Consult  Departments  of  Linguistics  and  Sociology) 

P ialist  programme:  11  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
if  year:  LIN  100Y;  100  level  SOC  course  or  SOC  216Y 
nd  and  third  years:  JAL  252Y;  LIN  228H,  229H,  230Y;  SOC  200Y,  203Y/313Y 
hi  and  fourth  years:  JAL  400Y;  one  additional  course  in  JAL/JLM/JLP/LIN;  two  additional 
' urses  in  Sociology  at  300  or  higher  level 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Specialist  programme:  9 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

a)  SOC  200Y/201Y 

b)  SOC  203Y/313Y 

c)  At  least  three  SOC  courses  in  one  of  the  five  subspecialty  areas,  with  at  least  one  of  the  th 
from  the  300/400  series. 

The  subspecialty  areas  are:  Theory  and  Method:  Capturing  Society 
Societies:  Order,  Change  and  Revolution 
Interaction:  Symbols,  Communication  and  Meaning 
Inequality:  The  Politics  of  Sex,  Class  and  Deviance 
Urban  Life:  The  Nature  of  Organizations,  Work  and  Communit 
At  least  two  300/400  series  SOC  courses,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  a workshop  fr< 
the  400  series 

NOTE:  For  SOC  201Y,  ECO  220Y/GGR  270Y/STA  222Y/PSY  201H,  202H  will  be  regarded 
equivalent. 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

a)  SOC  200Y/201Y 

b)  SOC  203Y/313Y 

c)  At  least  two  SOC  courses  in  one  of  the  five  subspecialty  areas.  (The  subspecialty  areas  are  lis 
under  the  Specialist  Programme. 

NOTE:  For  SOC  201Y,  ECO  220Y/GGR  270Y/STA  222Y/PSY  201H,  202H  will  be  regarded 
equivalent. 


OMY 


d) 


NOTE 


SOC  101 Y is  strongly  recommended  as  preparation  for  all  other  SOC  courses.  Instri 
tors  in  subsequent  courses  will  assume  the  student  has  the  background  knowlec  ^ 
provided  by  an  introductory  sociology  course.  SOC  101 Y has  several  independ( 
sections,  each  with  different  instructors,  different  formats,  and  different  emphas* 
however,  all  sections  have  a common  examination.  Each  section  is  intended 
familiarize  students  with  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  sociology.  Enrolment 
particular  course  sections  will  take  place  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  during  1 
first  year  registration  period.  Descriptions  of  all  the  sections  will  be  available  in  I 
Borden  Building,  563  Spadina  Avenue,  Room  218,  after  August  15th. 


m 


m 


SOC101Y 


Introduction  to  Sociology  52L,  1 

The  basic  principles  and  methods  of  sociology  as  applied  to  the  study  of  hun" 
societies;  social  sources  of  differing  values  and  conceptions  of  reality,  and  i 
influence  of  these  on  such  phenomena  as  the  behaviour  of  individuals,  patterns 
relations  among  groups,  arid  social  stability  and  change. 

Exclusion : SOC216Y 


SOC200Y 


Introduction  to  Social  Research  52L,  2 

How  social  observations  are  used  to  develop  and  test  sociological  ideas.  A variety 
theoretical  approaches  and  research  techniques  are  critically  examined  to  illustr 
general  principles  of  conceptualization,  measurement,  and  explanation. 
Recommended  preparation : One  course  in  Sociology 


SOC201Y 


Social  Statistics  ’ 52L,  i 

An  introduction  to  basic  statistical  techniques  often  used  in  sociology,  with 
emphasis  on  applications  to  sociological  examples.  Hypothesis  testing  techniq 
include  chi-square,  analysis  of  variance,  and  regression.  Corresponding  explorati 
techniques  (or  resistant  methods  of  developing  hypotheses)  are  also  included. 
Exclusion : ECO220Y,  GGR270Y,  PSY201H  & 202H,  STA222Y/242Y/252Y 
Prerequisite : SOC101Y/216Y 


SOC202Y 


Structure  of  Inter-Personal  Relations  52L,  1 

Patterned  relationships,  social  roles,  and  social  expectations  which  arise  out 
interaction  among  individuals. 

Prerequisite : SOC  1 0 1 Y/2 1 6 Y 
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C203Y 

■'C204Y 

■11*205 Y 
ft  €205 Y 


ft  C207 Y 


I C209Y 


JC210Y 

SC212Y 

lr 

JC214Y 


History  of  Social  Theory  52L,  26T 

Origins  and  development  of  the  classical  tradition  of  sociological  theory.  Careful  and 
critical  consideration  of  the  social  and  political  ideas  of  this  tradition;  historical 
contexts,  ideological  elements,  and  contemporary  relevance.  Some  of  the  major 
thinkers  considered  are  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Burke,  Bonald,  Maistre,  Saint- 
Simon,  Comte,  Marx,  Weber,  Pareto,  Mosca,  Michels,  Durkheim,  and  Mannheim. 
Prerequisite:  SOC101Y/216Y 

Political  Sociology  52L 

Examination  of  Marxist  and  non-Marxist  approaches  to:  (a)  the  study  of  the  role  of 
the  state  in  capitalist  and  communist  societies;  (b)  protest  movements  (reformist  and 
revolutionary);  (c)  processes  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution.  Political  systems  of 
Canada,  China,  Mexico,  and  Russia  will  be  analyzed  to  explore  these  themes. 
Emphasis  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  ECO/HIS/POL/SOC 

Sociology  of  Culture  and  Religion  (See  REL  under  “Religious  Studies”) 

Urban  Sociology  52L,  26T 

Urban  social  structures  and  the  differential  access  of  individuals  and  groups  to  scarce 
resources  in  the  city.  The  city  is  viewed  as  a network  of  networks,  linking  individuals 
and  collectivities,  both  internally  and  to  environing  social  systems.  Urbanization; 
migration;  ethnicity,  networks,  communities,  and  politics. 

Prerequisite:  SOC101Y/216Y 

Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  52L,  26T 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  work  in  occupations  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  professions,  unions  and  government,  of  women  and  minority  groups,  and  in 
industrial  societies  more  generally.  These  changes  include  the  examination  of  career 
choice  and  strategies,  occupational  mobility,  and  individual  satisfaction  at  work. 
Prerequisite:  SOC101Y/216Y 

Social  Change  52L,  26T 

Some  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  conceptions  of  social  change  and  the 
social  context  in  which  they  were  developed.  History  and  the  notion  of  social 
transformation  in  Marxist  theory.  Students  will  undertake  a major  project  on  the 
subject,  with  preferred  emphases  on  Canada  or  the  Third  World. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  the  social  sciences 

Recommended  preparation  : Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  a foreign  language 

Ethnicity  in  Social  Organization  52L 

Impact  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  heterogeneity  and  of  various  patterns  of 
immigration  on  the  economic,  political,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  society,  and  on 
the  identity,  self-conceptions,  social  attitudes,  and  relations  of  individuals. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  sociology 

Deviance  and  Control  52L 

Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  deviance  as  defined  by  formal  and  informal  processes 
of  social  interaction.  The  meanings  of  deviance  and  respectability  are  considered  to 
be  empirically  problematic,  and  ultimately  determined  by  social  conflicts. 

Prerequisite:  SOC101Y/216Y 

Sociology  of  the  Family  52L,  26T 

The  development  of  the  contemporary  Western  family  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
changing  relations  among  its  members. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  sociology 
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SOC216Y 

SOC219Y 

SOC220Y 


SOC225Y 


SOC230Y 


SOC235Y 


JAL252Y 

SOC301Y 

SOC302Y 


Advanced  Introduction  to  Sociology  52L,  13 

Introduction  to  sociology  through  an  intensive  critical  examination  of  selected  parts 
the  discipline;  intended  for  students  above  First  Year  who  wish  to  enter  oth 
sociology  courses  but  who  lack  a 100  series  course.  (Not  open  to  first  year  students) 
Exclusion : SOC101Y 


Comparative  Chinese  and  Japanese  Social  Structure 

The  nature  of  the  regimes,  economies,  and  social  organizations  of  China  and  Japan 
the  contemporary  period. 

Exclusion : SOC319Y,  419Y 
Prerequisite : One  course  in  sociology 


3) 


Canadian  Society  (formerly  SOC303Y)  52L,  2< 

An  examination  of  the  way  Canadian  society  developed  its.  distinctive  characti 
Industrial  development,  relations  between  business  and  the  state,  labour,  politics  a 


''3 


political  parties,  social  class, 
nicity  and  multiculturalism. 
Exclusion : SOC303Y 


French-English  relations,  regional  variations,  and  e 


Agrarian  Social  Structure 

Analysis  of  modes  of  production  in  agriculture,  types  of  production  units,  and  l 
political  and  economic  role  of  peasants,  farmers,  and  landlords.  Relationship  of  l 
state  to  the  agrarian  structures  and  types  of  mobilization  in  the  countryside  will  a 
be  examined.  Effects  of  land  reform  and  industrialization  on  the  agrarian  sector  v 
be  studied  by  analyzing  past  and  present  developments  comparatively. 

Prerequisite : Introductory  ANT/ECO/POL/SOC  course 


The  Making  of  the  Working  Class 

An  examination  of  the  composition,  organization,  and  political  role  of  labour 
classes  (artisans,  industrial  workers,  and  rural  workers)  during  the  early  phases 
industrial  development  and  state  modernization  in  Western  Europe  and  Russia  and 
“Third  World”  countries  during  the  twentieth  century.  Responses  of  the  busin 
class,  land  owning  classes,  and  political  authorities  will  also  be  examined. 
Prerequisite  '.  One  course  in  SOC/HIS/POL 


Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Sex  and  Intimacy  39L,  3 

This  course  will  explore  various  forms  of  intimacy,  including  sexuality.  The  focus  ' 
be  on  how  individuals  experience  such  relationships  and  how  a sense  of  intim 
comes  to  be  shared.  A strong  emphasis  will  be  put  on  how  relationships  alter  throi 
time  and  what  kinds  of  developmental  pathways  occur. 

Prerequisite'.  One  course  in  sociology  or  social  anthropology 


(307Y 


Sociolinguistics  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


Social  Inequality 

Theories  of  social  inequality,  its  empirical  forms  and  consequences, 
nants  of  continuity  and  change  ofjpatterns  of  social  inequality. 
Prerequisite  '.  One  course  in  sociology 
Recommended  preparation : SOC203Y 


52L, 

and  the  deter 


Family  Dynamics 

The  nature  of  interpersonal  relationships  within  families, 
methodological  issues  in  the  investigation  of  family  dynamics. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  sociology 


26L, 

Theoretical 
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X304Y 

[x305Y 

)C306Y 

I )C307Y 

I 

■>C310Y 

IMC311Y 

fi*C312Y 

5C313Y 

SC314Y 


Change  and  Conflict  in  Contemporary  Society  52L 

Is  the  structure  of  the  middle  class  changing?  What  are  the  implications  of  automation 
for  occupations?  Are  educational  systems  and  the  labour  market  integrated?  What  are 
the  political  consequences  of  loss  of  credibility  in  traditional  institutions?  What  are 
some  of  the  major  patterns  of  conflict  related  to  the  generation  gap? 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  sociology 

Sociology  of  Religion  52L,  26T 

How  religion  emerges,  becomes  part  of,  and  influences  social  life.  Changes  in 
contemporary  religious  behaviour. 

Prerequisite : SOC 101 Y/216Y 

Sociology  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  52L,  26T 

Definitions  of  crime  and  how  they  are  applied  and  enforced.  The  social  background  of 
the  Canadian  criminal  law,  the  role  of  the  police,  courts,  prisons,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  social  control.  Sociological  explanations  of  crime  and  delinquency  within  the 
framework  of  legal  institutions. 

Exclusion : INW200Y,  WDW203Y 
Prerequisite:  SOC101Y/216Y 

Sociology  of  Economic  Development  52L,  26T 

The  relations  between  sociological  factors  and  economic  development  examined  from 
a comparative  perspective  starting  with  Marx  and  Engels,  Durkheim,  and  Weber. 
Role  of  elites,  ideology,  bureaucracy,  education,  and  the  military,  especially  in 
emerging  nations. 

Prerequisite : SOC  1 0 1 Y/2 1 6 Y 

Comparative  Social  Structures  52S 

The  comparative  method  is  applied  to  the  study  of  processes  and  institutions  in 
different  societies  with  a view  to  developing  more  reliable  knowledge  of  social 
structure.  Students  will  engage  in  individual  research  projects  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor.  — 

Prerequisite : Two  courses  in  sociology 

Sociology  of  Education  52L,  26T 

The  relationship  between  education  and  society  in  comparative  perspective.  The 
internal  structure  of  education  systems  and  the  educational  consequences  of  different 
organizational  arrangements.  The  current  controversies  surrounding  the  function  and 
structure  of  the  university. 

Population  and  Society  52L 

The  study  of  population  processes  (birth,  death,  and  migration)  and  their  relationship 
to  social,  cultural,  and  economic  change.  Historical  and  cross-national  data  will  be 
examined. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  geography  or  sociology 

Sociological  Theory  52L,  26T 

The  development  of  sociology  and  contributions  of  particular  sociologists  whose 
concepts  have  not  only  historical  interest  but  also  illumine  the  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  contemporary  society. 

Prerequisite:  SOC101Y 

Power  and  Organization  52L,  26T 

The  nature  of  power  in  formal  and  informal  organizational  structures  and  settings.  A 
range  of  these — police  and  intelligence  agencies,  large  business  enterprises,  deviant 
occupations,  and  commercial  networks — are  treated  with  respect  to  both  Canadian 
and  foreign  cases.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  new  theoretical  frameworks  and 
methodological  tools  to  deal  with  the  description  and  analysis  of  these  examples. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  ECO/POL/SOC  course 
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SOC320Y 

SOC323Y 

SOC325Y 

SOC335Y 

SOC342Y 

SOC345Y 

MEI360H 

PHL361H 

SOC365Y 

SOC370Y 


Workshop  in  Applied  Sociology 

The  uses  of  sociology  in  solving  social  problems  and  planning  alternative  soci 
structures.  Applications  in  areas  including  poverty,  crime,  medicine,  drug  use,  rj 
and  ethnic  relations,  industrial  relations,  education,  and  politics.  General  problems 
application. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  sociology 


iff' 


Social  Change  in  Latin  America  52 

Using  both  historical  and  comparative  perspectives,  this  seminar  will  concentrate  c 
the  relationship  between  social  and  economic  changes,  the  urban  proletariat,  eli 
groups,  and  important  institutions  (e.g.  the  Church,  the  military,  bureaucracy.,  ar 
education)  in  Latin  America.  Comparisons  with  Latin  and  non-Latin  societies  will  \ 
made. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  sociology 


f 


Sociology  of  Health  and  Medicine  26L,  52ftjf 

The  organizational  structure  of  mental  health  facilities,  the  delivery  of  health  car 
and  mental  health  manpower.  Definition  of  health  and  illness  by  users,  and  pathwa; 
to  health  care  providers.  Students  will  undertake  independent  projects,  individually  i 
in  groups. 

Prerequisite : Two  courses  in  sociology 


Technology  and  Contemporary  Society  52 

Theories  about  the  interaction  of  technology  and  contemporary  society;  technologic 
rationality,  the  “technological  fix”,  and  technocracy.  Theory  of  the  interrelationsh 
between  environmental  attitudes  and  social  change  in  the  contemporary  period. 
Prerequisite : SOC101Y/216Y 


IY 


The  Canadian  Mosaic  (formerly  SOC213Y,  340 Y) 

The  study  of  immigrant  and  native  groups,  ethnic  differentiation,  regional  disparilis  1 
and  other  particularistic  entities,  with  a view  to  assessing  the  bargaining  positions  | 
the  various  components  of  Canadian  society. 

Prerequisite : SOC101Y/216Y 


ICY 


Canadian  Communities 

Methods  of  defining  and  analyzing  Canadian  communities  and  urban  communitie 
Processes  of  development  and  change.  Communities  are  studied  within  a comparati 
perspective.  $ 

Prerequisite : SOC205Y 


Sociology  of  the  Arab  Middle  East  (See  MEI  under  “Middle  East  and  Islarr 
Studies”) 


Issues  in  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  (See  PHL  under  “Philosophy”) 


H < 


Sex  and  Status  in  Contemporary  Society  (formerly  SOC361H)  52L,  1 

The  changing  positions  and  relations  of  the  sexes  in  contemporary  society. 
Prerequisite : Two  courses  in  social  anthropology  or  sociology 


Sociology  of  Labour  5 

The  role  of  labour  in  Canadian  society.  Factors  which  influence  the  development 
the  labour  movement,  its  differential  success  in  various  industries  and  regions,  and 
impact  on  other  aspects  of  society. 


Prerequisite : At  least  one  of  ECO244Y/HIS261Y/262Y/313Y/POL102Y/SOC22C 
342Y 
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|C375Y  Bureaucracy  and  Bureaucratization  (formerly  SOC407Y)  52L 

The  bureaucratization  of  society.  The  internal  structure  of  large  organizations.  The 
patterns  of  interorganizational  relationships  and  the  implications  of  bureaucracy  and 
administrative  organization. 

Exclusion : SOC407Y 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  sociology 

■ C390Y/391H/392H  Independent  Research  TBA 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  ten  university  courses  and  who  wish  to 
explore  in  depth  a subject  in  sociology.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  with  at 
least  a “B-”  standing  in  the  previous  year.  To  enrol,  a student  should  submit  a 
specific  proposal  to  a professor,  or  professors,  not  later  than  October  1st  or  February 
1st  and  then  obtain  approval  from  the  Undergraduate  Secretary.  No  more  than  one 
(full  or  half)  Independent  Research  course  may  be  taken  from  the  same  instructor  in 
any  one  year. 

*>TE  Fourth-year  Workshops  are  designed  to  provide  students  with  a situation  in  which  to 
explore  a sociological  topic  in  depth.  These  Workshop  courses  will  vary  in  focus  from 
year  to  year.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  courses  will  be  available  in  mid-March 
from  the  Undergraduate  Secretary. 

| ^400Y  Sociolinguistic  Methods  (See  JAL  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

■ C441Y  Workshop  in  Historical/Comparative  Research  52S 

The  application  of  historical  and/or  comparative  methods  to  a particular  substantive 
sociological  problem. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  sociology 

SC442Y  Workshop  in  Phenomenological  Sociology /Interpersonal  Relations  52S 

The  investigation  of  micro-level  social  phenomena  from  a social  psychological  and/or 
phenomenological  perspective. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  sociology 

SC443Y  Workshop  in  Advanced  Quantitative  Research/Network  Analysis  52S 

The  use  of  quantitative  methods  and/or  network  analysis  to  understand  sociological 
issues. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  sociology 

fcC444Y  Workshop  in  Field/Applied  (Policy)  Research  52S 

Field  research  as  a method  for  gathering  data  and  obtaining  understanding  of  society 
and/or  the  use  of  sociological  methods  in  policy  analysis  and  planning. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  sociology 

I460H  Sociology  of  the  Arab  Middle  East  (See  MEI  under  “Middle  East  and  Islamic 
Studies”) 

S 2490Y/49 1 H/492H  Independent  Research  TBA 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  fifteen  university  courses  and  who  wish  to 
explore  in  depth  a subject  in  sociology.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  with  at 
least  a “B+”  standing  in  the  previous  year.  To  enrol  a student  should  submit  a specific 
proposal  to  a professor,  or  professors,  not  later  than  October  1st  or  February  1st  and  then 
obtain  approval  from  the  Undergraduate  Secretary.  No  more  than  one  (full  or  half) 
Independent  Research  course  may  be  taken  from  the  same  instructor  in  any  one  year. 

S:493Y  Thesis  TBA 

A supervised  research  project  whose  end  product  is  a thesis  written  under  the 
supervision  of  two  members  of  staff.  Approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  must 
be  obtained  by  October  1st.  Open  only  to  specialists  in  sociology. 


SOUTH  ASIAN  STUDIES 


Professors 

N.K.  Choudhry,  ba,  ms,  ph  d (Political  Economy) 
B.K.  Matilal,  am,  ph  d (Religious 
Studies  and  Philosophy) 

R.  Morton-Smith,  ma  (East  Asian  Studies) 
Associate  Professors 

G.T.  Artola,  ma,  ph  d (East  Asian  Studies) 

M.  Israel,  ma,  ph  d (History)  (Chairman,  South 
Asian  Studies  Committee) 

J.  Mavalwala,  m sc,  ph  d (Anthropology) 

Assistant  Professors 

A.G.  Rubinoff,  ma,  ph  d (Political  Economy) 


W.G.  Oxtoby,  ma,  ph  d (Religious  Studi 
T.  Venkatacharya,  ma  (Linguistics) 
N.K.  Wagle,  ma,  ph  d (History) 

A.K.  Warder,  ba,  ph  d (East  Asian  Stuc 

J.T.  O’Connell,  ab,  ph  d (Religious  Stut 
C.D.C.  Priestley,  ma,  mphil,  ph  d 
(East  Asian  Studies) 

A.K.  Ray,  m sc,  ph  d (Anthropology) 

S.  Sandahl-Forgue,  ma,  ph  d (East 
Asian  Studies) 


These  inter-disciplinary  and  inter-departmental  programmes  study  traditional  and  modern  Sc 
Asia.  The  history  and  culture  of  India,  Pakistan,  Bangla  Desh,  and  Sri  Lanka  are  presentee 
courses  offered  by  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Traditional  South  Asia  is  presented  as  a living  culture,  a viable  way  of  life  for  millions  for  c 
3,000  years,  and  a source  of  inspiration  to  other  parts  of  Asia  for  2,000.  Modern  studies  empha: 
the  history  and  development  of  South  Asia’s  political,  cultural,  and  social  institutions,  the  natur 
the  economy,  and  the  significance  of  ideas  and  ideology  in  the  modern  response  to  pressure 
continuity  and  change.  Those  elements  which  fuse  ancient  religion  and  culture,  and  modern  ic 
about  politics  and  society  are  the  essential  links  which  connect  the  various  offerings  of  tl 
programmes  as  they  reflect  thousands  of  years  of  extraordinary  cultural  continuity. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  design  a programme  which  includes  both  the  study  of  the  class 
tradition  and  of  modern  societies,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  indigenous  language. 


The  South  Asian  Studies  programmes  are  administered  by  the  Committee  on  South  Asian  Stud 
Interested  students  should  consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary,  Department  of  East  Asian  S 
ies.  Enquiries  may  also  be  directed  to  any  of  the  participating  faculty. 

1 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SANSKRIT 


Specialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
EAS  180Y,  280 Y,  380Y,  385Y/480Y 
PHL  208H,  209H,  308H 
REL  359H 

6 PHL/PHI  courses  in  non-Indian  philosophy 
SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Specialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 
EAS  180Y,  280Y,  286Y,  380Y,  386Y,  480Y,  486Y 
Three  other  courses  in  South  Asian  Studies. 

SOUTH  ASIAN  HISTORY  AND  SOCIETY 

Specialist  programme:  9 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

EAS  (180Y,  280Y)  or  (281Y,  381Y) 

HIS  282 Y,  381H,  382H,  480Y. 

HIS:  a 400-level  Modern  India  seminar  to  be  offered  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

Three  other  courses  in  South  Asian  Studies  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  in  political 
economics  and  at  least  one  in  religion  or  philosophy. 
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Courses  in  South  Asian  Studies: 

itudents  should  consult  individual  department  listings  for  detailed  course  descriptions) 

i ithropologv 

I ANT  330H 
ist  Asian  Studies 

I EAS  180Y 

EAS  260Y 
I EAS280Y 
EAS281Y 
EAS  286Y 
EAS  333Y 
I EAS  380Y 
EAS  381 Y 
[ EAS  382H 
EAS383H 
EAS  384H 
1 EAS  385Y 
I EAS386Y 
EAS  480Y 
I EAS481Y 
I EAS  483Y 
EAS  485Y 
I EAS486Y 

litorv 

I HIS  101Y 
I HIS  232Y 
HIS  282Y 
HIS  381H 
HIS  382H 
£ HIS430Y 
HIS  480Y 

? Idle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 

Great  Names  of  Islamic  Civilization 
A Historical  Introduction  to  Islam 
The  Material  Culture  of  Islam 
Islamic  Theology  and  Philosophy 
Sufism:  Mysticism  in  Islam 
Seminar  on  Aspects  of  Sufism 

Indian  Philosophy 
Buddhist  Philosophical  Schools 
Indian  Philosophy:  Logic  and  Knowledge 

- 'S  ' ' - 

Economic  Planning 
The  Politics  of  the  Third  World 
Topics  in  Asian  Politics 

Major  Religious  Traditions:  East  and  West 
Religion  and  Change  in  the  Islamic  Middle  East 
Hinduism:  An  Historical  Survey 
Comparative  Ethics  in  World  Religions 
Religion  and  Truth:  Modern  Indian  Perspectives 
Idealist  Tradition  in  Indian  Philosophy 
Hindu  Ritual 

World  Religions:  A Comparative  Study 
Comparative  Religious  Literature 
Zoroastrianism 

Agrarian  Social  Structure 
Sociology  of  Economic  Development 
Comparative  Social  Structures 


MEI  200 Y 
MEI  244Y 
MEI  348Y 
MEI  350H 
MEI  353Y 
MEI  453Y 
F losophv 
PHL208H 
PHL  209H 
PHL  308H 

F ideal  Economy 
) EC0  417H 
POL  103Y 
POL  434Y 
Rigious  Studies 
REL220Y 
REL  242H 
REL  268Y 
REL  332Y 
REL  356H 
REL  359H 
REL  360Y 
REL  361Y 
REL  402Y 
REL  409H 
§•  iology 
SOC  225Y 
SOC  307Y 
SOC  310Y 


Populations  of  India 

Elementary  Sanskrit 
Introduction  to  Buddhism 
Intermediate  Sanskrit 
Introductory  Hindi 
Indian  Literature  in  Translation 
Chinese  Buddhist  Philosophy 
Higher  Sanscrit 
Intermediate  Hindi 
Indian  Ornament 
Southeast  Asian  Art 
South  Asian  Art 
Introductory  Pali 

Indian  Drama:  Theory  and  Practice  (in  translation) 

Advanced  Sanskrit 

Advanced  Readings  in  Hindi  (Braj) 

Advanced  Hindi 
Higher  Pali 

Indian  Poetics  and  Criticism  (in  translation) 

The  Emergence  of  the  Third  World 
The  British  Imperial  Experience 
History  of  India 

Indian  History  and  Archaeology  to  700  A.D. 
Mediaeval  Indian  Kingdoms,  700-1800  A.D. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire 
Mediaeval  Indian  Society 
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SPA  SPANISH 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
See  also  PRT 

Professor  Emeritus 
E.  Goggio,  MA,  PH  D 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
K.L.  Levy*,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 
J.G.  Hughes,  ma,  ph  d 
Professors 

J. F.  Burke;  ma,  ph  d 

K. A.A.  Ellis,  ma,  ph  rx 
R.J.  Glickmqn,  am,  ph  d 
J.  Gulsoy,  ma,  ph  d 

Associate  Professors 
J.  Ara,  ma,  ph  d 
T.B.  Barclay,  ma,  ph  d 
R.J.  Barta,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

J.I.  Chicoy-Daban,  ma,  ph  d (s) 

O.  Hegyi,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

Assistant  Professor 

M.  Cohen,  d en  fil  rom  (e) 

Senior  Tutor 
J.B.  Davies,  am 
Special  Lecturers 

G.L.  Stagg,  MBE,  MA,  AM 


D.  Marip,  ma,  ph  d 
W.T.  McCready,  ma,  ph  d 
J.H.  Parker,  ma,  ph  d,  frsc 
M.J.  Valdes,  ma,  ph  d (v) 

E. G.  Neglia,  ma,  ph  d (e) 

W.L.  Rolph,  MA,  PHIL  m (i) 

B.E.  Segall,  ma,  phil  m 

R.  Skyrme,  ma,  m litt,  ph  d (s) 
J.R.  Webster,  ma,  ph  d 


E.  von  Richthofen,  ph  d,  dr  habil,  frsc 


Hispanic  culture  offers  a variety  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other  modern  Western  culture.  In  i 
Middle  Ages,  Spain  was  the  vital  point  of  contact  of  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Islamic  civili 
tions.  In  its  Golden  Age  it  led  the  way  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New  World  £ 
established  a great  empire  in  the  process;  today  it  is  estimated  that  the  Spanish  language  is 
third  most  widely-spoken  in  the  world. 

The  subject  Spanish  is  mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  concerned  with  the  language  < 
literature  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Courses  are  offered  for  beginners  in  the  language, 
well  as  for  those  with  Grade  13  standing.  Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written  langua 
and  opportunities  are  provided  for  practice  in  each  year.  In  the  First  Year,  beginners  receive 
intensive  course,  SPA100Y,  including  work  in  the  language  laboratory,  while  those  with  Grade 
standing  begin  their  University  studies  in  SPA220Y.  Surveys  of  the  social,  artistic,  and  intellect 
history  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  and  a Spanish  film  course  are  also  offered. 

Following  SPA10QY,  a student  in  Spanish  takes  the  core  course,  SPA220Y,  of  language  practi 
He  may,  if  he  chooses,  also  take  courses  in  Spanish  linguistics  and  modern  Hispanic  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  core  course,  SPA320Y,  and  its  fourth  year  counterpart,  SPA420Y,  wh 
consist  of  advanced  language  practice,  students  may  take  any  of  the  other  courses  in  the  300 
400  series,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department.  Courses  are  offered  in  mediaeval  Spar 
literature;  in  the  prose,  verse,  and  drama  of  the  Golden  Age  and  modern  periods;  translation; 
history  of  the  language;  Catalan;  and  the  novel,  short  story,  essay,  poetry,  and  drama  of  Spar 
America.  In  all  years,  outstanding  literary  works  are  read  not  only  for  their  individual  arti 
value,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  outlook  and  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  age.  Gr 
discussions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays  are  important  means  to  this  end. 

Opportunities  for  qualified  teachers  of  Spanish  and  another  language  exist  in  the  seconc 
schools  of  Ontario.  At  the  university  level,  there  are  opportunities  for  teachers  of  Spanish  langu 
and  literature.  In  addition,  the  study  of  Spanish,  as  of  other  modern  languages,  may  pref 
students  for  such  careers  as  the  foreign  service,  publishing,  journalism,  and  commercial 
cultural  relations  between  Canada  and  Spanish-speaking  countries.  The  development  of  cl< 
Canadian  relations  with  Spain  and  Latin  America  will  extend  the  range  of  available  opportunities. 

Requirements  for  programmes  leading  to  the  Type  A course  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  wil 
found  in  the  programmes  of  study  listed  below. 
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inish  and  Portuguese  may  be  combined  with  courses  in  Anthropology,,  Geography,  History, 
;al  Economy,  and  Sociology  in  an  interdisciplinary  programme  of  Latin  American  Studies, 
programme  provides  a thorough  grounding  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  and  an 
luction  to  the  literature,  history,  and  culture  of  Latin  America. 

dents  of  Spanish  or  Latin  American  Studies  are  urged  to  consider  taking  their  third  year  at  a 
sh-speaking  university.  This  important  opportunity  exists  under  the  provisions  of  the  Study 
l here  Programme  which  is  described  in  an  earlier  section  of  the  calendar. 

j graduate  Secretary : J.B.  Davies  (978-6412) 

\ries:  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Room  224(978-3357) 

|N  AMERICAN  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  B.E.  Segall,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Por- 

se) 

ulist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

[rear.  GGR  101Y/1 10Y/210Y/HIS  101 Y;  SPA  100Y/220Y 
\d  rear:  GGR  242F,  244S:  HIS  291Y/292Y;  SPA  220Y/320Y 

land  fourth  years:  PRT  100Y/221Y;  POL  305Y:  SOC  323Y;  SPA  320Y/420Y;*SPA  280Y 
ldditional  courses  in  any  year  at  the  200,  300  or  400  series  level,  primarily  on  Latin  America, 
l be  chosen  from  the  offerings  of  the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Geography,  History, 
jistics.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Students  wishing  to 
:isize  one  or  two  of  their  disciplines  by  doubling  or  tripling  courses  in  any  year  should  consult 
apartment  concerned. 

IlSH  (Consult  Mr.  J.B.  Davies,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese) 

: list  programme:  9 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses.  An  average  of 
jt  70%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses, 
i ear:  SPA  100Y/220Y 

I J year:  SPA  220Y/320Y  plus  one  full  course  equivalent  from  the  200  series  if  not  taken  in 
it  Year. 

nnd  fourth  years:  SPA  320Y,  350Y,  420Y.  425H  plus  courses  from  the  300/400  series  to  make 
Equivalent  of  four  full  courses 

ldditional  courses  in  Spanish  must  be  taken,  excluding  SPA  293H,  325Y 

i programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses.  An  average  of  at 
t0%  is  required  in  300  and  400  series  courses. 

fOOY,  220Y,  320Y,  350Y  plus  courses  (including  at  least  one  more  full  course  from  the 

0 series  and  excluding  SPA  293H,  325Y)  to  make  the  equivalent  of  seven  full  courses 
P o MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

1 . The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  the  language  course  best  suited 
to  their  linguistic  preparation. 

2.  Students  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Spanish  may  be  required  to  substitute  another 
ft  Spanish  literature  or  culture  course  for  the  language  course  at  any  level . 

3.  Non-specialist  students  wishing  to  take  courses  from  SPA223Y  to  486H  (except 
SPA320Y  and  420Y)  without  taking  the  prerequisites  and  co-requisites  may  request 
departmental  permission  to  do  so. 

1 3Y  Spanish  Language  for  Beginners  78L,  52P 

A basic  introductory  course  which  provides  instruction  in  the  spoken  and  written 
language.  In  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  classes  in  small  groups,  supervised 
instruction  in  the  language  laboratory  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  for  intensive 
oral  practice.  The  Second  Term  includes  a study  of  leading  contemporary  authors  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

Exclusion:  Grade  13  Spanish  or  equivalent  knowledge  of  Spanish,  SPA  103 Y 

)Y  Spanish  for  the  Professions  26L,  52T 

A career-oriented  course  in  elementary  Spanish,  with  intensive  conversation  practice 
for  professionals  who  deal  with  the  Spanish-speaking  public.  Basic  linguistic  and 
cultural  patterns  are  presented  in  the  lectures.  Separate  tutorial  groups  concentrate  on 
conversation  drill  related  to  (a)  health  care  and  (b)  law  and  social  work. 

Exclusion:  Grade  13  Spanish,  SPA100Y 

£ ■ ' ' 
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SPA195Z 

SPA220Y 

SPA223Y 

SPA240Y 


SPA250Y 

SPA258Y 

SPA280Y 

SPA293H 


Reading  Course  in  Spanish 

A non-credit  course  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  any  Faculty. 


Composition  and  Oral  Practice  II  52L. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  SPA100Y  designed  to  give  the  student  int( 
practice  in  the  language,  both  written  and  oral,  to  enable  him  to  gain  ease  and  flu i 
in  both.  The  division  into  small  groups  will  allow  the  instructor  to  give  indiv 
attention. 

Exclusion : SPA200Y,  221H,  native  speakers  of  Spanish 
Prerequisite : Grade  13  Spanish/SPAIOOY 


Introductory  Spanish  Linguistics,  Language  Problems  (formerly  SPA125Y) 
Introduction  and  theoretical  background  to  Hispanic  linguistics.  A brief  history  c 
Spanish  language,  its  sound  system,  lexical  components,  and  grammatical  strut 
comparison  of  its  structure  with  that  of  English;  problems  of  learning  Sp< 
Lectures  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Co-requisite : SPA220Y 


|y 


The  Hispanic  Ethos  in  Film  52F 

Representative  films  of  major  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  directors  an<i 
within  the  context  of  Hispanic  culture.  Comparison  of  cinematic  treatmen 
traditional  themes  and  imagery  of  Spanish  art  and  literature  such,  as  honoui 
picaresque,  structure  and  anarchy,  freedom  and  repression,  the  surreal  an 
grotesque.  Investigation  of  the  influence  of  Luis  Buhuel  on  the  subsequent  de^ 
ment  of  Hispanic  film.'  In  addition  to  Buhuel,  films  studied  will  include  wor 
Saura,  Erice,  Littin,  Solas,  Gutierrez  Alea,  and  Aldo  Francia.  All  films  will 
English  subtitles.  A screening  fee  will  be  charged. 


Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization  261 

A comprehensive  examination  of  the  social,  political,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
of  Spain  from  pre-Roman  times  to  the  present.  The  intention  is  to  trace,  chror 
cally,  patterns  and  events  which  will  assist  the  student  in  understanding  the 
tions  that  prevail  in’twentieth-century  Spain.  Slides  and  other  illustrative  materi 
be  used  as  aids  in  emphasizing  the  outstanding  features  of  the  important  peri 
the  culture.  Lectures  and  reading  in  English. 


h 
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Forms  of  Modern  Hispanic  Literature 

Introduction  to  university  literary  studies  in  Spanish.  Critical  methods.  Represei 
selections  of  modern  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  prose,  poetry,  and  drarr 
form  the  basis  for  discussion  and  analysis. 

Exclusion:  Any  two  of  SPA236H,  246H,  256H 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Spanish/SPAIOOY 
Co-requisite : SPA220Y 


Spanish  American  Civilization  26 

Significant  cultural  manifestations  in  Latin  America,  from  the  pre-Coli 
civilizations  to  the  present,  will  be  examined  using  background  texts  and 
literary  works.  Lectures  and  reading  in  Spanish  or  English. 


26 


Golden  Age  Drama  in  Translation 
The  great  themes  which  shaped  Spanish  culture  (honour,  theological  controver- 
legend)  as  well  as  the  literary  birth  of  universal  characters  (Don  Juan  and  Seg 
do)  studied  against  their  literary  and  historical  background,  and  in  relation 
literature  of  other  European  countries.  Lectures  and  readings  in  English.  (Off 
alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  SPA350Y 
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Composition  and  Oral  Practice  III  52L,  26T 

This  course  provides,  in  small  groups,  intensive  practice  in  written  and  oral  Spanish 
for  the  advanced  student. 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 

Catalan  52L 

The  study  of  Catalan  grammar  and  literary  texts  will  provide  speaking  and  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Catalan,  like  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  has  a rich  mediae- 
val literature,  with  the  universal  figure  Ramon  Llull,  the  important  poet  Ausias 
March,  and  the  text  Tirant  lo  Blanc.  Works  of  the  modern  poets  Salvador  Espriu, 
Joan  Maragall,  and  Jacint  Verdaguer.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  SPA220Y/221H 

Golden  Age  Literature  78L 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Spanish  poetry,  drama,  and  prose,  with  particular 
attention  to  Don  Quijote. 

Exclusion:  SPA293H 
Prerequisite : SPA220Y/22 1 H 
Co-requisite:  SPA320Y 

Spanish  American  Literature,  1500-1880  26L,  13T 

Literary  currents  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  nineteenth  century  prior  to  Moder- 
nism: the  growth  of  cultural  self-expression.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite:  SPA320Y 

Spanish  American  Literature,  from  1880  to  the  Present  26L,  13T 

The  most  significant  trends  in  Spanish  American  literature  since  1880.  Basic  concepts 
will  be  illustrated  by  a study  of  exemplary  works  from  all  major  genres  (novel,  drama, 
short  story,  poetry,  and  essay). 

Prerequisite:  SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite:  SPA320Y 

Composition  and  Oral  Practice  IV  26L,  26T 

A course  designed  to  provide  fluency  in  the  language,  both  at  the  literary  and 
colloquial  level,  with  intensive  written  and  oral  practice  in  small  groups. 

Prerequisite:  SPA320Y 

Practical  Translation  _ 52L 

Written  and  oral  translation  from  English  to  Spanish  and  from  Spanish  to  English, 
with  texts  drawn  from  literature,  business,  politics,  and  advertising. 

Prerequisite:  SPA320Y 

History  of  the  Spanish  Language  39L 

The  evolution  of  Spanish  from  Pre-Romanic  times  to  the  present.  The  main  aspects  to 
be  treated  are  the  dialectalization  of  Hispano-Latin  through  inherent  linguistic  changes 
and  influences  from  other  languages  and  the  development  of  Castilian  from  a dialect 
in  the  mediaeval  period  into  one  of  the  most  important  languages  of  the  world  in 
modern  times. 

Prerequisite:  SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 

Mediaeval  Spanish  Verse  26L,  13T 

The  development  of  epic  poetry  from  the  Cid  to  the  romances.  The  mozarabic 
jarchyas  and  the  origins  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  love.  The  mester  de  cl e recta , the 
“ bizantine ” matter,  and  the  Lib ro  de  Buen  Amor.  The  literatura  de  protesta  and 
other  committed  poetry.  Fifteenth-century  allegorical  lyric  and  epic. 

Prerequisite:  SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite:  SPA320Y 
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SPA436H 


SPA446H 


SPA450H 


SPA456Y 


SPA461H 


SPA466H 


SPA470H 


SPA482H 


Modern  Spanish  Poetry  26L, 

An  enquiry  into  the  scope  and  direction  of  peninsular  Spanish  poetry  and  poetic 
the  twentieth  century.  Analysis  of  selected  works  of  major  poets  of  the  per 
including  Machado,  Jimenez,  Lorca,  and  Aleixandre.  Reading  in  literary  criticism. 
Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 


N 


Twentieth  Century  Spanish  Drama  26L, 

Naturalism  and  sentiment  in  the  middle-class  comedy  of  manners;  the  influenc 
Modernism,  the  experimental  techniques  in  the  teatro  de  vanguardia , and 
influence  of  the  expressionistic  and  grotesque  theatres;  the  escape  from  reality 
the  theatre  of  the  absurd;  recent  trends  in  themes  of  social  protest.  (Offers 
alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y 122 1 H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 


KH 


Mediaeval  Spanish  Literary  Prose  26L, 

The  novelistic  and  epic  elements  of  the  early  chronicles.  Spain  as  point  of  depai 
for  the  development  of  the  oriental  frame  story  and  literature!  de  ejemplos.  The  c ^ 
novelas  caballerescas . The  origin  of  the  allegorical  and  sentimental  novel 
mediaeval  aspects  of  the  first  Celestina. 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 


Modern  Spanish  Prose  Fiction 

An  intensive  study  of  works  of  major  modern  novelists  and  cuentistas  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  including  Galdos,  Ayala,  Cela,  Delibes,  Goyti 
and  others.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 
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Spanish  American  Modernista  Verse  26L, 

Spanish  America’s  attempts  to  free  itself  from  dependence  on  Spanish  literary  n 
and  to  find  its  own  identity  are  studied  in  the  works  of  outstanding  exponen 
Modernism,  the  first  truly  original  movement  in  Hispanic  American  literature  ( 
1920).  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 
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Spanish  American  Verse  Since  Modernismo  26L 

A study  of  the  different  currents  in  twentieth  century  Spanish  American  verse 
specific  reference  to  their  outstanding  exponents.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : SPA220Y/22 1 H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 


Modern  Spanish  American  Drama  26L 

A study  of  the  dramatic  genre  as  reflected  in  some  of  its  significant  expor 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 


20th-Century  Spanish  American  Novel  261- 

Representative  works,  including  the  novela  gauchesca , the  novela  indianista , an 
novela  de  la  revolucion  mexicana.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 
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484H  Modern  Spanish  American  Cuento  26L,  13T 

Representative  works  from  the  short  story  genre  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  including  Borges,  Cortazar,  Rulfo,  and  others.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : SPA220Y/221H 
Co-requisite : SPA320Y 

I486H  Spanish  American  Essay  26L,  13T 

A study  of  the  search  by  modern  essayists  for  the  spiritual  essence  of  Spanish 
America  in  an  age  of  growing  materialism  and  cultural  upheaval.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

Prerequisite : SPA220Y/22 1 H 
Co-requisite:  SPA320Y 

STATISTICS 

See  also  ACT 

■ ’ssor  Emeritus 
IB.  DeLury,  ma,  ph  d,  frsa 
1 >ssor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

■ A.S.  Fraser,  ba.phd,  frsc 
mciate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

Wormleighton,  ma,  ph  d (w) 

4\s50r.s 

■F.  Andrews,  m sc,  ph  d 
fljuttman,  ma,  ph  d 
■Rajagopal,  ma,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 
mciate  Professors 
■C.  Baillie,  ma,  fcia 
xtant  Professors 
I Brenner,  m sc,  ph  d 
d J.  Evans,  ma.  ph  d (s) 
y Feuerverger,  b sc,  ph  d 
hirer 

KV  Monette,  ma  (e) 
f siting 

i&Uical  theory  and  methodology  have  applications  in  almost  all  areas  of  science,  engineering, 
>4;ss,  government,  and  industry.  The  practising  statistician  is  involved  in  such  diverse  projects 
(signing  clinical  trials  to  test  a new  drug,  economic  model-building  to  evaluate  the  costs  of  a 

titeed-income  scheme,  predicting  the  outcome  of  a national  election,  planning  a survey  of 
ion  viewing  habits,  and  estimating  the  deer  population  in  a popular  hunting  district, 
ay's  consumer  is  bombarded  with  the  results  of  so  many  quantitative  studies  using  statistical 
dology  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  something  about  Statistics  in  order  to  be  properly 
1.  A basic  knowledge  of  Statistics  should  be  an  integral  part  of  everyone’s  general  education, 
tatistical  work  it  is  important  that  the  sample  data  collected  be  both  accurate  and  properly 
entative  of  the  whole  population  in  order  that  they  may  be  reliably  analysed.  Consequently, 
ics  includes  topics  such  as  the  design  of  experiments  and  of  sample  surveys, 
anced  probability  theory  is  used  to  analyse  the  changing  balance  among  the  age-groups  in  a 
pition  as  the  birth  rate  changes,  the  control  force  needed  to  keep  an  aircraft  on  course  through 
st  of  wind,  the  chance  that  the  demand  for  electricity  by  all  the  customers  served  by  a 
^.tion  will  exceed  its  capacity.  These  are  just  three  of  many  phenomena  that  can  only  be 
(led  properly  in  terms  of  randomness  and  probability. 

T course  offerings  are  intended  not  only  for  specialists  in  the  theory  of  the  subject  but  also  to 
v the  needs  of  the  many  other  disciplines  that  use  statistical  methods.  Students  following  the 
e (list  Programme  are  encouraged  to  include  courses  in  major  fields  of  application  in  their 
ei  I programme.  The  Minor  Programme  can  be  profitably  combined  with  specialization  in 
* :r  discipline. 


M.S.  Srivastava,  m sc,  ph  d 
* M.T.  Wasan,  m sc,  ph  d 
W.A.O’N.  Waugh,  ma,  d phil 

P.L.J.  Ryall,  ma,  fsa,  fcia 

P.  McDunnough,  m sc,  ph  d 
K.W.  Ng,  m sc,  ph  d (e) 

L-P.  Rivest,  m sc,  ph  d 
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Both  applied  and  theoretical  courses  are  offered,  in  Statistics  and  probability.  The  introductl 
courses  STA222Y,  242Y  and  252Y  are  distinguished  primarily  by  their  mathematical  demands  ! 
indicated  by  the  prerequisites.  The  highest  numbered  course  for  which  the  student  has  reason;  I 
standing  in  the  prerequisite  courses  should  generally  be  chosen.  Students  interested  in  f 
Biological  or  Social  Sciences  will,  generally  find  the  single  most  relevant  course  of  the  it  I 
advanced  courses  to  be,  respectively,  STA402H  or  302H.  Furthermore,  the  probability  coij' 
STA347H  will  be  of  interest  to  those  whose  field  of  application  includes  model  building. 

Those  wishing  to  find  out  more  about  the  underlying  nature  of  Statistics  and  its  va 
applications  may  read  Statistics:  A Guide  to  the  Unknown , edited  by  Judith  M.  Tanur.  -'§ 
entirely  non-technical  book  is  available  in  many  school  libraries  or  may  be  purchased  from 
University  of  Toronto  Textbook  Store.  W 


Undergraduate  Secretary.  Professor  P.L.J.  Ryall  (978-4457) 
Enquiries : Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  6002  (978-3452) 


ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE  (Consult  Professor  P.L.J.  Ryall,  Department  of  Statistics) 

Specialist  programme:  12  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

This  programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  professional  work  as  an  actuary.  It  cai| 
combined  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme. 

First  year:  CSC  148H/149H;  ECO  100Y;  MAT  134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y  I 

Second  year:  ACT  223H;  ECO  200Y/202Y/210Y/212Y  (ECO210Y/212Y  recommenc  P 

M A T 1 40 Y /224H/225 Y , 234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y;  STA  242Y/252Y  (ACT  223H  recommended)  I 
Third  year:  ACT  313H/343H,  333Y,  413H/443H;  APM  341Y/STA  (302H  & 402H)/*;  (ECO  2 1 
recommended) 

For  students  following  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme,  two  STA  half-courses  at  300  or  400  it 
are  acceptable  to  satisfy  the  Third  Year  requirement  “One  300  series  credit  in  COM  or  ECO”. 

Fourth  year:  ACT  313H/343H,  413H/443H,  423Y;  COM  422Y/STA  312H/347H/367H/4 
437H/442H/457H  (COM  337Y,  422Y,  424H,  428H  recommended) 

* Certain  courses  in  Operational  Research  given  by  the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering,  id 
described  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  may  be  substitute  $ 
petition. 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

ACT  223H,  333Y,  423Y;  two  of  ACT  313H,  343H,  413H,  443H;  CSC  148H/149H; 
134Y/135Y/139Y/150Y,  234Y/235Y/239Y/250Y;  STA  242Y/252Y  (ACT  233H  recommended) 
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STATISTICS  (Consult  Profes-sor  P.L.J.  Ryall,  Department  of  Statistics) 

Specialist  programme:  9 V2  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
programme  can  be  combined  with  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme. 

First  year:  CSC  148H/149H;  MAT  139Y/(140Y,  150Y) 

Second  year:  MAT  (224H,  239Y,  244H)/250Y;  STA  242Y/252Y  ; I 

Later  years:  MAT  (300Y,  334H)/(305H,  350Y,  369H);  STA  302H,  ^12H,  347H/367H,  402H.  li 
further  STA  half-courses.  (APM  341 Y;  CSC  351 H recommended) 

NOTE:  For  students  following  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme,  two  STA  half-courses 
third  or  fourth  year  level  are  acceptable  to  satisfy  the  third  year  requirement  “One  300  series  ere  § 
COM  or  ECO”. 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

First  year:  CSC  148H/149H;  MAT  139Y/(140Y,  150Y) 

Second  year:  MAT  (224H,  239Y)/250Y;  STA  242Y/252Y 

Later  years:  Equivalent  of  two  full  courses  selected  from  STA  302H,  322H,  347H,  367H,  ' Hi 
437H,  442H,  457H,  467H 

NOTE:  Students  who  obtain  grade  “A”  in  MAT  134Y  or  135Y  can  apply  for  a waiver  of  prerequb  V 
take  MAT  239Y  and  thereby  join  the  Specialist  or  Minor  programme;  extra  work  will  be  assigned  c I 
the  preceding  summer. 
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A222Y  Statistics:  A General  Survey  52 L,  52T 

A terminal  course  intended  to  provide  an  understanding  of  standard  statistical  meth- 
ods and  applications.  Topics:  frequency  distributions,  populations  and  samples,  prob- 
ability distributions,  tests  of  significance,  confidence  intervals,  regression  and  correla- 
tion, analysis  of  variance,  introduction  to  design  of  experiments,  and  sampling  theory. 
Exclusion : ECO220Y,  GGR270Y,  SOC201Y,  STA242Y,  252Y 

Prerequisite : Grade  12  Mathematics  and  one  University  course  in  the  physical,  social, 
or  life  sciences 

A242Y  Probability  and  Statistics:  An  Introduction  78L 

! Probability  spaces,  conditional  probability  and  independence,  discrete  and  absolutely 

continuous  random  variables,  standard  distributions,  expectation,  moment  generating 
functions  and  sums  of  random  variables,  sampling  distributions,  estimation, 
significance  tests  and  confidence  intervals,  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  and 
introduction  to  design  of  experiments. 

Exclusion : ECO220Y,  GGR270Y,  SOC201Y,  STA222Y,  252Y 

Prerequisite : MAT110Y/130Y  (with  co-requisite  MAT230Y)/MAT134Y/135Y/ 

139Y/150Y 

! \252Y  Probability  and  Statistics  78L 

The  first  in  a sequence  of  courses  in  theoretical  statistics  and  probability.  Topics: 
probability  spaces  and  distributions  on  R1  and  Rr;  marginal  probability,  independence, 
and  distributions  on  product  spaces;  expectations  and  characteristics  of  distributions; 
sequences  of  random  variables.  Inference  from  symmetry  and  large  sample  theory, 
parametric  models  and  related  estimation  and  testing,  variation-based  models,  and 
regression  analysis  and  experimental  design. 

Exclusion : ECO220Y,  GGR270Y,  SOC201Y,  STA222Y,  242Y 
Prerequisite : M A T 1 39 Y/(  1 40 Y&  1 50 Y) 

Co-requisite : MAT140Y/224H 

302H  Regression  Analysis  (formerly  STA342H)  39L 

Regression  theory  with  applications  to  the  analysis  of  non-orthogonal  data. 

Prerequisite : STA222Y  with  permission  of  instructor/STA242Y/252Y 
Recommended  preparation : MAT140Y/225Y 

$312H  Methods  of  Statistical  Inference  39L 

A survey  course:  the  mathematical  methods  of  statistical  inference. 

Prerequisite : STA242Y/252Y 

if  322H  Design  of  Sample  Surveys  39L 

Methods  of  selecting  samples  to  ensure  valid  inferences  about  a population  at 
reasonable  cost.  Both  sampling  errors  and  important  non-sampling  errors,  such  as 
non-response,  will  be  discussed. 

Prerequisite : ECO220Y/SOC201Y/STA222Y/242Y/252Y 

T 547H  Probability  and  Applications  39L 

Probability  theory  (extending  elementary  results)  especially  conditional  probability, 
random  variables  (multi-dimensional),  characteristic  functions,  and  law  of  large  num- 
bers. Introduction  to  stochastic  processes  with  a selection  from  the  following  topics: 
Markov  chains  (discrete  or  continuous  time),  renewal  theory,  covariance,  stationary 
processes,  turbulence,  and  noise. 

Exclusion:  STA367H 

Prerequisite : MAT239Y/250Y,  STA242Y/252Y 


STA367H 


STA402H 


STA412H 

STA437H 


STA442H 


STA452H 


STA457H 


STA462H 


Probability  I (formerly  part  of  STA357Y)  3 

Expectations  in  R'  and  Rr  and  more  general  probability  spaces.  Independence 
sums  of  random  variables.  Characteristic  functions  and  elementary  central  lii 
theorem. 

Exclusion : STA347H 
Prerequisite : MAT239Y/250Y,  STA252Y 


Experimental  Design  (formerly  STA332H) 

The  statistical  aspects  of  collecting  and  analyzing  experimental  data;  analysis 
variance,  and  orthogonal  designs. 

Prerequisite : STA242Y/252Y/302H/322H 


m 


Estimation  and  Testing 

Basic  theory  of  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing. 
Prerequisite : STA252Y/312H 


' 


Applied  Multivariate  Statistics  26L, 

Practical  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  multivariate  statistical  data.  T2  tests,  test; 
means,  simultaneous  confidence  bounds,  and  profile  analysis.  Multivariate  analysi: 
variance,  completely  randomized  design,  randomized  complete  block  design,  L 
square  designs,  regression  and  analysis  of  covariance.  Growth  curve  models,  and 
fitting  of  polynomials  to  correlated  data.  Partial,  multiple  (R),  and  canonical  correlat 
Data  reduction,  and  principal  component  analysis.  Discriminant  analysis. 
Prerequisite : STA242Y 


Methods  of  Applied  Statistics 

Advanced  topics  in  statistics  and  data  analysis  with  emphasis  on  applications  in 
physical  and  social  sciences.  Linear  and  non-linear  regression,  and  basic  multivai 
methods,  including  clustering  and  the  use  of  common  data  bases  generated 
government  and  the  scientific  community.  Available  statistical  systems  will  be  i 
although  no  previous  computing  experience  is  required. 

Prerequisite : At  least  one  and  one-half  courses  in  statistics 


Multivariate  Statistics 
Multivariate  normal  distributions,  distribution  of  multiple  and  partial  correlations. 
Wishart  distribution  and  distribution  of  roots.  Hotelling  T2,  testing  and  estimatio 
regression  parameters,  testing  of  equality  of  covariances  and  mean  vectors,  s 
optimum  properties  of  these  tests,  and  classification.  (Offered  in  alternate  years 
STA462H) 

Prerequisite : STA412H 


Time  Series  Analysis 

Methods  of  modelling  and  forecasting  with  time  series.  Autocorrelation  functions 
spectra  of  stationary  time  series.  Autoregressive,  and  moving  average  and  AR 
models.  Comparison  of  time  and  frequency  domain  approaches. 

Prerequisite : One  full  STA  course  and  permission  of  instructor 


Nonparametric  Statistics 

Order  statistics,  tolerance  intervals  and  extension  to  tolerance  regions  in  b 
dimensions,  confidence  intervals  for  population  quantiles,  confidence  bounds  fore 
bution  functions,  order  statistics  in  large  samples,  one  and  two  sample  tests, 
tests,  randomization  tests,  theorem  of  Blum  and  Weiss,  nonparametric  estim; 
and  U-statistics.  (Offered  in  alternate  years  with  STA452H) 

Prerequisite : STA412H 
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\467H  Probability  II  (formerly  part  of  STA357Y)  39L 

Continuation  of  STA367H  involving  a closer  look  at  independence,  the  central  limit 
theorems,  laws  of  large  numbers,  and  convergence  concepts.  An  introduction  to 
conditional  expectation  and  martingales. 

Prerequisite : STA367H 

I\496H/497H/498Y/499Y  Readings  in  Statistics  TBA 

Students  enrolling  in  this  course  will  do  independent  study  in  statistics  under  the 
direction  of  a faculty  member.  Persons  wishing  to  take  this  course  must  have  the 
permission  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  and  of  the  prospective  supervisor. 

SYRIAC — See  NES  Near  Eastern  Studies 

. 


fej  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

See  courses  listed  below  MUS  Music 

m I 

II  TRINITY  COLLEGE  COURSES 

tty  College  offers  a Specialist  or  Minor  Programme  in  International  Relations  which  co- 
llates offerings  in  History,  Political  Science,  and  Economics. 

iinity  College  also  offers  Independent  Studies  courses  which  give  students  the  opportunity  to 
M>re,  in  depth,  subjects  of  vital  interest  which  are  not  part  of  the  present  curriculum.  It  is 
Able,  for  example,  to  cross  disciplines;  a project  devoted  to  Canadian  Government  might 
fcve  Political  Science,  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  languages.  Students  who  enrol  in 
'fcjendent  Studies  will  devote  two-  to  three-fifths  of  their  time  to  Independent  Studies  and  take 
for  three  regular  courses  as  well.  They  work  closely  with  at  least  one  professor,  a supervisor 
it  the  background  netessary  to  oversee  their  research.  In  addition,  a faculty  adviser  provides 
ial  academic  counsel.  The  projects  result  in  appropriate  reports  which  are  evaluated  jointly  by 
it  udent,  the  professor(s)  with  whom  he  has  worked,  and  a second  reader. 

ft  plications  for  admission  to  Independent  Studies  will  be  received  from  Trinity  students  in  all 
4E.  Although  application  is  for  one  year  only,  it  may  be  possible  to  reapply  for  a second  year, 
fission  procedure  includes  enrolment  at  Trinity  College  and  submission  to  the  Director  of 
«l»endent  Studies  of  a project  proposal,  at  least  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons 
nr  ar  with  the  student’s  potential  for  independent  study,  and  the  student's  academic  record.  In 
€ ring  their  applications,  students  should  consult  with  the  Director. 

S dents  who  enrol  for  one  year  register  for  TRN301Y  and  302Y,  or  for  TRN301Y,  302Y,  and 
0 Those  who  apply  for  a second  year  register  for  TRN404Y  and  405Y,  or  for  TRN404Y,  405Y, 
cU06Y.  Students  entering  First  Year  may  be  admitted  to  300  series  TRN  courses  at  the 
t ion  of  the  Independent  Studies  Admission  Committee. 

(tries:  International  Relations  co-ordinator;  Professor  J.J.  Kirton,  Trinity  College,  Room  303 

T 142) 

tones:  Independent  Studies  co-ordinator:  Professor  H.L.  Hardy,  Trinity  College,  Room  325  (978- 

f 

IRNATIONAL  RELATIONS  (Consult  Professor  J.J.  Kirton,  Trinity  College) 
enlist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

:<342Y;  HIS  241H,  242H,  344Y;  POL  208Y,  327Y 

;ist  two  courses  from  among  ECO  328Y;  HIS  250Y,  271 Y,  31 1Y,  367Y,  372Y,  377Y;  MEI 
® POL  104Y,  302 Y,  306Y,  312Y,  340Y 

i!is|  two  courses  from  among  HIS  443Y,  458Y,  479Y;  POL  415Y,  417Y,  419Y,  420Y,  432Y, 

edition,  all  students  will  participate  in  a senior  seminar  to  be  designated  by  the  programme 
Of  nator. 


Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

ECO  342 Y;  HIS  241H,  242H;  POL  208 Y,  327 Y 

At  least  two  courses  from  among  ECO  328Y;  HIS  250Y,  271Y,  31 1Y,  344Y,  367Y,  372Y,  3' 
MEI  330Y;  POL  104Y,  302Y,  306Y,  312Y 

In  addition,  all  students  will  participate  in  a senior  seminar  to  be  designated  by  the  prograr 
coordinator. 


TRN100Y 

TRN301Y 

TRN302Y 

TRN303Y 

TRN305Y 

MEI330Y 

TRN404Y 

TRN405Y 

TRN406Y 

JHP419Y 


Reasoning,  Rhetoric  and  Compostion  52L, 

Techniques  of  analysis  and  expression;  the  art  of  clear  and  forceful  expositio 
ideas  and  experiences.  First  term:  Evaluation  and  construction  of  arguments,  anc 
techniques  of  critical  reasoning.  Second  term:  Analysis  of  selected  literary  and  cri 
texts. 

Trinity  Independent  Studies 

Co-requisite : TRN302Y 

Trinity  Independent  Studies 

Co-requisite:  TRN301Y 

Trinity  Independent  Studies 

Co-requisite : TRN302Y 

Basic  Principles  of  Law 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  justifications  of  legal  rules  as  a preparation  fo 
study  of  basic  principles  of  law  governing  the  relations  between  individual  citi: 
and  the  relations  between  individual  citizens  and  the  state.  Actual  cases  in  the 
of  contract,  torts,  criminal  and  administrative  law  will  be  considered. 

The  Great  Powers  and  Iran,  1800  to  the  Present  Day  (See  MEI  under  “Middle  Ea< 

Islamic  Studies”) 

Trinity  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite:  TRN301Y,  302 Y 
Co-requisite:  TRN405Y 

Trinity  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite:  TRN301Y/302Y 
Co-requisite:  TRN404Y 

V 

Trinity  Independent  Studies 

Prerequisite:  TRN30IY,  302Y 
Co-requisite:  TRN405Y 


Seminar  in  Canadian  Foreign  Policy  (See  JHP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 
TURKISH— See  MEI  Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 


UKRAINIAN — See  SLA  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  COURSES 


iversity  College's  courses  are  concerned  with  the  Humanities  and  their  relations  to  other 
riplines.  They  are  interdisciplinary  in  the  sense  that  they  fall  outside  the  traditional  departmental 
»s  and  attempt  to  draw  together  a body  of  material  in  a form  not  readily  available  elsewhere. 

.*  instructors  in  University  College  courses  attempt  to  work  from  their  areas  of  specialization 
ards  a synthesis  with  concepts  and  methods  in  other  areas.  C.P.  Snow  has  taught  us  to  think  in 
ns  of  “two  cultures",  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  University  College  believes  some  effort 
ujd  be  made  to  break  down  this  division.  The  College  cooperates  with  such  departments  as 
hematics.  Physics,  and  Botany  in  offering  in  those  areas  courses  of  a non-technical  nature 
able  for  inclusion  in  programmes  in  the  humanities,  and  a number  of  College  staff  offer  courses 
le  humanities  that  are  particularly  suited  for  inclusion  in  science  programmes, 
he  courses  offered  by  University  College  are  listed  in  the  calendar  under  the  headings  UNI  and 
I VI  (Drama).  Prominent  among  the  UNI  courses  are  those  presenting  an  interdisciplinary 
roach  to  Canada  and  Quebec.  Through  these  courses  University  College  actively  participates  in 
Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  in  Canadian  Studies  which  it  sponsors  jointly  with  Victoria 
ege.  Many  departments  offer  courses  on  Canadian  topics  and  themes,  and  most  of  these  can  be 
jded  as  part  of  a Specialist  or  Minor  Programme  in  Canadian  Studies.  Unlike  departmentally- 
I red  programmes  which  are  naturally  discipline-oriented,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Canadian  Studies 
grammes  to  enable  the  student  to  approach  the  study  of  Canada  from  the  standpoint  of  several 
i iplines  and  thereby  obtain  a more  integrated  and  complete  view  of  what  Canada  was  and  is. 
he  DRM  courses  constitute  the  core  of  the  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes  in  Drama 
isored  by  the  College.  These  programmes  in  drama  or  theatre  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
\i  together  historical,  literary,  and  practical  aspects  and  bring  them  within  an  interrelated 
Iramme  of  study.  Besides  the  DRM  courses  in  history,  theory,  and  practical  work,  these 
rammes  include  courses  given  by  the  Departments  of  Classics,  East  Asian  Studies,  English, 
i Art.  Music,  and  various  modern  languages  such  as  French  and  Italian. 

diversity  College  also  offers  a number  of  other  courses,  including  several  which  concentrate  on 
i tudy  of  Popular  Culture  in  Canada. 

hile  many  UNI  and  DRM  courses  are  conceived  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  programmes  in 
idian  Studies  and  Drama  sponsored  by  the  College,  they  can  also  be  integrated  with  other 
pses  in  other  programmes.  Thus,  Quebec  Studies  courses  can  be  combined  with  French,  and 
in  Popular  Culture  with  Literature,  with  Sociology,  or  with  Anthropology, 
lie  UNI  and  DRM  courses  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  University.  A Handbook  describing 
I ersity  College  courses  and  programmes  in  more  detail  is  available  from  the  College. 

I dries:  Programme  Director  (to  June  30,  1979),  Professor  F.F.  Wilson;  (after  July  1,  1979)  Professor 
. Leggatt.  University  College,  Room  A 102  (978-8746) 

MDIAN  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  G.S.  French,  Victoria  College  or  Professor  F.F.  Wilson, 
*r  ersity  College) 

(Halist  programme:  11  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

CE:  In  choosing  their  first-  and  second-year  courses,  students  should  check  the  prerequisites  of 
ie  possible  third-  and  fourth-year  course  choices. 

Jr  year.  FRE  161Y/171Y,  (UNI  101H  & 102H)/VIC  100Y  In  addition,  at  least  one  of  the 
t owing  recommended:  ECO  100Y;  HIS  105Y/232Y;  POL  100Y;  SOC  101Y 
**</  rear : HIS  260Y/261Y/262Y  At  least  two  of  ANT  201Y,  222Y,  241Y;  ECO 

£ Y/222Y/236Y;  ENG  252Y,  254H;  FRE  230Y;  GGR  200Y,  241 Y,  246H  & 247H;  248Y;  LIN  233H; 
* L209Y;  REL  207H;  UNI  210Y,  240Y 

u and  fourth  years  : UNI  (301H  & 302H)/340Y  In  addition,  the  minor  programme  in  Literature 
a I Languages  in  Canada;  or  four  Canadian-content  courses  with  a disciplinary,  thematic,  or 
conological  coherence  approved  by  the  programme  coordinators.  Courses  with  Canadian 
c tent  can  be  found  under  the  following  prefixes:  ANT,  ECO,  ENG,  FRE,  GGR,  HIS,  HMU, 
J V,  NEW,  POL,  REL,  SMC,  SOC,  TRN,  UNI,  VIC;  for  details,  consult  the  programme 
c rdinators. 

1 iterdisciplinary  seminar  and  a major  research  paper  are  to  be  proposed  and  to  become  an 
teal  part  of  the  programme. 

U nts  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  Study  Elsewhere  Programme  would  normally  be  expected 
sdy  at  a French-speaking  university  in  Canada. 
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Minor  programme:  8 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

FRE  161Y/171Y,  (UNI  101H  & 102H)/VIC  100Y;  HIS  260Y/261Y,  262Y;  UNI  (301H 
302H)/240 Y/340Y 

Three  courses  chosen  from  those  listed  for  the  Specialist  Programme  above,  two  of  which  must 
at  the  300/400  level 


DRAMA  (Consult  Professor  S.  Martineau,  University  College) 

Specialist  programme:  10  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

a)  Two  of  DRM  230Y,  260H,  262H,  264H,  266H;  EAS  235Y;  FAH  305H;  FAS  333Y;  INI  351 Y 

b)  Four  of  DRM  100Y;  EAS  386Y;  ENG  212Y,  230Y,  254H,  278H,  332Y,  334H,  338Y 
202Y;  GER  356Y;  GLL  300Y;  SLA  213Y,  406Y;  SPA  293H 

c)  One  of  FRE  352Y,  354Y;  GER  421Y;  GRK  21 1H,  220Y,  420Y;  ITA  329Y,  421H,  432Y 
227H,  327H;  SPA  246H,  446H,  470H 

d)  Two  of  DRM  250Y,  350Y,  352Y,  354Y;  ENG  369Y,  391Y 

e)  One  of  any  of  the  above  courses  or  DRM  200Y 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

a)  One  of  the  courses  in  group  a)  above 

b)  Three  of  the  courses  in  group  b)  above 

c)  One  of  the  courses  in  group  d)  above 

d)  One  of  any  of  the  courses  from  groups  a),  b),  c),  d)  above,  or  DRM  200Y 

NOTE:  DRM  390Y  may  be  included  as  a course  in  any  of  the  above  categories  (see 
Programme  brochure). 


; FI 
: L. 


JPU100Y  Physics  in  the  News  (See  JPU  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


UNI101H 


An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Studies  I 26L 

The  unifying  theme  of  the  course  is  Canadian  nationalism.  It  will  be  considered  fi 
the  perspective  of  the  different  disciplines  (history  and  the  social  sciences)  \ 
particular  reference  to  the  writings  of  H.A.  Innis,  George  Grant,  D.G.  Creigh 
Herschel  Hardin,  and  A.  Rotstein.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  diffe 
perspectives  on  Canadian  nationalism  of  English-Canadians,  Quebecois,  the  corpo 
elite,  the  trade  unions  and  native  people. 

Exclusion : VIC100Y 


UNI102H 


Introduction  to  Canadian  Studies  II  26L, 

The  workings  and  problems  of  Canadian  culture  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contem 
ary  scene,  using  current  examples  drawn  from  areas  such  as  literature,  theatre,  ! 
television  and  the  visual  arts.  Particular  concentration  on  the  process  of  creation  as  w< 
on  the  final  products. 

Exclusion : VIC100Y 


PHY105Y  An  Introduction  to  20th-Century  Physics  (See  PHY  under  “Physics”) 


UNI180H 


Mathematics  in  Perspective  26L. 

An  exploration  into  the  nature  of  mathematics — its  history,  content,  methods, 
uses.  This  is  a course  in  as  well  as  about  mathematics.  Specific  problems 
mathematical  ideas  will  be  discussed.  Participants  will  practice  as  they  preach, 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  with  technical  req 
ments  kept  to  a minimum.  The  course  will  provide  a foundation  for  a contir 
recreational  or  lay  interest  in  the  subject. 


BOT201Y  Plants — The  Key  to  Survival  (See  BOT  under  “Botany”) 


:: 


Dn 
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I210Y  Popular  Culture  in  Canada  I 52L,  26T 

Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  the  meanings,  origins  and  implications  of  the  images  of 
individual  and  social  reality  available  to  Canadians  through  the  various  channels  of 
contemporary  popular  culture.  Examples  from  such  genres  as  film,  television,  the 
news  media,  science  fiction  and  professional  sport  to  illustrate  the  basic  concepts, 
methods  and  problems  in  the  field.  Special  emphasis  on  the  Canadian  context  of  the 
study. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

1 216H  Poetry  for  Scientists  26S 

This  course  is  designed  to  interest  students  from  non-literary  disciplines  in  the  kind  of 
thinking  displayed  by  all  imaginative  literature  but  most  powerfully  and  vividly  in 
poetry.  If  the  scientist  has  “single  vision",  the  poet  has  multiple  vision.  Poetic 
thought  may  use  logic  but  it  is  nevei^  merely  logical:  it  does  not  reduce  or  simplify  but 
gives  ordered  expression  to  the  full  complexity  of  experience.  The  aim  is,  by  close 
reading  and  analysis,  to  increase  sentivity  to,  and  understanding  of,  the  poetic  use  of 
language  and  of  poetic  form.  Poems  to  be  read  will  be  selected  from  The  Norton 
Anthology 

|217H  Literature  and  Science  26S 

An  exploration  of  some  ways  in  which  the  methods  and  discoveries  of  science  have 
made  and  are  making  an  impact  upon  literature.  Close  study  of  a few  major  texts 
dating  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day  and  written  in  response  to  the 
scientific  and  technological  ideas  of  their  time — including  such  authors  as  Shake- 
speare, Donne,  Swift,  Mary  Shelley,  H.G.  Wells,  Brecht,  Orwell,  Aldous  Huxley. 
Although  some  of  the  works  are  in  part  science-fictional,  science  fiction  is  not  the 
main  concern  of  the  course;  the  emphasis  is  on  the  assimilation  of  scientific  ideas  in 
literature  at  large  and  the  ways  in  which  the  artist  presents  and  comments  on  the 
questions  raised  by  science  both  for  individuals  and  societies. 

N 40 Y Understanding  Quebec  52S 

Beginning  with  the  election  victory  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  in  November  1976,  the 
student  will  be  introduced  to  various  aspects  of  the  historical  background  of  French 
Canada,  socio-economic  development,  literature,  music  and  visual  arts  (including  the 
cinema  and  folk  arts)  of  Quebec.  Emphasis  on  contemporary  Quebec  society  and  its 
artistic  expression.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : A reading  knowledge  of  French 

V01H  Selected  Topics  in  Canadian  Culture  I 26S 

Factors  underlying  the  debate  on  national  unity.  Issues  in  political  philosophy:  What  is  a 
nation?  What  is  a state?  What  are  individual,  collective  and  minority  rights?  Is  there  an 
absolute  right  to  national  self-determination?  The  role  of  historical,  economic  and  person- 
ality factors. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  courses  involving  the  study  of  Canada,  approved  by 
College  advisors 

d>2H  Selected  Topics  in  Canadian  Culture  II  26S 

The  Canadian  North,  with  particular  reference  to  current  development  projects  and 
native  land  claims.  The  literature  used  will  be  drawn  from  law,  anthropology, 
economics,  political  science  and  history.  The  unifying  theme  will  be  “internal  colo- 
nialism”. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  courses  involving  the  study  of  Canada,  approved  by 
College  advisors 
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UNI303H 


UNI304H 


UNI310Y 


UNI311H 


UNI312H 


UNI315Y 


Intellect  and  Imagination  in  English  Canada  ; j $ 

A course  of  readings  in  twentieth  century  Canadian  intellectual  history  and 
sources.  By  consultation  with  the  instructor,  the  student  will  select  a central  texl 
an  area  of  humanistic  studies  from  the  work  of  such  authors  as  Underhill,  Creight 
Macpherson,  Grant,  Porter,  Innis,  McLuhan  and  Frye,  for  an  analysis  of  the  m< 
and  pattern  of  argument  and  proof.  Through  similar  consultation,  the  student  will  ti 
apply  these  analytic  results  for  testing  purposes  to  a given  genre,  period  or  autho 
imaginative  literature,  using  the  work  of  such  poets  and  novelists  as  Callagh 
MacLennan,  Buckler,  Reaney,  Atwood,  Richler,  Godfrey,  Ondaatje.  | 890 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 

History  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Canada 

Historical  and  'current  trends  in  Canadian  science  and  technology.  The  thesis 
science  and  technology  have  developed  in  a unique,  way  in  Canada  will  be  argi 
Special  topics  will  include  science  and  technology  in  historical  perspective,  educat 
government  and  science,  science  in  French-Canada,  scientific  and  techr 
institutions,  and  science  policy. 

Exclusion : UNI301F  if  taken  before  May  1979 
Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 


Popular  Culture  in  Canada  II  52L, 

A survey  of  contemporary  Anglophone  popular  culture  in  Canada,  its  origins 
ramifications.  Special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  theoretical  concepts  in  com 
cases  through  the  analysis  of  representative  examples  of  various  genres,  and  or 
formulation  of  an  overall  theory  of  Canadian  popular  culture. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Canadian  Sport 

This  course  will  explore  the  social,  economic  and  political  forces  and  institu 
which  have  shaped  the  development  of  Canadian  sport.  Topics  include:  the  open 
of  commercial  sport  and  its  impact  upon  amateur  sport;  the  role  of  government 
role  of  the  mass  media;  the  impact  of  international  games,  such  as  the  1976  Olyn 
in  Montreal  and  the  1978  Commonwealth  Games  in  Edmonton;  sport  in  the  p 
school  system.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  identifying  and  studying  the  deci 
makers  involved  in  the  major  sporting  issues  of  the  day. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
Recommended  preparation  '.  UNI210Y 


The  Media  in  Canada 
This  course  explores  the  media  of  Canada  and  of  North  America  from  an  interdie! 
nary,  political-economic,  research-oriented  stand-point.  Students  wili  conduct  g 
but  original  research  into  the  economy  and  political  economy  of  Canadian  and 
media,  aided  by  preliminary  lectures  on  the  nature  of  the  field  and  on  res  i 
methodologies. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  instructor 
Recommended  preparation:  ECOIOOY,  UNI210Y 
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The  Bloomsbury  Group 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  selected  works  by  the  principal  members  of  the  Bl 
bury  Group — an  English  group  of  friends  who  made  major  contributions  to  twei 
century  fiction,  economics,  aesthetics,  biography,  painting  and  criticisms.  The  ( 
will  be  taught  by.  specialists  in  literature,  economics,  politics,  philosophy  ai 
history.  Works  by  Virginia  Woolf,  J.M.  Keynes,  E.M.  Forster,  Clive  Bell,  1 
Strachey,  Leonard  Woolf,  Roger  Fry,  and  others  will  be  read. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  selected  from  Art  History,  Economics,  English,  PI 
phy  and  Political  Science,  at  least  one  of  which  should  be  in  English  literature 
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Quebec  Society  and  Culture  52 L 

Sequel  to  UNI240Y  with  particular  emphasis  on  history,  the  social  sciences  and 
literature.  Students  and  instructors  (from  different  disciplines)  will  examine  a number 
of  important  themes  in  the  development  of  Quebec  society  and  their  cultural 
expression.  A reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : UN  1240 Y,  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Co-ordinator,  other  courses  in 
French-Canadian  history,  society  or  literature 

Independent  Studies  in  Canadian  Studies  TBA 

An  independent  course  of  study  in  a topic  in  Canadian  studies  chosen  by  the 
individual  student,  who  must  work  out  details  with  a member  of  the  faculty  who  is 
willing  to  act  as  supervisor  throughout  the  course.  A written  proposal,  signed  by  the 
instructor,  must  be  submitted  to  the  coordinator  of  the  Canadian  Studies  programme 
indicating  the  method  of  evaluation  and  the  place  of  the  course  in  the  student’s 
programme.  The  student  must  submit  the  proposal  prior  to  registration,  and  prefera- 
bly by  30  April. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  the  Coordinator  of  the  Canadian  Studies  Programme 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE  COURSES 


'ria  College  offers  the  interdisciplinary  courses  listed  below  so  that  students,  particularly  in 
! earlier  years,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  important  themes  and  problems  of  our 
re  from  a variety  of  points  of  view.  Most  of  the  courses  introduce  ideas  and  methods  from 
las  disciplines;  in  this  way  students  can  use  one  course  to  explore  areas  of  interest  that  they 
iwise  might  overlook,  and  also  gain  insight  into  comparative  studies. 

i/eral  of  the  courses  have  a place  in  established  programmes  of  study;  see  particularly 
iian  Studies,  Literary  Studies,  and  Renaissance  Studies.  In  addition,  the  courses  are  designed 
rve  the  interests  of  those  who,  whatever  their  intended  field  of  specialization,  wish  to 
luce  variety  into  their  programme,  or  who  have  not  decided  on  a discipline,  and.  wish  to 
Aine  different  approaches  to  humane  studies. 

bdinator:  Principal  G.L.  Keyes 

tcjies:  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East  (978-3806) 

HkDIAN  STUDIES 

dmme  offered  jointly  by  University  College  and  Victoria  College.  See  details  under  “Univer- 
j ollege”. 

L.Y  CIVILIZATIONS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  NEAR  EAST  (Consult  Professor  J.M. 
gDod,  Victoria  College) 

ilist  programme:  13  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses. 

* is  a cross-disciplinary  programme  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Classics,  Fine  Art  and  Near 
srn  Studies.  Students  should  choose  one  of  three  areas  of  concentration,  either  (a)  Language 
>)  History  OR  (c)  Archaeology. 

IlANGUAGE 

Ten  language  courses  from  Classics  and  Near  Eastern  Studies,  including  at  least  three  from 
each  Department. 

Two  history  courses  from  Classics  and/or  Near  Eastern  Studies,  normally  GRH  100Y, 
NES  100Y/101Y. 

One  course  in  Greek  philosophy  (GLL  230Y/PHI/PHL)  OR  a course  in  ancient  Archaeolo- 
gy/Art  from  FAH/NES  OR  another  course  from  1 or  2 above. 


I340Y 


390Y 
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b) 


2. 


3. 


HISTORY 

1.  Five  language  courses  from  Classics  and/or  Near  Eastern  Studies,  either  all  within 
Department,  or  at  least  two  from  each. 

Six  history  courses  from  Classics  and  Near  Eastern  Studies,  including  at  least  two  fi 
each  Department,  and  including  GRH  100Y/200Y/201Y/202Y/NES  100Y. 

Two  ancient  Archaeology/Art  courses  from  FAH  and/or  Near  Eastern  Studies;  either  on< 
each,  or  both  from  one  Department. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

1.  Five  language  courses  from  Classics  and/or  Near  Eastern  Studies,  either  all  within 
Department,  or  at  least  two  from  each. 

Six  ancient  Archaeology/Art  courses  from  FAH  and  Near  Eastern  Studies,  including  at  li 
two  from  each  Department. 

Two  history  courses  from  Classics  and/or  Near  Eastern  Studies,  either  one  of  each 
both  from  one  Department. 

NOTE:  Courses  selected  require  the  approval  of  the  Programme  Coordinator. 


.MOV 


c) 


2. 


3. 


LITERARY  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  L.W.  Patterson,  Programme  Co-ordinator,  Viet 
College) 

Minor  programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

The  Literary  Studies  Minor  programme  is  designed  to  give  students  some  systematic  acquaint: 
with  the  major  works  of  the  Western  literary  tradition,  literary  theory,  and  an  area  of  concentre 
e.g.  a period,  genre  or  theme,  to  be  chosen  by  the  student. 

VIC  1 10Y,  210Y,  310Y,  410Y 

Three  courses  with  a thematic,  generic  or  historical  coherence  chosen  from  the  offerings  of 
colleges'  programmes  and  literature  departments  including  non-Western  literatures  (but  inclu 
no  more  than  one  course  of  literature  in  translation)  and  approved  by  the  Programme  Coordin 
Students  are  advised  in  choosing  these  courses  to  consult  course  offerings  listed  under  the  vai 
literature  departments  and  under  the  following  headings:  DRM,  INI,  NEW,  SMC,  TRN, 
VIC,  WDW. 


nr 


2. 


RENAISSANCE  STUDIES  (Consult  Professor  F.D.  Hoeniger,  Victoria  College) 

Minor  programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses 
1.  Two  interdisciplinary  courses:  VIC  240Y,  440Y 

Four  other  full-course  equivalents  from  those  listed  below,  at  least  one  from  (a)  and  one 
(b): 

(a) ENG  206 Y,  212Y,  302Y,  304Y,  332Y,  390Y,  4I3Y,  469Y;  FAH  200Y,  269H,  273H, 
277H,  307H,  323H,  324Y,  405Y,  408H,  430H,  473Y,  484H/485H;  FRE  220Y,  318Y, 
49 1H;  GER  428H,  490H;  ITA  324Y,  326H,  328H,  329Y,  420Y,  421H,  427H;  MUS  3 
HMU  120Y,  331H;  SPA  293H,  305Y;  VIC  311Y,  342Y 

(b) ECO  201 Y,  303Y;  HIS  230Y,  243H,  303H,  315Y,  340Y;  349Y;  433Y,  497Y/498H/499H; 
200Y;  PHL  310H;  REL  206Y,  232Y 

A good  reading  knowledge  in  Latin  or  a major  western  European  language  other  than  En 
at  a level  equivalent  to  a 100  series  course  (Latin  recommended). 

Students  will  use  the  resources  of  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies. 


3. 


4. 


VIC100Y 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Canadian  Society,  Culture  and  Nationalism  52L 

The  concept  of  Canadian  Studies  and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Can; 
community.  The  formative  influences  in  the  development  of  Canada — the  ph} 
environment,  the  peoples,  the  economy,  social  structures,  politics,  religion — and 
interplay  in  the  forms  of  Canadian  nationalism,  literature,  the  arts,  and  philosoph 
Exclusion : UNI101H,  102H 


VIC110Y 


Introduction  to  Literature  I 52L 

The  origins  and  continuities  of  the  European  literary  tradition  from  the  Biblt 
classical  antiquity  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Readings  in  English  translation  froi 
classical  epic  (Homer,  Virgil),  Greek  tragedy  and  philosophy  (Aeschylus,  Soph 
Plato),  the  Biblical  tradition  (from  Genesis  to  St.  Augustine),  and  Dante's  L 
Comedy.  Introduction  to  practical  criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  texts. 


kt 
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120Y  Communication  and  Persuasion  52L,  26T 

Problems  of  verbal  communication  in  such  areas  as  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  the  media,  and  in  private  situations.  Historical  atti- 
tudes and  modes;  contemporary  examples  such  as  the  essay,  the  article,  the  lecture, 
the  book,  propaganda;  practical  qxercises  in  preparing  materials  for  presentation. 

210Y  Introduction  to  Literature  II  52L,  26T 

An  examination  of  the  central  traditions  of  Western  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  Part  One;  Cervantes,  Don 
Quixote ; Moliere,  The  Misanthrope ; Boileau,  Art  of  Poetry ; Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock", 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  Goethe,  Faust:  Wordsworth,  The  Prelude:  Coleridge,  select- 
ed essays;  Tolstoy,  Anna  Karenina:  Baudelaire,  Flowers  of  Evil:  Whitman,  selected 
poems;  Ibsen,  An  Enemy  of  the  People  : Flaubert,  A Sentimental  Education. 

1 1 Y The  Bible  in  Historical  and  Religious  Perspective  52L,  26T 

An  approach  to  the  thought-world  of  the  Bible  by  examining  important  words  and 
phrases  in  their  contexts  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  inter-testamental  writings,  and  the 
Christian  scriptures.  No  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  required. 

12Y  Introduction  to  Cinema  26L,  52P,  26T 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  the  dramatic  motion  picture. 
Beginning  with  a discussion  of  perception  and  the  aesthetic  experience,  the  course 
considers  the  development  of  technique,  style  and  major  critical  approaches. 
Representative  feature  films  from  1900  to  the  1960’s  will  be  viewed  once  a week.  A 
film-screening  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Exclusion:  INI212Y,  NEW212Y 

jZOY  Communications:  Theory  and  Practice  52L,  26T 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  sensitize  the  participants  to  both  facts  and  theories  of 
communication  in  its  many  forms.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  communication  among 
humans:  models  of  communication,  perversion  and  failure  of  communication,  zoosem- 
iotics, gestures  and  objects  systems,  the  performing  arts. 

Recommended  preparation  : LIN100Y 

"'0Y  Psychoanalysis:  Application  to  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  52L,  26T 

Introduction  to  some  aspects  of  psychoanalytic  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
psychology  of  the  self  and  the  psychology  of  dreams.  Psychoanalytic  findings  will  be 
applied  to  selected  problems  in  philosophy,  politics,  society,  and  literature.  Reading 
of  selected  texts  from  psychoanalysis,  philosophy  and  literature. 

v 0Y  Renaissance  Culture  52L,  26T 

A survey  of  developments  and  discoveries  in  the  arts,  in  thought,  and  in  science 
during  the  Renaissance  period  in  Italy  and  Northern  Europe,  concentrating  mainly  on 
their  impact  on  literature  and  the  visual  arts.  Study  of  such  representative  figures  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Erasmus,  Thomas  More,  Montaigne.  Illustrated  lectures  will  be 
given  by  different  specialists. 

ZAY  Canadian  Cinema:  Collective  Identification  52L,  52P 

A study  of  English  and  French  Canadian  films  focusing  on  the  themes,  styles  and 

techniques  which  have  translated  Canadian  experience  and  consciousness  to  the 

screen.  Environmental,  social,  and  political  influences  on  Canadian  film-makers  of 
both  the  imaginative  and  documentary  streams.  A film-screening  fee  of  $10.00  will  be 
charged. 

Prerequisite : INI2 1 4 Y/N  EW2 1 0 Y/ VIC2 1 2 Y 
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VIC310Y 


VIC311Y 


VIC312Y 


VIC  3 13  Y 


VIC330Y 


VIC332Y 


VIC342Y 


Modern  literary  Studies:  Theory  and  Practice  52LJ 

An  examination  of  modern  directions  in  the  literature  and  criticism  of  Europe  and 
Americas.  Joyce,  Ulysses;  Kafka,  The  Trial;  Proust,  Time  Regained;  Svevo 
Confessions  of  Zeno;  Mann,  Death  in  Venice;  Gide,  The  Counterfeiters;  Sa 
Nausea;  Robbe-Griliet,  Jealousy,  For  a ' New  Novel;  Borges,  Labyrinths;  Marq 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude;  Pynchon,  Gravity's  Rainbow.  Essays  on  cui 
critical  topics  such  as  structuralism,  Marxism  and  phenomenology  will  also  be  reai 


The  Bible  and  English  Literature  52  L, 

The  Bible  in  its  various  translations  and  forms  (i.e.  in  liturgies)  as  one  of  the  n 
influences  upon  the  writers  of  literature  in  English.  The  effects  of  the  forms  contE 
in  the  Bible  (epic,  lyric,  prophecy,  apocalypse,  parable)  upon  parallel  forms  in  En 
Literature.  The  recurrent  theme  of  fall  and  redemption  of  the  individual,  the  n; 
and  the  world  in  the  Bible  and  literature  of  various  periods  from  mediaeval  to  mo 
times.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Recommended  preparation : One  course  in  English 


B5Y 


Surrealism  52L, 

Multidisciplinary  approach  to  the  surrealist  movement  in  literature,  fine  arts 
cinema.  Literary  texts  and  manifestos  in  translation,  slides  and  documents  conce 
works  of  art  and  films.  The  influence  of  the  movement  on  contemporary  aesth 
and  sensibilities.  The  tutorial  will  include  one  optional  section  in  French  for  stui 
who  wish  to  have  this  credit  count  toward  their  specialization  in  French. 


The  Contemporary  Italian  Novel  in  Translation  26L 

An  introduction  to  modern  Italian  fiction.  Special  emphasis  on  the  psychologica 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  works  of  Svevo,  Pirandello,  and  Moravia.  Other  wor 
Silone,  Pavese,  Vittorini,  and  Canvino  will  be  analyzed  for  their  social  and  poi 
views  within  the  context  of  New-realism  and  Experimentalism.  All  texts  will  be 
in  English  translation. 

Exclusion : ITA226Y/426H 


The  History  of  Psychoanalysis 

An  historical  account  of  the  development  of  classical  psychoanalysis  from  the 
nings  (1897)  until  the  death  of  Freud  (1939).  There  will  be  some  discussk 
dissenting  schools  (Jung,  Rank)  but  the  course  will  stress  the  theoretical  contrihi 
of  Freud,  examining  as  well  the  major  achievements  of  other  Freudian  anal 
(Abraham,  Ferenczi,  Jones). 

Recommended  preparation : VIC230Y 


HOC 

P*gram 


Psychoanalysis  and  Literature 

An  introduction  to  psychoanalytic  approaches  to  the  study  of  literature  incl 
discussions  of  the  following:  the  common  concern  of  psychoanalysis  and  li 
criticism  with  language  and  symbol,  the  object  of  psychoanalytic  interpret 
psychoanalysis  and  problems  of  literary  style,  limitations  of  psychoanalytic  inter 
tion.  Works  by  such  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Hawthorne,  Dickens, 
Ibsen,  Lawrence,  Faulkner,  Twain,  Freud. 
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Renaissance  Italian  Literature  in  Translation 

An  examination  in  the  light  of  humanism,  the  new  philosophy  of  mar 
Neoplatonic  doctrine  of  love,  and  Renaissance  literary  theory,  of  Machiavelli 
Prince;  Castiglione’s  The  Book  of  the  Courtier;  lyric  poetry  by  Lorenzo  de'  M 
Poliziano  and  Michelangelo;  the  epics  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

Exclusion : ITA324H,  420Y 
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PHL392H 


Philosophy  and  Psychoanalysis  (See  PHL  under  “Philosophy") 
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HOY  Seminar  in  Literary  Studies  78S 

A seminar  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Literary  Studies  minor  programme,  although  in 
exceptional  circumstances  other  students  may  be  admitted.  The,  course  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  summarize  and  integrate  the  previous  work  in  literature  courses  by 
concentrating  on  general  issues  of  poetics  and  critical  theory.  With  the  permission  of 
the  staff,  course  requirements  may*  be  fulfilled  by  preparing  a long  essay  on  a literary 
topic. 

Prerequisite : VIC110Y,  210Y,  310Y 

125 Y Psychoanalytic  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Politics  (See  POL  under  “Political  Sci- 
ence") 

40Y  Topics  in  the  Renaissance  52S 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  students  who  have  taken  previous  courses  devoted  to 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  course  will  concentrate  on 
several  broad  topics  or  areas  chosen  from,  among  others:  Florentine  society  and 
culture  in  the  quattrocento;  Northern  humanism;  the  Reformation;  Renaissance  courts 
and  courtiers;  education  and  the  dialogue;  science  and  exploration  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  social  satire  in  the  Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Any  three  courses  which  include  major  emphasis  on  the  Renaissance 
period  (from  Petrarch  to  Milton,  1350-1650);  a reading  knowledge  of  one  of  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish 
Recommended  preparation  : VIC240Y 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE  COURSES 


5;worth  College  offers  several  interdisciplinary  courses  in  the  evening,  any  of  which  may  be 
pd  as  part  of  a student's  degree  programme.  Staff  members  from  Arts  and  Science,  as  well  as 
divisions  and  faculties  other  than  Arts  and  Science,  participate  in  the  teaching  of  all  of  these 
s.  Courses  in  Education,  Criminology,  Organizational  Theory,  and  Communication  Disorders 

iluded. 


lies:  Programme  Director,  Professor  P.  Silcox,  Woodsworth  College,  Room  200  (978-5301) 

ItNOLOGY 

m programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

led  courses:  WDW  203Y,  212Y,  (Strongly  recommended  that  WDW  203 Y precede  WDW 

• al  courses:  (Four  full  course  equivalents  to  be  selected,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  in  the 
lies)  PHL  281H;  PSY  240H;  SOC  200Y,  212Y;  WDW  21 1Y,  213Y,  214Y,  306Y,  307Y,  308Y 


0 mON  AND  SOCIETY 

ic programme:  7 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

Md  courses:  PHI/PHL  272H;  SOC  31 1Y;  WDW  300Y,  400Y 
iitional  V/2  courses  from  GRH  219Y;  JLP  324H,  325H;  NEW  302Y;  PHL  250H,  274H; 
0Y;  SOC  304Y;  VIC  120Y 

03Y  Organizational  Theory  52L 

An  introduction  to  the  development  of  managerial  and  organizational  theory  and 
practice.  Materials  will  be  drawn  from  a variety  of  disciplines  including  Psychology 
and  Sociology,  dealing  with  bureaucracy  and  behaviour  in  large  scale  organizations. 
Not  recommended  for  students  intending  to  study  Commerce. 

Exclusion:  COM441H,  442H 
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WDW203Y 


WDW205Y 


WDW211Y 


WDW212Y 


WDW213Y 


WDW214Y 


WDW300Y 


WDW305Y 


Introduction  to  Criminology  52L,^ 

An  examination  of  the  phenomenon  of  crime  and  criminality  and  alternative  expla 
tions  of  this  phenomenon  from  the  perspective  of  various  disciplines.  Topics  incl1 
the  creation,  maintenance,  and  change  of  legal  institutions;  convergence  between  k 
and  social  theories;  the  administration  of  criminal  control,  and  the  study  of  it  withi 
social  scientific  framework. 

Exclusion : SOC306Y 


'■W 


Communication  Disorders 

A survey  of  the  disruptions  in  human  speech  and  language  communication.  It 
focus  primarily  on  the  failures  in  the  development  of  speech  and  language  and  on 
disintegration  of  speech,  voice,  and  language.  Topics  include  consideration  of  di 
dered  communication  as  a social  and  practical  problem;  processes  involved  in  noi 
language  acquisition;  the  origins  and  symptoms  of  the  aphasias,  disordered  vc 
stuttering,  and  pronunciation  disruptions;  the  implications  of  disordered  speech 
language  for  the  understanding  of  the  neurology  of  communication;  and  socie 
attitudes  to  the  communicatively  handicapped. 


B08Y 


Young  Offenders 

Law,  sociology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  education,  and , other  relevant  discipli 
The  role  of  the  juvenile  court.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  blend  theory 
practice  and  to  give  the  student  basic  information  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
j Prerequisite:  WDW203Y 


Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  52L, 

An  introduction  to  problems  of  criminal  law.  Law  and  morality,  and  the  theore 
basis  of  criminal  responsibility;  the  mental  element  in  crime;  inchoate  crii 
defences  of  mistake,  intoxication,  insanity,  automatism,  necessity,  duress,  sel 
fence,  and  provocation;  the  trial  process;  problems  of  evidence;  dispositio 
offenders;  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights. 

Recommended  preparation : WDW203Y 


0 
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Mental  Abnormality  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders 

An  assessment  of  concepts  of  mental  abnormality,  both  clinical  and  statis  j 
Historical  reviews  of  the  legal  aspects  of  mental  abnormality  and  an  analysis  o] 
effectiveness  of  treatment  in  our  own  and  other  societies.  The  application  of  scie 
methods  to  diagnosis,  prediction,  and  treatment;  the  necessity  of  social  defense  j 
the  obligation  to  treat  and  cure. 

Prerequisite : WDW203Y 


Drug  Use  and  Crime 

The  legal  and  social  issues  arising  out  of  alcohol  and  drug  use;  drugs  and  their  ef 
patterns  of  drug  use;  nature  and  extent  of  legal  prohibitions  on  use  of  alcoho 
drugs;  intoxication  as  a defence;  enforcement  problems;  sentencing  alcoholic  or 
dependent  persons;  treatment  methods;  law  reform;  criminal  and  medical  modi 
drug  use  control. 

Prerequisite : WDW203Y 
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Education  and  Society 
An  analysis  of  critical  problems  and  issues  in  education  and  the  contributions  i 
major  disciplines  in  their  resolution.  Current  educational  thought  and  practice  v 
emphasized,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


Wei, 
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Speech  Production  and  Perception  52 L 

A comprehensive  examination  of  the  processes  of  hearing,  articulation,  phon 
and  respiration  for  speech;  speech  acoustics,  psychoacoustics,  and  auditory  co 
hension  of  speech;  consideration  of  the  the  definition  of  auditory  processing  dis 
and  the  relationship  between  speech  and  reading. 

Prerequisite : PSY208Y/WDW205Y 
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W306Y  Theories  and  Methods  of  Corrections  52L,  26T 

The  history  of  penal  methods  and  the  development  of  contemporary  corrections.  The 
Canadian  correctional  apparatus  in  relation  to  current  issues  and  proposals.  Correc- 
tional methods,  problems,  and  efficacy  in  institutional  programmes  and  in  community 
programmes  are  considered  in  some  detail.  Correctional  processes,  as  these  relate  to 
typologies  of  offenders,  special  problems  of  females,  and  youthful  and  persistent 
offenders. 

Prerequisite : WDW203Y 

W307Y  Prosecution  and  the  Courts  52L 

The  nature  of  the  prosecution  process;  the  distinctive  form  of  the  prosecution  in 
Canada;  relations  between  the  police  and  the  prosecution;  plea  bargaining;  discovery; 
the  accused;  defence  counsel;  legal  aid;  diversion;  trials;  the  judicial  role;  pre- 
sentence reports;  sentencing. 

Prerequisite : WDW203Y 

|/V308Y  The  Police  and  Society  52L 

An  introduction  to  the  institution  of  the  police  both  in  Canada  and  elsewhere;  police 

(functions,  the  police  role  as  peace  keepers  and  law  enforcers,  the  relationship  with 
the  public,  mobilization,  organization,  and  their  legal  authority.  Some  consideration 
will  also  be  given  to  police  organizations  and  their  relationships  to  the  public  police. 
Prerequisite:  WDW203Y 

■ V400Y  Selected  Topics  in  Education  52S 

The  relationship  of  a particular  discipline  (Political  Science,  Economics,  Psychology) 
to  the  study  of  education. 

Prerequisite ; N EW302Y/SOC3 1 1 Y/WDW300Y 

YIDDISH— See  GER  German 
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I 

•ssors  Emeriti 
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Zoology  is  the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  thus  provides  a broad  perspective  of  man’s  j 
in  nature.  Historically,  Zoology  was  largely  descriptive  but  has  become  more  experimental 
theoretical,  making  use  of  modern  principles  of  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The 
theoretical  contributions  of  zoologists  have  been  in  the  understanding  of  life  in  terms  of  ph\ 
and  chemical  mechanisms  and  the  theory  of  organic  evolution. 

Zoological  research  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  many  practical  human  prot 
associated  with  population  growth,  famine,  disease,  radiation  hazards,  and  pollution.  Medica 
behavioural  studies  of  man  often  depend  on  discoveries  made  with  other  animals.  Zoology 
contributes  to  agricultural  fields  such  as  veterinary  medicine  and  the  control  of  insect  pests 
provides  a basis  for  managing  fish,  wildlife,  and  natural  areas. 

Zoologists  study  the  structure,  function,  and  interrelationships  among  animals.  Zoolo 
divided  into  many  special  areas  of  study,  some  based  on  groups  of  animals,  such  as  prot 
insects,  fish,  and  mammals;  and  others  divided  by  levels  of  organization  or  methods  of  study, 
as  Molecular  Biology,  Cellular  Biology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Genetics,  Beha 
and  Ecology  . 

Modern  Zoology  depends  on  knowledge  in  many  disciplines.  Special  branches  of  Zoology  c 
combined  with  studies  in  other  fields,  such  as  Anatomy,  Anthropology,  Biochemistry,  B( 
Forestry,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Medical  Biophysics,  Microbiology,  Parasitology,  Physiolog5 
Psychology.  Cross-appointments  allow  Zoology  staff  and  students  to  work  with  other  univ 
departments  and  institutes  (Environmental  Studies,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and 
nology)  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  The  Department  also  has  associations  with  gover 
agencies  in  the  resource  field. 

Careers  in  Zoology  are  mainly  in  basic  research;  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  comr 
colleges,  and  universities;  and  technical  work  such  as  drug  testing,  pest  control,  fish  and  v\ 
management,  and  animal  production.  Zoologists  are  chiefly  employed  by  government  depart 
concerned  with  natural  resources,  agricultural  research  institutes,  medical  laboratories,  and 
tional  institutions.  Some  are  employed  by  resource  industries,  environmental  consultants,  ph 
ceutical  laboratories,  and  other  businesses.  Professional  careers  in  Zoology  require  specializa 
the  undergraduate  level  and,  usually,  an  advanced  degree.  Students  should  bear  this  in  mind 
planning  their  programmes. 
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n selecting  Zoology  and  other  science  courses  in  a given  year,  the  student  should  ensure  that 
requisites  for  courses  to  be  taken  in  higher  years  are  obtained. 

tudents  wishing  to  pursue  Specialist  or  Minor  Programmes  in  Zoology  or  jointly  sponsored 
grammes  should  seek  counselling  through  the  Undergraduate  Office.  For  some  specialties, 
lents  may  wish  to  take  other  programmes  including  Zoology  courses,  or  supplement  their 
»logy  or  Biology  programmes  with  further  Zoology  courses  or  courses  in  other  departments  or 
llties.  For  example,  a student  with  broad  interests  in  Ecology  may  wish  to  take  courses  in 
any.  Environment  (see  Innis  College  courses).  Geography  (see  programme  in  Biogeography),  or 
estry;  one  interested  in  Quantitative  Ecology  may  wish  to  take  additional  courses  in 
hematics  (see  programme  in  Biology  and  Mathematics);  one  interested  in  Palaeontology  may 
i to  take  courses  in  Geology  (see  programme  in  Palaeontology);  or  one  interested  in  Cellular 
logv  or  Physiology  may  wish  to  take  more  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biochemistry  than  the 
»ested  minimum. 

^requisites  and  co-requisites  indicate  the  background  that  will  be  assumed  in  planning  course 
:ent.  Prerequisites  and  co-requisites  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor;  however, 
native  preparation  may  be  required.  Enrolment  may  have  to  be  limited  in  some  courses 
luse  of  problems  of  space  and  equipment.  In  such  cases,  students  will  be  admitted  on  the  basis 
leir  preparation  and  needs  rather  than  a first-come,  first-served  system. 

j ergraduate  Secretary : Professor  T.S.  Parsons  (978-4863) 

Vent  Counselling:  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories,  Room  422  (978-8879) 

)LOGY 

iialist  programme:  14  courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  20  courses, 
to  the  many  options,  sometimes  from  different  years,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out  the  Specialist 
ramme  in  Zoology  by  years;  it  is  listed  by  courses  instead.  A minimum  overall  average  of  B- 
?)  is  required  in  all  courses  above  the  100-level.  Students  wishing  to  receive  Specialist 
fication  should  notify  the  Department  annually  of  their  course  selections,  beginning  in  the 
i>nd  Year. 

1310  110Y 

CHM  1 10Y/1 1 1Y/125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y.  (Students  are  advised  to  take  CHM  135Y;  selection 
pf  a lower-numbered  course  may  preclude  study  of  certain  biochemical  areas  of  Zoology.) 
vIAT  1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y  (MAT  130Y/135Y  advised  as  it  is  required  for  certain  CHM 
:ourses) 

:HM  240Y/241Y/STA  222Y/242Y/252Y 

CHM  222Y/224Y/225Y/240Y/241 Y/340Y/341 Y/GLG  120Y/(140H  & 141H)/MAT 

;!30Y /235 Y /239Y /PHY  1 10Y/130Y/138Y/PSY  100Y/  STA  222V/242Y/252Y 

! Three  ZOO  courses  in  the  series  ZOO  211Y-353Y  (including  JPZ  252Y),  preferably  showing 

. diversity  of  disciplines  by  selecting  one  from  each  of  the  following  lists: 

iOT  240Y/ZOO  228Y/230Y/321Y/322H/325Y/330Y 

PZ  252Y/ZOO  220Y/250Y/251Y/353Y 

:00  214Y/227Y/323Y/324Y 

1.  Four  ZOO  courses  (including  JAZ,  JPZ,  JZP)  at  least  two  at  the  400  level  and  not  including 
:00  200Y/202Y/354Y 

4.  Two  more  courses  from  within  paragraphs  4-12  above  and  including  BIO 
00H/301H/401Y/  ZOO  354Y  (which  are  especially  recommended),  or  any  courses  in  science 
as  defined  for  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  the  Calendar)  given  by  other  Departments  to  students  in  the 
acuity  and  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Zoology  Undergraduate  Office, 
r programme:  6 courses  are  required  in  a programme  of  at  least  15  courses. 

(year-  BIO  110Y;  MAT  1 10Y/130Y/135Y/139Y/150Y 
id  and  higher  years : Any  four  courses  in  BIO  or  ZOO  (except  ZOO  200Y,  202Y) 
nts  wishing  to  receive  minor  certification  should  notify  the  Department  through  the  Zoology 
rgraduate  Office,  Room  422. 

E:  Other  sciences,  particularly  Chemistry  and  Statistics,  are  essential  for  most  advanced  work 
^logy  ; see  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Zoology  for  suggested  courses. 
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BJOllOY 

Z00200Y 


Z00214Y 


ZOO220Y 

Z00227Y 


Z00228Y 

ZOO230Y 


ZOO250Y 


The  Nature  of  Living  Organisms  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 


Selected  Aspects  of  Human  Biology  52 L,  |1 

Humans  believe  they  “head”  a system  of  higher  and  lower  organisms  and  so 
largely  independent  of  that  system.  This  belief  is  examined  by  discussing  attributes 
our  relationship  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  biosphere.  Lectures  may  incl 
human  sexuality  (evolution,  development,  contemporary  research);  human  impact 
the  biosphere  (water  and  land  use,  pollution,  human  ecology);  population  growth  a 
environmental  ethics;  human  ethology  (territoriality,  aggression).  Intended  for  nc 
biologists  and  biology  students  in  any  programme.  0300 


m 


Evolutionary  Theory  52 L,  2|! 

The  Darwin-Wallace  model  for  organic  evolution  is  considered  both  historically  £ 
as  modified  by  Neo-Darwinists.  Speciation,  evolution  of  higher  categories,  mutati<  03021 
natural  selection,  and  evolutionary  rates  are  considered  from  both  neontological  < 
palaeontological  experiences.  Essays  and  wide  outside  reading  required. 

Exclusion:  Z00324Y 
Prerequisite'.  BIOllOY 


in 
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Animal  Form  and  Function  52L, 

Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  whole  animals;  how  they  are  put  together  ; 
how  they  work.  Impact  of  size  and  shape  on  movement,  feeding,  gas  exchar 
reproduction  and  dispersal  from  dinofagellates  to  dinosaurs. 

Prerequisite:  BIOllOY 


Genetics  52L, 

How  genes  are  expressed  within  individuals,  families,  populations,  and  the  hur 
society.  Basic  principles  will  be  derived  from  studies  of  a variety  of  sources  f 
molecules  to  microbes  to  man.  Practicals  will  reflect  the  diversity  of  subject  mattei 
including  breeding  analyses,  cytological  studies,  electrophoresis,  and  amniocent 
(chick). 

Exclusion : Z002 1 1 Y/226Y 
Prerequisite:  BIOllOY 


m 
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Growth  and  Development  52L.  | 

Characteristics  of  early  embryonic  development  of  representative  animal  gro 
including  mammals,  are  described.  Basic  mechanisms  controlling  embry  l 
development  are  examined  from  genetic,  molecular,  and  cellular  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  BIOllOY 

Introductory  Animal  Physiology  52L.  ? 

For  students  requiring  a single  exposure  to  the  discipline  as  well  as  those  intendii 
continue  in  physiology.  The  main  ideas  of  physiology  and  the  contributio! 
experimentation  to  our  understanding  of  life  processes  are  that  chemical  and  phy 
phenomena  underlie  physiological  functions  and  that  integration  and  control  i< 
essential  for  these  functions.  Integrates  concepts  from  a wide  range  of  topics  in' 
ing  sensory  physiology,  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  control  mechanisms 
function  of  digestive,  excretory,  respiratory  and  reproductive  systems. 

Prerequisite:  BIOllOY 

Comparative  Anatomy  26L,  78P 

The  structural  diversity  and  classification  of  vertebrates  and  the  evolution  of  vai 
organ  systems  are  considered  in  lectures.  The  dogfish  and  cat  are  dissected  in  ' *• 
in  the  laboratory,  and  other  forms  are  dealt  with  briefly,  to  illustrate  the  le 
material  and  present  a general  picture  of  how  a vertebrate  is  constructed. 
Prerequisite'.  BIOllOY 
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025 1Y  Comparative  Histology  52L,  78P 

This  course  emphasizes  the  concept  that  anatomy  is  physiology  studied  at  a point  in 
time.  Introduction  to  the  principal  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  cell  structure  and 
function;  the  fine  structure  and  function  of  organelles;  description  of  the  primary 
tissues;  structural  adaptations  to  special  functions  in  various  organs. 

Prerequisite : BIOllOY 

£252Y  Parasites  and  Parasitism  (See  JPZ  under  “Joint  Courses") 

)300H  Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Biology  (See  BIO  under  “Biology") 

)301H  Marine  Biology  (See  BIO  under  “Biology") 

)302H  Arctic  Ecosystems  I (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 

)303H  Arctic  Ecosystems  II  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 

■0321 Y Introductory  Cell  Biology  52L,  78P 

Basic  knowledge  of  a cell  in  its  dynamic  state  and  introductory  molecular  biology. 
Ultrastructure  of  cell  organelles,  cell  motility,  chromosomal  behaviour  and  cytoki- 
nesis, cellular  macromolecules  and  their  synthesis,  control  of  biochemical  reactions, 
control  of  cell  growth,  division  and  differentiation,  nucleocytoplasmic  interactions, 
tissue  culture,  somatic  cell  genetics,  membrane  biology — structure,  transport,  recogni- 
tion, and  growth  regulation. 

Prerequisite : BIOllOY 
Co-requisite : CHM240Y/241Y 

(3322H  Introduction  to  Animal  Behaviour  26L,  39P 

Consideration  of  simple  behavioural  acts  and  complex  behaviour.  Causation  and 
evolution  of  behaviour.  Basic  concepts  in  ethology,  social  interaction,  and  learning. 
Exclusion:  PSY250Y  (formerly  210H) 

Prerequisite:  BIOllOY 

i 0323 Y Animal  Ecology  52L,  78P 

The  relationships  of  organisms  to  their  physical  and  biotic  environment.  Study  of  a 
stream  ecosystem,  physical  environmental^  factors,  population  processes,  biotic 
communities,  trophic  structure,  energetics,  ecosystem  stability.  Ecological  problems 
affecting  man.  Practical  work  includes  field  trips,  experimental  laboratories,  and 
quantitative  studies. 

Prerequisite:  BIOllOY 

Recommended  preparation : A statistics  course 

)324Y  Systematics  and  Phylogeny  52L,  78P 

The  principles  of  evolution  and  animal  classification.  Evolutionary  theory,  natural 
selection,  population  variation  and  polymorphism,  elementary  statistical  analysis, 
species  concepts,  numerical  taxonomy,  cladistics,  taxonomy,  nomenclature,  and  cur- 
rent debates  in  systematics.  Intended  for  students  planning  to  pursue  further  studies 
in  systematic  zoology. 

Exclusion:  Z00214Y 
Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 


| 
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'p28H  Biological  Rhythms  (See  JZP  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


I 
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ZOO330Y 


Z00353Y 


Z00354Y 


BIO401Y 

ZOO420Y 


JAZ421H 

Z00422H 


Z00423H 

ZOO430Y 


Experimental  Comparative  Physiology  52L,  7 

Explores  the  importance  of  experimentation  in  obtaining  information  about  physioloj 
cal  processes.  Laboratory  work  will  include  planning  and  conduct  of  experimen 
analysis  and  presentation  of  data.  Topics  include  membrane  transport,  osmoregu 
tion,  excitability,  muscular  contraction,  respiration,  circulation,  endocrinolog 
sensory  and  neural  integration. 

Exclusion : Z00325Y 
Prerequisite : BIO  110Y 
Recommended  preparation : CHM240Y/241Y 
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Invertebrate  Zoology  26L,  7 

The  classification  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  emphasizing  the  laboratory  study  of  t 
diversity  of  each  group  together  with  the  fundamental  organization  of  a number 
examples  of  the  major  phyla.  Collection  and  identification  of  not  less  than  twenty-fi  fcfj 
specimens  is  required.  Students  are  urged  to  make  their  collections  before  the  start 
Term. 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 


History  of  Biology  52L,  2 

The  historical  development  of  contemporary  biological  enquiry,  including  origin 
life,  biological  classification,  evolution,  physiology,  anatomy,  embryology,  geneti 
and  the  microbiological-parasitological  basis  of  disease.  Tutorials  include  guest  lect 
ers  and  historical  films. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y,  a course  in  BOT/HPS/ZOO 


§IH 


Project  in  Marine  Biology  (See  BIO  under  “Biology”) 


Molecular  Genetics 

The  concept  of  the  gene,  the  manner  in  which  it  determines  protein  specificity  ; 
the  genetic  control  of  enzyme  synthesis.  The  mode  of  recombination  in  microor 
nisms  leading  to  a discussion  of  the  molecular  basis  of  DNA  replication,  mutati' 
and  recombination. 

Prerequisite:  Z0021 1Y/226Y/227Y 
Recommended  preparation  : BCH3J20Y/321Y 
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Human  Genetics  (See  JAZ  under  “Joint  Courses”) 


Population  and  Statistical  Genetics  of  Man  13L, 

Mathematical  aspects  of  human  genetics,  including  population  genetics,  quantitat 
genetics,  and  certain  other  specialized  areas.  Analysis  of  representative  data,  u:' 
the  computer  when  possible  (prior  knowledge  of  programming  is  not  requin 
(Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite:  JAZ421H  and  a knowledge  of  elementary  statistics  and  differen 
calculus. 
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Cellular  and  Developmental  Genetics  26L, 

The  structure  and  function  of  genetic  material  in  eukaryotes.  Analysis  of  g 
mutations  and  interactions  as  they  affect  cellular  differentiation  and  morphogene 
The  laboratory  consists  of  a term  project. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y,  ZOQ21 1Y/226Y/227Y 


Developmental  Biology  52  L, 

Vertebrate  embryology  and  experimental  morphology  including  topics  on  reproi 
tion,  embryogenesis  and  morphogenesis,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  fac 
controlling  regeneration  in  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation  : ZOQ21 1Y/226Y/227Y/228Y 
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Reproductive  Biology  52L,  78P 

Gamete  cell  biology.  Topics  such  as  sex  determination,  germ  cell  differentiation,  repro- 
ductive cycle,  fertilization  and  early  foetal  development  are  discussed  from  genetic,  endo- 
crinological, and  immunological  aspects  in  lecture  and  student  seminar.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises examine  mammalian  reproduction  and  embryology. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation:  Z0021 1 Y/226Y/227Y,  228Y,  321Y 

Cell  Biology  52L,  78P 

Laboratory  exercises  supplemented  by  discussions  on  the  energy  relations  of  living 
cells,  together  with  recent  developments  in  the  field. 

Prerequisite:  BCH320Y/321Y 

Radiation  Biology  26L 

A course  providing  a basic  understanding  of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  plants  and 
animals. 

Exclusion:  PHY359H 
Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation:  A basic  knowledge  of  Physics  and  of  the  Physiology  of 
plants  and  animals 

Experimentation  in  Radiation  Biology  78P 

A laboratory  course  providing  training  in  parameters  employed  in  assessing  radiation 
damage  to  selected  plant  and  animal  test  systems. 

Co-requisite:  Z00433H 

Comparative  Physiology  of  Osmoregulation  and  Respiration  26L,  78P,  26T 

A seminar  and  project  course  exploring  the  comparative  physiology  of  interactions  be- 
tween whole  animals  and  their  environment.  Some  emphasis  is  given  to  outstanding 
problem  areas  of  recent  research  activity.  Topics  include  gas  exchange  and  transport, 
acid-base  regulation,  metabolic  adaptations,  temperature,  water  balance,  and  cryobiol- 
ogy. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y  and  a course  in  Physiology 

Comparative  Endocrinology  26L,  78P 

Structure  and  function  of  endocrine  glands  in  vertebrate  animals.  Endocrine  control 
mechanisms  for  vertebrate  homeostasis. 

Prerequisite:  A course  in  Physiology 
Recommended  preparation  : A course  in  Biochemistry 

Neurophysiology  52L 

Physiology  of  nerves,  muscles,  sensory  receptors,  and  nervous  systems,  including 

recent  research  in  this  area. 

Prerequisite:  ZOO230Y 

Recommended  preparation:  ZOO322Y/325Y/330Y  or  equivalent 

Neurophysiological  Experimentation  104P 

A laboratory  course  providing  training  in  methods  used  in  neurophysiology.  Individual 
research  projects  may  be  pursued. 

Co-requisite  : Z00441H 

Physiology  of  Symbiotic  and  Parasitic  Organisms  (See  JPZ  under  “Joint  Courses”) 

Insect  Physiology  52L 

Current  concepts  in  physiology  as  they  relate  to  the  study  of  insects.  Endocrinological 
and  nervous  control  processes  involved  in  reproduction,  growth,  water  balance, 
excretion,  respiration,  sensory  and  motor  activities,  and  the  acquisition  and  utilization 
of  nutrients. 

Prerequisite : ZOO230Y 

Recommended  preparation  : ZOO325Y/330Y/461 Y 
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Insect  Physiology  Laboratory  104 

A practical  course  illustrating  experimental  procedures  and  principles  used  in  insec 
physiology,  with  opportunity  to  pursue  individual  projects. 

Co-requisite:  Z00444H 


30466 


Advanced  Topics  in  Animal  Behaviour  13L,  39 

A lecture  and  laboratory/seminar  course  dealing  with  one  or  more  of  animal  commi 
nication,  sociobiology,  quantitative  methods  in  ethology,  physiological  bases  of  behj 
viour,  and  other  areas  of  current  interest.  Content  in  any  given  year  will  depend  o 
instructor. 


w 

| 


Prerequisite : PSY210H/ZOO322H;  PSL321Y/PSY250Y/Z00230/325Y/330Y 
Recommended  preparation : A course  in  Statistics 


Social  Insects  52 

The  evolution,  life-histories  and  social  organization  of  the  various  social  insect: 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  recent  theoretical  advances  in  explaining  the  evolution  < 
altruism.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 


m 
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Protozoology  26L,  78P,  26 

The  biology  of  the  protozoa.  Lectures  on  ultrastructure,  cytology,  physiology,  repn 
duction,  genetics,  evolution,  and  ecology  of  freeliving  and  parasitic  protozo; 
laboratory  will  stress  protozoan  morphology,  systematics,  life-cycles,  special  tec1 
niques  used  to  prepare  protozoa  for  microscopical  examination,  and  host-examinatioi  J 
Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation  : BOT240Y/ZOO321Y 


Entomology  26L,  7$ 

The  general  features  of  insect  life  history,  evolution,  development;  major  types 
insect  food  habits  especially  food  finding,  selection  and  utilization;  insect  habits  p™ 
behaviour,  including  social  systems  and  their  evolution. 

Prerequisite : BIO  1 10Y 


Methods  and  Topics  in  Invertebrate  Evolution 


26L,  71 


Evolution  of  invertebrate  animals;  relationships  and  history  of  contemporary  phyl 


Laboratories  emphasize  methodology;  student  projects  are  designed  to  test  evolutio 
ary  hypotheses. 

Prerequisite:  ZOO220Y/353Y 


Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology 


78P,  2< 


PH 


Students  pursue  individual  projects  on  vertebrate  morphology,  using  any  availat 


m 


material  of  special  interest  to  them.  There  will  be  a major  essay  and  a seminar  on  p< 
or  all  of  their  practical  work,  especially  on  its  phylogenetic  and  evolutionary  aspects 
Prerequisite : ZOO250Y 


Vertebrate  Palaeontology 

The  variety  and  evolution  of  extinct  vertebrates;  modes  of  life  and  environmen 
relationships  in  terms  of  modern  evolutionary  theory.  There  will  be  an  essay  on  sor 
research  topic  of  particular  interest  to  the  student. 

Prerequisite:  GLG120Y/140H,  141H/ZOO250Y 

Ichthyology  26L,  52P.  2 

Systematics  of  recent  fishes,  including  some  zoogeographical,  osteological,  and  gem 
al  biological  aspects.  Students  do  individual  projects.  (Offered  in  alternate  years) 
Prerequisite : ZOO250Y 
Recommended  preparation  : Z00214Y/324Y 
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Mammalogy  26L,  78P 

A systematic  review  of  the  class  Mammalia:  general  morphology,  origin,  evolution, 
adaptations,  diversification,  speciation,  taxonomy,  and  distribution. 

Prerequisite : ZOO250Y 

Recommended  preparation : Z00214Y/324Y 

Ornithology  52L,  52P 

Basic  avian  biology;  systematics  and  distribution  of  birds  of  the  world.  Laboratory 
work  includes  extensive  use  of  the  world-wide  collection  of  birds  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 

Prerequisite:  ZOO250Y 

Recommended  preparation : Z002 1 4Y / 324 Y 

Aquatic  Entomology  52L,  78P 

Biolgy  and  systematics  of  aquatic  insects.  Intensive  field  work,  laboratory 
identifications  and  associated  lectures,  and  reading  assignments  emphasize  ecological 
roles  in  different  aquatic  communities.  Topics  include  trophic  and  life  history  ecology, 
stream  drift,  insects  as  water  quality  indicators,  and  impact  of  watershed  use. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years,  not  in  1980/81) 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 
Recommended  preparation : Z00323 Y 

Lectures  in  Limnology  52L 

The  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics  of  lakes;  limnological  literature  and 
methodology.  No  practical  field  work. 

Exclusion  : Z00471Y 

Prerequisite:  CHM 1 10Y/1 1 1 Y/125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y,  Z00323Y 

Limnology  52L,  78P 

The  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics  of  lakes.  Investigation  of  selected  small 
lakes  by  field  work  and  analysis  of  data.  Data  are  used  to  test  individual  hypotheses. 
Exclusion:  ZOO470H 

Prerequisite:  CHM1 10Y/1 1 1Y/125Y/135Y/145Y/150Y,  Z00323Y 

Behavioural  Ecology  13L,  39P 

A lecture  and  seminar  course  treating  behavioural  aspects  of  basic  problems  in 
ecology.  Territoriality,  habitat  selection,  feeding  strategy,  and  population  regulation. 
Prerequisite:  Z00322H,  323Y 

Animal  Distribution  13L,  39P/T 

Principles  of  zoogeography  and  those  aspects  of  ecology  which  bear  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  animals. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation  : Z00323Y/324Y 

Environmental  Factors  52L 

A lecture  and  seminar  course  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
environment  on  animals. 

Prerequisite:  BIO110Y 

Recommended  preparation  : Z00230Y/325Y/330Y,  323Y 

Laboratory  in  Environmental  Factors  78P 

Students  work  in  small  teams  on  one  or  more  research  projects  conducted  at  an 
advanced  level  and  intended  to  introduce  students  to  current  research  in  this  field. 
Co-requisite:  ZOQ475H 
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Theoretical  Ecology  52 L,  7l| 

A course  combining  a survey  of  contemporary  developments  in  ecological  theory  wil 
a rigorous  training  in  quantitative  techniques.  Structural  and  dynamic  aspects 
populations  and  communities  are  explored  using  analytical  and  simulation  approachel 
Principles  of  systems  analysis  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  sampling  are  discusser" 
Students  are  expected  to  gain  competence  in  the  critical  evaluation  of  curre  [ 


concepts. 

Prerequisite : STA222Y/242Y/252Y,  any  MAT  course,  any  course  in  Ecology 
Recommended  preparation  : A knowledge  of  computer  programming 


tFi 


ZOO480Y 


Aquatic  Macrosystems  52L,  t 

Responses  of  components  of  ecological  systems  to  various  types  of  natural  { 
human  stress — both  desirable  (eustress)  and  undesirable  (distress).  Components  to 
studied  include  fish  populations,  fish  associations  and  lake  ecosystems. 
Co-requisite:  ZOO470H/471Y/477Y 


nil 
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Z00497H/498Y  Project  in  Zoology 

A research  project  in  some  field  of  Zoology,  requiring  the  prior  consent  of  a meml 
of  the  Department  to  supervise  the  project.  The  topic  is  to  be  one  mutually  agreed 
by  the  student  and  supervisor  before  enrolment  in  the  course;  they  must  also  arran 
the  time,  place,  and  provision  of  any  materials.  These  courses  will  normally  be  op  tfcmbi 
only  to  fourth-year  students  with  adequate  background  in  Zoology,  and  only  one  m 
be  taken.  All  students  will  be  required  to  make  oral  presentations  of  the  results 
their  projects. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FACULTY 
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|[E  FACULTY  COUNCIL 


le  Faculty  Council  considers  the  future  policy  of  the  Faculty  and  reviews  the  action 
Inmittees  and  sub-committees.  , 

■'he  Council  consists  of  all  professors  and  full-time  lecturers  appointed  to  departments 
|:ulty  of  Arts  and  Science,  together  with  the  student  members  and  ex-officio  members 
lieral  Committee. 

■ MMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY  COUNCIL 

Sneral  Committee 

■ General  Committee  is  the  major  committee  of  the  Faculty  Council  and  is  responsible  for  the 
■nulation  of  policy  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Ilembership  of  the  General  Committee  consists  of: 

alents 

I students  elected  direct  by  Woodsworth  College  and  2 each  from  the  other  7 Colleges  17 

ft  udents  elected  to  membership  of  the  Committees  on: 


$nselling 8 

•dculum  20 

illy  Elsewhere  4 

Fid 49 


of  the 

of  the 
of  the 


Mdty 

i faculty  member  elected  in  each  department  of  the  Faculty  29 

f faculty  members  elected  direct  by  Erindale  College  and  6 by  each  of  the  Divisions  of 

I Humanities,  Life  Sciences,  Physical  Sciences  and  Social  Sciences 27 

| iculty  elected  to  membership  of  the  Curriculum  Committees  30 

j faculty  member  from  each  of  the  Committees  on  Standing  and  Admissions,  and  2 each  from 
the  Committees  on  Study  Elsewhere  and  Counselling;  to  be  chosen  by  the  respective 

i committee  members  (appointed) 6 

• 

Total 92 


x ficio 

tbsident  of  the  University 

[ce-President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

1 an  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

1 an  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies v . 

:e-Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  

/sociate  Deans  of  the  Faculty  . . r 

J ads  of  Colleges  of  the  Faculty : 

Le-Principal  of  Erindale  College 

Igistrars  of  Colleges 

Incipal,  Dean,  and  Registrar  of  Scaborough  College  

Joresentatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Medicine  (2) 

a l Faculty  of  Music  

C airmen  of  Departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


.1 
. .1 
.1 
. .1 
..2 
,.8 
.1 
.8 
,.3 

.4 

29 


Ital 


,60 
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Committee  on  Academic  Standards 


The  Academic  Standards  Committee  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  curriculum  committees,  approval  |ear 


iestui 


the  proposed  courses  of  study,  interprets  policy  regarding  evaluation  in  the  case  of  indivic 
courses,  and  receives  and  approves  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  of  tbllelori 
Committee  on  Standing.  It  recommends  on  the  awarding  of  scholarships.  It  reports  for  informatic 
to  the  General  Committee  and  seeks  clarification  of  policy  from  that  committee  whenev< 
necessary. 


Icled 

Igible 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 

Chairman,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
1 faculty  member  from  each  department  appointed  in  each  case  by  the  Chairman  of  tl 


liking  i 


Stiikii 

fersi 


Department .48  iWOrl 


The  Vice-Dean  and  Associate  Deans  of  the  Faculty  in  their  capacity  as  Chairman  of  tl 
Curriculum  Committees 


if  office 


Total 


Academic  Appeais  Board 


The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  hear  appeals  for.  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  Standing.  I 
decisions  are  final  within  the  Faculty. 

The  membership  consists  of: 

Five  faculty  members 

Two  student  members  


Total 


Committee  on  Standing 


The  functions  of  the  Committee  are  to  apply  regulations  governing  standing  in  the  undergrade 
programmes  of  the  Faculty,  examine  recommendations  from  Departments  concerning  a student 
standing  in  specific  courses,  consider  all  petitions  within  the  policy  determined  by  the  Genet 
Committee,  report  to  the  Governing  Council  through  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standards,  ai 
present  to  the  General  Committee  proposals  for  changes  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  regulatio 
governing  standing. 


pain 


The  V 
ie'C 


total , 


littei 


purposi 


ill  of 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 

Chairman  (an  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty) 

Members  drawn  from  faculty  including  the  4 Registrars  of  Colleges  who  act  as  assessors 
the  Admissions  Committee  


Total ; 

NOTE:  Registrars  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  act  as  assessors  to  t 
Committee  on  Standing. 


Curriculum  Committees 


■ ,i,j- 

The  Curriculum  Committees  propose  major  policy  changes  in  curriculum  to  the  General  Commit 
and  co-ordinate  and  review  proposals  for  specific  courses  of  study.  The  five  Curricul 
Committees  are:  Humanities,  College  Courses  and  Programmes,  Life  Sciences,  Physical  Scienc 
and  Social  Sciences. 


V 


The  membership  of  each  of  the  Curriculum  Committees  consists  of: 

Chairman  (an  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty) 

Elected  faculty 

Students  (including  1 part-time)  . 


Total 
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Elected  membership  is  for  a two-year  term,  3 faculty  and  2 students  being  elected  each  year.  To 
eligible  to  stand,  a full-time  student  must  be  intending  to  enrol  in  3 courses  with  the  group  in  his 
t year  of  office,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  College  Courses  and  Programmes.  One 
he  student  members  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Sciences  shall  be  registered  for  the  degree  of 
helor  of  Commerce. 


liking  Committee 

I Striking  Committee  meets  as  required  to  appoint  chairmen  of  working  committees  and  faculty 
libers  of  those  committees  where  designated;  to  initiate  procedures  for  the  election  of  members 
lie  working  committees  and  the  the  General  Committee,  and  to  appoint  or  nominate  to  Council 
I r officers  as  may  be  desired. 

I The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 


I Chairman,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 1 

I The  Vice-Dean  and  Associate  Deans  3 

I The  Chairmen  of  Departments 29 

I Total 33 


3inmittee  on  Instruction  and  Evaluation 

fl  purpose  of  this  Committee  is  to  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Committee  of  the 
r#ilty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  to  the  Dean  with  respect  to  teaching,  course  and  teacher 
cfjation,  grading  regulations  and  any  other  such  matters  referred  to  it. 


I The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 

I A Chairman  who  shall  be  the  Dean  or  his  designate 1 

1 2 faculty  members  of  the  General  Committee  from  each  of  the  Divisions  of  Humanities,  Life 

Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  Social  Sciences 8 

I 2 faculty  members  of  the  General  Committee  from  Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus  2 

t 1 faculty  member  of  the  General  Committee  from  Erindale  College  1 


4TE:  The  faculty  members  are  elected  from  the  General  Committee  by  the  faculty  members  of 
teieneral  Committee  within  the  said  constituencies.) 

. 5 student  members  of  the  General  Committee,  including  at  least  1 part-time  student  (elected 
( by  student  members  of  the  General  Committee,  there  being  an  attempt  to  represent 


interests  in  different  academic  areas  of  the  Faculty) .- 5 

* Total 17 


o mittee  on  Admissions 

^Committee  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  admissions  policy  and  interprets  policy 
•Pespect  to  special  cases. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 

Chairman  (an  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty) 1 

Members  drawn  from  faculty  including  4 Registrars  of  colleges  (appointed  by  the  Striking 
Committee) 8 

Total 9 

©5:  Registrars  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Standing  shall  act  as  assessors  to  the 
w littee  on  Admissions. 
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Committee  on  Counselling 


This  committee  co-ordinates  counselling  to  students  in  the  Faculty  and  to  secondary  scho 
students. 


i # 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 

4 appointed  faculty  members 

8 students  (1  elected  from  each  college) 


It  Um 
be,  i 


Total 


| lege  \ 


jlaoil 


The  Chairman  is  appointed  by  the  Striking  Committee  from  among  the  members. 

Committee  on  Study  Elsewhere 


pye: 

the 


. ' 1,1 185: 
$■  iersit) 


This  committee  recommends  policy  on  study  elsewhere  and  considers  specific  requests  which  a ; 
brought  forward  with  departmental  approval. 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of: 

4 appointed  faculty  members 

4 students  (elected)  


Total 


The  Chairman  is  appointed  by  the  Striking  Committee  from  among  the  members. 


ELECTIONS  TO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY  COUNCIL 


Students 
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A nominee  may  run  for  only  one  office  (although  successful  candidates  for  the  curriculi 
committee^,  the  Committee  on  Counselling  and  the  Committee  on  Study  Elsewhere  shall  also 
seated  on  the  General  Committee).  Each  full-time  or  part-time  student  may  vote  for  nominees  fn 
only  one  College  in  the  elections  to  the  General  Committee  and  to  the  Committee  on  Counseliit  |gS|a 
He  may  also  vote  for  nominees  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Elsewhere.  A full-time  student  rr  ^ an 
also  vote  for  nominees  (votes  for  three)  to  any  one  of  the  Curriculum  Committees  except  that,  y by 
the  election  for  the  Committee  on  Social  Sciences,  the  representative  for  Commerce  and  Final  i 
will  be  elected  by  students  in  that  programme  and  other  full-time  students  will  vote  for  2 membc 


A part-time  student  may  also  vote  for  one  nominee  to  any  one  of  the  curriculum  committees. 


Faculty 


A nominee  may  run  for  only  one  office  (although  successful  candidates  for  the  curricul 
committees  shall  also  be  seated  on  the  General  Committee). 

A Faculty  member  of  Council  may  vote  for  nominees  from  only  one  division  or  from  Erinc 
College  in  the  election  to  the  General  Committee  and  for  nominees  to  any  one  of  the  curricul 
committees. 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  General  Committee  may  not  vote  in  these  elections. 


Nominations 


* 


IS  of 


Nominations  to  fill  vacancies  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session  will  be  made  in  the  last  hal 
September. 

Nominations  may  be  made  for  the  following  academic  year  at  the  beginning  of  Febru; 
Nomination  forms  will  be  available  from  Departments,  Registrars’  Offices  and  from  the  Faci 
Office.  Lists  of  vacancies  will  be  advertised  in  the  Varsity,  Voice,  and  Bulletin  as  well  as 
placards  posted  in  various  buildings. 


ft 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


iickground 


|e  University  of  Toronto  was  founded  at  York  (Toronto)  in  1827  by  royal  charter  as  King’s 

■ liege,  the  state  university  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  close  connection  with  the  Church 
I England.  Instruction  began  in  1843  and  the  first  degrees  were  granted  in  1844.  In  1849,  King’s 
illege  was  secularized  and  its  name  changed  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Church  of 
■gland  in  1851  founded  its  own  University  of  Trinity  College.  Some  other  denominations  had 
Ijady  established  colleges.  Victoria  College  had  been  founded  by  the  Methodists  in  1841  and,  in 
I 2,  the  Basilian  Order  established  St.  Michael's  College. 

|n  1853,  a further  change  was  made  in  the  University  of  Toronto  through  the  creation  of 
iiversity  College  to  which  was  given  the  entire  work  of  instruction,  the  University  itself 
loming  merely  a legislative  and  examining  body.  In  the  early  eighties,  representatives  of  the 
ier  colleges  entered  into  negotiations  for  a scheme  of  federation,  which  was  embodied  in  an  act 

■ the  Ontario  Legislature  in  1887.  In  1905,  the  Ontario  Government  appointed  a commission  to 
Instigate  and  recommend  action  in  regard  to  the  University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  of 
16  laid  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  the  University. 

In  the  period  1968-71,  the  entire  University  government  structure  came  under  careful  examina- 
li  by  the  University.  As  a result,  proposals  for  change  were  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
lilting  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  1971,  which  repealed  all  previous  acts  relating  to  the 
I versity  of  Toronto.  The  present  authority  is  that  given  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  1971, 
fviding  for  the  government  of  the  University  by  a unicameral  body  known  as  a Governing 
Cincil. 

Gverning  Council 

1 overall  governance  of  the  University  rests  with  the  Governing  Council  which  directs  university 
frcies.  The  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  President,  who  are  ex- 
8d;io  members;  2 members  appointed  by  the  President  from  among  the  officers  of  the  University, 
federated  universities,  federated  colleges,  and  affiliated  colleges;  16  members,  none  of  whom  are 
■lents,  members  of  the  administrative  staff  or  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  appointed  by  the 
litenant-  Governor-in-Council;  12  members  elected  by  the  teaching  staff  from  among  the 
fhing  staff;  8 members,  4 of  whom  are  elected  by  and  from  among  the  full-time  undergraduate 
f lents,  and  2 of  whom  are  elected  by  and  from  among  the  graduate  students,  and  2 of  whom  are 

■ ted  by  and  from  among  the  part-time  undergraduate  students;  2 members  elected  by  the 
Jc  inistrative  staff  from  among  the  administrative  staff;  and  8 members  who  are  not  students  or 
mbers  of  the  teaching  staff  or  the  administrative  staff  elected  by  the  alumni  from  among  the 
'1  ini. 
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Chancellor . Very  Rev.  A.B.B.  Moore,  B.A.,  D.D.,  LL. 

President  J.M.  Ham,  B.A.Sc.,  S.M.,  Sc. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President J.H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL. 

Chairman  of  the  Governing  Council M.  Paikin,  B. 
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Vice-Provost E.  Kingstone,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  C.I 

Vice-Provost M.  Israel,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph. 

Vice-Provost R.W.  Missen,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I. 

Vice-President,  Research  and  Planning  H.C.  Eastman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-President , Business  Affairs  A.G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C. 

Vice-President,  Campus  and  Community  Affairs W.E.  Alexander,  B.SP,  M.Sc.,  Ph. 

University  Ombudsman E.A.  McKee,  M. 

Chief  Librarian  R.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL. 

Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council  D.S.  Claringb< 

Director  of  Admissions W.  Kent,  M 

Director  of  Student  Awards  P.S.  Phillips,  B.A.,  C 

Director  of  Student  Record  Services  J.C.  Wilson,  B.A.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph 

Warden  of  Hart  House  R.  Alway,  M.A.,  Phil. 

Coordinator  of  Campus  Services  H.L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Pa 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau  D.J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D. Psych.,  F.R.C.P. 

Director  of  Athletics  A.J.  Fraser,  B.Sc.  (P.E.),  M 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre R.  Frankie,  B 

Director  of  University  Health  Service  G.E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (C),  M.R.C 

Director  of  Housing  Service S.  Mason,  B 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre E.  Paterson,  B 
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e University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publications  concerning 
irses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University.  Requests  for  calendars  or  information  may  be 
icted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  particular  Faculty, 
100I  or  Institute. 

Admission  Awards 
Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook 
Undergraduate  Admission  Bulletin 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Engineering  at  Toronto — descriptive  brochure 
Department  of  Architecture 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science — 

St.  George  Campus 
Erindale  College 
Woodsworth  College 
Scarborough  College 
The  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education 
The  Faculty  of  Education 
Bachelor  of  Education  (Woodsworth  College) 
Institute  of  Child  Study 
Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 

Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Landscape  Architecture 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Library  Science 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Medical  Course 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Division  of  Community  Health 
Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education 
Faculty  of  Music  v 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  Year  Book 
Faculty  of  Nursing . 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 


MISSION  INFORMATION— 


PPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING— 
ICHITECTURE— 
kTS  AND  SCIENCE— 


1 ‘ 

fMTINUING  EDUCATION 
BMTISTRY— 

E JCATION— 


FRESTRY— 

G VDUATE  STUDIES— 

Iv— 

JR  ARY  SCIENCE— 

VI SAGEMENT  STUDIES 
vOICINE— 


A >IC— 


WISING— 

*1  RMACY— 

T SICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION— 

C IAL  WORK— 


Faculty  of  Social  Work 


Wte  to:  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 

!i  1V6. 
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INDEX 


Academic  Appeals  Board  376 
Academic  Offences  28 
Academic  Standards,  Committee  376 
Academic  Status  24 
Accommodation,  Residence  13-17 
Actuarial  Science  - Courses  37-38 
- Programme  350 
Admission  to  the  Faculty  7-8 

- Dates  5-6,  8 

Admissions,  Committee  on  377 
AEG  22 

Aegrotat  Consideration  27 
African  Studies  - Programme  250 
Akkadian  - Courses  247,  249 
Anatomy -Courses  39 

- Department  38 

Ancient  Syria  - Palestine  - Programme  244 
Annesley  Hall  16 
Anthropology  - Courses  41-46 

- Department  39-40 

- Programme  40 
Appeals  Board  376 
Application  - Centre  8 

-Dates  5,6,8 

Applied  Mathematics  - Courses  46-48 
-Programme  219 

APUS  18 

Arabic  - Courses  230-232 

Aramaic  - Courses  247,  249 

Arts  and  Science,  Faculty  of  12-17,  375-378 

Arts  and  Science  Students’  Union  18 

Assyriology  - Programme  245 

Astronomy  - Courses  50-51 

- Department  48-49 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  - Programme  49 
Averaging  23 
Awards  1 1 


Background  of  the  Faculty  12 

- of  the  University  379 
B.A.  Degree  Requirements  24 
B. Com.  Degree  Requirements  25 
Biochemistry- Courses  52-54 

- Department  51-52 

- Programme  52 


Biochemistry  and  Chemistry  - Programme  52 
Biogeography  - Programme  149- 1 50 
Biology  - Courses  56 

- Programme  54-55 

Biology  and  Mathematics  - Programme  55 
Biology  and  Philosophy  - Programme  55 
Biology  and  Physics  - Programme  55-56 
Botany -Courses  59-63 

- Department  57-58 

- Programme  58 

B. Sc.  Degree  Requirements  24 
Bursaries  1 1 
Burwash  Hall  16 

. 


Calendars,  University  of  Toronto  381 
Canadian  Literature  - Programme  250-251 
Canadian  Studies_-J>rogramme  355,  359 
Career  Counselling  and  Placement  1 8 
Celtic -Courses  332-333 
Certification  19 
Checking  of  Marks  26-27 
Chemistry  - Courses  66-73 

- Department  64-65 

-Programmes  65,66 

Chemistry,  Biochemistry  and  - Programme  51 
Chemistry  and  Geology  - Programme  66 
Chemistry,  Physical  - Programme  66 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  - Programme  66 
Chinese  - Courses  95-101,315 
Chinese  Language  - Programme  95 
Chinese  Studies  - Programme  95 
Choosing  Courses  20 
Chronology  of  the  Faculty  12-13 
Cinema  Studies  - Programme  194 
Classical  Civilization  - Programme  75 
Classics  - Department  73-75 

- Programmes  75-77 
Clinical  Biochemistry  78 
Code  of  Behaviour  28 
College  Registrars  17 
Colleges  of  the  Faculty  1,13-17 
Colleges,  Transfer  between  20 
Commerce -Courses  81-85 

- Programme  80 

- Staff  and  Essay  78-80 
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immerce  and  Finance  - Programme  80-8 1 
•mmittees  375-378 
i-mmunity  Living  - Programme  194 
mputer  Science  -Courses  87-91 

- Department  85-86 

- Programme  87 

! mputer  Science  for  Data  Management  - 
Programme  87 

[nduct  of  Examinations,  Rules  for  25-26 
:-requisite,  Definition  of  19 
Invocation  - Dates  5,  6 
Lunselling  17-18 

- Committee  on  378 
I jrse  Designations  36 
l jrse  Descriptions  37-374 
ft  jrse  Load  21 
tjrse  Unions  18 
Cjrses- defined  19 

- how  to  choose  20-2 1 

- listed  37-374 

Cirses  Requiring  Secondary  School 
rerequisites  9 

C dit.  Admission  with  Transfer  7 
C dit  Towards  a Degree  20 
Cninology- Courses  364 

- Programme  363 
Criculum  Committees  376-377 
Cch- Courses  324-329 


*>js.  Sessional  5,  6 
>nitions  or  Explanations  19,21,36 
>ree  Requirements  24-25 
>rees  18 

> artments  of  the  Faculty  17-18,  37-374 
ipline  28 

)ma- Courses  92-93 
- Programme  356 


jay  Civilizations  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
;ar  East  - Programme  359-360 
a Asian  Studies  - Courses  95-102 

- Department  94-95 

- Programmes  95 
c tomic  History  - Programme  105 
comics -Courses  106-113 

- Programme  105 

- Staff  List  and  Essay  103- 105 
c omics  and  History  - Programme  105 

c omics  and  Mathematics  - Programme  105 
C'  omics  and  Political  Science  - 
Lgramme  106 

d ation  and  Society  - Programme  363 
§:  tian  - Courses  247-249 
§;  tology  - Programme  245 


Elections  378 

English -Courses  117-123 

-Department  113-115 
- Programme  115,  236 
English  and  Greek  - Programme  1 16 
English  and  History  - Programme  1 16 
English  and  Latin  - Programme  1 16 
English  and  Philosophy  - Programme  1 17 
Enrolment  21 

Environmental  Studies  - Programme  194 
Erindale  College  17 
Ethics -Courses  262-275 
Examinations  25 

- Dates  4-6 
-Rules  25-26 
Exclusion- Definition  19 
Explanation  of  Symbols  36 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  12-17,  375-378 
-Committees of  375-378 
-Council  375 
-Officers  12 

- Organization  375-378 
Fees  4,10-11 

Film  Studies  - See  under  Cinema  Studies 
Financial  Assistance  1 1 
Fine  Art  - Department  124-125 
Fine  Art  (History) -Courses  126-131 
- Programme  125 
Fine  Art  (Studio) -Courses  131-133 
-Programme  126 
Food  Science,  Nutrition  and 

- Courses  255-256 

- Programme  255 

- Staff  and  Essay  255 
Four- Year  Degree  24 
French -Courses  136-141 

- Department  1 33- 1 35 

- Programme  135,  236 
French  and  Latin  - Programme  135 
French  Language  and  Literature  - Programme 

135-136 


General  Committee  375 
Gerald  Larkin  Building  15 
Geography  - Courses  150-159 

- Department  148-149 
-Programme  150 

Geography  and  History  - Programme  1 50 
Geology  - Courses  163-168 

- Department  1 60- 1 62 

- Programme  162 

Geology,  Chemistry  and  - Programme  66 
Geology  and  Physics  - Programme  1 62 
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German  - Courses  143-147,  332 

- Department  1 42- 1 43 

- Programme  143,  236 
German  and  Linguistics  - Programme  143 
German  Language  and  Literature  - 

Programme  143 
Governing  Council  379 
GPA  23 
Grade  Points  23 
Grading  Regulations  22-23 
Greek- Courses  171-174,246-249 
- Programme  75-76,  236 
Greek,  English  and  - Programme  1 16 
Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation - 
Courses  168-169 

Greek  and  Philosophy  - Programme  76 
Greek  and  Roman  History -Courses  169-171 
- Programme  76^ 
Greek  Studies  - Programme  76 


Hebrew -Courses  245-249 

- Programme  236 
Hellenistic  Near  Eastern  Studies - 

Programme  245 
Hindi -Courses  97,100,102 
Hispanic  Studies  297-8,  344-9 
History  - Courses  176-189 

- Department  1 74- 1 75 
-Programme  175-176 

History,  Economics  and  - Programme  105 
History,  English  and  - Programme  1 16 
History,  Geography  and  - Programme  150 
History  and  Philosophy  - Programme  176 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  - 
Programme  190 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology -Courses  191-192 
-Institute  189 

History , Greek  and  Roman  - Courses  1 69- 1 7 1 
- Programme  76 

History  of  Music  - Courses  240-242 
History  of  Science  and  Technology  - 
Programme  190 
Holidays  - Dates  5,6 
How  to  Read  the  Calendar  3 
Hungarian  - Courses  193 

- Staff  and  Essay  192- 193 


Illness  27 
Important  Notices  3 

Independent  Studies  196,  198,  254,  354,  359 
Innis  College  - 13,  193 

-Courses  195-199 
-Programmes  194 


Instruction  and  Evaluation,  Committee  or 
International  Relations  Programme  353 
Islamic  Studies  - See  Middle  East  and 
Italian  - Courses  202-206 

- Programme  201 , 236 
Italian  and  Latin  - Programme  201 
Italian  and  Linguistics  - Programme  201 
Italian  Studies  - Department  200-201 


Japanese  - Courses  95-102,  336 
Japanese  Language  - Programme  95 
Japanese  Studies  - Programme  95 
Jewish -Courses  246-248 
Jewish  Studies  - Programme  176 
Joint  Courses  206-209 


Key  to  Course  Descriptions  36 
King’s  College  12 
Korean  - Courses  95-97 


Latin - Courses  209-212 
, - Programme  77 
Latin  American  Studies  - Programme 
Latin,  English  and  - Programme  1 16 
Latin,  French  and  - Programme  135 
Latin , Italian  and  - Programme  20 1 
Latin  and  Spanish  - Programme  77 
Letters  of  Permission  20 
Limitation  of  Enrolment  3 
Linguistics  - Courses  214-216 

- Department  212-213 
-Programme  213 
Linguistics,  German  and  - Programme  143 
Linguistics,  Italian  and  - Programme  201 
Linguistics  and  Mathematics  - Programme  213 
Linguistics  and  Philosophy  - Programme  213 
Linguistics  and  Slavic  Languages  - Programme 
213 

Literary  Studies  - Programme  360 
Loretto  College  14 


Margaret  Addison  Hall  16 
Mathematics  - Courses  220-226 

-Department  217-219 
-Programme  219 
Mathematics,  Biology  and  - Programme  55 
Mathematics,  Economics  and  - Programme 
105 

Mathematics,  Linguistics  and  - Programme 
213 

Mathematics  and  Philosophy  - Programme  22( 
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thematics  and  Physics  - Programme  220 
Idiaeval  and  Modern  Hebrew  - Programme 

45 

idiaeval  Studies  - Programme  331-332 
| robiology  - Programme  234 
I robiology  and  Parasitology 
I Courses  234-235 
I Department  233 
■ die  East  and  Islamic  Studies 
I Courses  228-232 
t Department  226-227 
I Programme  227 
| or  Programmes  19,  32-35 
Mlern  History  - Programme  175 
Hlern  Languages  and  Literatures - 
|rogramme  236-237 
Pigolian- Courses  97,99 
B.ic- Courses  238-240 
I - Faculty  237-238 
- Programme  238 
tl  ic,  History  of  - Courses  240-242 
H ic.  Theory  of  - Courses  242-243 


'I  r Eastern  Studies  - Courses  245-249 

- Department  243-244 

- Programmes  244-245 
Hi'  College  14,250 

- Courses  250-254 

- Programmes  250-251 
Urinations  378 

-Matriculants,  Admission  of  7 
Hi  ition  and  Food  Science 
Courses  255-256 
^ogramme  255 
>taff  and  Essay  255 


)f  ers  - of  the  Colleges  13-17 

- of  the  Faculty  12 

- of  the  University  380 
>r  udsman  29 

>rrio  Grade  13  9 

* rio  Student  Assistance  Programme  1 1 
►r  nization  of  the  Faculty  375-378 
•l  ide  Centre  Fee  26 


a;  :ontology  - Programme  1 62- 1 63 
al  Courses  100,  102 
ai  .itology,  see  Microbiology  and 
ansychology  198 
ai  time  Students  21 
^ lent  of  Fees  10 
ii  stages  22 
si  ission.  Letters  of  20 

\lm 


Persian  - Courses  230-232 

Personal  Information  26 

Petitions  27  , 

Pharmacology  - Courses  258 

- Programme  257 

- Staff  and  Essay  257 
Philosophy  - Courses  262-275 

- Department  259-261 

- Programme  261 

Philosophy,  Biology  and  - Programme  55 
Philosophy,  English  and  - Programme  1 17 
Philosophy,  Greek  and  - Programme  76 
Philosophy,  History  and  - Programme  176 
Philosophy,  Linguistics  and  - Programme  213 
Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  - Programme 
220 

Philosophy  and  Physics  - Programme  262 
Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies 

- Programme  262 

Philosophy  and  Sanskrit  - Programme  342 
Philosophy  Applied  to  Life  Sciences 

- Programme  262 
Philosophy  of  Science,  History  and 

- Programme  190 
Philosophy- St.  Michael’s  College 

-Courses  271-275 
Physical  and  Health  Education 

- Courses  259 

- Staff  and  Essay  258 

Physical  Chemistry  - Programme  66 
Physics -Courses  278-287 

- Department  276-277 

- Programme  278 

Physics,  Biology  and  - Programme  55-56 
Physics,  Geology  and  - Programme  162 
Physics,  Mathematics  and  - Programme  220 
Physics,  Philosophy  and  - Programme  262 
Physiology -Courses  300-301 

- Programme  300 

- Staff  and  Essay  299-300 
Placement  Centre,  Career  Counselling  and  1 8 
Playhouse,  U.C.  16 

Polish -Courses  324-330 

- Programme  237,  322 
Political  Economy  - Department  78-80, 
103-105,287-288 

Political  Science  - Courses  288-297 

- Programme  288 

- Staff  and  Essay  287-288 
Political  Science,  Economics  and  - Programme 

106 

Portuguese  - Courses  298 

- Staff  and  Essay  297 
Prerequisite,  Definition  of  19 
Probation  24 

Procedures,  Registration  and  Enrolment  21 
Programmes  of  Study  18-19  . 

-Index of  32-35 

- Listed  40-367 
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Psychology  - Courses  303-310 

-Department  301-302 

- Programme  303 

- Renumbering  303-304 
Purpose  of  the  Calendar  3 


Recommended  Preparation  19 
Refused  Further  Registration  24 
Registrars,  College  17 
Registration  21 

Religious  Studies  - Courses  312-320 

-Department  310-311 
- Programme  3 1 1 
Religious  Studies,  Philosophy  and 
- Programme  262 

Renaissance  Studies  - Programme  360 
Reporting  28 

Requirements  for  a Degree  24-25 
Residence- Accommodation  13-17 
- Fees  1 1 

Roman  Studies  - Programme  77 

Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Examinations  25-26 

Russian -Courses  324-330 

- Programme  237,  323 
Russian  and  East  European  Studies 
-Programme  323 


St.  George  Campus  1,3 
St.  Hilda’s  College  15 
St.  Joseph’s  College  14 
St.  Michael’s  College  14-15,331 
-Courses  332-334 
-Programmes  331-332 
Sanctions  28 

Sanskrit  and  Indian  Studies  321 
Sanskrit  - Courses  96-100 
Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature 

- Programme  342 

Sanskrit,  Philosophy  and  - Programme  342 
Scarborough  College  3,  12 
Schedule  of  Fees  4 
Scholarships  1 1 

Science,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
-Programme  190 
Science  and  Technology,  History  of 

- Programme  190 
Science  and  Technology  Studies 

- Programme  190 
Secondary  Schools  - Liaison  7 

- Prerequisites  9 
Selection  of  a Programme  18-19 
Senior  Citizens,  Admission  8 
Serbo-Croatian -Courses  324-330 
Sessional  Dates  5-6 
Sheridan  College  17 


Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  16 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

- Courses  324-330 

-Department  321-322 

- Programmes  237,  322-324 
Slavic  Languages,  Linguistics  and 

-Programme  213 
Slovak  - Courses  325,  329 
Society,  Education  and  - Programme  363 
Sociolinguistics  - Programme  335 
Sociology  - Courses  336-34 1 

- Department  334-335 

- Programme  336 
South  Asian  History  and  Society 

- Programme  342 
South  Asian  Studies  342 

- Courses  343 

- Programmes  342 
Spanish  - Courses  345-349 

- Programme  237,  345 
-Staff and  Essay  344-345 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  - Department  297, 
Spanish,  Latin  and  - Programme  77 
Special  Students  8 
Specialist  Programmes  19,  32-35 
Standing  in  courses  22 

- Committee  on  376 
Statistics  - Courses  351-353 

- Department  349-350 

- Programme  350 
Striking  Committee  377 
Student  Card  26 
Student  Records  26-27 

Student  Unions  and  Associations  18 
Study  Elsewhere  Programme  30-31 

- Committee  on  378 
Supplement  to  the  Calendar  3,5,6 
Survey  Science  17 
Suspension  24 

Symbols,  Explanation  of  36 


Table  of  Contents  2 
Technology,  History  of  Science  and 

- Programme  190 
Technology  Studies,  Science  and 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  1979-80  CALENDAR 
MARCH  1979 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT 
INSTRUCTIONS 
COURSE  TIMETABLES 

FOR 

SUMMER  SESSION  1979 
WINTER  SESSION  1979-80 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  FACULTIES 
OTHER  THAN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


The  registration,  fees  payment  and  course  selection  procedures  In  this  Supplement 
apply  to  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  If  you  are  in  another  faculty, 
you  should  follow  that  faculty’s  instructions  in  these  matters.  But  departmental 
course  enrolment  procedures  and  the  timetable  explanation  section  are  of  impor- 
tance to  you.  Your  own  faculty  office  staff  will  resolve  any  apparent  conflicts  between 
the  regulations  and  dates  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  your  own  faculty. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1.  COUNSELLING 

The  Calendar  lists  over  1800  courses  and  half-courses  taught  by  39  Departments 
and  7 Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  To  make  an  intelligent  choice  of 
courses,  therefore,  you  should  seek  advice.  If  you  are  a newly-admitted  student 
and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  University  and  the  Faculty,  you  will  have  a special 
need  for  academic  counselling:  however  this  is  valuable  at  any  stage  of  your 

Counselling  is  available  as  follows: 

College  Registrars 

The  College  Registrars'  Offices  are  the  focal  points  for  information  and  advice  of 
all  kinds.  They  can  also  direct  you  to  the  appropriate  Departments  and  staff 
members  for  further  counselling.  The  College  Registrars'  telephone  numbers 


INNIS  COLLEGE 
NEW  COLLEGE 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 


978-2511 

978-2460/2463 

921-3151 

978-2687 

978-3170 

978-3800 

978-2405 


restrictions  on 


5)  COLL:  College  indicator  denoting  a section  of  a multi-section  course  offered 

primarily  for,  but  not  restricted  to,  students  in  a particular  College  or 
Colleges.  Each  College  is  designated  by  the  first  letter  of  its  name, 
except  St.  Michael's  College  = M.  Sections  intended  primarily  for 
professional  faculty  students  list  a faculty  abbreviation  in  this  column. 

6)  TIME:  consists  of  two  elements  — e.g.  TR  1 2 

a)  Days  of  the  week  expressed  as  M.  T,  W,  R,  F,  S (R  = Thursday) 

b)  Time  — unless  otherwise  stated  the  duration  of  daytime  classes  is  50 
minutes,  from  10  minutes  past  the  hour  until  the  next  hour. 

c)  The  abbreviation  TPA  = to  be  arranged. 

NOTE:  Symbol  (A)  indicates  section  meets  on  alternate  weeks.  Students  may 
therefore  take  (A)  sections  of  two  different  courses  that  meet  at  the  same 
times  but  every  other  week. 

7)  PLACE:  consists  of  two  elements  — e.g.  NC 1 01 6 

a)  two-letter  building  code.  See  key  to  codes  below. 

b)  room  number 


BUILDING  CODES 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  "University  of  Toronto  Guide  and  Map"  available  from  the 
College  Registrars'  offices;  the  building  codes  are  those  used  in  the  Timetables. 


The  Departments  of  the  Faculty  can  give  more  specialized  advice  about 
individual  courses  and  about  the  programmes  which  are  centred  in  the 
Departments.  The  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary 
or  other  adviser  appear  at  the  end  of  each  Department's  essay  in  the  Calendar. 
Many  Departments  publish  brochures  outlining  their  courses  and  programmes  in 
more  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  Calendar,  and  these  are  available  from 
Departmental  offices.  Departments  will  also  direct  you  to  Individual  instructors 
for  counselling  about  their  courses. 


The  handbook  "Welcome  to  University  of  Toronto,”  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Internal  Affairs,  contains  detailed  information  on  other  counselling  services 
available  throughout  the  University. 

2.  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  degree  requirements  are  printed  in  the  Faculty  Calendar.  PLEASE  READ 
THIS  INFORMATION  CAREFULLY.  Ask  your  College  Registrar  to  explain 
anything  that  is  not  clear.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  understand  and  comply  with 
these  regulations.  In  the  session  in  which  you  will  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  you  are  attempting,  you  must  notify  your  College  Registrar  of  your 
degree  request  by  a date  given  in  the  “IMPORTANT  DATES"  for  that  session. 

3.  PREREQUISITES,  CO-REQUISITES  AND  EXCLUSIONS  indicated  in  the 
Calendar  course  descriptions  should  be  carefully  observed.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  your  programme  satisfies  Faculty  degree 
regulations  as  stated  in  the  Calendar  and  Supplement  to  the  Calendar. 

4.  LIMITED  ENROLMENT 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  in  any  course  or  in  any  section  of  a course  if  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants-ef^vjld  exceed  the  resources  available.  However,  the  Faculty  will 

— rrTaJve  every  effort  to  accommodate  students,  particularly  in  100-series  courses, 
although  it  should  be  understood  that  some  limitations  on  the  availability  of 
certain  sections  may  be  unavoidable. 

5.  HOW  TO  READ  THE  TIMETABLE 

1 ) COURSE:  consists  of  three  elements  — e.g.  HIS  1 02Y 

a)  three-letter  abbreviation  normally  indicates  the  Department  or  College 
responsible  for  the  course,  or  may  indicate  a subject  offered  by  a 
Department  (e.g.  “ACT"  = Actuarial  Science,  given  by  the  Department  of 
Statistics) 

b)  three-digit  number  identifies  the  course.  The  first  digit  generally  indicates 
level  of  difficulty:  e.g.  a 100-series  number  would  normally  be  used  for  an 
introductory  course  or  one  which  is  required  background  for  higher-level 
study  in  the  subject. 

c)  one-letter  suffix  specifies  the  credit  value  of  the  course  and  the  period 
during  which  it  is  given.  Note  that  the  course  suffixes  in  the  Calendar 
indicate  the  credit  value  only,  and  must  be  checked  against  the  Timetable 
suffix  in  Supplement  for  full  scheduling  information. 


CALENDAR 

Full  Course  Y 

(one  credit) 


TIMETABLE 

Y = given  throughout  the  session 
A = given  in  First  Term 
B = given  in  Second  Term 


Half  Course  H H = given  throughout  the  sessic 

(half  credit)  F = given  in  First  Term 

S = given  in  Second  Term 

2)  TITLE:  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  full  title  shown  in  the  Calendar 

3)  SECTION:  section  number,  consisting  of  two  elements  — e.g.  L0201 
a)  one-letter  prefix,  indicating  type  of  instruction 


T = tutorial 

b)  four  digit  number,  identifying  section  group 

c)  Off-campus  course  sections  are  identified  by  L3001  or  L3101  (etc.)  series 
section  numbers 

d)  Evening  courses,  i.e.  courses  and  sections  beginning  at  5 p.m.  or  later,  are 
indicated  by  L5101  or  L5201  (etc.)  series  section  numbers.  A listing  of  all 
Winter  Session  evening  courses  and  sections  follows  the  Timetable 
section  in  this  Supplement. 

4)  E:  Department  enrolment  procedure  — three  indicators 

Consult  the  Registration  and  Enrolment  instructions  preceding  the  timetable, 
for  detailed  information. 


115 

065 


405 

051 

502 

050 

027 

015 

070 


104 

602 

073 


006a 

007 

022 


110 

078 


005 

515 


079 


524 

006 

083 

017 

020 

072 

077 


600 

421 


057 

001 

023 

501 

008 


038a 


Name  of  Building 

Architecture  Bldg. 

St.  Basil's  College 

Management  Studies 

Birge-Carnegie  Library 

Banting  Institute 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Benson  Building 

Balmy  Beach  Community  School 

Brennan  Hall 

Botany  Bldg. 

Convocation  Hall 
Linguistic  Studies 
Carr  Hall 

Department  of  German 
Dentistry  Bldg. 

Deer  Park  Public  School 
Elmsley  Hall 
Edward  Johnson  Bldg. 
Emmanuel  College 
Falconer  Hall 
Forestry  Bldg. 

Lillian  Massey  Bldg. 

Galbraith  Bldg. 

Gestalt  Institute 
General  Motors 


Address 

230  College  Street 
95  St.  Joseph  Street 
246  Bloor  Street  W. 

75A  Queen's  Park 
100  College  Street 
100  King  St.  W. 

320  Huron  Street 
14  Pine  Avenue 
81  St.  Mary  Street 
150  College  Street 
King's  College  Circle 
47  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E. 
100  St.  Joseph  Street 
97  St.  George  Street 
124  Edward  Street 
23  Ferndale  Ave. 

81  St.  Mary  Street 
80  Queen's  Park 
75  Queen’s  Park 
84  Queen's  Park 
45  St.  George  Street 
157  Bloor  Street  W. 

35  St.  George  Street 
395  Markham  Street 
South  Main  Plant, 


HC  Dept,  of  Classics 

HI  St.  Hilda's  College 

HU  Dept,  of  Philosophy 

HY  FitzGerald  Bldg. 

IN  Innis  College 

IP  Inst,  of  Policy  Analysis 

LA  ' Gerald  Larkin  Bldg. 

LM  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labs 

LR  Ont.  Labour  Relations  Bd. 

LS  Library  Science  Bldg. 

MB  Mining  Building 

MC  Mechanical  Engineering 

MD  Media.Centre 

Ml  Centre  For  Medieval  Studies 

MP  McLennan  Physical  Labs 

MR  McMurrich  Bldg. 

MS  Medical  Sciences  Bldg. 

NA  New  Academic  Bldg. 

NB  North  Borden  Bldg. 

NC  New  College 

NU  Nursing  Bldg. 

PA  Pharmacy  Bldg. 

PC  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

PH  Phelan  House 

PL  McLaughlin  Planetarium 

PR  E.J.  Pratt  Library 

PW  Price  Waterhouse 

QE  Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital 

QP  Queen's  Park 

RE  Dept,  of  Religious  Studies 

RL  Robarts  Research  Library 

RM  Rehabilitation  Medicine 

RO  Royal  Ontario  Museum 

RS  Rosebrugh  Bldg. 

RW  Ramsay  Wright  Labs 

SB  South  Borden  Bldg. 

SC  Sussex  Court 

SM  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

SS  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

TB  Toronto  Dominion  Bank 

TC  Trinity  College 

TF  Teefy  Hall 

TR  Thomson  Rogers 

TS  Textbook  Store 

UA  Canada  Life  Bldg. 

UC  University  College 

UP  UC  — Playhouse 

VC  Victoria  College 

WB  Wallberg  Bldg. 

WH  Women's  College  Hospital 

WW  Woodsworth  College 


16  Hart  House  Circle 
44  Devonshire  Place 
215  Huron  Street 
150  College  Street 

2 Sussex  Avenue 
150  St.  George  Street 
15  Devonshire  Place 
80  St.  George  Street 
400  University  Ave. 

140  St.  George  Street 
170  College  Street 

5 King's  College  Rd. 

121  St.  George  Street 
30  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E 

255  Huron  Street 

12  Queen's  Park  Cres.W. 
1 King's  College  Circle 
73  Queen's  Park  Cres. 
563  Spadina  Avenue 
300  Huron  Street 
50  St.  George  Street 
19  Russell  Street 
4 King  Street  West 

3 Elmsley  Place 
100  Queen’s  Park 

71  Queen's  Park  Cres. 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank 

550  University  Ave. 
Macdonald  Block 
110  Charles  Street  W. 

130  St.  George  Street 

256  McCaul  Street 
100  Queen's  Park 

8 Taddle  Creek  Road 
25  Harbord  Street 
563  Spadina  Avenue 
21  Sussex  Ave. 

7 King's  College  Circle 
100  St.  George  Street 

1 King  Street  W. 

2 Hoskin  Avenue 

St.  Joseph  St.  & Queen's 
Pk.  Cr. 

390  Bay  Street 
280  Huron  Street 
330  University  Avenue 
15  King’s  College  Circle 
79A  St.  George  Street 
73  Queen's  Park  Cres. 
200  College  Street 
76  Grenville  Street 
119  St.  George  Street 


INFORMATION  FOR  SUMMER  SESSION  1979 
REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT  INSTRUCTIONS 


IMPORTANT  DATES 
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SUMMER  SESSION  1979  TIMETABLE 


REGISTRATION  BEGINS  APRIL  2 
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SUMMER  SESSION  1979  TIMETABLE 


REGISTRATION  BEGINS  APRIL  2 


INFORMATION  FOR  WINTER  SESSION  1979-80 


COURSE  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


IMPORTANT  DATES 


1.  Choose  Courses 

Consult  the  Calendar  and  this  Supplement,  and  decide  which  courses  you  wish 
to  take.  If  in  any  doubt,  seek  advice  as  suggested  under  "Counselling"  on  page 
1 above.  New  students  should  also  study  the  section  "How  To  Choose  Your 
Courses"  on  the  instruction  sheet  "Course  Selection  for  Newly-Admitted 
Students",  provided  by  your  College  Registrar. 

Prerequisites,  co-requisites  and  exclusions  indicated  in  the  Calendar  course 
descriptions  should  be  carefully  observed.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
your  programme  satisfies  Faculty  degree  regulations  as  stated  in  the  Calendar. 

MAXIMUM  COURSE  LOAD  IN  WINTER  SESSION 
Full-Time 

Students  in  good  standing  may  take  up  to  6 credits  per  session,  those  on  Aca- 
demic Probation  are  limited  to  5 credits  per  session. 


Restricted  to  Part-Time 

Students  restricted  at  admission  to  part-time  study  are  limited  to  3.5  credits  per 


Full-Time  and  Part-Time 

Students  may  not  exceed  a term  course  load  of  6 in  either  the  First  (September- 
December)  or  Second  (January-April)  Term. 

Course  Type  Credit  Value  per  Session  Course  Load  per  Term 

Y 1.0  1.0 

H 0.5  0.5 

AorB  1.0  2.0 

ForS  0.5  1.0 

2.  Arrange  a Schedule 

Refer  to  the  section  "How  to  Read  the  Timetable"  on  page  1 above,  and  then 
to  the  Winter  Timetable  itself.  For  each  course  you  have  chosen,  select  one  of 
each  type  (L.P.T)  of  section  shown  for  the  course.  Be  sure  that  there  are  no  time 
conflicts  in  your  schedule.  If  you  intend  to  take  a course  which  has  a section 
designated  for  your  College  in  the  "COLL"  column  of  the  Timetable,  you  are 
strongly  advised  to  choose  this  section  and  to  plan  the  remainder  of  your  time- 
table around  it. 

3.  Ballot  for  Limited  Enrolment  Courses 

Some  courses  have  a limited  number  of  places  for  which  students  must  apply. 
These  courses  are  indicated  by  a * symbol  (asterisk)  in  Column  E of  the  Winter 
Timetable.  If  you  have  chosen  any  asterisked  courses  or  sections,  consult 
carefully  "DEPARTMENTAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ENROLMENT  IN 
ASTERISKED  COURSES"  preceding  the  Timetable,  p.  6.  You  must  obtain  ballot 
forms  from  the  appropriate  Department  immediately  and  submit  them  by  the  dates 
specified  in  the  instructions.  Acceptance  or  refusal  will  be  confirmed  during  the 
Registration  period.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  places  allotted  to  students  who  have 
not  enrolled  with  the  Department  may  be  given  to  those  on  the  waiting  list  or  to 
late  applicants. 


. Deadlines  for  Registration 

September  7 (September  8 for  Woodsworth  College  students  only.) 

If  A,  F,  H,  or  Y courses  are  included  in  programme.  See 
detailed  Registration  Schedule  on  page  6. 

Registration  may  be  permitted  after  this  date,  until  the  deadline 
for  adding  courses  (see  #3  below),  but  a late  registration  fee 


January  18  If  only  B or  S 

2.  Beginning  and  Ending  of  Class 
FIRST  TERM  September  1 


urses  are  included  in  programme. 
Classes  begin  in  A,  F.  H & Y cours 


SECOND  TERM  January  7 Classes  begin  in  B & S courses 
Classes  resume  in  H & Y courses 
April  1 1 Classes  end  in  B,  H,  S,  & Y courses 

3.  Deadlines  for  Adding  and  Dropping  Courses 

Course  type  Final  Date  to  ADD  Final  Date  to  DROP 

A & F September  21  November  2 

H&Y  September  21  February  15 

B&S'  January  18  February  29 

All  additions  and  deletions  must  be  made  through  your  COLLEGE  REGISTRAR'S 
OFFICE.  Courses  not  deleted  by  the  final  dates  will  remain  on  your  record  and 
may  count  as  failures. 

It  is  important  to  delete  a course  officially  as  soon  as  you  have  decided  to  drop 
it,  since  fees  refunds  are  calculated  according  to  the  date  the  deletion  is  reported 
to  the  Registrar's  Office.  A full  refund  will  be  given  for  A,  F,  H,  or  Y courses 
dropped  by  September  21,  and  for  B or  S courses  dropped  by  January  18,  See 
the  fees  schedule  provided  with  your  fees  form  for  other  refund  periods. 

4.  Term  Work  and  Examinations 

November  12  Examination  Timetable  available  for  examinations  in  A & F 

December  7 All  term  work  in  A & F courses  must  be  submitted  by  this  date 
December  10-21  Final  examinations  may  be  held  in  A & F courses 
Term  tests  may  be  held  in  H & Y courses 

March  24  Examination  Timetable  available  for  examinations  held  in  B,  H, 

S,  & Y courses 

April  1 1 All  term  work  in  B.  H.  S.  & Y courses  mu 


April  21-May  9 Final  examinations  may  b 


February  22  Students  who  wish  to  graduate  at  the  Spring  Convocations 
must  make  their  degree  request  to  their  College  Registrar  by 
this  date 

June  1 6 First  Convocation 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT  INSTRUCTIONS 

NEW  and  RETURNING  STUDENTS  see  below: 

WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  will  receive  special  instructions  from  the  College 


NEW  STUDENTS 

1.  Complete  Course  Selection  Form 

Study  the  detailed  instruction  sheet  "Course  Selection  for  Newly-Admitted 
Students"  which  you  received  together  with  your  course  selection  form.  Follow- 
ing these  instructions  carefully,  enter  on  the  form  the  courses  you  have  chosen 
making  sure  you  accurately  copy  the  course  designations  and  all  applicable 
section  numbers  from  the  Winter  Timetable.  Complete  additional  information 
requested  on  the  form. 

2.  Return  Course  Selection  Form  to  College  Registrar’s  Office 

Submit  the  top  copy;  keep  the  second  copy  for  your  records.  It  is  in  your  interest 
to  return  the  course  selection  form  IN  PERSON,  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE.  Your 
College  Registrar’s  Office  can  give  you  any  necessary  advice  more  fully  and 
efficiently  if  you  bring  in  the  form  and  you  will  avoid  delays  which  could  affect 
your  acceptance  in  limited  enrolment  courses. 

If  you  are  unable  to  return  your  course  selection  form  in  person,  you  may  do  so 
by  mail.  Be  sure  to  address  the  envelope  clearly  and  accurately  to:  "Registrar, 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto". 

A fees  form  and  schedule  of  fees  charges  will  be  provided  by  your  College.  Fees 
must  be  received  before  you  register,  and  it  is  advisable  to  PAY  EARLY  in  order 
to  avoid  long  lineups  and  delays. 

Your  fees  payment  must  cover  all  courses  entered  on  your  course  selection  form. 
Calculate  your  course  load  by  counting  each  "Y",  "A"  or  "B"  course  as  1.0,  each 
"F",  "S”.  or  "H"  course  as  0.5  Charges  are  based  on  course  load  and  vary  by 
College.  Carefully  consult  the  appropriate  section  of  the  fees  schedule  for  the 
amount  of  payment  required. 

Complete  your  fees  form  and  submit  all  copies  with  a CERTIFIED  cheque,  money 
order  or  cash  to  the  address  indicated  on  the  fees  schedule. 

4.  Report  to  College 

You  must  complete  your  registration  through  your  College  Registrar's  Office 
according  to  the  Registration  Schedule  on  page  6. 

At  Registration  you  will  receive: 

—the  September  edition  of  the  Supplement 

—a  printed  programme  based  on  your  course  selection  form  requests 
(if  your  form  was  received  in  time  for  processing). 

—a  Student  Card. 

5.  Report  to  Departments 

During  Registration  Week  you  will  contact  Departments  concerning  enrolment  in 
courses  which  have  a "C"  indicator  in  column  E of  the  Timetable  and  which  do 
not  have  section  numbers  or  times  listed  on  your  printed  programme.  You  will 
contact  Departments  concerning  enrolment  in  any  courses  which  have  a “D" 
indicator  in  Column  E.  You  will  also  find  out  from  Departments  if  you  have  been 
accepted  in  * courses  for  which  you  may  have  balloted  or  are  balloting  late.  More 
detailed  instructions  will  be  provided  in  the  September  edition  of  the  Supplement. 


RETURNING  STUDENTS 

1.  Pay  Fees 

You  will  be  mailed  a fees  form  and  schedule  of  fees  charges  during  the  summer. 
(If  you  have  not  received  these  by  mid-July,  inform  your  College  Registrar's 
Office.)  Fees  must  be  received  before  you  register  and  it  is  advisable  to  PAY 
EARLY  in  order  to  avoid  long  lineups  and  delays. 

Your  fees  payment  must  cover  all  courses  which  you  intend  to  list  on  your  course 
selection  form  in  September.  Calculate  your  course  load  by  counting  each  "Y", 
"A"  or  "B"  course  as  1 .0  each  "F",  “S"  or  "H"  course  as  0.5.  Charges  are  based 
on  course  load  and  vary  by  College.  Carefully  consult  the  appropriate  section  of 
the  fees  schedule  for  the  amount  of  payment  required. 

Complete  your  fees  form  and  submit  all  copies  with  a CERTIFIED  cheque,  money 
order  or  cash  to  the  address  indicated  on  the  fees  schedule. 

2.  Report  to  College 

You  must  complete  your  registration  through  your  College  Registrar's  Office 
according  to  the  Registration  Schedule  on  page  6. 

At  Registration  you  will  receive: 

—the  September  edition  of  the  Supplement 
—a  course  selection  form 
—a  Student  Card 

3.  Report  to  Departments 

During  Registration  you  will  enrol  with  Departments  for  any  courses  you  have 
chosen  which  have  a "C"  or  "D"  indicator  in  Column  E of  the  Timetable.  You 
will  also  find  out  from  Departments  if  you  have  been  accepted  in  4 courses  for 
which  you  may  have  balloted  or  are  balloting  late.  More  detailed  instructions  will 
be  provided  in  the  September  edition  of  the  Supplement. 

4.  Complete  Course  Selection  Form 

Instructions  for  completing  the  form  will  be  given  in  the  September  edition  of  the 
Supplement  and  at  Registration.  All  courses  entered  on  your  form  must  be 
covered  by  your  fees  payment. 

5.  Return  Course  Selection  Form  to  College  Registrar’s  Office 

You  must  do  this  during  the  period  SEPTEMBER  10— SEPTEMBER  21.  Your 
programme  will  then  be  officially  recorded. 

COURSE  CHANGES 

All  changes  of  course  which  you  make  after  submitting  your  course  selection  form 
must  be  reported  to  your  COLLEGE  REGISTRAR’S  OFFICE  by  the  deadlines  listed 
in  the  section  "Important  Dates"  above,  under  "Adding  and  Dropping  Courses". 
You  must  pay  additional  fees  if  you  increase  your  course  load.  Remember  that 
departmental  approval  of  a course  change  does  not  make  that  course  change 
official  as  YOU  MUST  COMPLETE  ALL  YOUR  COURSE  CHANGES  IN  YOUR 
COLLEGE  REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE  BY  SIGNING  A COURSE  CHANGE  FORM. 
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Students  without  standing  in  courses 
prescribed  as  prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite should  seek  advice  from  the 
Department  about  the  acceptability  of 
other  work  which  may  be  deemed  to 
be  equivalent. 


